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EDWARD  IRVING. 

THE  career  of  Edward  Irving,  of  London,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  last  century,  is  perhaps  well-nigh  forgotten.  Mention 
of  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  of  his  followers,  the  **  Irvingites," 
who  afterward  developed  into  what  is  now  known  as  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church,  may  serve  to  recall  this  once  world-wide  celeb- 
rity. His  sad  career  has  its  features  of  instruction  and  warning 
not  unsuited  to  the  present  day. 

Irving  was  born  in  the  small  rural  town  of  Annan,  in  Scotland, 
in  the  year  1792.  He  was  of  respectable  and  pious  origin.  His 
father  was  a  tanner.  On  his  mother's  side  he  bore  connection 
with  a  family  of  note  in  the  locality.  As  a  boy  he  was  preco- 
cious mentally,  and  well  endowed.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  he 
entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  graduated  in  his  eigh- 
teenth year.  He  at  once  set  himself  to  the  work  of  teaching, 
and  became  a  tutor  in  Haddington.  This  was  a  temporary  calling, 
as  he  proposed  later  to  enter  the  ministry.  Among  his  pupils  at 
Haddington  was  the  young  girl,  Jane  Welsh,  afterward  the  wife 
of  Thomas  Carlyle.  This  relation  as  tutor  and  young  pupil  grew 
into  a  lifelong  friendship.  With  Carlyle  himself,  too,  he  main- 
tained a  cordial  intimacy  from  that  time.  Companionship  and 
association  were  afterward  interrupted,  but  they  remained  friends 
on  a  familiar  footing  until  death  divided  them,  and  one  of  Car- 
lyle's  sketches  in  his  Essays  is  a  pathetic  tribute  to  his  early 
Scotch  friend,  while  in  his  lieminisctnces  he  speaks  of  him  at  yet 
greater  length. 

At  this  time  Irving  was  a  robust  young  man,  of  kindly  spirit, 
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of  erect  and  vigorous  frame,  and  like  young  David,  the  son  of 
Jesse,  **  ruddy  and  withal  of  a  beautiful  countenance  and  goodly 
to  look  to'';  and  like  King  Saul,  too,  in  his  towering  stature. 
He  was  accounted  very  handsome  in  all  physical  features  with  the 
one  defect  of  an  unfortunate  squint,  being  violently  cross-eyed.* 

As  an  instance  of  his  strong  physical  life,  coupled  with  his 
intellectual  avidity,  we  are  told  that  after  dismission  of  his  school 
one  evening  he  walked  from  Haddington  to  Edinburgh,  a  distance 
of  eighteen  miles,  to  hear  Dr.  Chalmers  preach,  and  back  again 
the  same  night,  appearing  fresh  and  alert  for  his  school  work  in 
the  morning. 

Even  in  this  early  period,  while  yet  in  normal  mental  tone,  he 
was  fond  of  subtle  speculations  and  of  broaching  fanciful  opinions, 
which  subjected  him  to  officious  hintings  that  as  a  prospective 
divinity  student  he  might  find  more  profitable  subjects.  With 
this  bent  of  mind  he  early  began  to  exhibit  a  pugnacious  tenacity 
of  view,  an  impatience  of  opposition  and  a  love  of  controversy. 

After  two  years  of  tutoring  work  at  Haddington,  Irving  enrolled 
as  a  theological  student,  but  at  the  same  time,  while  prosecuting 
his  studies,  took  the  head-mastership  of  an  academy  in  the  town 
of  Earkcaldy.  He  was  now  about  twenty  years  old,  noble  and 
commanding  in  appearance,  a  veritable  *' son  of  Anak'*  in  his 
towering  height  of  three  or  four  inches  above  six  feet.  His  physi- 
cal proportions  and  his  handsome  features  attracted  attention 
wherever  he  passed.  He  was  often  taken  for  a  cavalry  officer,  or 
a  Highland  chief.  His  mental  impress  and  general  personality 
were  also  marked.  The  pupils  in  his  school  were  dubbed  **  the 
little  Irvingites,'*  ominously  prefigurative  of  his  London  follow- 
ing in  the  latter  days  of  his  sad  career. 

He  received  license  as  a  probationer  for  the  Gospel  ministry  in 
1815,  while  conducting  his  school  at  Kirkcaldy.  As  a  licentiate 
he  availed  himself  of  all  opportunities  to  preach,  being  desirous 
of  a  speedy  settlement.  But  disappointments  everywhere  attended 
him.  Both  in  his  subject-matter  and  his  manner  of  speech  he 
was  a  prophet  without  honor  among  his  own  people.  When  wo 
think  of  the  distinction  and  exceeding  popularity  he  attained  as 
soon  as  he  began  his  ministry  in  London,  the  apparent  failure  or 
at  least  the  unresponsive  attitude  of  the  congregations  in  his 
native  land  seems  difficult  of  explanation.  He  had  great  stateli- 
ness  of  manner,  a  prophet-like  mien,  an  antiquated  diction,  elon- 
gated  sentences, t   and   an    idealistic   and    sublimated    plane  of 

*  Whitfield  had  the  same  affliction,  and  used  to  be  ridicnled  bj  the  godless  wits 
of  London  as  the  **  Rev.  Dr.  Sqnintum." 

f  In  a  certain  communication  he  addressed  to  the  Presbytery  of  London,  I  fiuil 
one  sentence  of  351  words.     That  was  donbtless  exceptional. 
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thought  which  did  not  lay  hold  on  the  Scottish  people.  **  He  had 
muckle  granner  *'  (grandeur),  they  would  say.  The  congrega- 
tion at  the  parish  church  would  **  thin  out''  if  it  was  known  he 
was  to  supply  the  pulpit  in  the  pastor's  absence.  Justly  con- 
scious of  his  talents,  too  proud  or  too  well  convinced  in  his  own 
mind  to  alter  his  methods,  and  characterized  by  no  small  degree 
of  self-importance  and  fired  with  ambition,  his  spirit  chafed  under 
all  this.  He  became  restive  but  not  chastened,  and  while  humili- 
ated he  was  not  at  all  humbled.  It  was  the  people  who  were  in  the 
wrong,  he  reasoned  to  himself — the  people  and  the  conventional 
humdrum  preaching  of  the  day  !  He  conceived  a  contempt  and 
cynical  disdain  for  the  prevailing  pulpit  style,  and  grew  censori- 
ous and  bitter  over  what  he  thought  its  dead  platitudes  ;  and 
while  upright  and  correct  in  personal  life,  he  exhibited  marked 
infirmities  of  temper  and  was  often  vehement  and  severe  in  his 
speech. 

During  seven  years  of  teaching  work  in  Kirkcaldy,  for  five  of 
which  he  had  been  an  unsuccessful  probationer  for  the  Gospel 
ministry,  he  gave  up  his  school  and  went  to  Edinburgh,  where 
.he  occupied  himself  in  further  study,*  and  in  the  preparation  of 
sermons  after  a  new  method— a  method  of  his  own  conceived  in  the 
dreamy  years  when,  along  with  mortificatipn  and  the  sense  of 
wounded  pride,  he  had  become  impatient  and  very  critical  with 
the  style  of  preaching  he  everywhere  heard.  He  would  speak 
incautiously  over  the  accepted  theology  and  the  ''  certified  sound- 
nes3  of  dull  men,"  and  likened  it  to  going  back  and  forth  on  the 
same  route  like  a  ferryboat.  In  a  self-confident  but  vague  style 
he  would  boast  that  he  wanted  to  **  go  deep  into  the  ocean  of 
truth." 

He  was  enthusiastic  and  eager  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
and,  like  an  armed  knight,  only  waited  a  summons  to  enter  the 
lists,  but  also,  like  those  standing  in  the  market-place,  his  wail 
was  **  no  man  hath  hired  me."  He  began  to  think  there  was  no 
place  for  him  in  his  own  land  and  in  his  own  Church,  and  contem- 
plated for  a  while  the  career  of  a  foreign  missionary  on  some 
apostolic  model  of  his  own. 

At  length,  after  many  disappointments  and  mortifications,  he 
was  invited  to  be  Dr.  Chalmers'  assistant  in  St.  John's  Church, 
Glasgow.  This  was  in  1819,  when  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old. 
He  was  not  over-confident  as  he  assumed  the  work,  saying  to  the 
Doctor,  **  I  will  preach  if  you  think  fit,  but  if  they  bear  with  my 
preaching  they  will  be  the  first  people  to  bear  with  it."     He  was 

*  Among  other  things  he  took  up  the  study  of  ancient  languages,  saying  pathet- 
ically, "  Rejected  by  the  living  I  was  conversing  with  the  dead." 
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happy,  however,  in  haviog  work  at  last,  and  felicitated  himself  in 
being  thus  associated  with  Thomas  Chalmers,  then  in  the  great- 
ness of  his  fame.  His  acceptability  somewhat  improved,  but  still 
his  preaching  did  not  much  impress  the  people,  though  appre- 
ciated by  a  small  circle.* 

He  was  very  laborious  in  parish  work.  He  went  among  the 
poor  and  won  their  esteem.  In  everything  having  a  mode  of  his 
own,  he  assumed  an  apostolic  manner  in  his  intercourse,  and 
whenever  he  entered  one  of  their  humble  dwellings,  would  first 
utter  his  salutation,  **  Peace  be  to  this  housel"  He  would  lay 
his  hands  on  the  heads  of  the  children  with  the  benediction, 
**  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee!"  In  all  he  did  there  was 
an  air  of  picturesqueness  and  eccentricity.  He  was  full  of  kinrl- 
ness  and  gave  freely  of  his  own  means  to  the  needy  he  found. 

Thus  he  spent  three  years— still  sore,  and  chafing  with  a  sense 
of  restraint  and  inferiority  as  building  only  on  another's  founda- 
tion, and  in  eight  years  of  trial  not  advanced  beyond  the  degree 
of  probationer  for  the  Gospel  ministry. 

Now  the  scene  in  London  opens.  In  a  crowded,  obicure  part 
of  that  great  city  was  the  Caledonian  Chapel.  This  was  a  work- 
maintained  by  the  Scotch  Established  Church  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Scotch  Presbyterians  living  in  London.  It  was  at  this  time 
greatly  reduced,  with  but  fifty  members,  and  in  almost  hopeless 
straits.  Irving  visited  them  and  preached  on  trial.  His  change 
of  fortune,  his  blaze  of  reputation  and  fame  came  almost  with  the 
suddenness  of  a  flash.  He  was  received  most  flatteringly.  He 
writes  of  it,  '*  My  head  was  almost  turned  with  the  approbation 
I  received." 

Thus  at  length  the  time  came  for  his  ordination  to  the  minis- 
try ;  and  as  a  settled  pastor  in  a  charge  of  his  own,  in  the  highest 
degree  of  hope  and  enthusiasm,  he  threw  himself  into  the  work, 
as  he  unwisely  and  boastingly  said  at  the  time,  with  the  purpose 
of  '*  making  a  demonstration  for  a  higlier  style  of  Christianity, 
something  more  map^nanimous,  more  heroical,  than  this  age 
affects."     It  was  in  1822  that  his  London  career  opened. 

His  amazing  success  as  a  preacher  now  began,  and  in  the  very 
metropolis  of  the  English  world.  The  contrast  between  his 
obscurity  and  apparent  failure  in  Scotland  and  his  sudden  popu- 
larity and  acclaim  in  London  is  puzzling.  His  greater  freedom, 
however,  and  sense  of  position  and  wider  scope,  seemed  suddenly 
to  quicken  and  enlarge  his  powers.  His  name  in  less  than  a 
year  was  ringing  through  the  great  city.     It  was  a  startling  and 

*  Sometimes  on  the  Sabbath  when  it  was  found  he  was  in  the  pulpit  as  the 
preacher  for  the  occasion,  the  people  would  be  seen  coming  ^way  from  the  chnrob 
doors  saying,  "  It's  no  himself  the  day  " — •'  himself  "  being  Dr.  Chalmers. 
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unexampled  leap  into  public  favor.  The  humble  Caledonian 
Chapel  became  known  far  beyond  its  little  circle  of  plain  Presby- 
terian parishioners,  and  people  of  the  titled  ranks  and  of  high 
official  station,  and  of  the  literary  and  intellectual  classes,  thronged 
to  hear  him.  Sir  James  Mcintosh,  one  of  the  foremost  men  of 
letters  of  that  period,  by  some  casual  circumstance  had  been  led 
to  Irving' s  chapel  one  Sunday.  He  mentioned  him  as  a  great 
preacher  to  Canning,  the  celebrated  statesman,  and  together  they 
sat  among  his  hearers  the  next  Sunday.  Shortly  afterward,  in  a 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  referred  to,  and  the  relation  between  high  talent 
and  good  pay.  Canning,  in  his  speech,  told  the  House  of  having 
recently  heard  a  Scotch  minister,  in  the  Caledonian  Chapel,  which 
had  no  endowment  whatever,  preach  the  most  eloquent  sermon  he 
had  ever  listened  to.  This  excited  curiosity  and  started  the  fash- 
ionable classes  running  after  Irving.  Applications  for  sittings  rose 
to  1500  when  the  little  building  could  only  seat  600.  The  regu- 
lar members  could  not  find  places.  Tickets  of  entrance  were 
issued.  Crowds  filled  the  aisles  and  the  pulpit  steps  up  to  the 
very  feet  of  the  preao.her.  Literary  men,  philosophers,  states- 
men, Cabinet  ministers,  members  of  the  nobility  and  people  of 
fashion  were  found  there.  Coroneted  coaches,  twenty  and  thirty 
at  a  time,  stood  waiting  about  the  doors — as  Irving  himself  with 
a  show  of  vanity,  but  at  the  same  time  in  a  guileless  simplicity 
and  naivete  of  s|)irit,  writes  on  the  dedication  page  of  a  volume  of 
his  sermons,  '*  The  Princes  and  the  Nobles  and  the  Counsellors  of 
this  Great  Empire  whom  God  brought  to  hear  me.'*  Thus  within 
a  year  he  sprang  from  obscurity  and  despondency  to  the  giddiest 
heights  of  popular  applause  and  idolatry.  **  For  the  first  three 
or  four  years  it  was  an  unprecedented  ministry,"  said  Dr.  James 
Hamilton,  one  of  Irving's  successors  in  that  church.  And 
thus  writes  Thomas  Carlyle  of  this  period:  '*  At  sight  of  Can- 
ning, Brougham,  Lady  Jersey  &  Co.  crowding  round  him  and 
listening,  week  after  week,  as  if  to  the  message  of  salvation,  the 
noblest  and  joyfullest  thought  (I  know  this  on  perfect  authority) 
had  taken  possession  of  his  noble,  too  sanguine,  and  too  trustful 
mind  :  that  the  <Jhristian  religion  was  to  be  a  truth  again,  not  a 
paltry  form,  and  to  rule  the  world,  he  unworthy,  even  he,  the 
chosen  instrument.'' 

His  appearance  and  manner  in  the  pulpit  were  striking.  He 
was  very  tall,  robust  and  erect,  with  the  finest  physical  pro- 
portions, and  a  wonderful  voice.  He  had  profuse  black  hair 
which  hung   in    heavy    ringlets    on    his    shoulders.*      His   face 

*  As  a  desoriptive  writer  at  the  time  said,  ''A  dark,  apostolic  head  of  hair  wav- 
ing toward  his  shoulders." 
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was  strikingly  handsome  with  but  his  one  defect  —  that  of 
the  cross-eye.  This  was  all  that  marred  his  fine  appearance, 
unless  it  was  a  certain  fastidious  and  dainty  air  which  hung  about 
him.  His  oratory  seemed  not  so  much  of  the  free  and  spontane- 
ous sort  as  of  a  studied  style,  and  he  had  the  mannerisms  of  the 
stage — **  an  unconscious  playactorism/'  Carlyle  said.*  A  New 
England  writer — Goodrich,  better  known  as  Peter  Parley — in  his 
Recollections  of  a  Lifetime^  written  many  years  ago,  describes  once 
hearing  Irving  when  visiting  London.  The  house  was  overflow- 
ing. He  counted  twenty  carriages  of  the  titled  nobility  in  wait- 
ing. His  comments  are  worth  quoting.  He  notes  in  the  preacher 
*'  a  strange  mixture  of  saintliness  and  dandyism."  The  prayer 
he  thought  affected,  yet  solemn  and  striking.  His  speaking  was 
strongly  suggestive  of  the  manner  of  the  stage.  Phraseology 
was  rich,  flowing  and  redundant.  Notwithstanding  the  **  solemn 
dandyism,"  the  preachinoj  was  grand.  **  It  seemed  at  times,"  he 
said,  **  as  if  the  whole  audience  was  heaving  and  swelling  with 
intense  emotion — the  whole  heart  and  imagination  were  carried 
along  upon  the  rushing  tide  of  thought.  As  a  display  of  oratory 
it  was  equal  to  anything  I  have  ever  heard  from  the  pulpit ;  yet 
it  did  not  appear  calculated  to  have  any  effect  in  enforcing  Chris- 
tian truth  upon  the  conscience." 

His  second  year  had  only  opened  when  he  brought  out  his  first 
book,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  its  title-page  reading,  For  the 
Oracles  of  Ood,  Four  Orations,  For  Judgment  to  Come^  An 
Argument,  These  had  in  substance  been  given  as  sermons.  The 
unwisdom  of  the  man  is  seen  in  the  first  words  of  the  Preface, 
reflecting  so  pointedly  on  all  his  brethren  in  the  ministry — *'  It 
hath  appeared  to  the  Author  of  this  book,  from  more  than  ten 
years'  meditation  on  the  subject,  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  divine  truth  over  the  minds  of  men,  is  the  want  of 
its  being  properly  presented  to  them."  That  their  ignorance  in 
religion  has  been  due  **  to  the  want  of  a  sedulous  and  skillful 
ministry,  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  is  entrusted."  The 
book  had  immediate  popularity.  It  went  through  five  editions 
(three  in  the  first  year),  and  was  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic also.f  Dr.  James  Alexander,  in  his  Forty  Ytars^  Familiar 
LetttrSj  speaks  very  appreciatingly  of  it,  and  says  its  defense  of 
eternal  punishment  **  is  one  of  the  most  commanding  arguments 
I  ever  read."     A  copy  of  the  book  lies  before  me  as  I   write. 

♦  Bat  Carlyle  also  said,  **  Voice  fine,  of  melo<Uou8  depth,  strength  and  clearness. 
None  that  better  filled  the  ear,  though  not  pathetic  " — "not  a  power  quite  on  the 
heart  as  Chalmers's  was." 

t  Irving's  name  about  this  time  was  considered  in  the  matter  of  succea^orship  to 
the  pulpit  of  Dr.  John  M.  Ma«on  in  New  York. 
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There  is  an  impressive  diction,  a  strain  of  elevated  thought,  an 
old-time  eloquence  and  a  stately  rhythmical  flow  in  its  long  sen- 
tences which  still  have  charm.  But  as  a  volume  it  is  now  only  a 
relic,  perhaps  seldom  to  be  found  even  in  the  dusty  shelves  of  old 
second-hand  book  shops. 

It  became  necessary  to  build  a  new  and  larger  house  of  wor- 
ship. From  Caledonian  Chapel  they  became  Regent  Square  Pres- 
byterian Church,  which  still  flourishes  to-day,  perhaps  the  strongest 
church  of  that  order  in  London.  Irving's  great  popularity,  how- 
ever, and  his  starlike  brilliancy  was  of  short  duration.  But  he 
still  continued  to  be  a  marked  figure.  He  had  fame  and  notoriety, 
and  was  much  in  demand.  His  career  lasted  about  five  years 
longer,  and  its  end  was  a  sad,  woeful,  heart-sickening  failure, 
and,  alas  I  it  might  be  said  of  him  as  Hosea  speaks,  **  Oh,  Israel, 
thou  hast  destroyed  thyself  T^     His  failure  lay  at  his  own  door. 

To  say  that  Irving  had  glaring  faults  and  defects  is  no  more 
than  must  be  said  of  many  another  conspicuous  man.  But  to 
say  that  one  neither  can  nor  will  see  them  himself,  nor  allow  cor- 
rection of  them,  is  what  cannot  be  charged  against  the  average 
man.  This,  however,  was  true  of  him.  He  never  would  mend 
his  ways,  however  palpably  disastrous  they  proved.  He  refused 
to  profit  by  his  blunders.  To-morrow  would  be  as  to-day  and  yet 
more  abundant  in  its  folly.  It  was  partly  from  conceit  and  an 
overweening  sense  of  his  own  sufficiency  which  made  him  imper- 
vious to  criticism  and  proof  against  every  friendly  suggestion,  and 
partly  from  the  ineradicable  conviction  that  the  whole  Church  had 
but  an  obscure  sense  of  the  truth,  and  that  his  brethren  of  the 
ministry  failed  in  their  apprehensions  of  their  work  and  in  their 
methods  of  preaching,  and  that  he  was  bom  to  **  set  things 
right."  This  we  are  painfully  constrained  to  regard  as  largely 
accounting  for  his  sad  and  pitiable  course.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  arrogance  and  presumption  and  self-complacency  which  natu- 
rally excite  our  repugnance.  There  was  in  it  all  a  naivetP.  and 
guilelessness  which  modified  the  popular  judgment.  He  would 
exhibit  follies,  but  in  the  midst  of  them  would  be  seen  a  sim- 
plicity and  noble  spirit  and  an  amiable  sort  of  hallucination.  He 
was  a  combination  of  talent  and  oddity.  He  was  a  brilliant 
genius,  but  an  idealist  and  impracticable  visionary,  living  Jin  a 
mystic  atmosphere,  and  his  admirers  had  a  heavy  load  to  bear  in 
his  extravagances.  He  was  a  good  man,  but  marked  by  grievous 
infirmities.  In  public  ministration  he  seemed  utterly  without 
prudence  and  practical  wisdom.*     His  pulpit  services  he  would 

*  John  Brown,  of  Haddington,  ased  to  aay  to  his  students,  '*  If  ye  lack  graoe  ye 
may  get  it  hy  praying  for  it ;  if  ye  hick  learning  ye  may  get  it  hy  working  for  it ; 
bat  if  ye  lack  common  sense  I  dinna  ken  where  ye  are  to  get  it !" 
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ofteu  protract  beyond  the  bounds  of  all  judgment  and  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reasonable  endurance — continuing  them  for  three  hours 
or  more.  He  had  been  known  to  give  two  hours  and  a  half  to  a 
sermon  alone.  When  kindly  and  most  respectfully  requested  by 
the  Session  to  shorten  a  little,  he  not  only  refused  to  do  so,  but 
rebuked  them  for  presuming  to  interfere  with  his  own  sense  of 
duty.  He  says  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  :  **  I  told  them  they  must 
talk  no  more  to  me  concerning  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  for  I 
would  submit  to  no  authority  in  that  matter  but  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  from  which  also  I  would  take  liberty  to  appeal  if  it 
gainsaid  ray  conscience."  And  again,  subsequent  to  this,  he 
writes  to  her,  **  Our  service  extended  to  three  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  two  hours  and  a  half  in  the  evening,  and  I  find  I  cannot 
relax."  When  attempting  to  regain  his  hold  on  the  fashiinable 
and  worldly  auditors,  as  they  began  dropping  away  from  his  ser- 
vices, he  refused  to  shorten  even  by  half  an  hour.  Dr.  Chalmers 
tells  of  his  going  to  London  to  preach  for  him  on  a  special  occa- 
sion. Irving  took  part  of  the  services  which  preceded  the  ser- 
mon. His  prayer  was  forty  minutes  long,  and  his  reading  of  the 
Scripture,  and  expounding  thereof  as  he  read,  about  as  much 
more,  so  that  the  audience  was  well  wearied  before  the  invited 
guest  of  the  occasion  had  a  chance  to  begin.  And  Chalmers 
humorously  adds,  **  When  my  turn  came,  ot  what  use  could  I  be 
in  an  exhausted  receiver?"  It  might  seem  ungracious  to  repro- 
duce the  following  incident,  were  it  not  illustrative  of  Irving's 
utter  lack  of  tact  combined  with  his  simplicity  and  straight- 
forwardness. A  certain  gentleman  invited  a  party  of  Christian 
friends  to  his  house.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  before  sepa- 
rating, a  late  supper  was  to  be  served.  Some  of  the  guests  had 
three  miles  to  walk  after  the  meal.  But  before  silting  down  to 
eat  Irving  was  requested  by  the  host  to  read  the  Bible  and 
expound  a  little.  He  began,  and  continued  to  discourse  on  and 
on.  At  last  the  clock  struck  twelve,  and  then  the  host  verj" 
gently  suggested  it  might  be  desirable  to  draw  to  a  close.  **  Who 
art  thou,"  replied  Irving,  **  who  darest  to  interrupt  the  man  of 
God  in  the  midst  of  his  administration  ?"  He  pursued  his  talk 
for  some  time  longer,  then  closed  the  book,  and  waving  his  long 
arm  over  the  head  of  his  host,  uttered  a  prayer  that  the  brother's 
offense  might  be  forgiven  !  * 

At  another  time,  when  in  his  tide  of  popularity,  he  was  invited 
to  deliver  an  address  before  the  London  Missionary  S  ociety .  The 
house  was  crowded  long  in  advance  of  the  hour.     Irving's  pro- 

*  Related  by  a  Rev.  Mr.  Craig,  of  Eiinbargh,  and  given  in  Hanna*s  Memoirs  of 
Chalmers,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  27(5. 
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lixity  was  so  great  that  he  had  to  stop  twice  in  the  course  of  the 
address  to  let  the  people  rest  themselves  by  singing.  But  this 
was  not  the  whole  of  his  tactless  course  that  night.  The  Society, 
like  all  our  Missionary  Boards  now,  with  its  stations  and  men 
and  its  great  network  of  operations,  had  to  be  maintained  by  the 
money  offerings  at  home,  and  depended  much  on  the  large  popu- 
lar anniversary  mee-tin^s  to  stir  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
()eoplft.  But  what  should  the  speaker  of  the  occasion  do  but 
ignore  all  this,  and  make  his  whole  address  a  disparagement  of 
systematic  or  organized  methods  of  missionary  work,  and  a  pro- 
test against  the  **  machinery  of  evangelism,*'  and  urge  as  the 
ideal  plan  that  missionaries  go  forth  as  free  lances,  without  staff 
or  scrip,  without  banker  or  provision,  and  responsible  to  no  Society 
or  Board  with  its  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  its  balance 
sheets !  The  address  fell  like  a  pall  on  the  friends  of  the  Society. 
The  directors  were  greatly  chagrined  and  metaphorically  gnashed 
their  teeth  and,  departing  from  usual  custom,  refused  to  print  it. 
Thereupon  Irving  published  it  himself  and  dedicated  it  to  whom  ? 
To  the  poet  Coleridge,  thus  acknowledging:  **  You  have  been 
more  profitable  to  my  faith  in  orthodox  doctrine,  to  my  spiritual 
understanding  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  my  right  concej:)tion 
of  the  Christian  Church,  than  any  or  all  the  men  with  whom  I 
have  entertained  friendship  or  conversation." 

In  Leigh  HanVs  Correspondence^  Vol.  II,  Charles  Lamb  thus 
writes  (1825):  **  I  have  got  acquainted  with  Mr.  Irving,  the 
Scotch  preacher,  whose  fame  must  have  reached  you.  He  is  a 
humble  disciple  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  S.  T.  C.  Judge  how 
Irving's  sectarists  must  start  when  I  tell  you  he  has  dedicated  a 
book  to  S.  T.  C,  acknowledging  to  have  learned  more  from  him 
than  from  all  the  men  he  ever  conversed  Avith.  He  is  a  most 
amiable,  sincere,  modest  man  in  a  room,  this  Boanerges  in  the 
temple.  Mrs.  Montague  told  him  the  dedication  would  do  him  no 
good.  *  That  shall  be  a  reason  for  doing  it,'  was  his  answer. 
....  Judge  now  whether  this  man  be  a  quack." 

In  the  dedication  of  a  volume  of  sermons  to  another  of  his 
philosopher  friends,  Basil  Montague,  he  takes  occasion  to  repeat 
this  acknowledgment,  confessing  himself  *'  more  beholden  to  our 
sage  friend,  Mr.  Coleridge,  than  to  all  men  besides  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.*' 

As  another  surprising  expression  of  indebtedness  for  theological 
conception  (related  in  Carlyle's  Reminiscences)^  Irving,  speaking 
once  of  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister^s  Traveh,  said  :  '*  In  this  Ger- 
man poet  there  are  some  pages  about  Christ  and  the  Christian 
religion  which,  as  I  study  and  restudy,  have  more  sense  about 
that  matter  than  I  have  found  in  all  the  iheolo^^ians  I  have  read." 
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While  still  a  notability  in  London  some  began  to  speak  of  him 
as  **a  disappointed  notability."  His  audiences  continued  large, 
though  the  new  building,  much  more  spacious  than  the  old,  was 
seldom  overcrowded.  The  character  of  his  hearers,  however,  out- 
side the  orifrinal,  steadfast  membership  of  the  church,  had  greatly 
changed.  **  Fashion  went  its  idle  way,"  said  Carlyle,  and  the 
coroneted  carriap;es  were  no  longer  seen  at  the  doors.  The  titled 
classes,  the  great  ones  in  the  world  of  letters  and  in  public  affairs 
had  had  their  fill.  Those  now  taking  their  places  were  another 
kind  of  people — they  were  of  a  class  that  loved  the  unbeaten 
paths  and  whose  ears  itched  for  startling  novelties.  **  Yielding 
partly  to  his  own  excursive  instincts,"  wrote  Dr.  James  Hamil- 
ton, **  and  partly  to  the  temptation  to  tell  some  new  thing  to  an 
excited  throng  expecting  a  sensation  every  Sunday,  soberer 
themes  were  exchanged  for  exuberant  discourses  on  prophecy  and 
for  subtle  speculations  on  the  mystical  and  the  mysterious. 
These  were  followed  by  his  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  the  miracu- 
lous gifts  and  by  weird  prayer  meetings  held  in  the  morning  dawn, 
and  conferences  and  strange  expoundings  through  the  day,  and  the 
*  tongues  '  came  and  *  the  idealist  became  the  simple  visionary.'  *'* 

Irving's  mind  was  not  of  the  logical  or  judicial  order,  and  in 
theological  speculations  he  was  obscure,  sentimental  and  fanciful. 
He  had  imagination  and  was  rich  in  poetic  and  spiritual  concep- 
tions. But,  as  Principal  Tulloch  said  of  him,  he  was  never  at 
any  lime  a  thinker,  and  was  destitute  of  the  critical  intellect.  He 
was  attracted  by  whatever  in  theology  or  philosophy  had  a  tinge 
of  mysticism.  Dr.  Chalmers  tells  of  Irving  once  taking  him  to 
an  interview  with  Coleridge.  He  himself,  he  says,  found  tlie 
poet- philosopher's  monologue  **  mainly  far  out  of  all  sight  and 
all  sympathy,"  while  Irving  sat  as  at  the  feet  of  an  oracle  and 
drank  in  every  syllable.  Going  away,  Chalmers  remarked  on  the 
obscurity  of  what  they  had  been  hearing,  and  in  his  downright 
Scotch  way  said  he  **  liked  to  see  all  sides  of  an  idea  before 
taking  up  with  it."  Irving  responded,  very  characteristically, 
**  For  my  part,  I  love  to  see  an  idea  looming  through  the  mist! " 
That  remark  throws  light  on  his  mental  vagaries.  And  yet  with 
all  this  predilection  for  the  shadowy  and  fanciful,  no  one  could  be 
more  insistently  dogmatic  than  he. 

I  have  found  no  instance  where  he  ever  confessed  himself  mis- 
taken, or  relinquished  a  cherished  view  if  it  were  opposed.     The 

*  Ciirlyle's  jadgment  in  this  connectioa  is  most  probably  overdrawn  :    **  The 

intoxicating  poison  had  been  swallowed There  was  now  the  impossibility 

to  live  neglected,  to  walk  in  qniet  paths.    Singalarity  must  henceforth  snoceed 
8in<zularity." 
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contrary  judgment  and  opinions  of  friends  had  no  eflfect  on  bis 
mind.  In  Ihe  matter  of  his  intercourse  with  fellow-ministers, 
there  was  always  a  sense  of  **  aloofness/'  Cordial  and  sympa- 
thetic relations  with  his  brethren  seemed  limited  to  scattered  ones 
here  and  there,  who  for  the  most  part  were  marked  by  peculiarities 
of  personal  history  or  of  views.  He  formed  associations  and  con- 
genial intimacies  in  ranks  outside  his  own  calling,  to  an  extent 
perhaps  very  unusual  among  busy  pastors.  This  was  m  part  due 
to  bis  cultivated  tastes  and  aptitudes,  but  very  largely  due  to  that 
cynical  judgment  of  the  ministers  of  his  time,  which  marked  him 
from  the  very  first,  as  to  their  conception  of  the  work  and  their 
qualifications.  When  he  resided  for  a  time  in  Edinburgh,  while 
a  licentiate,  Carlyle  says  he  **  used  to  give  breakfasts  to  the  intel- 
lectualities he  fell  in  with."  In  the  years  of  his  London  popu- 
larity he  mingled  with  poets  and  painters,  with  literary  men  and 
philosophers,  and  **  with  many  of  the  world's  great,"  as  Mrs. 
Oliphant  remarks,  *'  whose  society  was  not  specially  open  to 
ministers  of  the  Gospel."  As  we  have  seen,  he  sat  as  a  disciple 
of  Coleridge.  He  was  on  confidential  terms  with  Basil  Montague 
and  hia  wife,  and  an  intimate  in  the  inner  circle  of  their  home, 
where  he  met  many  of  the  world's  notabilities.  Goodwin,  the 
radical  Socialistic  philosopher,  and  advocate,  for  a  time,  of  perni- 
cious theories  concerning  marriage,  was  another  with  whom  he 
had  association. 

He  took  to  advancing  strange  views  as  to  the  nature  of  Christ.* 
That  in  becoming  incarnate  the  Lord  had  taken  human  nature  in 
its  fallen  estate,  with  its  sinful  tendencies,  a  nature  which  was  in  all 
respects  as  ours  ;  that  His  body  was  of  sinful  substance  against 
which  He  had  to  strive.  That  His  holiness  in  the  life  of  the  flesh 
was  not  due  to  any  native  quality  making  it  to  differ  from  humanity 
in  general,  but  to  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  the 
Lord  was  without  sin  only  because,  in  the  constant  struggle  and 
conflict.  He  came  off  victorious.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  these  may 
have  been  only  unguarded  deductions  from  the  evident  truth  that, 
as  possessed  of  a  human  nature,  Christ  could  be  subject  to  tempta- 
tion. But  he  would  brook  no  questioning  and,  when  controverted 
on  the  subject,  proceeded  to  develop  his  thought  into  an  essential 
conception  of  Christ's  human  nature,  which  was  construed  to 
mean  the  sinfulness  of  that  nature.  The  Presbytery  of  London 
felt  obliged  to  condemn  the  views  which,  by  speech  and  pen,  he 
was  zealously  propagating.  And  here  Irviug's  fatuous  perver- 
sity exhibited  itself.     Instead  of  modifying  or  explaining  in  accord- 

*  The  book  *' Christ's  Holiness  in  the  Flesh,*'  a  series  of  his  palpit  discourses, 
1831. 
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ance  with  the  thought  of  the  Church  in  respect  of  the  Lord's 
humanity,  he  would  insist  on  the  same  misleading  expressions ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  in  a  persistent  and  unyielding  dogmatism 
would  pertinaciously  charge  his  opponents  with  robbing  the  Lord 
of  His  true  glory,  and  that  they  denied  Christ  had  truly  come  in 
the  flesh,  and  were  Anti-christ  and  enemies  of  the  truth. 

About  this  time  he  had  become  enamored  of  predictive 
prophecy  relative  to  the  outward  and  political  state  of  the  world, 
the  signs  of  the  times,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  second 
coming  of  Christ.  This  quite  absorbed  him  and  he  spent  much 
time  attending  prophetic  conferences,  and  mingling  with  new  and 
divers  characters  whom  those  themes  attracted.  With  his  imag- 
inative temperament,  the  extremer  phases  and  the  more  mystical 
and  allegorical  methods  of  interpretation  took  hold  of  him  at 
once.  His  sermons  and  addresses  now  were  largely  on  those 
lines.  The  question  of  Catholic  emancipation  was  then  before 
the  country,  and  this  gave  new  zest  to  the  subject  of  political 
conditions  in  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth.  He 
went  up  to  Scotland  in  the  spring  of  1828,  preaching  his  messages 
on  prophecy  as  he  had  opportunity,  and  especially  in  Edinburgh. 
The  General  Assembly  was  in  session  there  at  that  time.  Not  to 
divert  from  the  Assembly's  hours  of  work,  he  took  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  as  his  hour.  It  was  but  six  years  since  he  had  left 
Scotland,  a  preacher  slightly  esteemed.  Now  he  was  **  the  great 
Mr.  Irving,"  and  Assembly  commissioners  and  the  j)eople  of  the 
town  thronged  the  church  and  gave  tribute,  at  least  to  the  spell  of 
his  eloquence.  Dr.  Chalmers  writes:  **  He  (Irving)  has  given 
twelve  lectures  on  Prophecy  to  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  and 
certainly  there  mast  have  been  a  marvelous  power  of  attraction 
that  could  turn  a  whole  population  out  of  their  beds  so  early  as 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  largest  church  was  over- 
crowded. I  heard  him  once  ;  but  1  must  just  be  honest  enough 
and  humble  enough  to  acknowledge  that  I  scarcely  understood  a 
single  word,  nor  do  I  comprehend  the  ground  on  which  he  goes  in 
his  violent  allegorizations,  chiefly  of  the  Old  Testament."*  This 
line  of  thought  so  look  possession  of  him  that  gradually  he  be- 
came imbued  with  the  conviction  that  the  first  age  of  the  Church 
should  be  reproduced  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  tlie 
phenomena  of  miraculous  gifts — healings,  speaking  with  unknown 

♦  Banna* 9  MemoirB  of  Chalmers,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  226.     Again  Chalmers  speaks  of 

it :  '*  He  is  drawing  prodigions  crowds I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 

it  is  quite  woefal.  There  is  power  and  richness  and  gleams  of  exqnisite  heanty, 
bat  withal  a  mysticism  and  an  extreme  all^orization  which  I  am  snre  mast  be 
pernicious  to  the  general  cause.  This  is  the  impression  of  every  clergyman  I  have 
met,  and  some  think  of  making  a  friendly  remonstrance  with  him.  ' 
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tongues,  and  direct  revelations  by  the  Spirit — were  again  to  be  the 
dowry  of  the  Church.  At  times,  too,  he  gave  intimations  of  our 
modern  Christian  Science  view  that  bodily  disease  was  sin,  and  no 
man  with  faith  ought  to  be  overcome  by  it. 

Just  then  there  developed  in  Scotland  one  of  those  remarkable 
relitrio- psychological  occurrences  of  which  we  occasionally  hear. 
A  Miss  Campbell,  as  we  are  told,  after  a  long  invalidism,  was 
restored  to  health  in  response  to  prayer,  and  this  was  accompanied 
by  her  instantly  speaking  **  at  great  length  and  with  superhuman 
strength"  in  an  unknown  tongue.  This  was  shortly  afterward 
followed  by  a  similar  instance  in  the  case  of  another  young 
woman  of  the  same  neighborhood.  These  reports  made  a  great 
stir,  and  to  Irving's  mind  were  as  sparks  to  the  tinder.  "  They 
carry  to  me,"  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  '*  a  spiritual  conviction 
and  a  spiritual  reproof  which  I  cannot  express."  Thus  began 
the  agitating  and  woeful  chapter  which  irretrievably  wrecked  and 
despoiled  him. 

In  the  meantime  his  congregation  had  greatly  changed  in  char- 
acter. The  literati  and  the  fashionable  and  the  titled  classes  were 
no  more  seen,  and  the  carriages  with  coronets  and  emblazonry 
drew  up  no  more  at  the  doors.  His  faithful  Scotch  Presbyterians 
held  on,  but  were  becoming  painfully  apprehensive.  A  new 
clientele  had  developed  entirely  unlike  the  original  stock — those 
whom  the  preacher's  eloquence  had  touched,  and  those  drawn  by 
his  prophetic  studies,  and  all  those  who  delighted  in  the  specula- 
tive and  mystical  and  shadowy  more  than  in  the  things  of  sober 
preaching.*  And  now  began  in  this  staid  old  Scotch  church  the 
strange  phenomenon  of  the  so-called  *'  Tongues."  This  was  a 
sudden  breaking  out  into  speech,  as  the  impulse  might  seize,  with- 
out regard  to  order  or  decorum  in  the  assembly.  This  *'  utter- 
ance ' '  was  regarded  as  a  direct  message  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
speaker  being  but  the  passive  medium.  The  message  waa  pre- 
ceded by  a  burst  of  doleful  and  unintelligible  sounds,  startling  in 
their  fullness  and  strength,,  which  was  the  *'  unknown  tongue," 
serving  as  a  heralding  signal  and  sign  of  inspiration  to  prepare  the 
ears  for  the  vernacular  utterance  about  to  follow.  This  **  utter- 
ance ' '  or  message  was  generally  of  an  exclamatory  and  hortatory 
character,  insipid  and  commonplace,  and  exciting  attention  only 
by  reason  of  its  outri  accompaniments.  At  first  Irving  thought 
to  restrict  these  demonstrations  to  more  private  and  less  formal 
gatherings.     And  it  is  said  that  at  morning  meetings  in  the  early 

*Dr.  James  Hamilton's  desoription  is  **a  coterie  of  charlatans  and  moonshiny 
mystios,  visionary  men  and  hysterioal  women,  who  domineered  and  flattered  by 
toniB." 
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daybreak  hour  as  many  as  a  thousand  would  sometimes  be  present, 
and  these  weird  and  astonishing  utterances  would  be  heard.  But 
that  fantastical  element  of  his  people  were  persistent  and  aggres- 
sive and  would  not  be  restrained,  and  the  warnings  and  reproofs 
of  the  **  prophets ''  mastered  him,  and  he  announced  in  the  pulpit 
that  his  conscience  would  no  longer  permit  him  to  stifle  the  voice 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  church  !  A  notable  scene  soon  fol- 
lowed. Two  of  the  sisterhood,  during  the  morning  service, 
*'  gave  vent  to  utterance,"  producing  the  utmost  confusion. 
Irving  was  in  the  midst  of  hin  sermon,  one  of  those  discourses  of 
genius,  it  is  said,  which  **  still  ranked  among  the  wonders  of  the 
times."  But  neither  to  his  own  mind  nor  to  the  interrupting 
**  prophetesses  "  did  the  sense  of  impropriety  or  disorder  suggest 
itself.  When  the  half-incoherent  message  was  finished,  he  did 
not  resume  his  sermon,  but  told  the  people  this  was  the  hand  of 
God,  and  the  divine  directory  by  which  he  must  henceforth  be 
guided ;  and  turning  to  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  1  Corinthians, 
he  discoursed  on  his  favorite  theme  of  tongues  and  revelations  antl 
prophesyings.  At  night,  the  church  being  filled  to  its  utmost, 
there  was  a  like  scene,  only  of  still  greater  confusion. 

In  view  of  that  day's  unparalleled  scenes,  Irving  was  led  for 
the  moment  to  regret  the  experiment,  and  to  declare  that  he  wouhi 
not  again  expose  the  Sabbath  services  to  such  outbreaks.  But 
before  the  week  was  over,  he  rose  above  mere  prudential  con- 
siderations ;  and  when  the  Sabbath  came  recanted  his  error,  and 
begged  the  people  to  listen  with  devout  attention  should  it  please 
the  Lord  to  speak  by  the  mouth  of  His  messengers  there  present. 
They  had  not  long  to  wait.  A  young  woman,  a  Miss  Cardale, 
rose  to  **  prophesy,"  beginning  in  the  unknown  tongue  and  then 
passing  into  the  known  in  the  following  ejaculatory  testimony  : 
*'  He  shall  reveal  iti  He  shall  reveal  it !  Yea,  heed  it !  Yea, 
heed  it !  Ye  are  yet  in  the  wilderness.  Despise  not  His  Word  ! 
Despise  not  His  Word  !  Not  a  jot  or  tittle  shall  pass  away  !" 
And  Irving  reverently  called  on  the  church  to  bless  the  Lord  for 
His  voice,  which  they  had  just  heard  in  the  midst  of  the  congre- 
gation ! 

Amazing  as  it  seems,  here  was  Irving's  conviction  and  his  con- 
science. He  made  no  claim  to  the  **gift  of  tongues"  for  him- 
self. But,  as  he  believed,  the  *'  gifted  persons  "  were  among  his 
people,  and  to  silence  them  was  to  silence  the  voice  of  God  I  Ouu 
of  his  judicious  elders,  his  own  brother-in-law,  William  Hamilton, 
thus  wrote  at  this  time:  **  Mr.  Irving  is  fully  persuaded  and  hesi- 
tates not  to  declare  that  it  is  the  Holy  Ghost  speaking  in  the  mem- 
bers of  Christ,   as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  ....  and  he  is  s.  • 
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thoroughly  convinced  in  his  own  mind,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  an  impression  upon  him,  or  to  induce  that  caution  which 
the  circumstances  seem  so  imperatively  to  demand.*' 

The  delusion  gained  ground.  A  number  of  masterful  men  con- 
nected themselves  with  it  and  seemed  to  control  Irving.  This 
element  outnumbered  the  sober  Scotch  remnant,  who  soon  realized 
that  they  were  unable  to  stay  the  current.  The  Session  would 
have  compromised  had  he  been  willing  to  suppress  the  manifesta- 
tions in  public,  allowing  him  liberty  in  the  more  private  meet- 
ings. But  he  would  not  agree  to  shut  out  what  he  took  for  the 
voice  ot  God  from  any  meeting  of  the  church,  and  he  only 
became  more  headstrong  and  extreme.  A  bridgeless  chasm  began 
to  open  between  himself  and  his  earlier  brethren. 

In  the  meantime  the  church  was  suffering.  It  had  become  a 
target  and  laughing-stock  to  the  irreverent  public.  The  press 
took  up  the  matter.  The  London  Times  spoke  of  the  **  blasphe- 
mous absurdities  enacted  in  the  Caledonian  Church,  *'  **  the 
screaming  of  hysterical  women  and  the  ravings  of  fanatic  men, ' ' 
the  **  fooleries'*  and  the  **hideous  interludes  of  the  unknown 
tongues.'  *  And  such  was  the  scandal  and  reproach  that  the  church 
authorities  were  at  last  constrained  to  interfere.  The  organization 
was  in  connection  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
the  property  vested  there.  It  was  held  by  the  trustees  for  the 
purposes  of  religious  service  according  to  the  doctrine,  form  of 
worship  and  mode  of  discipline  of  that  Church  ;  and  the  trust- 
deed  provided  that  in  all  cases  of  complaint  against  the  minister, 
brought  by  the  trustees,  the  Presbytery  of  London  should  adjudi- 
cate, their  decision  being  final.  Such  was  the  novelty  of  the  situ- 
ation which  had  been  precipitated  that  this  seemed  the  only  prac- 
ticable method  of  interference.  Accordingly,  after  friendly 
remonstrance  and  long  patience,  and  even  kindly  proposals  of 
compromise,  as  respected  the  time  and  place  of  the  **  prophesy- 
ing," had  proved  without  avail,  the  trustees  prepared  their  case 
for  Presbytery,  alleging  that  the  pastor  permitted  and  encouraged 
the  interruption  of  the  public  sanctuary  service  by  those  not 
ministers  nor  licentiates  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  by  per- 
sons neither  members  nor  seat-holders.  When  it  was  first  bruited 
that  the  trustees  conteipi plated  this  appeal,  Irving  very  character- 
istically addressed  them  in  written  communications  in  which, 
resolutely  refusing  to  deviate  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
course  he  had  adopted,  he  solemnly  warned  them  **  in  the  name 
of  the  Most  High  God  not  to  gainsay  or  impede  the  work  of 
speaking  with  tongues  and  prophesying  ";  that  the  manifestation 
of  which  they  complained  was  **  verily  the  mighty  work  of  God, 
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which  to  act  against  is  to  act  against  the  Holy  Ghost'';  and  as  if 
they  were  the  offenders  under  charge,  he  adjures  them  *'  retrace 
your  steps.  Come  forward  and  confess  your  sin  in  having  thought 
or  spoken  evil  against  it."  Conditions  and  circumstances  which 
in  the  case  of  any  other  man  would  at  least  have  caused  hesita- 
tion at  this  moment  of  crisis,  had  not  the  slightest  deterrent  influ- 
ence on  Irving' s  mind.  The  tried  friends  of  years,  both  in  the 
Church  and  without,  were  lamenting  his  course;  while  his  new 
following  were  but  partisan  friends,  having  but  little  in  common 
with  him,  adherents  only  of  yesterday  and  only  as  he  represented 
their  vagaries  and  submitted  to  their  methods.  His  elders,  with 
but  one  exception,  withstood  him.  His  wife's  father.  Dr.  Martin, 
the  long-time  pastor  in  Kirkcaldy,  affectionately  sought  to  dis- 
suade him.  Thomas  Carlyle  and  his  wife,  in  vexation  and  in 
great  plainness  of  speech,  remonstrated  with  him  against  his 
**  Bedlam  "  and  **  chaos."  His  friend  Coleridge  grieved  that  he 
was  **  throwing  himself  away."  His  own  chosen  assistant  in  the 
congregation,  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  who  had  been  fully  committed  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  tongues  and  the  divine  gifts,  renounced  it  all 
as  a  gross  mistake.  And  even  the  man  Baxter — who  had  been 
one  of  the  most  active  and  conspicuous  in  the  band  of  "  prophets, '  * 
a  stimulator  and  director  of  Irving  to  a  large  degree,  and  who 
had  brought  many  into  the  new  band — on  the  very  morning  of 
the  day  Irving  was  to  meet  the  Presbytery  and  make  his  defense, 
this  man  suddenly  appeared  at  his  house  to  announce  his  own 
recantation,  and  to  tell  him  his  conviction  **  that  we  have  all 
been  speaking  by  a  lying  spirit  and  not  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord."  We  wonder  how  poor  Irving  could  stand  up  against  all 
this  strong  tide.  But  none  of  these  things  moved  him.  His 
self-complacent  air  was,  **  'Tis  they  who  are  blind,  'tis  I  who 
see  1"  He  set  himself  in  fatal  steadfastness  against  all  discour- 
agements, and  with  head  erect  and  confidence  unshaken  he 
appeared  before  the  Presbytery. 

He  made  a  protracted  and  impassioned  presentation  of  his  case. 
He  claimed  for  himself,  as  **  the  angel  of  the  Church,"  an 
authority  above  every  Church  court,  in  the  exercise  of  which 
none  could  control  him  save  the  exalted  Lord  Himself.  He 
iifTirmed  the  absolute  reality  of  the  alleged  miraculous  gifts,  and 
that  they  were  to  continue  a  perpetual  endowment  in  the  Church. 
The  utterances  which  had  been  given  forth  among  his  people 
had  the  signs  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost  upon  them,  and  were  **  in  words 
worthy  of  God,"  and  **  Can  there  be  any  statute  forbidding  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  speak  in  his  own  temple?"  Neither  did  he  rest 
on  the  defensive,  but  boldly  carried  the  war  into  the  territory  of 
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his  judges,  charging  that  they  would  not  heed  the  Scriptures  and 
hence  were  not  a  court  of  Christ,  but  were  enemies  of  the  cross 
and  Anti-christ,  and  the  Lord  was  angry  with  them.  That  they 
had  *'  been  betrayed  into  the  snare  of  Satan  and  had  brought 
complaint  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  which  awful  responsibility 
I  pray  God  your  souls  may  be  delivered.*'  That  the  Protestant 
Churches  were  as  truly  in  the  state  of  Babylon  as  was  the  Koman 
Church.  And  he  warned  them  how  onerous  a  day  it  would  be  for 
London  and  for  the  whole  kingdom  if  *'  with  a  stout  heart  and  a 
high  hand  you  shut  up  that  house  in  which  alone  the  voice  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  heard,  *'  and  **  with  a  trust-deed  beat  the  minister  of 
Jesus  from  his  place,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  from  llis  place  also.'' 
**  It  is  not  I  that  am  decided  against,  but  it  is  you,  the  pastors  and 
elders,  that  are  decided  against."*  :; 

He  was  not  sparing  in  vituperation  and  invective  either.  He 
solemnly  denounced  the  presbyters  before  him  as  **  in  arms  against 
the  King,"  and  he  would  lead  forth  his  squadron  to  do  battle,  **  na 
longer  by  your  side,  but  against  you,  until  you  change  your  ensign 
and  fight  under  the  banner  of  the  Word  of  God."  The  Psalmist's 
words  of  indignation  against  his  foes  he  made  his  own,  refusing 
"to  make  distinctions  between  my  personal  friends  and  God." 
But  all  this  was  not  **  in  malice,  but  contrariwise  in  love."  He 
could  wash  their  feet  with  his  tears,  *'  if  only  I  might  thereby 
prevail  to  turn  them  back  from  their  pernicious  ways. ' '  And  he 
assured  them  there  was  mercy  with  God  whom  they  had  offended, 
**  if  they  will  repent  of  their  sins  and  lie  low  in  the  dust  before 
Him." 

The  Presbytery,  after  fully  considering  the  question,  and  deplor- 
ing the  necessity  laid  upon  them,  took  action  to  the  effect  that, 
by  his  breaches  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  he  had  rendered  himself 
imfit  to  remain  the  minister  of  that  Scotch  Church  in  London. 
The  trustees  therefore  locked  the  doors  upon  him. 

Such  were  the  anomalies  in  Irving  that  it  is  said  his  preaching 
all  this  while,  apart  from  his  vagaries  about  the  tongues,  was^ 
with  his  customary  power,  and  that  on  the  very  Sabbath  day  of 
his  exclusion,  appointed  as  a  Communion  Sabbath,  two  hundred 
were  ready  to  be  admitted  as  new  members.  He  and  his  largo 
flock  assembled  for  their  matins  **  in  the  early  May  sunshine, 
before  the  world  was  half-awake,"  and  found  the  gates  closed 
upon  them.     His  following  numbered  more  than  half  the  church, 

*  It  is  all  very  pitiable,  yet  we  cannot  bat  recall  the  incident  of  the  old  Greelc 
philosopher  whom  the  oonrt  once  banished  from  the  city.  Hearing  the  decice 
read  to  him,  and  tnrning  at  once  to  depart  from  its  coasts,  he  threw  back  his  I'ar- 
thian^lart,  "And  I  banish  the  city  !" 
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and  they  went  out,  ejected,  as  they  claimed,  for  the  truth's  sake, 
and  with  the  air  of  martyrs.  Irving  had  no  organific  faculty,  nor 
perhaps  desire  for  much  of  organization.  He  so  dwelt  in  a  mys- 
tic atmosphere  and  saw  all  things  under  a  poetic  glamor  that  it  is 
likely,  had  he  been  left  to  himself,  his  movement  would  never 
have  assumed  much  externality.  But  it  was  not  long  before  it 
came  under  the  control  of  men  much  shrewder  than  he,  and  pos- 
sessed of  great  administrative  and  directing  capacity.  For  a 
while  the  people  were  known  simply  as  Irvingites.  But  in  the 
course  of  time,  under  the  executive  lead  of  Mr.  Henry  Drum- 
mond  and  others,  the  movement  developed  into  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church. 

With  his  temperamental  peculiarities,  Irving  could  perceive  no 
moral  impropriety  in  a  loose  alliance  to  the  faith  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  which  had  ordained  him.  He  anticipated 
those  in  the  ranks  of  the  ministry  since  his  day  who  have  sought 
to  relieve  their  consciences  in  the  matter  of  Confessional  relations. 
He  would  speak  of  a  Church  creed  as  a  **  snare  to  tender  con- 
sciences and  a  trial  to  honest  men,''  that  it  pertained  to  the  past 
and  is  **  what  the  Cburch  thought  at  that  time."  He  claimed 
for  himself  a  full  liberty  of  attitude,  and  would  make  the  spe- 
cious plea  that  **  the  person  is  above  the  book,  and  not  the  book 
above  the  person."  Ho  favored  Macleod  Cam])bell,  who,  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote,  had  been  condemned  by  the  Scotch 
Assembly  for  doctrinal  errors ;  also  Thomas  Erskine,  of  Linlathen, 
whose  writings  had  been  questioned,  and  he  boldly  charged  that 
the  Church  courts  had  rendered  more  **  wicked  judgments  and 
had  more  grieved  God  and  Christ  than  did  the  Council  of  Trent," 
and  had  '*  sealed  themselves  Babylon,  and  had  set  up  the  abomina- 
tion which  makelh  desolate  in  the  holy  place  ";  that  they  were  a 
*'  degenerate  race  of  rulers  who  had  sold  themselves  to  do  iniquity 
with  greediness,  and  to  draw  sin  as  with  a  cart-rope."  And  when 
citicised  for  remaining  in  a  Church  with  which  he  was  so  at  vari- 
ance, and  whose  usages  and  authority  in  the  ordinances  of  worship 
he  felt  free  to  disregard,  he  justified  himself  therein,  claiming 
that  to  withdraw  would  be  **  selfish  and  treacherous  to  his 
Master." 

The  rupture  with  his  old  Church  and  the  initiation  of  his  new 
movement  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  poor  Irving.  It 
was  a  sad  change  and  he  felt  it  sorely.  The  heart  is  touched  as 
one  reads  of  it.  Broken  now  were  all  his  old  ties  of  ancestral 
Church  and  his  early  fellowships.  He  had  one  kind  of  repose, 
however,  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger— his  days  of  con- 
lention  and  strife  with  former  friends  were  now  over,  and  he  had 
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unchallenged  freedom  in  regard  to  the  '*  manifestations."  But 
he  was  a  sad  and  brooding  man,  without  buoyancy  or  ambition. 
He  found  relief  to  his  spirit  by  excessive  preaching — preaching  in 
his  church,  preaching  on  the  commons,  on  the  street  corners,  some- 
times every  day  of  the  week  for  weeks  at  a  time.*  And  when 
thus  preaching  there  would  stand  near  by  some  obscure  man  or 
woman  to  be  seized  by  **  the  power''  and  break  in  with  the 
"  tongue"  and  the  prophecy,  and  for  whom  the  great  preacher 
would  reverently  pause,  as  for  the  voice  of  God  1  Oh,  it  was 
pitiful  !t 

Interest  in  the  **  tongues  "  phenomena  of  that  period  has  long 
since  ceased.  But  it  may  be  interesting,  for  curiosity's  sake,  to 
look  at  a  few  specimens.  They  are  given  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  Life 
of  Irving.  In  the  course  of  one  sermon  Irving  was  thus  inter- 
rupted seven  times.J  Speaking  of  the  Church  as  barren,  an 
ecstatic  voice  cries  out,  "  Oh,  but  she  shall  be  fruitful !  Oh  I 
Oh  !  she  shall  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it — and  subdue  it  1" 

When  he  is  declaring  there  is  salvation  in  Christ  for  every  one, 
a  voice  is  heard  :  **  Ah  I  Shut  Him  not  out — shut  not  out  your 
Saviour  I  Ah  !  you  are  proud  of  your  dignity  I  Ah  I  truly 
your  power  is  fearful  1  Ah !  you  are  not  straitened  in  your 
Father ;  you  are  straitened  in  yourselves  I  Oh,  receive  Him 
now  !     Delay  not  I     Ah  I  wherefore  stand  ye  back  ?" 

Irving  resumes,  when  he  is  immediately  interrupted  again  : 
**  Oh,  I  have  set  before  thee— Oh,  I  have  set  before  thee  an 
open  door  I     Oh,  let  no  man  shut  it — Oh,  let  no  man  shut  it ! " 

Then  again  an  utterance  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  sisters : 
**  Ah  !  will  ye  despise — Ah  I  will  ye  despise  the  blood  of  Jesus  ? 
Will  ye  pass  by  the  cross,  the  cross  of  Jesus  ?  Oh  I  He  was 
slain,  He  was  slain,  and  He  haih  redeemed  you!  He  hath  re- 
deemed you  I  Oh,  the  blood,  the  blood,  the  blood  that  speaketh 
better  things  than  the  blood  of  Abel  !" 

And  again  a  voice  sounds  forth  :  *  *  Ah  I  be  ye  warned  !  Ye 
have  been  warned.     The  Lord  hath  prepared  for  you  a  table,  but 

*  He  onoe  expressed  the  opiaion  that  "no  man  is  farDished  for  the  ministry  till 
he  oan  nnolanp  hin  pocket  Bible  and,  wherever  it  opens,  discourse  from  it  largely 
aod  spiritaally  to  th^people." 

f  '*  How  are  the  mit^hty  fallen  !"  exclaims  his  good  friend  Carlyle.  "My  own 
high  Iryinif  come  to  this,  by  paltry  popularities  and  Cockney  admirations  pad- 
dling each  a  head  !*' 

t  Only,  **they  are  not  interruptions,*'  eaid  he  in  his  speech  before  the  Presby- 
tery of  London,  "for  we  are  told,  ' If  anything  be  revealed  to  another  sitting  by, 
let  the  firnt  hold  his  peace.'  And  if  by  the  Spirit  anything  be  revealed  to  any 
006  flitting  by,  thoogb  I  be  engaged  in  piaying — though  I  be  engaged  in  preaching 
— ^I  am  required  to  bold  my  peace !'' 
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it  is  a  table  in  the  presence  of  your  enemies.  Ah^  look  you  well 
to  it  I  The  city  shall  be  builded — ah  !  every  jot,  every  piece  of 
the  edifice.  See  that  ye  build  with  one  hand,  and  with  a  weapon 
in  the  other.  Ah  I  Sanballat,  Sanballat,  Sanballat !  the  Horonite, 
the  Moabite,  the  Amorite  I  Ah  I  confederate,  confederate,  confed- 
erate with  the  Horonite  I     Ah  !     look  ye  to  it,  look  ye  to  it ! " 

Dr.  Addison  Alexander,  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  de- 
scribes a  service  he  himself  attended  in  Irving's  church  in  1883.* 
lie  read  Exod.  xxxix,  with  an  allegorical  exposition.  The 
ouches  of  the  breastplate  he  explained  to  mean  the  rulers  of  the 
Church.  While  he  was  dealing  out  one  of  the  elders  broke 
forth,  first  in  the  signaling  unknown  tongue  which,  though  he 
could  not  exactly  reproduce  it,  he  says  sounded  like  **  Taranti — 
hoiti — ^faragmi — santi."  This  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
vernacular  message,  **  O  ye  people — ^ye  people  of  ye  Lord,  ye 
have  not  the  ouches — ^ye  have  not  the  ouches — ha-a-a ;  ye  must 
have  them — ^ye  must  have  them — ha-a-a  ;  ye  cannot  hear — ^ye  can- 
not hear ! "  As  soon  as  the  voice  began  Irving  had  suspended  his 
exposition  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. f 

Irving' s  Presbytery  in  Scotland  had  already  proceeded  against 
him,  and  he  appeared  before  its  bar  to  answer  to  the  charge  of 
'*  disseminating  heresies,  particularly  the  doctrine  of  the  fallen 
state  and  sinfulness  of  our  Lord's  human  nature."  Under  great 
tension  of  feeling  and  a  strain  of  excitement  throughout  the  pub- 
lic, and  accompanied  with  certain  dramatic  ebullitions  by  Irving 
himself,  the  sentence  of  deposition  was  pronounced — and  he  was 
no  longer  a  minister  or  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

As  before  the  Presbytery  of  London,  so  now,  too,  Irving  became 
the  aggressor,  and  would  judge  and  rebuke  those  who  had  gath- 
ered to  administer  against  him.  When  they  proposed  to  have 
first  a  private  conference  with  him,  he  refused — declaring  he 
would  not  take  their  hand  of  fellowship  nor  eat  bread  with  them, 
but  would  be  at  enmity  with  them  while  they  were  in  rebellion 
against  Christ  in  persecuting  his  faithful  members.     They  were 

*  He  gives  this  pereoDal  picture  :  ''He  has  a  noble  figure  and  his  features  are 
not  u^ly,  with  the  exception  of  an  awfal  squint.  His  hair  is  parted  right  and 
left  and  hangs  down  on  his  shoulders  in  affected  disorder.  His  dress  is  laborionaly 
old  fasti  ioned — a  black  Quaker  coat  and  short  clothes.  His  voice  is  harsh,  but  like 
a  trumpet ;  it  takes  hold  of  one  and  cannot  be  forgotten.** — Life  of  J.  A,  Alexan- 
der, D.n.,  Vol.  I,  p.  290. 

t  Ciirlyle,  in  his  "  Reminiscences j**  describes  a  social  call  he  and  his  wife  once 
paid  til  Irving's  house.  **  Devotees  were  in  the  adjoining  room.  There  burst  forth 
a  shrieking,  hysterical  *Lah,  lall,  lall!*  (little  or  nothing  else  but  T*  and  a*s  for 
Hcveral  minutes),  to  which  Irving  with  singular  calmness  said  only,  *  There,  hear 
you,  these  are  the  Tougues  !'  We  soon  came  away.  *  Why  was  there  not  a  bucket 
of  wat»rto  fling  on  that  lah,  lalling  hysterical  mad  woman,' each  said  to  the 
other." 
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disowning,  not  him,  but  the  Lord,  and  he  reproved  them  all,  both 
ministers  and  elders,  for  their  sins.  They  were  "  in  gross  dark- 
ness" and  their  *' people  were  benighted."  With  an  over, 
whelming  sense  of  indignation,  he  returned  to  his  London  flock. 

That  which  Irving  lacked  of  organizing  power,  the  masterful 
men  of  the  new  movement  were  abundantly  supplied  with,  and  it 
soon  became  manifest  that  he,  the  original  shepherd,  instead  of 
longer  leading,  was  now  himself  carried  on  a  tide  which  other, 
hands  were  directing.  As  apostles  and  elders  and  prophets,  they 
exercised  authority  not  only  in  the  affairs  of  the  congregation  but 
over  Irving  himself.  Whether  they  considered  he  had  never 
been  properly  set  apart  to  the  office  of  **  angel  *'  of  the  Church, 
or  whether  he  had  disobeyed  some  of  their  regulations  in  his 
voluntary  preachings,  or  whether  they  so  far  deferred  to  the  act 
of  his  deposition  from  the  ministry  by  the  Scotch  Presbytery — 
whatever  the  reason  may  have  been,  no  sooner  was  he  back  among 
his  people  than  he  was  notified  that  an  interdict  had  been  issued 
**  in  the  power,*'  forbidding  him  to  assume  any  function  outside 
the  province  of  a  deacon.  This  was  the  greatest  humiliation  and 
indignity  to  the  greatly  tried  man  who  had  already  endured  so 
much  for  those  vagaries  which  were  now  embodied  in  the  new 
Church.  But  he  received  it  with  bowed  head  (for  how  could  he 
appeal  from  an  inspired  direction?),  and  he  sat  among  the  peni- 
tent and  the  silent  ones  until  the  apostles  and  prophets,  catching 
a  new  '*  utterance,"  restored  him  to  his  place.  Bepeatedly  was 
he  reminded  that  he  was  a  subject,  and  no  longer  his  own  master 
or  their  leader.  He  was  censured  and  rebuked  at  times  and  would 
humbly  **  confess  his  errors  "  and  submit  to  the  judgment.  Was 
not  this  what  he  valiantly  contended  for — the  supernatural  utter- 
ances of  prophets  for  instruction  and  guidance  in  the  Church  ? 
He  was  coiliisltfent  and  submitted  himself  and  obeyed.  Along 
with  such  Htifcofliations  inflicted  upon  him,  the  leaders  began  intro- 
ducing mdk^'bf  ceremonial  and  paraphernalia  which  must  have 
been  exceedingly  distasteful  to  Irving.*  And  at  the  same  time  his 
informal  open-^air  work  was  looked  upon  with  disfavor.  His  inter- 
course with  lihe  world  by  pen  and  by  public  functions  ceased  and 
he  became  a  recluse  within  the  walls  of  his  church. 

Irving  was  now  a  broken  man.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year 
his  healtn'  ^s  weakening,  his  energies  flagged,  and  his  spirit 
failed  himV-*^^he  fire  of  his  eloquence  ceased,  and  there  was  a 
plaintive  ^j^&^Jhos  in  his  tone.  **  Eeproach  hath  broken  my 
heart,"   he^  'thoumfully   exclaimed  at   one  time  amid   his   over- 

•  *'The  mdyement  became  wayward  enough,"  says  Dr.  Wm.  Amot,  writing 
aboat  1870,  "and  now  it  marobes  and  bends  and  barns  candles  with  as  much 
cbildisb  earnestness  as  any  of  its  neighbor  ritnalists,  whether  Anglican  or  Bomish." 
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whelming  perplexities.  It  was  pitiful,  and  those  who  had  known 
him  in  earlier  years,  and  who  still  admired  him  even  in  his  aber- 
rations, could  only  grieve  but  could  not  help.  It  was  the  delusion 
of  Don  Quixote — the  same  high-minded  chivalry,  the  same  sim- 
plicity which  often  disarmed  criticism  or  turned  it  into  pity,  the 
same  fertility  of  explanation  when  failures  and  disappointments 
befell  his  cherished  schemes.  But  unlike  the  poor  Spanish 
knight,  there  was  no  sign  at  the  last  that  the  spell  was  broken  and 
his  vision  cleared.  He  continued  to  the  end  in  what,  to  give  it 
the  best  name,  we  will  call  his  firmness. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1834,  he  set  forth  on  a  horse- 
back journey  for  health's  sake,  traveling  slowly  through  western 
England  and  wending  his  way  to  Scotland.  Sometime  in  October 
he  arrived  in  his  greatly  loved  native  land.  But  he  had  returned 
only  to  die.  He  lay  at  Glasgow.  His  strong  form  was  wasting 
away.  He  was  frequently  in  delirium,  but  what  they  could  catch 
of  his  words  was  of  spiritual  things  and  the  breathings  of  prayer. 
Sometimes  he  imagined  himself  back  in  London  amid  his  congre- 
gation, and  would  speak  words  of  counsel  and  exhortation.  Once 
the  watchers  heard  him  murmuring  strange  syllables  of  an 
unknown  tongue.  The  venerable  Dr.  Martin,  his  wife's  father, 
giving  ear,  found  it  was  the  Hebrew  of  the  23d  Psalm  the 
dying  man  was  uttering.  On  a  Sabbath  midnight  in  December 
he  passed  away.  The  last  thing  like  an  articulate  sentence  which 
they  caught  from  his  lips  was,  "  If  I  die,  I  die  in  the  Lord.  Amen.'* 

He  was  buried  in  the  crypt  of  Glasgow  Cathedral.  If  not  in 
life,  yet  in  death  he  was  back  again,  restored,  as  it  were,  in  the 
old  companionships.  For  mingling  in  the  throng  which  followed 
the  body  to  its  last  restiDg-place  were  many  of  his  friends  of 
other  (lays,  and  most  of  the  clergy  of  the  city  who,  disapproving 
his  erratic  course,  yet  gave  him  tender  respect  and  honor  in  his 
death.  And  throughout  the  city  he  was  still  in  repute  as  **  the 
great  Edward  Irving,"  and  among  all  classes  therq  was^e  mingled 
sentiment  of  admiration  and  pity. 

The  strong  Regent  Square  Presbyterian  Church  of  London  is  in 
a  souse  Irving's  memorial.  He  had  built  it,  and  within  its  walls 
had  l)ceri  known  many  of  his  preaching  triumphs,  and  alas  I  too» 
the  exploiting  of  his  vagaries. 

The  well-known  Dr.  James  Hamilton  was  afterward  a  pastor 
there,  and  he  was  followed  by  the  still  living  Dr.  D3rke8j,  During 
Dr.  Dykes'  [)astorate,  and  at  his  suggestion,  a  memorial  tablet  to 
Irving  was  placed  in  the  church.  And  there  it  is  to  be  seen  to-day 
— the  unhappy  man's  erratic  course  forgotten  and  his  name  linked 
again  with  its  one-time  associations. 

St.  Louis.  Meade  C.  WILLIAMS. 


II. 

DASHING  THE  LITTLE    ONES    AGAINST    THE 

ROCK. 

THE   historical   setting  of   the   187th  Psalm   is  its  complete 
vindication  from  the  mistaken  interpretation  of  believers  in 
the  Bible  and  from  the  severe  charges  brought  against  the  Psalm 
by  unsympathetic  writers.     Many  a  tender-hearted  believer  read- 
ing, "  Happy  shall  he  be  that  rewardeth  thee  as  thou  hast  served 
us.     Happy  shall  he  be  that  taketh  and  dasheth  thy  little  ones 
against  the  rock  "  (cliff),  is  at  a  loss  for  an  interpretation  that  shall 
speak  without  malice,  revenge  and  delight  in  the  sufferings  of 
others.      The   refined  tenderness  of   the  first  verses,  the  love  of 
Jehovah  and  His  worship,  the  appeal  to  Him  to  whom  alone  ven- 
geance belongs  (Deut.   xxxii.   39,  41  ;    Ps.   xciv.  1)  cannot  be 
harmonized  with  the  often  supposed  brutal  revenge  of  the  last 
verses.     Did  the  sufferings  of  the  captives,  who  knew  that  they 
suffered  for  the  sins  of  their  own  nation,  bring  forth  no  better  fruit 
in  them  than  prayer  to  Jehovah  for  and  gloating  over  expected  cruel- 
ties to  little  children  who  had  never  injured  them  ?     Did  they  bless 
God  and  curse  men  in  the  same  breath  of  prayer  ?     If  they  thus 
cursed  men  their  sorrow  for  Jerusalem  was  divorced  from  all  love 
and  reverence  for  God.     Ezekiel  tells  us  that  the  captive  Jews 
looked   upon  Jerusalem  as  *'  their  stronghold,   the  joy  of  their 
glory,  the  desire  of  their  eyes,  on  which  they  set  their  heart " 
(xxiv.   25);   but  this  was  only    human  patriotism,  love  of  their 
homeland,  for  these  same  captives  were  idolaters  in  heart  and  deed 
in  Judah  and  in  Babylonia,  and  mocked  at  God's  word.     Is  Ps. 
cxxxvii  only  a  patriotic  song  without -a  spark  of  true  love  and 
reverence  for  Jehovah,  the  song  of  these  idolaters,  rebels  against 
God  and  Babylon  ?     If  so,  it  is  the  only  song  of  idolaters  among 
the  Psalms.     Unless  we  consider  the  Psalms  as  a  mere  helter- 
skelter  collection  of  songs  without  regard  to  their  meaning,  which 
is  disproved  by  all  the  other  Psalms  and  by  their  careful  arranpre- 
ment,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  preservation,   by  the 
prophets  Ezra,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  men  of  like  minds,  of  this 
Bong  of  the  idolatroiis  captives  in  Babylonia.     It  is  equally  impos- 
sible to  account  for  this  song  of  the  idolaters  being  placed  between 
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the  preeminent  song  of  the  grace  of  God  that  endures  for  ever 
(Ps.  cxxxvi)  and  the  song  of  thanksgiving  for  Jehovah's  presence 
with  his  servant  and  for  the  coming  day  when  all  shall  glorify 
Him  (Ps.  cxxxviii). 

But  on  the  other  side,  Ps.  cxxxvii  is  as  mere  literature  far  from 
the  songs  of  idolaters  through  ignorance,  as  any  one  may  see  by 
comparing  it  with  the  Babylonian  songs.  And  it  is  still  farther 
from  the  songs  of  apostate  Jewish  idolaters,  whose  hearts  were 
hardened  against  Jehovah  and  all  spiritual  truth.  For  this  Psalm 
is  of  melting  tenderness  and  of  the  finest  literary  quality.  Even 
translated  into  English  its  exquisite  flavor  is  not  wholly  lost.  Its 
unknown  author  had  cherished  in  Babylonia,  afar  from  the  land  of 
the  Hebrew,  his  loved  tongue  in  its  best  models,  and  has  poured 
through  its  simple  words  a  flood  of  grief  that  still  moves  to  sin- 
cere sympathy  those  who  read  it.  The  whole  picture  of  their  lot, 
their  surroundings,  the  heart-agony,  the  intense  longing,  the  self- 
respect  of  the  captives  in  the  midst  of  mocking  Babylonians^  lies 
there  embedded  in  its  simple  phrases.  Whatever  may  be  the 
correct  interpretation  of  his  words,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  author  was  a  poet  in  the  first  rank  of  those  who  can  make  the 
simplest  words  palpitate  with  the  deepest  grief  of  the  heart  as 
well  as  roll  out  the  thunders  of  the  storm  against  sin.  Coming 
out  from  the  shadows  of  the  captivity  by  an  unknown  singer  it 
has  strong  afiinities  with  the  greatest  of  all  Christian  hymns,  the 
Dies  Irm^  that  arose  in  exquisite  truth  and  sublime  power  and  mel- 
ody during  the  captivity  of  the  truth  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
same  tenderness  of  heart  toward  God,  the  same  absolute  reliance 
on  His  promises  of  grace,  the  same  conviction  of  the  certain 
terrors  of  His  judgment  against  the  wicked  mark  both  of  them. 
They  are  of  the  first  flow  of  pure  oil  from  God's  olive  trees 
hidden  in  His  house. 

In  the  righteous  judgment  of  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth 
there  come  times  when  the  poison,  the  corruption  of  sin  reaches 
such  a  height  that  He  must  sweep  off  from  the  earth  those  who 
defy  Him.  Such  a  time  was  the  era  of  the  Flood.  Another 
time  was  from  700-500  B.C.,  when  He  swept  off  Assyria,  Judah, 
Babylon,  Edom ;  another  was  at  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans,  and  another  was  the  crushing  out  of  the  Roman 
Empire  by  the  hordes  from  Asia.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Flood,  God  has  used  one  wicked  nation  to  punish  another  wicked 
nation.  The  nations  pursue  their  own  plans  without  any  regard 
to,  in  defiance  of  God,  and  yet  they  work  out  God's  will.  So  did 
Assyria  and  Babylon  in  their  pride  and  lust  of  conquest  over 
Israel  and  Judah.     The  day  of  their  own  punishment  for  their 
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corruption  and  defiance  of  God,  was  surely  coming  from  the  hand 
of  the  righteous  Judge  of  all  nations,  over  whose  judgments  of 
salvation  and  of  destruction  both  heaven  and  earth  sing  (Jer.  li. 
48 ;  Rev.  xix.  1-7). 

God  was  to  punish  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  for  their  three  hundred 
years  of  turning  from  all  His  calls  of  grace,  from  all  His  bounties, 
to  the  worship  of  idols  and  to  the  iniquities  beyond  name  and  • 
number  they  delighted  in  before  their  dead  gods.  And  Jehovah 
let  loose  upon  them  the  tiger  lord  of  Assyria,  whom  they  had 
loved  better  than  Jehovah,  but  whose  one  desire  was  the  conquest 
of  Israel's  lana.  When  Assyria  had  finished  the  dread  work  in 
which  it  delighted,  then  came  its  own  time  of  destruction  from 
the  presence  of  Jehovah  (Isa.  x.  12),  and  the  Medes  and  Baby- 
lonians, long  oppressed  by  the  cruel  Assyrians,  rose  up  and  made 
a  desert  where  Assyria's  cities  and  palaces  had  stood  thick  on  the 
earth. 

There  was  no  nation  where  all  that  God  hates  and  must  destroy 
rose  to  greater  heights  and  sank  to  lower  depths  than  Judah.  A 
hundred  years  previously  the  ten  tribes  had  been  carried  into 
captivity  and  their  land  given  to  others,  but  even  this  did  not 
stay  Judah's  plunge  into  deeper  crimes.  The  Philistines  had  ever 
been  the  enemies  of  God  and  Israel,  but  the  Philistines  had  never 
sunk  as  low  as  Judah  (Ezek.  xvi.  27).  Sodom  had  been  burned 
out  of  the  earth  by  fire  and  brimstone  from  Jehovah  in  heaven 
because  her  sins  cried  to  God  for  vengeance,  and  her  name  is  left 
as  a  mark  of  the  fire  of  God's  wrath.  And  yet  Sodom  never  trod 
in  the  depths  Judah  sought  and  loved  (Ezek.  xvi.  48  f.). 

In  Judah  God  had  set  His  earthly  throne.  In  His  temple  He 
poured  forth  the  evidences  of  His  love  and  grace,  that  He  might 
walk  among  and  dwell  with  His  chosen  people  (Ex.  xxix.  45,  46 ; 
Lev.  xxvi.  11,  12).  The  spiritual  among  His  people  saw  in  the 
symbolfe  of  His  house  **  His  honor  and  majesty,  His  strength  and 
beauty,"  and  loved  to  go  there  and  meditate  on  His  word.  For 
over  Jerusalem,  the  earthly  type,  hung  the  abounding  promises  of 
that  better  city  where  Jehovah  eternally  dwells  (Ps.  xlviii.  8),  to 
which  every  pilgrim  here  through  the  valley  of  weeping,  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  whose  strength  is  in  God,  shall  at  last  come 
and  appear  before  his  Kedeemer  in  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory 
(Ps.  Ixxxiv.  7).  There  no  want  is  known  (Ps.  Ixv.  4),  there  all  tears 
are  wiped  away  by  the  tender  hand  that  led  His  host  (Isa.  xxv. 
8),  there  the  river  of  God's  pleasure  flows  bankfuU  (Ps.  xxxvi. 
8,  xlvi.  4),  there  no  enemy  is  ever  seen  (Isa.  lii.  1,  liv.  14,  15), 
and  peace  and  joy  and  light  and  gladness  find  their  everlasting 
abode  (Ps.  xvi.    11,  xxxvi.  9),  and  thanksgiving   with  praise  is 
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the  breath  of   all  its  inhabitants  (Ps.  1.  14,   23).     But  Jadah's 
kings  and  false  prophets  and  people  set  themselves  to  make  this 
earth  their  heaven,  to  do  the  desires  of  their  wicked  hearts,  to 
cast  out  all  thought  of  God  and  to  fill  Jerusalem  with  idols  and  all 
that  idol  worship  means.     So  even  while  the  beautiful  temple  of 
Solomon  was  still  standing,  and  the  appointed  worship  was  regu- 
'  larly  performed,  and  priests  in  white  waliced  its  courts  and  served 
the  altar,  Jerusalem  was  a  closer  approach  to  hell  on  earth  than 
the  world  had  ever  seen  (Jer.  xxiii.  14 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  48).     God 
compresses  into  the  words  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  fizekiel,  de- 
scribing Jerusalem  from  B.  C.  740  to  580,  all  the  anguish  and  wrath 
of  love  and  holiness  and  justice.     Few  were  left  who  cared  for  Jeho- 
vah.    The  multitude  of  wicked  priests  and  false  prophets  sneered 
and  laughed  at  God  and  followed  their  sins.     "  The  priest  and  the 
prophet  reel  with  strong  drink,  thev  stagger  with  strong  drink, 
they  err  in  vision,  they  stumble  in  judgment."     '*  A  wonderful 
and  a  horrible  thing  is  come  to  pass  in  the  land ;   the  prophets 
prophesy  a  lie  and  the  priests  bear  rule  by  their  means,  and   my 
people  love  to  have  it  so."     **  Ye  trust  in  lying  words  that  cannot 
profit.     Will  ye  steal,  murder  and  commit  adultery,  and  swear  to 
a  lie,  and  burn  incense  to  Baal,  and  walk  after  other  gods  whom  ye 
have  not  known,  and  come  and  stand  before  me  in  this  house  that 
is  called  by  my  name,  and  say.  We  have  been  saved  that  we  may 
do  all  these  abominations?"     **  In  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem  I 
have  seen  a  horrible  thing ;   they  commit  adultery  and  walk  in 
lies  ....  they  are  all  of  them  become  to  me  as  Sodom."     The 
temple  itself    had  become  the  abode  of  vile  priests  who  called 
themselves  the  priests  of  Jehovah,  but  sought  the  recesses  of  the 
temple  to  commit  their  unspeakable  iniquities  and  turned  their 
backs  to  the  temple  while  they  worshiped  the  sun.     In  the  temple 
porticos  degraded,  licentious  women  sang  the  foul  songs  of  Tam- 
muz  (h]zek.  viii.  1-18).     It  was  **  the  bloody  city  full  of  abomina- 
tions,"   *'  infamous  and  full  of    tumult."     Father,   mother  and 
children,  they  were  all  filled  with  hatred  to  God  and  mad  upon 
their  idols.     They  wrung  from  God  the  intense,  piteous  appeal, 
**  Oh,  do  not  this  abominable  thing  that  I  hate.     Wherefore  com- 
mit ye  this  great  evil  against  your  own  souls,  to  cut  off  from  you 
man  and  woman,  infant  and  suckling,  out  of  the  midst  of  Judah, 
to  leave  you  none  remaining?''   (Jer.  xliv.  4,  7.)     And  at  last, 
when   He  could  no  longer  bear  it  (Jer.   xliv.  22),  God  let  loose 
upon   them   the   Babylonians.     **  Slay  utterly  the  old  man,   the 
young  man  and  maiden,  and  little  children  and  women"  (Ezek. 
ix.  6).    **  Pour  out  wrath  upon  the  children  in  the  street,  and  upon 
the  assembly  of  young  men  together ,  for  even  the  husband  with 
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the  wife  shall  be  taken,  the  aged  with  him  that  is  full  of  days  '' 
(Jer.  vi.  11).  '*  I  will  dash  them  one  against  another,  even  the 
fathers  and  the  sons  together,  saith  Jehovah.  I  will  not  pity  nor 
spare  nor  have  compassion,  that  I  should  not  destroy  them." 
These  terrible  prophecies  did  not  change  the  people.  They  only 
blasphemed  God  the  more,  and  at  last  the  century-long  prophecies 
were  fulfilled  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem.  **  Her  young  children 
are  gone  into  captivity  before  the  adversary."  '*  The  young 
children  and  the  sucklings  swoon  in  the  streets  of  the  city." 
**  My  virgins  and  my  young  men  are  fallen  by  the  sword ;  thou 
hast  slain  them  in  the  day  of  thine  anger :  thou  hast  slaughtered 
and  not  pitied  "  (Lam.  i.  5,  ii.  11,  21). 

So  Jehovah  slew  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem  parents  and  children, 
as  Jesus  says  He  will  slay  the  unfaithful  parents  and  children  of 
His  Churches  (Eev.  ii.  23). 

Esau,  the  firstborn  of  Isaac,  sold  to  Jacob  his  birthright  for  a 
single  meal  because  he  valued  all  the  promises  of  God  at  less  than 
that  price.  This  bad  bargain  rankled  in  the  minds  of  his  descend- 
ants, the  Edomites,  and  for  a  thousand  years  they  were  the  bitter 
enemies  of  Israel,  determined,  with  no  more  regard  than  Esau  to 
Jehovah  and  His  promises,  to  take  Israel's  land  and  destroy  them 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  were  ever  in  collusion  with  all 
the  enemies  of  Israel,  with  the  Philistines,  with  Tyre.  When 
the  Babylonians  came  to  raze  Jerusalem  down  to  its  foundations, 
then  in  glee  and  hope  Edom  rushed  to  help  them  in  the  slaughter. 
They  beset  the  roads  to  cut  off  every  fugitive.  They  carried 
away  the  spoils,  and  in  assurance  of  speedy  possession  they  cast 
lots  for  the  ground  and  gloated  over  Zion's  calamity  (Obad. 
11-14;   Ezek.  xxxv.  1-15,  xxxvi.  1-5). 

Jehovah's  reply  to  Edom's  defiance  begins  at  the  Exodus  (Num. 
xxiv.  18),  and  continues  increasing  until  it  rolls  in  thunder  tones 
for  three  hundred  years  before  her  ruin.  In  the  great  day  of 
Jehovah's  wrath  upon  all  nations  His  sword  shall  come  down  upon 
Edom  and  be  filled  with  blood  (Isa.  xxxiv.  5,  6).  When  He 
who  **  speaks  in  righteousness,  mighty  to  save,"  treads  the  wine- 
press of  the  fierceness  of  the  wrath  of  God  the  Almighty  and 
stains  all  His  raiment  with  blood,  it  is  in  Edom  that  God  sets  the 
winepress  (Isa.  Ixiii.  1-6  ;  Rev.  xiv.  20^  xix.  13-16).  The  vio- 
lence done  to  Jehovah,  His  land,  His  people,  shall  be  exactly 
returned  to  Edom,  for  it  shall  be  desolate,  destroyed  forever  by 
Jehovah,  thrust  down  to  Sheol  with  the  slain  of  Jehovah  (Obad, 
8-10 ;  Joel  iii.  19  ;  Amos  i.  11,  12  ;  Jer.  xxv.  17-21,  xxvii.  3. 
xlix.  13-22 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  12-14,  xxxii.  29  ;  Mai.  i.  4).  After 
that  destruction  of  the  **  perpetual  enmity  "  Jehovah  will  restore 
His  land  and  people  and  give  them  peace. 
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These  were  the  battles  of  Edom  against  Jehovah.  These  were 
the  prophecies  of  Jehovah  concerning  Edom  and  concerning  the 
fair  prospect  when  Edom,  the  enemy  of  God  and  His  people, 
should  be  blotted  out  by  the  hand  of  Jehovah. 

The  day  of  Babylon  was  coming.  Both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  Babylon  is  the  sjmonym  of  every  sin  that  exalts  itself 
against  God— of  boundless  wealth,  of  limitless  pride,  of  hatred  to 
God  written  in  the  blood  of  prophets  and  saints,  of  every  blas- 
phemous thought,  of  all  the  foulnesses  of  the  crimes  of  the  flesh. 
For  two  hundred  years  before  her  overthrow  God  had  foretold  it 
with  all  plainness.  The  terrible  picture  of  that  ruin  by  the  hand 
of  Jehovah  includes  the  work  of  the  heartless  Medes,  whose 
**  bows  shall  dash  the  young  men  in  pieces ;  and  they  shall  have 
no  pity  on  the  fruit  of  the  womb,  their  eye  shall  not  spare  chil- 
dren." **  Prepare  ye  slaughter  for  his  (evil-doer's)  children  for 
the  iniquity  of  their  fathers,  that  they  rise  not  up  and  possess  the 
earth  and  fill  the  face  ot  the  world  with  cities.  And  I  will  rise 
up  against  them,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  and  cut  off  from  Babylon 

name  and  remnant,  and  son  and  son's  son,  saith  Jehovah 

I  will  sweep  it  with  the  sweep  of  destruction,  saith  Jehovah  of 
hosts  "  (Isa.  xiii.  1-xiv.  23.  Comp.  xxi.  1-10,  xliii.  14,  15,  xlvi. 
1,  2,  xlvii.  1-15). 

A  hundred  years  pass  away  and  the  world-quaking  roll  of 
Isaiah's  thunder  peals  out  again  in  Jeremiah  with  the  vivid 
lightning  strokes  of  the  final  catastrophe.  Again  it  is  the  Medes, 
gathering  many  nations  under  their  banner,  who  are  to  deluge  her 
with  the  waves  of  her  own  blood.  The  words  of  Jehovah,  the 
supreme  though  unrecognized  commander  of  the  mighty  host  of 
the  Medes,  are  paralleled  by  God's  commands  at  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  world's  Babylon  in  the  Book  of  Eevelation.  **  Do 
according  to  all  that  I  have  commanded."  **  Destroy  her  utterly, 
let  nothing  of  her  be  left."  **  Eecompense  her  according  to  her 
work,  according  to  all  that  she  hath  done  do  unto  her,  for  she  hath 
been  proud  against  Jehovah,  against  the  holy  one  of  Israel." 
**  Surely  they  shall  drag  them  away,  even  the  little  ones  of  the 
flock.     Surely  he  shall  make  their  habitation  desolate." 

.; There  was  something  far  more  than  Israel's  deliverance  con- 
cerned in  Babylon's  fall.  From  its  first  building  (Gen  xi.  1-9), 
when  for  daring  defiance  of  God  He  scattered  her  builders  over  the 
fuce  of  the  earth,  until  its  fall  it  ever  remained  the  sorceress  of 
the  world,  of  kings  and  all  peoples.  And  now  He,  who  had  borne 
with  her  for  thousands  of  years,  to  whom  alone  vengeance 
belongs,  arose  to  smite  His  implacable,  unyielding  foe.  "  It  is 
the  vengeance  of  Jehovah,  take  vengeance  upon  her,  as  she  hath 
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done  do  uQto  her";  **  the  vengeance  of  Jehovah  our  God,  th3 
vengeance  of  his  temple."  **  It  is  the  time  of  Jehovah's  ven- 
geance, he  will  render  unto  her  a  recompense.''  **  For  Jehovah 
hath  both  devised  and  done  that  which  he  spoke  concerning  the 
inhabitants  of  Babylon."  **  I  will  render  unto  Babylon,  and  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Chaldea,  all  their  evil  that  they  have  done 
in  Zion  in  your  sight,  saith  Jehovah."  **  Behold,  I  am  against 
thee,  O  corrupting  mountain,  saith  Jehovah,  that  corruptest  all 
the  earth,  and  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand  upon  thee  and  roll  thee 
down  from  the  cliffs  and  make  thee  a  mountain  burned  up" 
(comp.  Eev.  viii.  8,  xviii.  21). 

In  that  day  Jehovah  will  put  into  the  mouth  of  Zion  and  Jeru- 
salem these  words,  **  The  violence  done,  to  me  and  to  my  flesh  be 
upon  Babylon,  shall  the  inhabitant  of  Zion  say  ;  and  my  blood  be 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Chaldea,  shall  Jerusalem  say.  Therefore 
thus  saith  Jehovah,  Behold,  I  will  plead  thy  cause,  and  take  ven- 
geance for  thee  "  (Jer.  li.  35,  36).  And  out  of  the  roar,  the 
tumult,  the  crash  of  the  assault  on  Babylon  He  calls  His  people 
to  flee  from  her  and  save  themselves  from  the  fierce  anger  of 
Jehovah,  and,  fleeing  fast  from  her,  **  remember  Jehovah  from 
afar  and  let  Jerusalem  come  into  your  mind,"  over  which  hung  the 
promises  of  redemption,  of  favor,  of  the  power  of  God  to  purify 
His  people  and  make  them  dwell  with  Him  in  plenty  and  peace. 

All  these  prophecies  were  written  out  in  Jerusalem  by  Jeremiah 
in  the  early  years  of  the  exile,  and  about  594  B.C.  a  special  copy 
of  them  was  made  and  given  to  Seraiah,  one  of  the  high  court 
officers,  the  brother  of  Baruch,  the  faithful  scribe  and  follower  of 
Jeremiah.  Seraiah  was  going  in  the  train  of  Zedekiah,  the  vas- 
sal king  who  went  to  pay  vassal's  duty  to  the  proud  monarch  of 
Babylon.  **  And  Jeremiah  said  to  Seraiah,  When  thou  comest  to 
Babylon,  then  see  that  thou  read  all  these  words  and  say,  O 
Jehovah,  thou  hast  spoken  concerning  this  place  to  cut  it  off,  that 
none  shall  dwell  therein,  neither  man  nor  beast,  but  that  it  shall 
be  desolate  forever.  And  it  shall  be,  when  thou  hast  made  an  end 
of  reading  this  book,  that  thou  shalt  bind  a  stone  to  it  and  cast  it 
into  the  midst  of  the  Euphrates :  and  thou  shalt  say,  Thus  shall 
Babylon  sink,  and  shall  not  rise  again  because  of  the  evil  that  I 
will  bring  upon  her." 

These  things  were  known  in  Jerusalem  by  the  believers,  who 
knew  Jeremiah  to  be  God's  prophet,  seven  years  before  the  de- 
struction of  Solomon's  temple  and  more  than  forty  years  before 
the  fall  of  Babylon.  They  were  known  and  treasured  by  the 
small  number  of  the  true  servants  of  God  in  Babylonia,  by  Eze- 
kiel  the  prophet,  the  younger    contemporary  of   Jeremiah,  who 
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was  well  ac^iuainted  with  all  Jeremiah's  prophecies.  They  were 
known  by  Daniel,  who  studied  Jeremiah's  words  and  foretold  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  Belshazzar  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom, 
and  knew  by  Jeremiah's  words  the  length  of  the  captivity. 
They  were  known  by  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego,  the 
faithful  companions  of  Daniel ;  and  also  by  all  those  who,  like 
them,  wept  over  their  own  sin  and  the  sin  of  their  people,  and  the 
ruins  of  Jerusalem,  and  sought  Jehovah  their  God  and  inquired 
'*  concerning  Zion  with  their  faces  thitherward,  saying.  Come  ye, 
and  join  yourselves  to  Jehovah  in  an  everlasting  covenant  that 
shall  not  be  forgotten." 

All  this  is  the  background  of  the  picture  in  the  Psalm.  Of  the 
multitudes  who  were  carried  into  captivity  the  majority  changed 
their  sky  but  not  their  mind.  They  had  loved  idolatry  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  they  were  at  home  and  contented  and 
growing  rich  in  Babylonia.  It  was  difficult,  when  the  way  was 
open  to  return,  to  find  even  four  of  the  twenty-four  courses  of 
I>ricsts  willing  to  go  back.  These  Babylonian  Israelites  tripped 
lightly  up  to  Ezekiel  the  prophet  in  the  captivity,  laughing  and 
saying  to  each  other,  **  Come  and  hear  what  is  the  word  that 
cometh  forth  from  Jehovah."  **  And  they  come  unto  thee  as  the 
j)eople  cometh,  and  they  sit  before  thee  as  my  people,  and  they 
hear  thy  words,  but  do  them  not.  For  with  their  mouth  they 
show  much  love,  but  their  heart  goeth  after  their  gain.  And  lo, 
thou  art  unto  them  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleas- 
ant voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an  instrument ;  for  they  hear  thy 
words,  but  they  do  them  not  "  (Ezek.  xjcxiii.  30-32). 

But  there  was  a  small  number  sent  from  Jehovah  into  captivity 
whom  God  loved  and  who  loved  God.  Over  them  God  promised 
to  watch  and  to  bless  and  to  bring  back  some  of  Israel  to  His 
land  (.ler.  xxiv.  5-7).  Among  these  faithful  few  were  Ezekiel 
and  Daniel  and  their  companions.  Neither  captivity  nor  high 
office  during  captivity  turned  their  hearts  from  the  deep  conviction 
of  their  own  sin  and  the  sin  of  their  people,  which  brought  on 
and  continued  the  captivity.  Righteousness  belonged  to  Jeho- 
vah, but  to  them  confusion  of  face.  Yet  Jehovah  was  the  God 
<^f  grace  and  pardon.  And  they  prayed,  **  O  Lord,  according  to 
all  thy  righteousness,  let  thine  anger  and  thy  wrath  be  turned  away 
from  thy  city  Jerusalem,  because  for  our  sins  and  for  the  iniquities 
of  our  fathers,  Jerusalem  and  thy  people  are  become  a  reproach  to 
all  tliat  are  round  about  us.  Now,  therefore,  O  our  God,  hearken 
unto  the  prayer  of  thy  servant  and  to  his  supplications,  and  cause 
thy  face  to  shine  upon  thy  sanctuary  that  is  desolate,  for  the 
Lord's  sake.     O  m}'^  God,  incline  thine  ear  and  hear ;  open  thine 
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eyes  and  behold  our  desolations,  and  the  city  that  is  called  by  thy 
name  :  for  we  do  not  present  our  supplications  before  thee  for  our 
righteousnesses,  but  for  thy  great  mercies.  O  Lord,  hear ;  0  Lord, 
forgive  ;  O  Lord,  hearken  and  do  ;  defer  not  for  thine  own  sake, 
O  my  God,  because  thy  city  and  thy  people  are  called  by  thy 
name  ''  (Dan.  ix.  16-19).  The  hearts  of  these  few  faithful  were 
set  for  God,  His  pardon,  His  promises  bound  up  with  the  city  and 
people  called  by  His  name.  This  is  the  part  of  the  Israelites  in 
Babylonia  from  whom  alone  the  Psalm  could  have  come.  The 
others  were  far  from  the  thoughts  and  the  feelings  that  find  intense 
expression  there.  These  were  the  only  ones,  from  Daniel  beside 
the  throne  to  the  day  laborer  in  the  fields,  who  saw  through  the 
glamor  of  the  captivity,  its  opportunities  of  wealth,  of  comfort, 
of  respect,  of  high  office  and  power.  They  remembered  what 
brought  about  their  captivity  and  continued  it,  and  what  was  to 
be  its  end.  Like  Nehemiah  in  later  days,  all  the  splendor  of 
luxury  and  high  office  were  naught  to  them  and  not  worth  a 
moment's  possession  when  Jerusalem  lay  in  ruins  and  God  was 
reproached  for  the  captivity  of  His  city  and  people.  To  them,  as 
to  prophets  and  psalmists  before  them,  as  well  as  to  all  who  after 
them  have  known  and  loved  God,  a  reproach  cast  upon  God,  His 
word,  His  grace,  was  a  more  bitter  trial,  a  more  intolerable  bur- 
den, than  reproach  of  themselves. 

Henry  Martin,  the  saint  and  missionary,  near  the  ground  where 
the  137th  Psalm  arose,  could  bear  any  reproach  against  him- 
self, but  when  God  was  blasphemed  by  one  of  his  hearers  he  burst 
into  tears  and  left  them.  To  reproach  the  spiritual-minded  exiles 
was  to  reproach  men  who  knew  and  confessed  to  God  more  of 
their  own  sins  than  any  others  knew  of  them.  To  reproach  God 
was  to  stab  their  dearest  friend,  to  crucify  and  blaspheme  Him 
who  was  all  their  salvation  and  all  their  desire.  It  is  this  reproach 
of  God  that  lies  heavy  upon  the  hearts  of  the  singers  of  the  44th, 
69th,  74th,  79th,  83d,  89th,  ]02d,  119th  Psalms.  It  is  this  re- 
proach that  weighed  down  Ezekiel  among  the  captives,  that  was 
the  swelling  burden  of  Daniel's  prayer,  that  in  the  midst  of  pros- 
perity and  peace  in  Babylon  made  them  hang  their  harps  upon  the 
willows  and  weep,  for  when  God  was  reproached  all  joy  was  dead. 

With  gay  light-mindedness,  ignorant  of  the  deep  sorrow  that 
dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  these  captives,  men  around  them  asked 
them  to  make  merry  with  a  song  of  their  city  Zion,  as  the  Baby- 
lonians made  merry  with  their  songs  of  Babylon.  The  desolation 
of  Zion  was  the  gaping,  festering  wound  of  the  sin  of  Israel,  the 
reproach  of  His  recreant  people.  Till  that  wound  was  healed 
there  could  be  no  joy  over  Zion  for  those  who  knew  God.     Their 
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captivity  was  the  sign  that  **  his  anger  was  not  turned  away,  but 
his  hand  was  stretched  out  still/'  The  day  of  redemption  surely 
promised  had  not  yet  dawned,  when  **  they  shall  come  and  sing  on 
the  height  of  Zion,  and  they  shall  Qow  together  to  the  goodness  of 
Jehovah,  to  the  grain  and  to  the  new  wine  and  to  the  oil,  and  to 
the  young  of  the  flock  and  of  the  herd.  And  their  souls  shall  be 
as  a  watered  garden,  and  they  shall  not  sorrow  any  more  at  all. 
Then  shall  the  virgin  rejoice  in  the  dance,  and  the  young  men  and 
old  together,  for  I  will  turn  their  mourning  into  joy  and  will  com- 
fort them  and  make  them  rejoice  from  their  sorrow  ' '  (Jer.  xxxi. 
12,  13).  Knowing  all  this,  it  would  have  been  a  sin  against  Jeho- 
vah and  hypocrisy  to  sing  Jehovah's  song  of  gladness  and  delight 
in  His  worship  in  Zion  while  Zion  was  in  ruins,  the  temple  burned 
up  and  no  worship  could  be  celebrated  there,  and  they  were 
captives  in  a  foreign  land  because  of  the  sin  of  Israel.  But 
though  Zion,  Jerusalem,  was  in  ruins,  yet  with  her  were  insepar- 
ably interwoven  the  glowing  promises  of  redemption,  return  and 
peace.'  **  Thou  shalt  arise  and  have  mercy  upon  Zion."  **  Thy 
servants  take  pleasure  in  her  stones  and  have  pity  upon  her 
dust."  For  the  time  shall  come  when  Zion  shall  hear  the  voice 
of  her  God,  saying,  **  Awake,  awake,  put  on  thy  strength,  O 
Zion :  put  on  thy  beautiful  garments,  0  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city  ; 
for  henceforth  there  shall  no  more  come  into  thee  the  uncir- 
cumcised  and  the  unclean.  Shake  thyself  from  the  dust ;  arise, 
sit  enthroned,  0  Jerusalem ;  loose  thyself  from  the  bonds  of  thy 
neck,  O  captive  daughter  of  Zion."  The  day  of  the  enthrone- 
ment of  Zion  is  also  the  day  when  Babylon,  '*  the  mistress  of 
kingdoms,"  shall  be  stripped  for  the  meanest  slavery.  **  Come 
down  and  sit  in  the  dust,  O  virgin  daughter  of  Babylon;  sit  on 

the  ground  without  a  throne,  0  daughter  of  the  Chaldeans 

I  will  take  vengeance,  I  will  spare  no  man."  For  these  captives 
to  forget  that  Zion  should  yet  be  enthroned  above  all  nations,  and 
the  house  of  God  be  the  fountain  of  life  for  Israel  and  for  all 
nations,  would  be  to  forget  God  Himself  and  the  living  water  that 
was  their  life  in  captivity.  That  were  living  death,  when  the 
hand  loses  the  chords  of  God's  harp  and  the  tongue  withers  from 
all  thanks  and  praise.  They  had  known  the  time  when  God  stsnt 
out  His  light  and  truth,  and  these  led  His  glad  worshipers  to  His 
holy  hill  and  to  His  tabernacles,  and  they  went  to  the  altar  of 
God,  to  God  their  exceeding  joy  (Ps.  xliii.  3,  4).  To  that  exceed- 
ing joy,  that  chief  joy,  found  only  in  Zion,  they  hoped  again  to 
come.  But  it  was  impossible  to  hope  for  that  promise  without 
also  hoping  for  the  promise,  always  joined  by  God  with  it,  of  the 
overthrow  of  their  bitterest  enemies.    And  so,  true  to  God's  words, 
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tliey  recall  His  own  prophecies  that  He  would  remember  Edom, 
and  return  to  her  as  she  had  done  to  Jerusalem  and  put  away  for- 
ever **  the  perpetual  enmity."  Not  the  Jews  or  the  Medes  or  any 
human  hands  were  to  direct  the  requital  of  lildom,  but  Jehovah, 
the  righteous  Judge,  who  shall  *'  come  to  judge  earth  ;  he  shall 
judge  the  world  with  righteousness  and  the  peoples  with  equity." 

What  no  human  foresight  could  imagine  under  the  reigning 
world-power,  this  singer  grasps  with  absolute  faith,  that  the  long- 
heralded  prophecies  of  God  would  be  ful tilled  by  the  coming  fall 
»'f  Babylon.  Jehovah,  his  God,  would  bring  Babylon  to  the 
ground.  It  was  Jehovah's  promise.  It  would  be  Jehovah's 
work.  And  as  sure  as  Jehovah  lived  He  would  fulfill  His  word. 
The  psalmist  uses  the  very  words  of  God,  **  Daughter  of  Baby- 
lon "  (Isa.  xlvii.  1;  Jer.  1.  42,  li.  33);  '*  that  art  to  be  de- 
stroyed" (Jer.  li.  48,  53,  55,  56,  Am.  iiev.).  The  Hebrew  is 
stronger  than  the  translation.  As  Jeremiah  long  bsfore  it  came 
to  pass  saw  the  destruction  of  Babylon  as  though  it  were  passing 
before  his  eyes,  and  speaks  of  it  in  the  present  and  past  tenses,  so 
this  singer  sees  God's  word  bound  to  her.  She  is  now  marked  by 
God  as  **  The  destroyed."  Her  destruction  is  as  sure  as  though 
it  were  already  accomplished. 

**  Happy  "  is  the  rendering  of  a  Hebrew  word  that  occurs 
twenty-six  limes  in  the  Psalms  and  in  nineteen  instances  is  trans- 
lated **  blessed"  and  seven  times  it  is  translated  "happy." 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  the  change,  because  the  word  in  all 
the  Old  Testament  is  used  only  of  men  who  trust  God,  whose 
strength,  delight,  hope  are  in  God,  whom  God  instructs  by  chas- 
tening, who  do  His  will,  and  are  supremely  blessed  by  God. 
Blessed  shall  he  be  who  is  called  by  God  to  bring  Babylon  to  the 
dust,  fulfilling  Jehovah's  promise  and  command  to  do  to  her  as 
she  in  despite  of  God  has  done  to  Zion. 

**  Blessed  (by  Godj  shall  he  be  that  takcth  and  dasheth  thy 
little  ones  against  the  rock."  This  is  the  verse  that  is  said  to  be 
so  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  that  it  could 
not  occur  there.  But  the  learned  men  who  have  made  this  charge 
have  made  it  without  examining  the  clearest  proof  to  the  con- 
trary. Jesus  quotes  this  very  verse,  the  very  words  **  dash  thy 
little  ones,"  in  His  lament  over  Jerusalem.  Only  in  Luke  xix.  44 
does  the  Greek  verb  found  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.  9  (Septuagintj  occur  in 
tbe  New  Testament.  The  New  Testament  Greek  and  English  **cbil- 
dren  "  is  a  better  translation  of  the  Hebrew  than  the  Old  Testa- 
ment English  **  little  ones."  The  Saviour  says  **  thine  enemies 
....  shall  dash  thee  to  the  ground,  and  thy  children  within 
thee."     He  found  no  more  difficulty  in  quoting  lliis  Psalm  than 
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in  quoting  the  other  most  imprecatory  Psalms  (Ixix  and  cix),  of 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  author  (Acts  i.  16,  20).  They  were 
not  foreign  to  Christ's  spirit.  But  Christ  goes  further.  He 
bestows  upon  him  who  shall  overcome  by  keeping  and  doing  His 
will  **  authority  over  the  nations/'  **  to  rule  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron  aa  the  vessels  of  the  potter  are  dashed  to  pieces,"  quoting 
Ps.  ii  (Rev.  ii.  26,  27);  as  the  Saviour  Himself  is  to  dash  in 
pieces  with  a  rod  of  iron  Qis  enemies  (Rev.  xii.  5,  xix.  15).  Does 
any  intelligent  reader  interpret  literally  these  sayings  by  the 
Saviour  and  of  the  Saviour?  Is  he  to  take  men  and  dash  them 
in  pieces  with  a  rod  of  iron  and  find  delight  in  that  work  ?  Are 
not  His  words  expressive  of  the  terrible  results  of  men's  own  sin, 
precisely  as  Jeremiah's  breaking  the  earthen  jar  before  men  was  a 
visible  type  of  the  ruin  sin  would  bring  ?  If  no  intelligent  reader 
interprets  literally  the  words  quoted  by  the  Saviour,  why  should 
these  same  words  be  interpreted  literally  in  the  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  from  which  they  are  quoted  ?  But  more  than  this. 
God  has  through  the  ages  been  **  dashing  in  pieces  "  His  enemies 
and  the  enemies  of  His  people.  He  began  at  the  Red  Sea  (Ex. 
XV.  6),  and  **  dashed  in  pieces  "  Pharaoh  and  his  host  when  He 
destroyed  them  by  the  waters.  Within  the  bounds  of  His  chosen 
people  He  dashed  in  pieces  Ephraim,  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel, 
**  the  mother  was  dashed  in  pieces  with  her  children,"  because  of 
their  unbridled  hatred  of  God  and  preference  of  idols  (Hos.  x.  14, 
xiii.  16).  He  placed  in  Zion  itself  the  firm  rock  of  His  word, 
that  those  who  stumble  at  it  may  be  broken  to  pieces  (Isa.  viii. 
9,  15).  He  alone  summons  the  Modes  against  Babylon,  whose 
bows  shall  dash  the  young  men  in  pieces.  They  shall  have  no 
pity  upon  the  fruit  of  the  womb.  Their  eye  shall  not  spare  chil- 
dren (Isa.  xiii.  16,  18).  For  Babylon  is  to  be  God's  threshing- 
floor,  wholly  trampled  to  the  ground  (Isa.  xxi.  9,  10  ;  Jer.  Ii.  33). 
And  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  the  last  of  His  chosen  people,  for  sins 
that  rent  the  heavens  with  cries  of  defiance  and  agony,  He  will 
break  as  a  potters  vessel,  breaking  it  in  pieces  without  sparing 
(Isa.  xxx.  14). 

God  also  uses  the  same  expression  respecting  the  course  of  His 
redeemed  and  purified  people  who  do  His  will.  They  are  to 
**  thresh,"  **  beat  in  pieces  "  many  peoples  ;  they  are  to  "  thresh 
and  beat  small  "  the  mountains,  all  opposing  difficulties  (Mic.  iv. 
13  ;  Isa.  xli.  15,  16).  They  are  to  be  Jehovah's  **  battle  axe 
and  weapons  of  war,"  and  with  them  Jehovah  would  **  break  in 
pieces  "  kingdoms,  **  man  and  woman,"  **  the  old  man  and  the 
youth,  the  young  man  and  the  maid  "  (Jer.  Ii.  20-23),  though 
redeemed  Israel  never  had  a  hand  in  the  destruction  of  Babylon 
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and  never  is  to  have  a  hand  in  the  destruction  of  others  except  by 
testifying  the  word  of  God,  **  the  s>¥ord  of  the  Spirit." 

There  is  one  instance  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Judah  when 
the  idolatrous  Amaziah  conquered  Edom,  a  country  of  high  moun- 
tains, and  threw  down  from  the  top  of  a  high  cliff  ten  thousand 
of  the  people  and  they  were  broken  to  pieces  (2  Chron.  xxv.  12). 
Since  that  time  war  in  all  lands,  even  to  the  last  century,  has 
signalized  its  victory  by  similar  atrocities.  To  **  dash  down  by 
the  cliff  "  is  a  metaphor  that  has  not  imagination  but  a  terrible 
fact  for  its  basis.  But  that  it  is  used  metaphorically  by  the  author 
ot  our  Psalm,  long  resident  by  Babylon's  myriad  willow- bordered 
canals,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Babylonia  is  a  perfectly  flat 
alluvial  country  where  no  hill,  nor  stone,  nor  rock,  nor  cliff  is  to  be 
found.  If  the  children  of  Babylon  were  literally  to  be  thrown 
down  from  the  cliff,  they  must  have  been  carried  hundreds  of 
miles  out  of  their  own  country  to  Elam  or  Media  or  down  into 
Arabia  to  reach  the  place  of  execution.  Babylon,  the  city,  was 
built  on  the  low  alluvial  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  muddy 
Euphrates.  Yet  God  says,  **  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand  upon 
thee  and  roll  thee  down  from  the  cliffs  "  (Jer.  li.  26).  No  intel- 
ligent dweller  in  Babylonia,  heathen  or  servant  of  Jehovah,  could 
fail  to  understand  the  metaphor  of  Babylon's  being  hurled  from 
her  exaltation  in  pride  and  power,  for  the  literal  interpretation  is 
ridiculous,  no  cliffs  or  rocks  or  mountains  being  anywhere  near. 

And  close  by  Ps.  cxxxvii,  in  Ps.  cxli.  6,  is  another  plain  proof 
of  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  same  phrase.  **  Their  judges  are 
thrown  down  beside  the  cliff,  and  they  shall  hear  my  words  for 
they  are  sweet."  If  the  judges  were  to  be  literally  dashed  to 
pieces  from  the  cliff,  it  is  folly  to  add  that  they  are  then  to  hear 
sweet  words.  But  if  these  leaders  who  led  the  people  astray 
were  to  be  brought  down  by  God  from  their  high  office  and  taught 
their  sin  and  their  dependence  on  God  alone  for  the  sweet  tidings 
of  pardon  and  right  judgment  (Ps.  ii.  10-12),  then  we  can  see  that 
the  psalmist  speaks  in  accord  with  many  a  word  of  God  elsewhere 
(Job  ix.  24,  xii.  17  ;  Isa.  i.  26,  xl.  23  ;  Dan.  ix.  12). 

The  choice  of  interpretations  of  Ps.  cxli.  6,  as  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.  9 
lies  between  the  impossible  literal  and  the  clear  metaphoiical,  just 
as  it  does  in  hundreds  of  places  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

The  Hebrew  word  used  in  this  verse  means  child,  children ;  it 
may  mean  a  very  young  child  or  one  grown  up.  It  does  not 
specify  the  age,  as  any  one  familiar  with  Hebrew  knows.*  The 
children  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  in  Babylon,  as  the  children,  the 

*  *  Ollel  in  Hebrew^,  like  nepioa  and  teknon  in  Greek,  does  not  specify  the  age 
bnt  the  relation. 
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Saviour  says,  were  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  in  Jerusalem,  are  the 
progeny  of  the  viper,  those  who  choose  their  fathers'  sins  and  are 
worse  than  their  fathers.  "Children"  and  "seed"  are  o'ten 
used  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  for  those  similar  in  mind  and 
deed.  For  instance,  the  37th  Psalm  tells  us,  "  I  have  not 
seen  the  righteous  forsaken  nor  his  seed  begging  bread."  And 
Littlethought  replies,  I  have,  for  I  know  many  sons  of  good 
men  who  are  beggars.  And  again,  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  28,  we  are  told 
**  The  seed  of  the  wicked  shall  be  cut  off,"  and  again  Little- 
thought  says,  All  experience  is  against  this,  for  the  Psalms 
themselves  assure  us  that  it  is  the  wicked  who  inherit  this  world 
and  leave  their  abundance  to  their  children.  But  the  Psalm  has 
no  reference  to  **  the  children  of  the  flesh  "  at  all.  The  seed  of 
the  righteous  are  all  who  have  the  same  spirit.*  The  seed  of  the 
wicked  are  all  who  are  wicked.  For  the  law  that  impressed  itself 
deeply  on  all  who  sought  God,  and  is  over  and  over  insisted  upon 
by  the  very  prophets  of  the  captivity,  is  that  "  The  fathers  shall 
not  be  put  to  death  for  the  children,  neither  shall  the  children  be 
put  to  death  for  the  fathers  ;  every  man  shall  be  put  to  death  for 
his  own  sin  "  (Deut.  xxiv.  16 ;  1  Kings,  xiv.  6  ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  4  • 
Jer.  xxxi.  29,  30 ;  Kzek.  xviii.  1-32).  When  the  Old  or  New 
Testament  speaks  of  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chil- 
dren, we  must  always  remember  that  no  child  was  ever  punished 
by  God  simply  for  his  fathers  sin,  but  because  he  chose  his 
father's  sins  rather  than  the  grace  of  God  and  increased  in  the 
depravity  of  his  father.  This  is  the  reiterated  testimony  o^  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  When  the  Saviour  says  **  that  the  blood  of  all 
the  prophets  shed  from  the  foundation  of  the  world"  would  be 
required  of  that  generaticn,  it  was  because  they  consented  to  the 
works  of  their  fathers,  and  would  not  turn  to  God. 

In  the  destruction  of  Babylon  related  in  the  Old  Testament,  aa 
well  as  in  the  New,  all  who  sought  God  are  warned  to  flee  from 
her  before  she  was  dashed  in  pieces.  All  who  chose  Babylon,  its 
pride  and  power,  rather  than  God,  were  dashed  to  pieces  with  her. 
Just  as  Jerusalem's  children,  turning  from  Christ,  were  dashed  to 
pieces  with  her,  while  those  who  turned  to  Christ  escaped  fyom 
her  coming  ruin. 

What,  then,  does  **  Blessed  shall  he  be  that  taketh  and  dasheth 
thy  children  by  the  cliff"  mean  ?  Since  it  was  God  who  v/as  to 
dash  Babylon  and  her  progeny  to  pieces,  and  this  verse  is  part  of 
a  prayer  to  God,  it  means  blessed  shall  every  one  be  whom  God 
shall  use  to  destroy  to  the   uttermost  Babylon   and  her  children 

♦  Comp.  Prt.  xxii.  30,  Ixix.  30,  cii.  28,  cv.  6,  cxii.  2;  Isa.  vi.  13,  xliv.  8-6;  Bom. 
ix.  8 ;  Gal.  iii.  29,  etc. 
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that  chose  and  followed  in  her  sins.  She  was  the  mountain-high 
corrupting  power  of  the  world,  defiant  of  God  and  the  oppressor 
of  all  who  loved  God  and  righteousness  and  holiness.  In  her  was 
found  the  blood  of  the  saints  and  the  prophets,  Rev.  xvii.  6, 
xviii.  24. 

While  the  author  of  Ps.  cxxxvii  is  unknown,  we  know  well  the 
circle  of  lofly,  faithful  souls  to  which  he  belonged.  Were  Ezekiel 
or  Daniel  a  poet,  this  Psalm  might  well  have  come  from  the  pen 
of  either,  tor  they  were  in  full  accord  with  its  words  and  spirit. 
But  this  is  sure,  that  out  of  those  few  in  captivity  whose  faith 
in  and  love  for  Jehovah  and  His  words  were  victorious  over  every 
trial,  this  pure  song  of  God's  own  words  arose,  and  found  its  echo 
in  the  tendereat  heart  and  holiest  mind  this  world  has  ever  known, 
tB  he  wept  over  Jerusalem  and  pronounced  her  doom. 

BocHEsTKB,  New  York.  HOWARD  OSGOOD. 


III. 

PROF.  SWING  ON  RITSCHL  AND  HIS  CRITICS. 

ATTENTION  was  called  in  the  April  number  of  The  Pres- 
BYTKRIAN    AND    REFORMED    REVIEW  (1902)  tO    the    Volume 

of  Prof.  Swinof,  of  Oberiin,  on  7%e  Tkeoloijy  of  Afbrecht  Ritschl^ 
in  an  able  aud  temperate  notice  by  Dr.  C  W.  Hodge,  Jr.  It 
is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  retraverse  the  ground  gone 
over  in  that  critique.  The  present  writer,  however,  may  be 
excused  for  taking  a  special  interest  in  the  volume  in  question, 
as  in  its  pages  he  finds  himselt  singled  out  as  a  chief  offender 
in  **  misleading"  the  public  in  regard  to  the  real  nature  of 
Ritschrs  teaching.  The  burden  of  responsibility  laid  upon  him 
is  truly  heavy.  **  Prof.  Orr,"  says  the  author,  **  has  done  more 
than  any  other  critic  to  discredit  Ritschl  in  the  estimation  of 
the  English  public.  He  has  gone  through  the  subject  with 
such  thoroughness  and  evident  sincerity  (it  is  gratifying  to  have 
even  thus  much  acknowledged)  that  his  fundamental  misunder- 
standing of  RitschPs  views  has  been  accepted  as  historical 
truth.*'*  Again,  **  The  fact  is  that  Prof.  Orr's  persistent  attempts 
to  explain  away  everything  objectively  real  from  the  theology  of 
Ritschl  vitiate  his  whole  work,  and  render  him,  in  spite  of  his 
scholarly  accomplishments,  a  misleading  guide  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Ritschlian  theology."!  In  the  Index,  under  Prof. 
Orr's  name,  we  have  **  A  misleading  guide."  In  a  review  in  an 
influential  American  paper  of  the  writer's  last  book  on  The  Pro- 
gress of  Dogma  the  same  charge  recurs.  **  Prof.  Orr,"  it  is  said, 
**  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  misunderstanding  of  Ritschl  in 
England  and  America,  and  in  this  book  he  continues  his  inability 
to  appreciate  the  Ritschlian  point  of  view.";]:  The  curious  fact 
is  that,  while  certain  positions  of  Prof.  Harnack  are  adversely 
criticised,  there  is  scarcely  an  allusion  to  Ritschl  in  this  last-named 
work  except  in  way  of  approval.  These  are  serious  charges,  and 
if  they  are  unfounded  deserve  to  be  refuted.  Still,  the  personal 
aspect  of  the  matter  does  not  greatly  concern  the  writer;    and 

♦P.  4. 

t  P.  128.    Profs.  DeDnej  and  Wenlej  are  incladed  in  the  same  condemnation. 

t  The  Independent^  2l8t  Angost. 
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were  it  not  that  Prof.  Swing's  assertions  raise  the  larger  question 
of  what  really  ought  to  be  thought  of  the  theology  of  Ritschl, 
the  readers  of  this  Review  would  certainly  not  be  troubled  with 
any  fresh  comment  on  the  subject. 

To  obviate  misunderstanding,  let  it  be  sail  at  once  that  no  dis- 
respect is  intended  to  Prof.  Swing's  treatment  of  the  Ritschlian 
theology  in  his  book.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowl- 
edge t'lat  he  has  produced  an  interesting  little  monograph  on  his 
subject,  which,  though,  as  we  venture  to  ti»ink,  extravagantly 
rose-colored  in  its  estimate  of  Ritschl,  will  have  its  value  for 
every  student  of  ihat  author,  whether  he  agrees  with  its  conclu- 
sions or  not.  Special  thanks  are  due  to  Alice  Mead  Swing  for  the 
excellent  translation  of  RitschPs  UnUrricht  incorporated  in  the 
volume.  Such  a  translation  was  distinctly  needed,  and  on  the 
whole  this  is  as  good  as  could  be  desired.  The  volume  is  worth 
possessing  for  it  alone.  Neither  is  complaint  made  of  the  criticism 
in  itself.  Prof.  Swing  is  perfectly  within  his  rights  in  making 
what  criticisms  he  thinks  justified  ;  and  if  the  present  writer 
was  convinced  that  he  had  in  any  material  respect  misrepresented 
Ritschl,  he  hopes  he  would  have  the  grace  frankly  to  acknowledge 
his  error.  As  the  case  stands,  however,  he  cannot  feel  that  he  is 
called  u[X)n  for  any  such  retractation.  His  judgments  on  Ritach- 
lianisrn  were  not  formed  wilh«)ut  long  and  painstaking  study,  and 
renewed  examination  has  only  had  the  effect  of  causing  him  to  ad- 
here lo  them  more  firmly.  This  by  no  means  implies  that  he  has 
no  perception  of  the  distinctive  meiits  of  the  Ritschlian  movement, 
or  appreciation  of  the  healthy  impulses  that  have  proceeded  from 
it.  Of  these  ample  and  cordial  acknowledgment  have  repeatedly 
been  made.  The  sole  question  relatei  to  the  adequacy  of  the  basis 
of  the  Ritschlian  theology,  and  the  ju-itice  of  its  interpretations 
of  the  evangelical  doctrines.  And  on  these  points  the  writer's 
judgment  is  unaltered.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Kvangelical 
Church  he  d<)es  not  hes^itate  to  say  that  RitschPs  theology  is 
impoyisibl**.  This  is  even  more  the  case  with  RitschPs  own  teach- 
ing (to  which  Prof.  Swing  confines  himself)  than  with  that  of  some 
of  his  followers,  who  have  in  many  ways  modified  his  positions, 
or  perhaps  never  accepted  them. 

Only  one  other  preliminary  observation  is  necessary.  Prof. 
Swing's  attitude  to  Ritschl's  theology  is,  it  must  be  confessed, 
peculiar.  He  constitutes  himself  an  expounder,  not  a  critic,  of 
the  system  ;  but  the  exposition  is  accompanied  with  almost 
unvarying  approval.  He  remarks,  **  We  need  not  defend  all 
that  Ritschl  said  ";*  but  by  no  change  at  any  point  does  a  sign  of 

♦P.  6. 
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dissent  escape  him.  In  this  ^entire  homologation  of  Ritschl's 
peculiar  teaching,  Prof.  Swing  stands  nearly  alone.  Every  one 
familiar  with  the  literature  is  aware  that  even  the  most  sympa- 
thetic critics  have  conceded  large  hiatuses,  obscurities,  inconsis- 
tencies, indefensibilities,  in  Ritschl's  thinking.*  None  of  them 
would  give  Ritschl  the  same  unqualified  certificate  which  Prof. 
Swing  here  issues.  This  applies  to  many  of  the  exceptions  taken 
to  Ritschl  by  the  critics  whose  remarks  alone  Prof.  Swing  notices. 
In  his  pages  all  critics  are  presumed  to  be,  from  one  side  or 
another,  hostile  to  Ritschl.  It  should  in  fairness  have  been  indi- 
cated that  in  many  cases  the  same  criticisms  proceed  also  from  those 
who  can  only  be  ranked  as  Litschl's  friends.  Prof.  Swing's  method 
of  dealing  with  the  objectors — "  simply  placing  their  statements," 
as  he  says,  **  about  Ritschl  side  by  side  with  Ritschl's  own  words, 
in  a  sort  of  literary  pillory  "f — is  a  delightfully  simple,  but,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  reviewer  in  April,  in  Ritschl's  case  an  emi- 
nently unsatisfactory  one.  Ritschl  is  of  all  writers  the  last  to 
whom  it  is  adapted.  His  statements  are  often  tantalizingly 
obscure  ;  are  far  from  being  always  coherent ;  often  are  cvansieli- 
cal  in  sound  when  deeper  consideration  shows  that,  in  the  context 
of  his  system,  they  import  something  very  different.  Illustra- 
tions will  immediately  be  given  of  the  caution  needed  in  this 
**  pillory  "  process. 

It  may  be  well  to  begin  by  looking  at  the  specific  charges  of 
misunderstanding  advanced  by  Prof.  Swing,  and  testing  his  accu- 
racy in  regard  to  these.  The  following  are  the  instances  in  which 
the  present  writer  is  put  in  the  **  literary  pillory  ": 

1.  As  respects  the  **  fundamental  misunderstanding,"  this  is 
said  to  be  specially  seen  **  in  his  (Prof.  Orr's)  continually  repre- 
senting Ritschl  as  subjective  in  his  theory  of  knowledge  and 
judgments  of  worth,  and  in  his  asserting:  that  Ritschl  does  not 
hcjld  to  the  objective  reality  of  sin,  and  therefore  of  redemi)tion, 
and  that  with  Ritschl  the  very  resurrection  of  Christ  is  dis- 
credited." J 

So  far  as  this  relates  to  the  theory  of  knowlerlgc  and  judgments 
of  worth,  it  is  considered  farther  on.  Other  points  fall  under  the 
remaining  heads. 

2.  On  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (cf.  the  closing  sentence  in 
above):  **And  yet  Prof.  Orr,  in  Thu  Christian  Vitw  of  God  and 
the  WorhV^  (p.  454),  *'  says  that  he  cannot  but  regard  ihe  Ritsch- 

♦  Uitftchrs  followc  rs,  as  Prof.  Swing  himself  says,  have  '*  had  leas  to  say  publicly  in 
direct  prnise  of  his  theology,  tiiun  tbey  have  iu  the  \iay  of  modifying  his  individ- 
uul  hfci'ements**  (p.  1). 

t  P.  5.  X  P.  4. 
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lian  position  *  as  the  virtual  surrender  of  faith  in  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion I' "» 

The  note  is  one  of  astonishment  that  such  a  thing  as  doubt  of 
Christ's  resurrection  should  even  be  hinted  at  in  Ritschlianisni. 
The  question  is  discussed  below.  Meanwhile  it  should  be  noticed 
that  the  quotation  given  has  reference  more  immediately  to  the 
views  of  leading  Ritschlian  writers,  whose  words,  as  cited,  amply 
justify  the  statement  made. 

3.  On  sin  :  **  And  yet  Prof.  Orr  says  that  with  Ritschl  *  sin  is 
only  a  subjective  judgment  which  the  sinner  passes  on  himscli,  to 
which  nothing  actual  corresponds.'  ''  In  oppos'tion,  Ritschl  is 
declared  to  have  emphasized  "  in  a  thoroughly  fundamental  way 
the  fact  of  sin,  of  guilt,  and  of  p^articipation  in  a  kingdom  of 
sin."  **  And  this,"  he  says,  **  I  wish  to  make  very  clear,  for  the 
reason  that  several  critics,  and  Prof.  Orr  in  particular,  have  shown 
here  an  incredulity  that  would  itself  be  incredible  if  we  did  not 
have  so  many  illustrations  of  it."t 

Prof.  Orr  never  made  any  such  statement  as  that  attributed  to 
him.  He  did  not  say  (as  quoted)  that  in  Ritschl's  view  **  sin  ''  is 
**  a  subjective  judgment  "  of  the  sinner,  but  that  **  guilt  "  is — a 
very  different  thing  (see  next  paragraph).  To  this  judgment,  for 
reasons  to  be  given,  he  adheres. 

4.  **  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  clear  and  positive  state- 
ments, Prof.  Orr  actually  declares  {The  Christian  Vieiv  of  Ood^  etc., 
p.  17r[9],  and  not  by  any  means  set  right  in  his  later  book.  The 
RiUchlian  Theoloyy,  pp.  146,  269f.)  that  the  effect  of  Ritschl's 
theology,  along  with  others,  is  *  to  weaken,  if  not  actually  to 
destroy,  the  idea  of  guilt';  that  Ritschl  regards  all  sin  'as 
arising  so  much  from  ignorance  as  to  be  without  real  guilt  in  the 
eyes  of  God';  and  that  *  redemption  is  not  removal  of  guilt,  but 
of  consciousness  of  guilt';  and  '  instead  of  guilt  being  regarded 
as  something  objectively  real,  which  God  as  well  as  man  is  bound 
to  take  account  of,  it  comes  to  be  viewed  as  something  clinging  to 
the  subjective  consciousness — a  subjective  judgment  which  the 
sinner  passes  on  himself,  to  which  nothing  actual  corresponds.'  "J 

These  are  the  typical  examples  of  misunderstanding  which  it  is 
proposed  to  subject  to  some  examination,  less,  as  already  said,  for 
the  purpose  of  self- vindication  than  as  a  means  of  bringing  out 
what  the  theology  of  Ritschl  really  is. 

1.  It  will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  the  alleged  misrepresen- 
lation  as  to  Ritschlian  views  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  is 
gratifying  to  find  an  initial  point  of  agreement  with  Prof.  Swino: 

•P.  111.  tl*p.  120-1.  tP.  127. 
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in  the  importance  he  evidently  attaches  to  this  great  Gospel 
affirmation.  This  constitutes  it  a  good  test  of  the  real  trend  of 
Ritschlian  teaching.  And  our  surprise  is  that  Prof.  Swing  should 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  made  as  to  the  general 
attitude  of  Ritschlian  theologians  to  this  cardinal  article  of  f»ith. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  positive  wing  of  the  school,  represented,  e.  y., 
by  Kaftan  and  Loois,  and,  at  a  greater  remove  from  Ritschl,  by 
Hiiring,  which  does  give  unequivocal  expression  to  its  faith  in  the 
resur/eciion.  But  the  greater  number  who  can  be  classed  as 
Ritschlijins  either  (1)  reject  the  bodily  resurrection  (the  physical 
miracle),  while  holding  as  **  a  thought  of  faith  "  that  Christ  still 
lives  and  rules;  or  (2)  admit  supernatural  **  appearances '  *  of 
Christ  to  the  disciples,  though  not  a  bodily  rising  ;  while  (3) 
practically  all  hold  that  the  historical  question  is  one  indifferent 
to  faith.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  do  otherwise.  The 
resurrection,  as  a  faci,  must  rest,  if  it  is  to  be  believed  at  all,  on 
historical  evidence ;  and  that  the  Ritschlians  will  not  admit  as  a 
ground  of  faith.  On  pp.  203-5  of  the  writer's  Ritschlian  Theol- 
O'jy  will  be  found  a  careful  conspectus  of  the  views  of  most  lead- 
ing Ritschlians  on  this  subject.  It  is  for  Prof.  Swing,  if  he  chal- 
lenges the  statement  quoted  in  his  note,  to  disprove  the  accuracy 
of  that  summary. 

The  views  of  RitschPs  followers  are  not  hastily  to  be  set  aside 
in  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  trend  of  his  theology;  but  the 
more  precise  question  is  as  to  the  belief  of  Ritschl  himself  on  the 
Lord's  resurrection.  On  this  point  Prof.  Swing  speaks  with  a 
confidence  far  beyond  the  evidence.  It  is  one  on  which  every 
impartial  mind  must  admit  that  great  ambiguity  rests.  The  pres- 
ent writer  has  never  gone  further  than  to  say  that  *  *  it  is  difficult 
to  catch  precisely  Ritschl's  own  attitude  to  miracle,  and  specially 
to  the  Lord's  resurrection,"  and  that  **  his  whole  position  is  ex- 
tremely vague."*  This,  he  believes,  exactly  represents  the  fact, 
and  any  stronger  statement  is  **  misleading."  The  passages 
quoted  by  Prof.  Swing  from  Ritschl's  second  volume  as  to  the 
apostolic  belief  in  the  resurrectionf  are  aside  from  the  point  (as 
strong,  c.^.,  will  be  found  in  Baur).  More  importance  attaches  to 
certain  passages  quoted  by  Ecke  in  his  Die  theol,  Schule  A, 
Rilschls  (pp.  198-9)  from  unpublished  lectures  of  Ritschl  (date 
not  given),  which  do  show  that  at  a  certain  stage  Ritschl's  beliefs 
were  n^orc  positive  than  he  ever  allowed  publicly  to  appear.J 
There  remains  the  passage  in  Sec.  23  of  the  Unterricht  affirming 

•  Ritschlian  Theoh,  p.  93. 

tP.  in. 

XCt.  Ritschlian  Theol.,  p.  9:). 
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Christ's  **  resurrection  througli  the  power  of  God  '';  *  with  which 
may  be  compared  another,  not  usually  noticed,  of  similar  import, 
in  his  Theol.  und  Mel.^  p.  31.  But  it  deserves  careful  notice  that 
the  word  used  in  these  two  passajres — the  most  explicit,  if  not 
the  only  explicit  ones  on  the  subject  in  Ritschl's  published 
writings — is  not  the  usual  word  *'  Auferstehung/'  but  another  of 
more  general  meaning,  **  Auferweckung "  (reawakening^  and 
stands  in  a  context  which  seems  to  deny  the  reality  of  physical 
miracle.  Over  against  these  slender  references  have  to  be  placed 
the  facts  (1)  of  the  entire  silence  of  Ritschl  on  the  Lord's  resur- 
rection in  his  (third)  dogmatic  volume,  where,  if  anywhere,  we 
should  have  expected  to  find  stress  laid  upon  it;  and  (2)  of  the 
express  statement  in  the  Unterricht  (Sec.  17)  that  miracles  are  to 
be  construed  religiously,  and  not  as  occurrences  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nature  or  the  orderly  coherence  of  natural  events,  by 
which  Ritschl  evidently  means  events  breaking  through  the  ordi- 
nary causal  connection  of  nature.  Is  it  conceivable  that,  if  the 
resurrection  held,  as  Prof.  Swing  affirms,  **  an  absolutely  vital 
place  in  Ritschrs  thought,' 'f  he  should  write  a  woik  of  many 
hundred  pages  on  the  essential  doctrines  of  salvation,  and  never 
once  make  an  unambiguous  declaration  of  his  belief  in  it.J  In 
face  of  such  a  fact  it  will  take  more  than  marks  of  exclamation 
to  show  that  Prof.  Orr  has  misled  his  readers  on  this  vital  point- 
The  truth  is,  as  every  one  might  see  who  penetrates  to  the  inte- 
rior of  Ritschl's  thought,  that  it  lies  wholly  apart  from  bis  devel- 
oped theory  to  base  religion  in  any  degree  on  a  fact  which  depends 
on  outward  historical  testimony. 

2.  The  next  main  subject  on  which  misrepresentation  is  alleged 
is  Ritschl's  doctrine  of  sin  and  guilt.  Here,  again,  it  is  believed 
it  will  be  easy  to  show  (1)  that  Prof.  Swing  mistakes  the  view 
he  criticises,  and  (2)  misapprehends  the  real  view  of  Ritschl.  No 
one,  least  of  all  Prof.  Orr,  dreams  of  denying  that  Ritschl  meant 
to  affirm  the  reality  of  sin  as  contrariety  to  the  ideal  of  good  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  therefore  to  the  will  of  God.  But  it 
can  and  must  be  held  that  Ritschl  weakens  the  idea  of  sin  in  its 
Scriptural  aspect  by  bringing  it  so  largely  under  the  category  of 
**  ignorance,"§     by   regarding   it   as   an   **  apparently   inevitable 

*  Mr.  Garvte  qnotes  ibis  sentence  as  one  *'  aboat  which  he,  at  least,  can  diRcover 
DO  ambiguity  '*  (2d  Edit,  of  his  Ritsrh,  Theol ,  p.  410).  Bat  see  below.  And  is  a 
belief  supported  by  one  passage  not  ambiguous? 

t  P.  111. 

\  We  can  hardly  except  the  allusion  to  Christ^s  *' Auferweokung''  on  p.  341 
(E.  T.,  p.  360). 

§  Even  the  word  '*  relative  "  before  *'  ignorance  ''  is  strack  out  in  later  editions. 
Proptrly  :  for  sin  being  measured,  not  by  the  moral  law,  but  by  the  idea  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  it  can  hardly  be  imputed  where  that  idea  is  absent. 
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product  of  the  human  will  under  the  given  conditions  of  its 
development,"*  and  by  denying  hereditary  sin.  The  effect  is 
seen  in  his  doctrine  of  guilt,  which  is  expounded  in  so  involved 
and  difficillt  a  manner  that  misconception  is  pardonable,  but  the 
essential  point  in  which  Prof.  Swing  seems  quite  to  miss.  lie 
finds  Kitschl  speaking  much  of  guilt,  and,  on  the  strength  of 
certain  statements  affirming  the  reality  of  guilt,  characterizes  it  as 
a  fundamental  misunderstanding  to  say  that  Bitschl's  theory  logi- 
cally does  away  with  the  idea  of  guilt  as  ordinarily  understood — 
reduces  it  to  a  subjective  illusion.  The  mistake  lies  in  not  per- 
ceiving that  what  Ritschl  means  by  **  guilt''  in  his  developed 
doctrine  is  something  very  difterent  from  what  is  ordinarily  under- 
stood by  this  term,  and  that  it  is  in  the  current  and  accepted  sense 
(believed  also  to  be  the  Scriptural  one),  not  in  Ritschl's  peculiar 
sense,  that  the  objectors  declare  the  idea  of  guilt  to  be  invalidated 
in  his  system.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  recalled  that 
Ritschl's  own  doctrine  varied  at  different  stages  of  his  develop- 
ment. When  he  published  his  first  volume  on  Justification 
(1870),  he  was  almost  wholly  under  the  influence  of  Kant  in  his 
ideas  of  moral  law,  of  guilt,  of  accountability,  of  punishment ; 
and  at  this  stage  his  doctrine  of  guilt,  as  involving  obligation  to 
punishment,  is  strongly  and  une:;oeptionably  expressed.f  At  a 
later  period  these  ideas  underwent  profound  modification.  The 
whole  idea  of  retributive  punishment,  and  the  idea  of  justice  con- 
nected therewith  (cf.  his  former  view  in  Vol.  I,  p.  434,  E.  T.)  is 
parted  with,  and  the  existence  of  a  punitive  will  in  God  denied. 
Mr.  Garvic,  who  is  favorable  enough  to  Ritschl,  will  bear  out  this 
statement.  **  If  there  is  no  wrath  of  God  against  sin,  there  can 
be  no  punishment  by  God  of  sin.  This  conclusion  Ritschl  ex- 
pressly draws.'^J     This  is  a  great  change,  and,  as   can  easily  be 

♦c/.  and  R.,  III.  p.  380  (E.  T.);  cf.  Unterriclit,  Sect.  28.  The  "apparently  " 
here  is  not  to  be  rej^arded  (as  is  done,  e,g.^  by  Mr.  Gurvie)  as  throwing  any  doubt 
on  the  empiiioal  UDavoidableness  of  sin,  which  is  deduced  from  the  faois  that  the 
win  is  a  **growinj5**  quantity,  and  tha«  the  self-seeking  dtsires  have  a  start  over 
the  knowle<l)£e  of  the  good  in  con^ciousnei>8  :  but,  with  the  subsequent  claa>e, 
"  conscious  as  we  are  of  onr  frenlom  and  independent  e.  is  nevertheless  reckoned 
by  lis  as  guilt. "  is  prohably  to  b^  explained  as  a  survival  of  Kit^ohl's  acceptance 
of  Kuni.'.M  doc'riue  of  transc^ndt-ntal  freedom,  in  contract  with  the  empirical  con- 
oei'tion  of  phenomena  by  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  See  his  Vol.  I,  pp.  389,  394 
(E.  T.). 

t  Cf.  Vol.  I.  pp.  389-96,  411  (E.  T.),  etc.,  and  see  Ritsclilian  Theol,  pp.  36,  37. 
**The  ess  nee  of  punishment,"  he  here  j^ays,  **  ii  requital.  From  the  idea  of  our 
practical  reason,  which  sets  the  moral  law  in  the  light  of  guilt,  it  follows  also  that 
transgression  dcaerte^  punishment  "  (p.  396).  Traces  of  this  mode  of  thought  sur- 
vi\e  in  the  Unterricltt. 

\  GarWe's  Riticldiaa  IJuolofiif,  p  3U). 
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seen,  one  which  vitally  affects  his  whole  doctrine.  At  the  same 
time  Eitschl  gives  the  doctrine  a  turn  which  substitutes  another 
conception  for  that  which  is  rejected,  and  somewhat  conceals  the 
change  that  has  been  made. 

What,  then,  is  Ritschrs  later  doctrine  of  guilt,  and  how  is  it 
affirmed  to  differ  from  the  ordinary  doctrine  ?  Distinction  is  to 
be  made  here  between  what  he  calls  **  real  guilt ''  and  the  **  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,"  though  the  relation  of  the  two  is  again 
declared  to  be  so  close  as  to  be  inseparable,  and  practically  **  guilt  " 
is  resolved  into  the  **  consciousness  of  guilt."*  (1)  Guilt  as 
**  real ''  he  identifies  with  the  actual  state  of  separation  from  God 
brought  about  by  sin,  and  speaks  of  guilt  as  removed  when  this 
separation  is  brought  to  an  end.f  Ipso  facio^  of  coui-se,  sin  does 
separate  from  God ;  but  the  state  of  separation  and  the  guilt  of 
separation  are  distinct  ideas,  which  ought  not  to  be  confused.  If 
Ritschl  tries  to  combine  the  two  by  speaking  of  separation  from 
God  as  the  central  **  punishment ''  of  sin,  this  is  admittedly  done 
only  **  provisionally  and  dialectically,''^  as  the  idea  of  punish- 
ment has  no  real  place  in  his  system.  (2)  The  real  emphasis  lies, 
therefore,  on  the  ^^consciousness  of  guilt,"  which  is  held  to 
include  such  elements  as  a  judgment  of  unworth  passed  by  the 
individual  on  himself  (which  judgment  must  be  presumed  to  be 
also  that  of  God),  the  consciousness  of  separation  from  God,  a 
sense  of  moral  disturbance  and  feeling  of  self-blame  ;  while  out 
of  it  springs  distrust  of  God,  which  confirms  the  feeling  of 
estrangement.  With  all  this  there  is  no  fault  to  find,  nor  has  the 
present  writer  failed  to  do  justice  to  it.  But,  as  ordinarily  under- 
stood, guilt  is  assumed  to  carry  with  it,  nay,  to  find  its  peculiar 
character  in,  something  further,  viz.,  the  liability  to  punishment 
{obliyatio  ad  p<rnam) ;  and  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  in  like  man- 
ner, is  held  to  involve  the  sense  of  evil  desert,  of  punishableness,  of 
righteous  subjection  to  the  judgment  of  a  holy  God.  This  alsfo  is 
the  Scriptural  view.  The  sinner  there  is  represented  as  lying 
under  the  just  judgment  of  God,  as  condemned,  as  exposed  to  the 
wrath  of  God  for  his  sins.  This  element  in  the  id^a  of  yuilt  Ritschl 
undeniably  eliminates^  or  reduces  to  subjective  illusion  ;  and  it  is 
in  this  sense  that  he  is  accused  of  weakening,  and  virtually  annul- 
ling, the  idea  of  guilt.  That  such  an  element  enters  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  is  not,  of  course,  denied.  The  transgressor 
condemns  himself,  believes  himself  condemned  of  God,  reads  the 

•J,  and  R.,  Ill,  pp.  51,  53.  54,  56,  etc. 

t  The  nsnal  waveiing  is  peeo  even  here.  **  We  ought  therefore  rather  to  trans- 
pose She  removal  of  the  separation  of  Kinnera  from  God '  into  the  removal  of  the 
eomeiousness  of  guilt.^^    J.  and  R,  III,  p.  54  (E.  T.). 

\J,  and  R„  p.  50  (E.  T.). 
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meaning  of  punishments  into  the  evils  that  befall  him.  But  this 
valuatioD  (Schiitzung)  of  evils  as  punishments,  which  springs  from 
the  guilt-consciousness,  is  only,  it  is  held,  a  subjective  mode  of 
judgment;*  there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  God's  judg- 
ment. If  Prof.  Swring  is  satisfied  with  this  representation  of 
guilt,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  But  he  must  not  "  pil- 
lory "  others  who  show  this  to  be  Ritschl's  view  as  "  mis- 
leaders."  Dorner  does  not  put  the  matter  too  strongly  when  he 
says  that  *'  no  clear,  connected  doctrine  respecting  punishment, 
God's  punitive  justice,  moral  freedom,  and  guilt  is  to  be  found  in 
Ritschl".t 

3.  This  leads  back  to  the  charge  of  '' fundamental  misunder- 
standing "  in  regard  to  the  **  subjectivity  "  of  Ritschl's  doctrine. 
Prof.  Orr,  it  seems,  is  continually  representing  Ritschl  as  subjec- 
tive in  his  theory  of  knowledge  and  judgments  of  worth.J  It  is 
important  here,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  question  should  be 
correctly  stated.  Prof.  Orr  certainly  never  said  or  supposed  that 
Ritschrs  theology  was  subjective  in  the  sense  that  he  meant  to 
deny  the  objective  reality  of  God  or  the  spiritual  world ;  of  sin 
as  a  contradiction  of  the  moral  order  and  divine  end  of  the  world  ; 
of  Christ,  and  such  a  work  of  redemption  as  Ritschl  ascribes  to 
Him.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  beside  the  mark  to  prove  that,  in 
Ritschl's  view,  God,  Christ,  sin,  redemption  are  real,  for  this  is 
not  disputed.  But  in  another  sense  the  charge  of  subjectivity 
brought  against  Ritschl's  theology  is  fully  warranted.  It  may 
be,  and  is,  contended  (1)  that  Ritschl  bases  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  with  it  the  whole  religious  view,  on  purely  subjective 
grounds ;  (2)  that  his  theology  is  bound  up  with  a  theory  of 
knowledge  and  of  judgments  of  value  which  makes  an  unwarranted 
divorce  between  theoretic  and  religious  knowledge,  and  imperils 
the  objective  character  of  the  latter;  (3)  that  even  objective 
religious  realities  are  hekl  to  be  apprehended  only  in  subjective 
relations,  or  as  '*  mirrored  in  the  subject '^;§  and  (4)  that  the 
modes  of  apprehension  of  these  realities  are  not  limited  by  the 
strictly   objective  state    of    the   case,   but  are  moulded,  shaped, 

♦Cf.  J.  and  /?.,  Ill,  pp.  354,  3G4-<>5,  etc.  (E.  T.).  Mr.  Garvie  objeofci  to  this 
being  spoken  of  as  a  value-jadgnient  and  denies  that  Ritschl  so  regards  it  (2d 
Edit.,  p.  409),  but  he  is  clearly  mistaken.  It  is  the  attribution  of  a  peual  value 
(StratVerth)  to  evils  that  do  not  of  themselves  possess  this  character.  The3e  are 
value-judgments  but,  as  Ritschl  tries  to  show,  wrong  ones. 

t  System  of  Doctrine,  IV,  p.  67. 

tP.4. 

%J.  and  7?.,  III.  p.  34  (E.  T.).  Cf.  Leben,  II.  p.  191.  Ritschl  jnstifiea  this  by 
ihe  reflection  that  even  the  sensuous  object  is  not  observeil  and  explained  as  it  is  in 
itself,  but  only  as  we  represent  it.     See  below. 
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heightened,  colored  by  religious  feeling  and  imagination,  in  the 
way  that  best  suits  subjective  (religious)  needs. 

It  would  involve  too  wide  a  discussion  to  go  into  all  these 
points,  but  some  examples  may  be  selected  for  illustration. 

And  first.  Prof.  Swing  thinks  that  a  *'  misleading  ''  account  has 
been  given  of  Ritschl's  doctrine  of  knowledge.  Kitschl,  it  is 
alleged,  has  been  accused  of  denying  the  reality  of  **  things,'' 
whereas  he  plainly  declares  that  we  do  know  **  things,"  only 
(after  Lotze)  not  apart  from,  but  **in"  their  phenomena,  or 
appearances  to  us.*  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  this  criticism  Prof. 
Swing  shows  that  he  has  not  himself  penetrated  far  into  the  inte- 
rior of  either  Lotze's  or  Ritschl's  theory  of  knowledge.  There  is  no 
single  point  on  which  the  critics  of  Ritschl,  friendlv  or  unfriendly, 
have  been  more  at  one  than  in  regard  to  the  unsatisfactoriness  of 
his  idea  of  the  **  thing."  Was  Ritschl  realist  or  idealist  ?  The 
present  writer  has  no  more  doubt  than  Prof.  Swing  has  that 
Ritschl  meant  to  uphold  some  kind  of  realism  ;  but  it  is  just  as 
certain  that  his  arguments  would  logically  lead  to  a  different  con- 
clusion. Not  only  so,  but  Prof.  Swing  should  be  aware  that  the 
idealistic  interpretation  of  RitscLl  has  been  adopted  by  some  of 
his  warmest  admirers.  Thus,  e.g.,  he  is  interpreted  by  Traub,t 
in  what  Reischle,  in  his  recent  booklet  on  Wtrthurtheile^X  regards 
as  the  ablest  exposition  of  Ritschl's  theory  of  knowledge.  What 
is  perhaps  more  striking,  Traub's  view  is  apparently  homologated 
by  Ritschl's  own  son  in  the  L^ben.%  Even,  therefore,  if  Prof.  Orr 
had  asserted  this  to  be  Ritschl's  view  (which  he  did  not),  he  could 
not  have  been  accused  of  '*  misleading."  Nor  can  the  judgment 
of  these  writers  be  wondered  at.  Ritschl  holds,  we  shall  pre- 
sume, that  there  are  actual  **  thing?,"  but  he  equally  holds  that 
the  '*  things  "  are  known  only  in  the  subjective  impressions  they 
produce  in  us,  and  that  the  idea  of  the  '*  thing  "  itself  is  a  purely 
mental  construction.  Even  as  regards  Lotze — though  it  is  impos- 
sible here  to  go  into  that — Prof.  Swing  is  widely  astray.  **  Lotze's 
theory  of  knowledge,"  he  says,  **  cannot  be  twisted  into  subjec- 
tivism." 1  Yet  Lotze  himself  atlirms  *'  the  unavoidable  and 
thorough-going  subjectivity  of  our  cognition.''^  Space  and  time 
are  to  him  subjective  forms  of  our  representation  as  much  as  they 

*  Pp.  78-9.  82. 

t  In  Zeitichrift  fur  Theologie  und  Kirehe,  1894. 

tP  9. 

§  II,  p.  391.  This  also  replies  to  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Garvie*B  (p.  51).  All  the 
above  writers  admit  the  vacillating  and  qd satisfactory  character  of  RitachPs 
theory. 

I  P.  6S. 

t  Outlifus  of  Met.,  p.  143  (E.  T. ). 
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are  to  Kant.*  He  will  not  reject  **  subjective  idealism'^  as  a 
possible  liyp>thesist  and  the  spiritual  brings  he  postulates  as  the 
causes  of  our  perceptions  have  no  relation  of  resemblance  to  the 
**  things"  we  know.  RitschI,  as  his  biographer  adrniis,:!:  was 
really  in  error  in  supposing  that  his  theory  of  knowledge  was 
essentially  diflferent  from  Kant's. 

Next,  as  to  the  suVi  jectivity  of  our  knowledge  of  God.  There 
is  no  question,  as  already  stated,  as  to  Ritschrs  tenacious  belief 
in  God  and  llis  I'rovidence.  But  it  is  just  as  certain — Beischle's 
book  above  mentioned  may  be  consulted  in  proof — that  the  idea 
of  God  is  reached  by  Biischl  solely  on  the  basis  of  a  judgment  of 
worth  on  our  own  personality,  and  as  a  postulate  for  the  securing 
of  our  posititm  as  moral  and  spiritual  persons  in  the  world.  The 
idea  is  formed  from  within,  and  receives  its  shape,  not  from  objec- 
tive data,  but  from  the  working  of  the  religious  imagination 
(phantasy).  §  If  it  be  replied,  as  it  may  justly  be,  that  in  the 
Christian  religion  the  knowledge  of  God  is  held  to  be  derived  in  a 
more  immediate  way  from  Revelation,  this  only  raises  a  new  prob- 
lem, and  throws  us  back  on  the  origin  and  character  of  the  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  Christ  of  God — a  knowledge  which,  however 
perfect  of  its  kind,  still  is  **  religious  "  in  its  nature,  and  cannot 
be  supposed  to  transcend  the  necessary  limitations  of  religiou^ 
knowledge  in  humanity.  The  idea  of  revelation,  generally,  is 
one  of  the  least  carefully  investigated  of  all  the  notions  in 
RitschPs  system.  It  is  not  a  notion  peculiar  to  Christianity,  but 
is  a  mark  of  all  religions.  ||  That  it  is  affirmed  pf  Christ  in  an 
absolutely  unique  sense  admits  of  no  doubt;  but  whether  it 
logically  expresses  more  than  the  clearness  and  perfection  of  the 
idea  of  God  and  of  His  world-end  which  grew  up  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  wonderfully  constituted  person  must  remain- 
doubtful,^  as  also  the  que.'tion  of  its  scientific  worth.  It  is  easy 
for  Pn»f.  Swing  to  bring  forward  passages  about  Cbrist  and  Hi* 
revelation  from  Ritschl  which,  fairly  construed,  would  mean 
much  more.  This  his  critics  have  never  denied;  but  it  only 
serves  to  bring  out,  what  they  are  compelled  to  emphasize,  the 
remarkable  disparity  between  his  foundation  and  his  structure. 

♦  Outlines  of  Met.,  pp.  89,  131;  Met.,  I,  pp.  350,  354  (E.  T). 

^  Ibid.,  p.  141. 

X  Ut  mupra. 

I  Cf.  Keisirhle,  p.  4. 

I  J.  and  It,  III,  pp.  201-2  (E.  T.). 

%  **  Christ's  unique  worth,'*  we  are  told,  "lies  in  the  manner  in  which  He 
mastered  His  spiriiual  po«vers  through  a  self  consciousness  which  tianscended 
th  it  of  all  other  men,  Hnd  hy  HU  will  brought  them  all  to  bear  upm  His  persona' 
destination"  {J.  and  R.,  Ill,  p.  332  E.  T.). 
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Lastly,  there  is  the  vexed  question  of  **  value-judgments/* 
about  which  so  much  is  still  being  written.  The  subject  is  too 
large  to  enter  upon  at  any  length  ;  but  before  Prof.  Swing  repeats 
his  charges  of  **  misleading  "  he  had  better  read  what  some  of  the 
newest  critics  say  upon  that  difficult  part  of  Kitschrs  theology. 
One  thing  only  may  be  remarked,  viz.,  that  it  is  wholly  inept  to 
quote  Bernard,  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  represent  Kitschl  as  mean- 
ing no  more  by  his  declaration  that  religious  knowledge  moves 
solely  in  **  independent  judgments  of  value  ''  than  that  religious 
knowledge  is  always  morally  and  spiritually  conditioned.  Kitschl 
needed  to  assume  no  prophet^s  mantle  to  teach  us  that.  No  one 
would  ever  deny  it.  Eeligion  is  surcharged  with  value-judgments 
in  this  sense.  One  can  cordially  adopt  the  language  of  Luther 
and  Calvin  ;  but  Ritschl  speaks  with  a  different  voice.  The  core 
of  Ritschl's  theory  is  seen  in  his  account  of  the  genesis  of  the 
idea  of  God.  The  whole  religious  view  of  the  world  hinges  with 
Ritschl  on  the  idea  of  God.  But  the  idea  of  God,  as  already  seen, 
is  derived  from  man's  need  of  securing  his  personality  in  relation 
to  the  world.  It  rests  on  a  judgment  of  worth  ;  but  the  worth  is 
ultimately  that  of  one's  own  personality.  It  is  subjective  in 
basis,  and  subjective  in  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  represents 
it  to  itself.  The  same  is  true  of  every  idea  which  depends' on  it — 
I.e.,  of  the  whole  religious  view.  It  has  no  point  of  contact  with 
theoretic  knowledge,  and  derives  no  illustration  or  support  from 
it.  This,  it  is  believed,  is  what  Ritschl  means  when  he  affirms 
that  religion  moves  wholly  in  judgments  of  value.  It  is  not 
denied  that  there  is  a  deep  truth  in  value-judging,  as  expounded, 
e.g.,  by  Lotze.  But  the  worth-judgments  relate  to  objects  that 
are  (/iven  by  the  ordinary  faculties  of  knowledge  (or  to  ideals); 
the  reality  of  the  object  is  not  made  dependent  on  the  worth 
judgment.* 

*  How  this  theory  affeots  even  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness,  in  giving  it  an  aspect 
valid  only  from  the  standpoint  of  time,  should  be  stndied  in  suoh  a  section  as  that 
in  J.  and  R,,  III,  pp.  322-8  (E.  T.).  One  or  two  sentences  may  be  quoted. 
'*0n  the  other  hand,  all  onr  reflections  about  God's  wrath  and  compassion,  His 
long-suffering  and  patience,  His  severity  and  sympathy,  are  based  upon  a  compar- 
ison of  our  indiyidual  position  with  God,  under  the  form  of  time.  However  indis- 
peni>able  these  judgments  may  be  in  the  texture  of  our  religious  experience,  still 
they  stand  in  no  relation  whatever  to  the  theological  conception  of  the  whole  from 

the  view-point  of  eternity From  the  point  of  view  of  theology,  therefore, 

no  validly  can  be  assigned  to  the  idea  of  the  wrath  of  God  and  His  curae  upon 
sinneis  yet  unreconciled If  we  assume  that  God  foresees  their  final  inclu- 
sion in  His  kingdom,  as  theologians  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  trace  their 
redemption  back  to  His  love  in  ao  unbroken  line,  even  though  these  very  redeemed 
ones  may,  a^  their  ideas  take  a  temporal  form,  have  the  impression  of  a  change 
from  diyine  wrath  to  divine  mercy.  We  must  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  too, 
regarding  the  phenomena  of  those  cases  where  men  are  conscious  of  guilt  and 
4 
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Spmathing  might  have  been  said,  had  space  permitted,  on  Prof. 
Swing's  views  of  Bitschl's  doctrines  of  the  Person  pf  Obrist  ai^d 
of  Redemption,  ^e^e  there  is  hardly  room  for  a  charge  of  *'  njis- 
leading. ' '  The  question  is  not  so  much  as  to  what  Ritschl  taught  as 
to  the  ad^aacj  of  his  teaching.  It  is  very  well  to  speak  of  what 
Prof.  Swing  calls  the  '*  Godhood  "  of  Christ;  but  is  this  predi- 
cate satisfied  by  saying  that  Christ,  as  the  perfect  revelation  of  Qod 
in  humanity,  and  as  exercising  spiritual  supremacy  over  the 
world,  has  to  us  the  **  religious  value  "  of  God  ?  The  question 
recurs,  Ought  any  being  to  have  the  religious  value  of  God  to  us 
who  is  not  personally  and  essentially  God  ?  The  whole  doctrine 
of  a  real  incarnation  is  here  involved.  And  BitschPs  system,  it 
must  be  reaffirmed,  has  no  such  doctrine.  Similarly  it  is  not 
**  misleading ''  to  say  that  RitschPs  theology  has  no  vicarious 
atonement,  or  provision  for  the  expiation  of  guilt  of  any  kind. 
Prof.  Swing  himself  affirms  as  much.  The  question  is,  Is  such  a 
theology  satisfactory  as  an  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  ?  There  is 
nothing  **  misleading  "  in  denying  it,  if  possibly  there  is  a  danger 
of  misleading  in  affirming  it.  Perhaps,  however,  enough  has 
been  advanced  to  show  that  Ritschl's  theology  is  not  all  such 
smooth  sailing  as  Prof.  Swing  seems  to  imagine,  and  to  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  of  such  a  resounding  sentence  as  the  following  : 
*'  These  world-transforming  views  which  inspired  the  teaching  of 
Albrecht  Ritschl,  and  which  have  been  obscured  by  the  wood, 
hay,  and  stubble  of  so  many  of  Ritschl's  critics,  we  are  now,  I 
trust,  in  a  better  condition  to  estimate  for  ourselves  at  something 
of  their  true  worth  for  constructive  theology.''* 

Glasgow,  Scotland.  JaMES  Orr. 


regard  evils  as  the  efTeots  of  God's  ourse.^'     [Mi.  Game  may  observe  that  this  lat^t 
case  is  pat  on  the  same  footing  as  the  experience  of  divine  forgiveness.  ] 
♦P.  115. 


IV. 

A^  EXEGESIS  OF  2  CORINTHIANS  V.  1-5. 

THE  consensus  regarding  2  Cor.  v.  1-5  is,  that  it  teaches 
that  believei«  in  Jesus  Christ,  while  they  yet  live  on  earth, 
know  that  life  in  heaven  is  in  prospect  for  them  ;  and  as  they 
have  here  a  habitation,  so  they  will  have  there.  The  present  one 
will  be  broken  up ;  of  that  they  are  aware,  and  are  continually 
made  sensible  of  it  by  afflictions.  For  that  reason  they  desire  to 
enter  their  heavenly  habitation,  and  also  for  the  additional  reason 
that  the  latter,  being  prepared  by  God,  is  perfect,  and  especially 
it  is  eternal.  When  that  occurs,  what  is  mortal  about  (hem  will  be 
swallowed  up  by  life.  Regarding  this  last  expression,  the  consen- 
sus is  not  some  precise  understanding  of  its  meaning.  It  is  rather 
a  custom  of  transferring  the  expression  in  bloc  to  Christian  dis- 
course, in  which  it  is  familiarly  used  as  expressing  in  the  best  way 
what  is  not  easily  definable. 

Interpretations  of  the  details  of  this  passage  exhibit  the  very 
opposite  of  consensus.  With  the  consensus  as  a  warp,  expositors 
weave  in  coloring,  and  even  patterns,  that  differ  according  to  the 
genius  of  the  expositor.  In  some  instances,  the  resultant  web 
shows  a  pattern  so  striking  that  the  warp  hardly  appears  at  all. 
Such  is  the  case  when  from  this  passage  it  is  made  to  appear  that 
Paul  expected  to  survive  Christ's  second  coming,  and  that  he 
would  in  consequence  escape  death  by  experiencing  the  change 
that  he  speaks  of  in  1  Cor.  xv.  51.  Here,  however,  he  puts  the 
case  of  dying  hypothetically,  as  what  may  after  all  happen  to 
him,  and  must  happen  to  many  believers.  Nevertheless,  while 
representing  the  comfort  for  that  case,  he  expresses,  as  something 
that  he  and  all  believers  of  that  date  might  cherish,  the  wish  that 
he  might  enter  on  the  heavenly  state  through  the  process  of 
change  without  dying.  For  he  shrinks  from  death ;  he  feels 
antipathy  for  death.  Other  patterns,  produced  by  other  exposi- 
tors, give  more  effect  to  the  warp,  that  is  to  the  consensus  stated 
above  ;  and  some  less. 

When  something  is  rightly  said,  it  is  capable  of  right  interpre- 
tation if  rightly  taken  in  hand,  and  the  interpretation  should 
satisfy  every  one  concerned  to  know  it.     What  is  so  said  is  lik^  » 
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skein  of  worsted,  whicb  is  easily  wound  off  if  taken  rightly,  but 
becomes  tangled  if  not.  In  the  case  of  our  passage,  the  assump- 
tion ought  to  be  that  Paul  has  expressed  the  truth  in  the  right 
way.  The  present  effort  to  interpret  what  he  says  will  be  on  that 
assumption. 

The  interpretation  begins  with  understanding  what  is  meant  by 
**  Our  earthly  house  of  the  tenty  This  is  metaphor.  It  is  so  gen- 
erally understood  to  mean  the  human  body,  that  this  meaning 
must  even  be  called  a  consensus.  Almost  all  expositors  begin 
with  that.  Diverging  interpretations  come  afterwards,  but  they 
appear  immediately.  .  That  they  must  come  appears  to  anyone 
the  moment  he  tries  to  carry  the  notion,  body^  through  the  catena 
of  expressions  that  follow  the  mention  of  "  our  earthly  house  of 
the  tent."  For  in  the  same  verse,  those  who  have  their  earthly 
bodies  say,  under  the  same  figure  of  house:  **  We  have  a  body 
in  heaven  from  God,  not  made  with  hands,"  in  which  saying  the 
implications  are  that  they  have  the  heavenly  body  at  the  same 
time  that  they  have  the  earthly  ;  that  the  heavenly  is  from  God, 
whereas  the  earthly  is  not ;  that  the  heavenly  is  not  made  with 
hands,  whereas  the  earthly  is.  In  ver.  2  they  say  :  **  In  this  tent 
we  sigh,  longing  to  be  superinvested  with  our  house  from  heaven." 
For  tent  is  the  only  object  that  the  context  offers  to  be  supplied 
after  in  this  ;  and  ver.  4  shows  that  such  is  the  meaning.  Here, 
then,  is  expressed  the  expectation  that  the  earthly  body  will  be 
covered  over  by  the  heavenly  ;  and  thus,  occupying  both  bodies, 
as  one  in  a  coat  is  covered  over  all  by  a  cloak,  the  believer  enters 
on  the  heavenly  state.  In  ver.  3  the  same  believers  say,  with 
apparently  a  change  of  metaphor:  *'  If  so  be  having  put  on 
clothing  we  shall  not  be  found  naked."  To  know  what  this 
expresses,  one  must  ask.  What  was  put  on  as  clothing  ?  The  tent 
is  hard  to  apply,  but  the  notion  body  may  be  carried  over  to  the 
new  metaphor.  If  the  body  is  meant  as  that  which  was  put  on, 
how  can  that  with  which  we  were  born  be  conceived  of  as  some- 
thing that  we  at  some  time  or  other  put  on,  or  another  put  on 
us  ?  And  on  what  did  we  or  they  put  it  ?  And  what  is  meant 
by  being  found  naked  ?  If  it  is  a  state  divested  of  the  human 
body,  how  can  that  be  put  as  a  hypothetical  case,  seeing  that  all 
men  must  put  off  that  body  ?  Or  can  there  be  a  situation  where 
that  need  not  be?  One  thinks  of  '*  We  shall  all  be  changed  " 
(1  Cor.  XV.  51)  ;  and  here  it  is  supposed  that  Paul  must  be  under- 
stood to  refer  to  that.  In  ver.  4,  the  same  believers  say,  while 
yet  in  this  tent,  i.e.,  in  the  body^  '*  We  are  not  willing  to  be 
divested,  but  to  be  superinvested.''  If  this  is  said  of  the  same 
contrasted  objects,  the  earthly  house  of  the  tent  and  the  house  in 
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heaven,  as  the  context  requires,  then  the  meaning  is,  We  desire  to 
have  both  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  body  ;  and  then  also  the 
way  in  which  it  is  pictured  that  this  mortal  is  to  be  swallowed  up 
by  life  is,  that  the  mortal  body  is  to  be  enveloped  and  assumed 
within  the  eternal  body. 

No  one  starting  with  body  as  the  meaning  of  earthly  house  of 
the  tent,  interprets  our  passage  consecutively  and  consistently  with 
itself  to  the  end  in  this  way.  The  impossibility  of  doing  so  is 
felt  at  once  because  of  conflict  with  what  is  elsewhere  taught  in 
the  Scriptures.  And  it  is  obvious  that  the  notions  so  obtained 
are  contradicted  immediately  in  vers.  6-10.  For  there  the  heavenly 
state  of  presence  with  the  Lord  Jesus  is  set  forth  as  absence  from 
the  body  and  out  of  it ;  and  being  present  in  the  body  is  absence 
from  where  the  Lord  is,  that  is  absence  from  heaven. 

But  in  various  degrees  expositors  come  near  interpreting  as 
above.  An  instance  of  considerable  approach  to  it  is  that  inter- 
pretation referred  to  above  as  a  pattern  that  nearly  conceals  the 
warp.  Many  are  led  to  accept  it. ,  Its  plausibility  is  due  to  the 
tenacity  with  which  it  holds  fast  the  meaning,  body^  from  its  first 
supposed  expression  in  earthly  house  of  the  tent,  through  the 
expressions  that  follow.  That  interpretation  does  not,  however, 
find  it  stated  that  the  present  bodies  of  believers  are  to  be  super- 
invested  with  their  heavenly  bodies.  But  this  is  evaded,  either  by 
ignoring  the  distinctive  meanings  of  invest  and  superinvest,  and 
maintaining  that  it  is  only  expressed  that  in  the  body  believers 
sigh  to  be  invested  with  their  heavenly  house ;  or  it  is  alleged 
that  Paul  introduces  another  figure,  viz.,  clothing,  and  that,  being 
changed  while  still  in  the  body  (1  Cor.  xv.  51),  so  far  as  this  denotes 
embodying  anew  with  negation  of  precedent  dying,  is  a  super- 
investiture.  But  1  Cor.  XV.  51  calls  the  change  spoken  of  there 
an  investing,  while  the  thing  spoken  of  here  is  called  super- 
investing.  Moreover,  in  ver.  4  this  interpretation  transmutes 
**  We  are  not  willing  to  be  divested,"  into  *'  We  feel  an  antipathy 
to  dying,  we  shrink  from  dying  *';  and  in  respect  to  the  present 
tense,  we  have  a  building,  and  to  the  implications  of  not  made  with 
hands,  it  is  driven  to  shiftiness  as  much  as  others  are. 

At  each  expression  of  our  passage  succeeding  the  initial  earthly 
house  of  the  tent,  taken  to  denote  the  body,  expositors  strain  words 
and  idioms  in  order  to  evade  meanings  inconsistent  with  what 
Scripture  elsewhere  teaches.  To  escape  from  the  implication  of 
made  without  hands,  viz.,  that  the  present  body  is  viewed  as  made 
with  hands,  emphasis  is  laid  on  building  in  the  clause,  we  have  a 
building,  by  which  we  get  the  meaning :  Instead  of  a  perishable 
tent  we  have  ready  for  us  in  heaven  a  house  that  lasts  eternally. 
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as  Heb.  xi.  9,  10,  is  usually  understood.  Instead  of  taking  We 
have  a  building  in  its  direct  present  sense,  it  is  said  to  be  the  pres- 
ent for  the  future ;  or  the  present  of  that  date  when  dissolution 
occurs ;  or  to  be  used  because  Christ's  second  coming  was  viewed 
as  impending  ;  or  to  express  the  certainty  of  what  is  future,  over- 
leaping the  interim  ;  or  in  the  sense :  We  have  ready  for  the  time 
when  we  must  leave  the  body.  Xot  made  with  hands,  as  implying 
the  contrary  of  the  body,  is  got  over  by  saying,  that  though  it 
does  noi  fit  the  body  referred  to,  it  does  fit  what  figuratively 
denotes  the  body,  viz.,  the  tent;  or  by  saying  that  the  houge 
builded  by  God  may  be  characterized  as  not  made  with  hands,  in 
distinction  from  the  present  body  that  comes  to  one  by  human 
procreation. 

In  ver.  2,  what  seems  to  be  the  plain  rendering,  and  the  conse- 
quent plain  meaning  as  stated  above,  is  escaped  by  rejecting  tent 
as  the  object  to  be  supplied.  Instead,  the  reference  of  in  this  is 
said  to  be  the  situation  posited  in  ver.  1,  viz.,  the  expected  destruc- 
tion of  the  body  and  the  prospect  of  a  heavenly  house.  Or 
instead  of  in  this,  we  find  such  translations  as  becaitse,  in  this 
respect,  the  case  being  so. 

As  to  ver.  3,  to  report  the  different  things  that  have  been  an- 
swered to  such  questions  as  have  been  asked  above  under  the 
same  verse  woald  require  a  chapter  for  each  question. 

In  ver.  4,  not  to  mention  other  instances,  our  versions  of  1611 
and  1881  escape  the  plainer  rendering,  "  We  are  not  willing  to  be 
divested,  but  to  be  superinvested,''  by  combining  the  not  with 
the  cun  junction  that  precedes,  and  translating,  Not  for  that.  This 
changes  **  We  would  not  be"  into  **  not  that  we  would  be," 
and  gives  as  the  meaning  of  burdened:  We  are  burdened  with 
longing  to  be  superinvested  with  our  house  from  heaven,  not  with 
desire  to  be  divested  of  our  earthly  house.  But  how  can  the 
former  be  desired  without  desiring  also  the  latter? 

This  tangle  of  interpretation  extends  in  an  equal  degree  to  the 
particles  of  speech  that  connect  or  emphasize  the  catena  of 
expressions;  in  our  passage.  It  would  take  too  much  time  to  repre- 
sent this  ;  nor  is  it  important  for  the  present  purpose.  Conjunc- 
tions and  otlier  particles  cause  debate  only  when  the  expressions 
they  conjoin  or  qualify  are  diflereutly  understood.  Unmistakable 
expressions  can  leave  their  proper  conjunctions  unexpressed,  and 
often  do  so. 

The  tangle  of  a  skein  of  thread  is  often  duo  to  a  single  mistake 
in  unraveling  it,  and  the  mistake  is  often  made  just  at  the  start. 
A  misfit  of  one  piece  of  a  machine,  assumed  to  be  right  when  it  is 
not,  may  occasion  violent  adjustment  of  all  the  other  parts  that 
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are  right  id  order  to  make  the  machine  go,  and  then  it  goes  badly. 
Let  the  one  mistake  in  the  skein  and  the  one  misfit  in  the  machine 
be  corrected,  and  ail  goes  smoothly.  It  is  likely  to  be  so  with 
what  is  rightly  said,  but  is  variously  understood.  May  it  be  that 
the  tangled  interpretation  reviewed  above  is  due  to  misunderstand- 
ing at  a  single  point,  where,  if  correction  is  made,  the  meaning  of 
the  whole  passage  will  be  clear?  This  article  aims  to  show  that 
sush  is  the  case,  and  it  has  already  intimated  that  the  initial  mis- 
take that  causes  the  whole  confusion  is  precisely  at  the  point 
where  there  is  a  consensus  of  interpretation.  It  seems  expedient 
to  open  a  question  that  has  been  treated  as  closed,  and  inquire. 
What  is  denoted  by  the  metaphor:  Our  earthly  house  of  the  tent? 

An  explanation  of  1  Cor.  iii  (in  The  Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed Beview,  July,  1896)  directs  attention  to  tne  way  in  which 
the  ancient  event,  recorded  Ex.  xxxiv.  29-35,  that  glorified  Moses 
as  the  minister  of  the  Old  Covenant,  is  made  the  means  of  com- 
mending the  ministers  of  the  New  Covenant.  From  that  record, 
especially  the  LXX  version  of  it,  Paul  borrows  the  diction  where- 
with to  express  the  glory  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  glory  of  those 
that  preach  it  as  he  and  his  fellow-laborers  did.  He  does  it  hj 
direct  transference  of  phrases,  without  any  '*  as  it  were,''  or  **  so 
to  speak,"  such  as  he  sometimes  uses.  He  says:  **  But  as  of 
sincerity,  but  as  of  God,  in  the  sight  of  {enanti  —  vis-d-vis  with) 
God,  speak  we  in  Christ  "  (ii.  18),  by  which  he  claims  for  minis- 
ters of  the  New  Covenant  the  counterpart  of  what  was  true  of 
Moses.  Pursuing  the  same  diction,  he  says:  **  We  use  great 
'boldness  of  speech,  and  are  not  as  Moses  who  put  a  veil  on  his 
face  ''  (iii.  12,  13).  He  characterizes  the  unbelieving  Jews  as 
^*  having  a  veil  on  their  hearts  whensoever  Moses  is  read  "  in 
their  worship,  and  says  that  **  when  Israel  shall  turn  to  the  Lord, 
the  veil  is  taken  away."  The  latter  expression  signifies  con- 
verted Israel  turning  to  God  to  receive  the  New  Covenant,  and 
pictures  the  action  as  done  in  the  way  that  is  recorded  of  Moses 
receiving  the  Old  Covenant:  **  When  Moses  went  in  before  the 
Lord  to  speak  with  Him  he  took  off  the  veil."  Calling  the 
Corinthian  believers  his  epistle,  he  says  that  they  are  **  written 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  in  tables  that  are  hearts  of 
flesh"  (iii.  3).  Eef erring  to  the  way  in  which  the  ministry  of 
Moses  was  glorified  by  the  shining  of  his  face,  and  that,  too,  a 
ministry  of  condemnation,  he  exclaims:  *'  How  shall  not  rather 
the  ministration  of  the  Spirit  (i.e.,  the  Gospel  ministration)  be 
with  glory!"  (iii.  8). 

A  large  part  of  the  Corinthian  believers  to  whom  this  epistle 
was  addressed  were  Jews.      They  had  received  the  ''liberty*' 
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that  the  Holy  Spirit  gives,  which  by  Israelites  was  felt  most  sen- 
sibly and  keenly  to  consist  in  release  from  the  ministry  that  proses 
received  and  instituted  as  the  way  of  drawing  near  to  God.  That 
was  **  a  yoke  which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  were  able  ta 
bear."  They  saw  that  the  New  Covenant  required  them  to  **  be- 
lieve that  they  should  be  saved  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  like  manner  as  the  Gentiles  "  (Acts  xv.  10,  11).  Refer- 
ring to  this  class  of  his  readers,  as  well  as  to  the  Gentile  be- 
lievers, and  including  both  as  well  as  his  fellow-ministers  in  We 
all,  Paul  declares  the  reign  of  this  *'  liberty,"  and  names  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  administrator  of  it,  and  says:  **  But  we  all,  with 
unveiled  face  beholding  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  from 
glory  to  glory,  even  as  from  the  Lord  fthe]  Spirit  "  (iii.  18).  This 
is  metaphor  that  pictures  all  Christian  believers  as  in  a  tent  of 
meeting  that  is  the  New  Covenant  counterpart  of  that  tent  of 
meeting  where  Moses  received  the  Old  Covenant. 

For  clearer  definition  of  the  tent  of  meeting  that  suggests  this 
diction,  and  for  better  understanding  further  use  of  it  that  Paul 
may  make,  it  should  be  rcTnembered  that  it  was  not  the  tent  com- 
monly called  the  Tabernacle.  The  latter  was  not  yet  set  up  when 
the  circumstances  occurred  that  are  recorded  Ex.  xxxiv.  29-35, 
from  which  Paul  borrows  his  diction.  The  tent  referred  to  was 
an  ad  interim  teni  of  meeting  (with  God),  provisionally  used  until 
the  Tabernacle  was  ready.  There  is  sufficient  reason  for  under- 
standing that  it  was  Moses'  own  dwelling  (see  Lange  on  Ex. 
xxxiii.  7-11,  xxxiv.  29-35,  Bib,  Work),  The  Greek  word  for 
the  Tabernacle  is  invariably  trxrjvij  ;  and  this  may  account  for  Paul's 
using  in  our  passage  the  different  word  ffxijvo^  which  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  the  New  Testament.  The  use  of  Moses'  own  house  for 
the  tent  of  meeting  was  temporary.  Moses  knew  that,  because 
in  that  tent  he  had  received  another  tent  from  God,  that  was  to 
be  made  and  set  up  by  men's  hands. 

These  details,  though  much  lost  sight  of  by  Christians  now, 
were  as  familiar  to  the  large  number  of  converted  Jews  that  were 
among  the  original  readers  of  this  epistle,  as  the  other  circum- 
stantial details  that  Paul  turns  to  metaphorical  use.  The  Jewish 
believers  would  explain  them  to  their  less  intelligent  Gentile 
brethren.  We  may  suppose  that  Paul  represented  the  truth  in 
the  fashion  now  remarked  on  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  Jewish 
believers,  as  helping  them  to  see  it  under  the  forms  of  thinking 
of  revealed  religion  and  of  expressing  it  that  were  familiar  to 
them.  Tliey  were  assailed  by  Jewish-minded  teachers,  as  this 
epistle  shows ;  and  the  truth  expressed  to  them  in  this  fashion 
would   fortify   them   against   such.     Paul's   method    here   much 
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resembles  what  appears  in  a  larger  way  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 

If  now  our  passage,  v.  1-5  (without  the  For  that  connects  it 
with  something  said  in  chap,  iv),  followed  immediately  on  iii.  18, 
that  pictures  the  whole  body  of  believers  as  in  a  tent  of  meeting 
beholding  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  like  Moses  changed  to  glory, 
nearly  every  reader  would  see  in  the  tent  a  metaphor  of  the  same 
sort  as  others  that  Paul  uses  in  chap.  iii.  Such  at  least  would 
be  the  first  interpretation,  which  would  then  await  confirmation 
from  its  fitting  every  succeeding  expression  that  refers  to  the 
object  so  named.  The  intervening  chap,  iv  presents  diflBculty, 
especially  by  causing  our  passage  to  be  so  remote  from  iii.  18. 
As  it  is,  some  express  intimation  that  the  metaphors  of  chap,  iii 
are  resumed  seems  necessary  in  order  to  justify  interpreting  the 
tent  by  iii.  18.  The  scrutiny  to  see  whether  these  difficulties 
make  impossible  the  interpretation  now  suggested,  may  be 
deferred  until  it  appears  whether  the  otherwise  successful  applica- 
tion of  the  interpretation  makes  it  desirable  to  find  that  they  are 
surmountable,  or  may  be  ignored,  or  do  not  really  exist. 

Metaphor  requires  the  reader  to  make  for  himself  the  amplifi- 
cations that  are  expressed  when,  instead  of  metaphor,  a  writer 
uses  extended  similitude.  Doing  this  with  the  present  passage,  its 
first  verse  says :  We  know  that  our  earthly  house  of  the  tent  of 
meeting  with  God  must  be  taken  down,  as  Moses  knew  that  the 
tent  which  was  his  dwelling  would  cease  to  be  '*  the  tent  of  meet- 
ing." Moses  knew  that  there  was  to  be  a  better  and  proper  tent 
set  up  for  that,  viz.,  the  Tabernacle.  He  already  had  that  house 
while  using  the  provisional  house,  having  there  received  the 
design  and  specifications  of  it  from  God  its  builder.  In  like  man- 
ner we,  while  in  our  earthly  house  of  the  tent,  have  a  building 
from  God.  The  house  that  Moses  had  from  God,  and  was  setting 
up,  was  made  with  hands.  Our  house  from  God  is  not  made  with 
hands,  but  is  prepared  by  God  Himself.  The  Tabernacle  that 
Moses  made  was  still  to  be  on  earth  and  was  temporary,  for  it  was 
to  be  done  away,  as  chap,  iii  represents.  Our  house  is  in  heaven 
and  is  eternal. 

Thus  far  everything  fits,  giving  a  clear  and  consistent  meaning. 
And  let  it  be  noted  that  the  antithesis,  that  every  reader  sees  to 
be  implied  in  the  words  of  this  verse,  is  found,  not  to  be  between 
tent  on  earth  and  house  in  heaven,  but  between  the  objects  here 
denoted  by  metaphor  and  the  ancient  things  from  which  the  meta- 
phor is  derived.  The  immediate  eftect  is  that  we  have  and  not 
made  with  hands  are  found  to  be  perfectly  appropriate  expressions. 
Can  the  tent,  with  the   meaning   now  attached  to  it,  be  carried 
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through  the  succeeding  verses  with  the  same  success  ?  Perhaps  it 
may,  if  reasonable  allowance  is  made  for  slight  strains  that 
usually  occur  when  carrying  a  metaphor  through  a  catena  of 
related  expressions. 

The  second  verse  sa3'8:  "  In  this  [tent]  we  sigh,  longing  to  be 
superinvested  with  our  habitation  from  heaven."  This  pictures 
the  habitation  from  heaven  as  enveloping  the  tent  and  those  in  it. 
But  if  tent  denotes  drawing  near  to  God  to  speak  with  Him  as  He 
is  revealed,  and  habitation  from  heaven  the  same  in  its  perfect  and 
eternal  way,  there  is  entire  fitness  in  what  is  stated.  The  latter  is 
not  substituted  for  the  former  The  presence  and  the  communion 
is  the  same  in  both.  The  perfect  envelops  the  imperfect.  And 
supposing  that  invest  and  superinvest  introduce  an  additional 
metaphor,  viz.,  of  clothing,  there  would  be  no  incompatibility  in 
the  notion  of  being  in  the  tent  and  in  the  habitation  from  heaven 
at  the  same  time,  as  one  having  on  a  coat  receives  over  it  a  cloak. 
It  is,  however,  more  reasonable  to  disallow  the  notion  that  invest, 
divest  and  superinvest  are  used  metaphorically.  Superinvest  does 
not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  beside  our  vers.  2,  4. 
But  Paul  uses  invest  in  a  free  way,  as  the  same  is  used  in  English, 
so  that  the  reference  to  clothing  quite  disappears.  See  Rom.  xiii. 
12,  14 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  53,  54 ;  Gal.  iii.  27  ;  Eph.  iv.  24,  vi.  11, 
14  ;  1  Thess.  v.  8  (comp.  Luke  xxiv.  40).  In  this  tent  we  sigh  is 
expressed  in  the  fourth  verse  more  amply,  and  therefore  the 
adaptation  of  the  metaphor  in  that  respect  may  better  be  con- 
sidered there. 

In  the  third  verse  it  is  said :  '*  If  so  be  indeed  we  who  were 
invested  (aorist  participle)  shall  not  be  found  stripped."  If  tent 
be  taken  as  the  unexpressed  object  of  invest  and  stripped,  and  the 
context  offers  no  other,  the  meanin*^  is  still  clear  and  consistent. 
The  verse  presents  hypothetical ly  the  case  of  those  who,  having 
received  the  New  Covenant  counterpart  of  that  which  Moses 
experienced  in  the  tent  of  meeting,  shall  be  found  deprived  of  it ; 
and  expresses  by  implication  that  they  will  not  be  superinvested 
with  the  habitation  from  heaven  as  they  now  desire  to  be. 
Nearness  to  God  must  begin  on  earth  to  be  enjoyed  in  heaven. 
The  latent  significance  of  what  is  so  expressed  is,  that  influences 
were  at  ^vork  tending  to  strip  the  readers  in  the  respect  referred 
to.  Jewish-minded  believers,  or  professed  believers,  would  pre- 
vent others  from  seeing  that  the  ministry  of  Moses  was  done 
away.  Let  it  be  noted  that  with  this  interpretation  the  participle 
in  the  aorist  that  appears  in  this  verse  is  obviously  the  very  tense 
proper  to  the  object  and  action  referred  to. 

The  fourth  verse  completes  what  was  half   expressed  in   the 
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second  verse,  and  explains  the  sighing  mentioned  there.  It  says  : 
**  We  who  are  in  the  tent  sigh,  being  burdened  for  that  we  are  not 
willing  to  be  divested,  but  to  be  superin vested."  The  sentence 
itself  gives  the  tent  as  the  object  of  its  first  clause,  and  as  the 
object  to  be  supplied  after  the  next  following  verb  in  the  infini- 
tive. The  thought  expressed  is  again  perfectly  clear,  especially 
if  it  is  remembered  here  that  i.  8  expresses  what  Paul  means  by 
being  burdened.  He  says  there  :  **  We  were  weighed  down  (bur- 
dened) exceedingly,"  viz.,  by  the  afHiclions  that  befell  him  and 
his  fellow -laborers  in  Asia.  And  subsequent  expressions,  espe- 
cially in  chap,  iv  (in  a  context,  be  it  noted,  very  near  our  passage), 
make  it  plain  that  he  means  afflictions  that  came  from  opposition 
on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  veiled,  who  would 
have  believers  like  themselves,  that  is,  would  strip  away  the  tent 
wherein  with  unveiled  face  believers  behold  the  glory  of  the 
Lord.  Hence,  as  already  noted,  the  caveat  of  our  ver.  3  ;  in 
close  connection  with  which  the  fourth  verse  says  :  For  indeed  we 
who  are  in  the  tent  sigh,  being  burdened  with  afflictions,  for  the 
reason  that  we  are  not  willing  to  be  divested  of  the  liberty  that 
the  Spirit  gives,  but  to  attain  to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  the 
same  that  shall  be  when  we  are  superinvested  with  the  habitation 
from  heaven.  Let  it  be  noted,  that  i^  w,  translated  for  that, 
precisely  as  at  Rom.  v.  12,  is  as  satisfactory  here  as  it  is  there ; 
and  also,  that  the  meaning  thus  found  in  this  verse  conies  from 
the  plainest  grammatical  rendering. 

The  fifth  verse,  without  metaphor,  comments  on  the  circum- 
stances that  have  just  been  expressed,  particularly  referring  to 
what  is  stated  in  the  first  verse,  including  the  precedent  investing 
that  the  third  verse  shows  is  essential  to  the  superinvesting.  It 
says  :  **  He  that  wrought  us  for  this  very  thing  is  God,  who  gave 
unto  us  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit."  Reading  our  passage  as 
closely  consecutive  on  iii.  18,  that  is  as  mentally  so,  gives  a  clear 
meaning  to  this  concluding  statement.  The  glorious  *'  liberty" 
proclaimed  and  described  in  iii.  17,  18,  is  of  God's  arranging  ;  but 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  there  declared  to  administer  it,  which  He  does 
by  His  presence:  **  Now  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit;  and  where  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  [there  is]  liberty."  This  ver.  5  says:  God 
gives  the  Spirit ;  and  that  so  given  the  Spirit  is  the  earnest  of 
this  very  thing  for  which  God  wrought  those  that  believe.  This 
means  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  presence  is  liberty  to  draw 
near  to  God  with  unveiled  face,  is  the  pledge  that  the  believer 
who  enjoys  this  privilege  on  earth  shall  enjoy  the  same  in  heaven. 

As  now  interpreted,  v.  1-5  connects  in  a  lucid  and  satisfac- 
tory way  with  the  immediately  following  verses,  6-10.     On  the 
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ground  of  what  has  been  considered,  and  speaking  for  himself  and 
his  fellow-laborers  in  the  ministry,  Paul  says :  '*  We  are  of  good 
courage,  and  are  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and 
to  be  present  with  the  Lord.  Wherefore  also  we  are  ambitious, 
whether  present  or  absent,  to  be  well  pleasing  to  him."  It  is 
usual  to  suppose  that,  dropping  metaphors,  Paul  here  names  what 
was  denoted  by  them  ;  and  that  what  is  said  here  must  be  taken 
as  interpretation  of  the  foregoing  metaphors.  There  is  no  such 
necessity  when  the  metaphors  are  otherwise  lucid  of  themselves. 
And  when  they,  arc  found  to  denote  things  quite  distinct  trom 
being  present  in  the  body  and  from  being  present  with  the  Lord,  no 
confusion  arises  from  the  employment  of  the  latter  to  denote  the 
two  situations  of  enjoying  nearness  to  God.  Moreover,  although 
present  in  the  body  seems  to  interpret  earthly  house,  present  with 
the  Lord  does  not  as  exactly  answer  to  habitation  from  heaven ;  and 
superinvestj  that  is  said  of  that  habitation,  would  be  an  incom- 
patible predicate  said  of  presence  with  the  Lord, 

An  interpretation  so  exactly  consistent  with  all  the  expressions 
of  the  passage  itself,  and  with  the  context  that  follows,  and  that 
finds  a  meaning  both  precious  and  agreeable  to  what  is  elsewhere 
taught  in  Scripture,  might  challenge  acceptance  notwithstanding 
its  remoteness  from  iii.  17,  18,  and  even  though  chap,  iv  by  its 
contents  precluded  our  construing  chap,  iii  as  mentally  near. 
The  latter,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Immediately  following  the 
last  verse  of  chap,  iii,  that  pictures  believers  engaged  in  what  is 
the  Christian  counterpart  of  what  Moses  experienced  in  the  tent 
of  meeting,  chap,  iv  begins  :  **  Therefore  having  this  ministry  we 
faint  not."  This  ministry  that  is  contrasted  with  Moses' 
ministry.  The  characteristic  of  not  fainting  is,  in  the  first  place, 
expressed  to  be  repudiation  of  **  handling  the  word  of  God 
deceitfully  ''  (ver.  2).  Continuing,  as  in  chap,  iii,  to  use  the  dic- 
tion derived  from  the  circumstances  recorded  Ex.  xxxiv.  29-35, 
it  is  aflirmed  that  **  if  the  Gospel  is  veiled,  in  those  that  are  per- 
ishing it  is  veiled,"  meaning  Jewish-minded  opposers  that  shared 
the  hardness  that  was  fallen  on  Israel  (Eom.  xi.  25).  Conse- 
quently **  the  light  of  the  gospel  of  the  glory  of  Christ  does  not 
shine  to  them  "  (vers.  3,  4).  The  ministers  of  that  Gospel,  how- 
ever, are  by  God's  shining  in  their  hearts,  made  luminous  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ 
(ver.  6).  The  characteristic  of  not  fainting  is  further  expressed 
as  enduring  successfully  afflictions  that  are  the  consequence  of 
preaching  the  truth  ;  which  afflictions  make  these  ministers  appear 
as  reenacting  in  their  own  bodies  the  killing  of  Jesus  in  the  body, 
which  in  turn  only  inflames  anew  the  resurrection  hope  within 
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them  (vers.  7-15).  And  then  it  is  reiterated  :  *' Wherefore  we 
faint  not."  If  the  outward  man  perishes,  the  inward  man  is 
renewed.  Momentary  light  afflictions  work  out  an  eternal  weight 
of  glory  for  those  ministers  that  look  at  the  things  that  are  not 
seen,  that  are  eternal  (vers.  16-18).  The  glory  is  the  same  that 
is  the  theme  of  chap.  iii.  **  Work  out  for  us  (/lory  "  here  returns 
to  the  thought  of  **  changed  from  glory  to  ghry^^  there  ;  and  spoken 
of  afflictions  so  endured,  claims  that  they  are  cooperative  in  the 
glorious  process.  "  We  looking  at  {ffxoirouvrwv  ^/latv)  the  things  not 
seen  "  borrows  looking  at  from  the  LXX  version  of  Ex.  xxxiii. 
7-11,  that  tells  how  Moses  removed  his  tent,  that  was  called  the 
tent  of  meeting,  out  of  the  camp  and  far  off:  "  And  whenever 
Moses  entered  into  the  tent  without  the  camp,  all  the  people  stood 
looking,  each  one  at  the  door  of  his  tent."  The  things  not  seen 
that  they  looked  not  at,  Moses,  who  entered  the  tent,  looked  at, 
when  the  glory  appeared  that  caused  his  face  to  shine  when  he 
again  came  out  of  the  tent  to  speak  to  the  people.  All  these 
representations  of  chap,  iv  keep  chap,  iii  present  mentally.  The 
last  three  verses  of  chap,  iv,  both  in  thoughts  and  in  reminiscent 
words,  renewedly  recur  to  the  picture  of  the  tent  of  meeting  in  its 
New  Testament  counterpart.  And  then  follows:  **  We  know 
that  if  our  earthly  house  of  the  tent  were  destroyed*"  What 
meaning  for  the  tent  can  be  nearer  than  the  present  earthly  place  of 
privilege  where  Paul  and  his  fellow-ministers  felt  God  shining  in 
their  hearts  for  illumination  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  face  of  Christ,  and  received  the  ministry  of  that  same  ;  and 
where  all  that  hear  them  and  are  **  reconciled  to  God  "  (v.  20), 
**  with  unveiled  face  behold  (look  at)  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  are 
changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory  "? 

Philadelphia.  Samuel  T.  Lowbik. 


THE  AUTHENTICITY  AND    GENUINENESS   OF 
THE  BOOK  OF  ESTHER. 

THE  Book  of  Esther  presents  itself  to  us  as  a  true  narrative  of 
a  momentous  episode  in  the  history  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Shushan  the  palace  during  the 
reign  of  a  king  who  is  designated  in  the  English  version  as- 
Ahasuerus — "  this  is  Ahasuerus  which  reigned,  from  India  even 
unto  Ethiopia,  over  an  hundred  and  seven  and  twenty  provinces. '^ 
Which  of  the  royal  names  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  Ahasuerus  corresponded  to  was  long  a  most  perplex- 
ing question  that  received  various  answers  from  commentators. 
The  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  has  furnished  the 
true  solution.  We  now  know  that  in  tS^nWRN  we  have  the 
Ilebrew  form  of  what  in  Old  Persian  was  Khshayarsha.*  This 
is  theVord  that  appears  as  Xerxes  in  the  other  histories  with 
which  the  scholars  of  Europe  and  America  were  familiar  before 
the  long-silont  records  of  Eastern  rocks  and  mounds  began  again 
to  speak.f  The  king  intended  is  evidently  the  son  of  Darius,  who 
reigned  from  485  to  465  B.C.  :  Xerxes  II  was  assassinated  after 
sitting  on  the  throne  not  more  than  two  months.  J 

The  Jews,  to  whom,  according  to  St.  Paul,  were  intrusted  the 
oracles  of  God,  considered  Esther  as  part  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
Although  it  is  not  quoted  in  the  New  Testament — in  which 
respect  it  is  not  unique — the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  it  formed 

♦  The  prefixed  K  may  be  compared  with  that  of  O'JS'^IKT^K  ** satrapies,"  derived 
from  the  Persian  khuhatrapavan, 

t  Another  forei^  representation  of  the  name  is  B^'^K'B^n;  this  occurs  in  tie 
Aramaic  portion  of  the  bilingual  tombstone  found  at  Sakkara  in  1877.  The 
hieroglyphieal  forms  may  be  seen  in  Lepsius'  Konigsbuch  der  alien  Aegj/pter, 
Taf.  XLIX. 

X  Artakhshatray  the  native  form  of  the  name  of  King  Artazerxes,  cannot  be 
represented  in  Hebrew  by  the  letters  in  the  text,  bat  is  almoit  exactly  the 
KHDlSTin'^K  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  mistakes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
attempts  to  identify  Ahasuerus  are  instructive.  The  Septuagint  and  Josephoo  call 
him  ArtaxerxeSy  showing  that  as  early  as  the  time  when  the  Greek  translation  of 
Esther  was  made  the  tme  equivalent  of  the  Persian  name  was  unknown  to  the 
Israelites  in  Palestine  and  Egypt.  It  is  evident  that  what  we  have  before  us  coald 
not  have  originated  where  snch  ignorance  was  prevailing. 
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part  of  the  commcHi  Hebrew  canon  endorsed  by  Christ  and  His 
apostles.  It  wa^  among  the  books  recognized  by  Josephus.  The 
passage  in  the  works  of  that  author,  in  which  he  gives  an  acopui^t 
of  the  writings  received  as  of  divine  authority  by  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  is  well  known : 

''For  ^^  ^ave  not  thonaandB  of  books  diaooidant  and  oonflioting,  bat  only 
twenty-two,  containiiig  the  recoid  of  all  time,  wbioh  have  justly  been  believed  to 
be  divine.*  And  of  these,  five  are  the  books  of  Moses,  whioh  embiaoe  the  laws 
and  the  tradition  of  the  creation  of  man,  reaching  to  the  death  of  Moses.  This 
period  is  little  short  of  three  thousand  years.  And  from  the  death  of  Moses  down  to 
the  reign  ot  Artazerxes,  king  of  Persia,  who  si^cceeded  Xerxes,  the  prophets  who 
came  after  Moses  related  the  things  done  in  their  times  in  thirteen  books.  The 
remaining  four  books  contain  hymns  to  God  and  practical  directions  for  men. 
From  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  to  oar  own  time,  each  event  has  been  reoorded,  bat  tlie 
records  have  not  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  same  credit  as  those  of  earlier  date, 
beoanse  the  exact  saocession  of  the  prophets  was  not  oontinned.  Bat  what  faith 
we  have  placed  in  oar  own  writings  is  seen  from  oar  oondnot ;  for  though  so  long  a 
time  has  now  passed,  no  one  has  dared  either  to  add  anything  to  them  or  to  take 
anything  from  them,  or  to  alter  anything.  But  it  grows  up  with  Jews  from  their 
very  birth,  to  regard  them  as  decrees  of  Ood,  aad  to  abide  by  them,  and  if  need  be 
gladly  to  die  for  them."t 

This  distinctly  states  that  none  of  the  historical  works  composed 
after  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  was  accounted  part  of  the  Scripture. 
Josephus,  a  man  of  priestly  descent  and  scholariy  tastes  who 
had  given  special  attention  to  religious  questions,  must  be  accepted 
as  a  competent  witness  to  testify  to  what  was  the  current  opinion 
in  the  best-informed  circles  of  his  day  on  the  matter  here  spoken  of. 
How  could  such  a  production  as  the  one  we  are  examining,  if  it 
were  a  mere  romance,  ever  have  attained  to  canonical  authority  I 
It  favors  no  priestly  or  other  special  class  in  the  community 
whose  members  may  be  imagined  as  foisting  a  lie  on  the  populace 
from  motives  of  personal  aggrandizement.  When  it  was  first 
numbered  with  the  writings  looked  upon  as  emanating  from 
prophets  in  their  official  capacity,  i.e.,  as  spokesmen  of  Jehovah, 
the  proof  in  favor  of  its  right  to  the  place  must  have  appeared 
conclusive.  "  God  is  not  a  man,  that  He  should  lie  '*  had  long 
stood  in  the  Mosaic  law  rolls.  The  presence  of  several  books  in 
the  Septuagint  that  were  never  admitted  into  the  Hebrew  Bible 
demonstrates  that  the  religious  heads  of  the  people  were  not  too 
prone  to  stamp  with  the  seal  of  canonicity  all  candidates  for  that 
high  honor. 

We  have  a  lasting  monument  to  the  historical  truthfulness  of 
the  Book  of  Esther  in  an  annual  celebration.     We  can  say  at  the 

-  *  These  were  the  same  as  the  books  that  now  form  the  Old  Testament  of  Jews 
and  Protestants, 
t  OoniTa  Apion^  I.  8. 
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present  time,  as  could  Josephus  of  old,  that  all  the  Jews  in  the 
world  now  observe  the  days  of  Purim  becaose  of  the  orders  issued 
by  Mordecai  *  This  is  the  only  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
festival  that  has  ever  been  given  by  the  people  who  keep  it ; 
they  have  spoken  with  a  consistent  voice  in  all  parts  of  the  earth 
and  throughout  the  centuries,  t  The  anniversary  exists  and  a  story 
purporting  to  account  for  it  exists,  but  how  came  the  two  to  be 
joined  to  each  other  so  strongly  that  nothing  has  separated  them 
daring  more  than  two  millenniums  ?  If  the  former  were  before 
the  latter,  how  did  the  true  explanation  disappear  without  leaving 
the  slightest  trace  and  the  present  so  completely  take  its  place  ?  If 
the  tale  were  first  current,  how  was  the  initiation  of  the  observa- 
tion brought  about  ?  The  book  itself  states  that  the  memorial  was 
established  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  which 
it  is  to  keep  fresh  in  mind.  This  would  have  been  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  adding  the  festival  at  any  subsequent  date, 
for  at  once  the  disagreement  between  the  actual  fact  and  the  alle- 
gation of  the  previous  observance  would  be  apparent.  Thus  the 
denial  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Esther  would  lead  us 
into  inextricable  difiiculties.  Admit  its  historical  character  and  all 
is  easy — we  have  an  adequate  cause  assigned  for  the  visible  effects. 
There  was  a  good  reason  for  the  first  rejoicing  ;  the  command  of 
the  Persian  vizier  and  the  thankfulness  felt  by  those  who  had 
experienced  the  deliverance  would  support  the  custom  until  it' 
became  a  fixed  part  of  the  life  of  the  people. 

The  simplicity  of  our  narrative  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  its 
genuinely  historical  character.  There  is  nothing  fabulous  or 
absurd  in  it.  Without  admitting  in  the  slightest  that  the  super- 
natural is  an  objectionable  element  in  a  writing  for  which  inspira- 
tion is  claimed,  it  may  be  noted  that  here  we  have  no  recourse  to 
it.  Providence  is,  indeed,  plainly  visible,  but  it  is  only  such  as 
many  a  child  of  God  can  see  in  his  own  life — we  have  before  us 
perhaps  the  most  exquisite  and  masterly  delineation  to  be  found 
of  the  ordinary  way  of  the  Lord's  carrying  out  His  plans  in  the 
world.  As  this  was  a  popular  story,  numerous  additions  were 
made  to  it,  but  they  contain  incongruous  elements  from  which  the 
original  text  is  entirely  free.  Mordecai,  for  instance,  is  recorded 
as  having  discovered  a  conspiracy  against  the  monarch  (ii.  21- 
23),  but  it  is  not  said,  as  in  one  of  the  Targums,  that  he  was  able 

^  Antiq.^  XI.  VI.  13.  The  anniversarj  is  even  called  by  that  worthy's  name* 
'*  Mordecai's  day,"  in  2  Maoo.  xt.  36. 

t  The  attempts  made  within  the  last  forty  years  by  a  few  German  soholars 
to  find  in  this  feast  a  metamorphosed  heathen  festival  are  mntnally  destrnotive 
because  of  the  discrepant  reaalts  supposed  to  be  reached  and  are  without  the 
slighest  support  in  Hebrew  tradition. 
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CO  do  so  because  faoe  possessed  a  knowledge  of  all  the  languages  of 
the  seventy  nations  into  which  the  population  of  the  earth  was 
traditionally  divided.  How  simple  are  the  words  in  vi.  1 :  "On 
that  night  the  king's  sleep  fled,"  compared  with  the  expansions 
the  story  of  that  night  subsequently  received  I  Would  any 
ancient  romancer,  untrammeled  b^  the  necessity  of  adhering  to 
(ruth,  be  able  to  so  restrain  himself  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  many  opportunities  offered  for  embellishing  his  tale  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  improbabilities  and  impossibili- 
ties in  the  narrative  ;   but  most  of  the  particulars  given  in  support 
of  the  assertion  are  puerile  or  evince  a  lack  of  familiarity  with 
Eastern  life.     **  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  the  provinces  would  be  left 
without  government  for  so  long  a  time  ?"  one  writer  gravely  asks 
in  connection  with  i.  3,  4 — utterly  regardless  of  what  should  have 
at  once  suggested  itself  to  his  mind,  that  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  direct  appointees  of  the  crown,  when  called  to  the 
capital,   leaving  the  affairs  of    their  districts  in  the   hands   of 
trusted  under-officials,  who  would  be  responsible  to  them  as  they 
were  to  the  king.     That  Esther  could  have  kept  up  communica- 
tion with  Mordecai  after  having  been  taken  into  the  harem  of  the 
**  jealous   and  amat6ry  Xerxes"   should  not  surprise  us.      No- 
where, not  even  in  ii.  22,  is  it  stated  that  the  two  came  into  direct 
contact  with  each  other,  and  in  iv.  5  sqq.  a  go-between  is  men- 
tioned by  name.     Even  if  the  restrictions  placed  on  women  at  the 
time  were  as  severe  as  they  now  are  in  Moslem   countries,  the 
proverb  would  prove  true  that  **  Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is 
away" — at  least  Oriental  literature    with  its  tales  of  forbidden 
intercourse,  seems  to  show  that  such  would  be  the  case.      The 
statements  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  chapter  will  cause  us  no 
trouble,  with  the  harrowing  accounts  of  the  Joings  in  the  Turkish 
empire  a  few  years  ago  before  our  minds.     The  circumference  of 
Susa  was  variously  estimated  by  ancient  authors  as  one  hundred 
and  twenty  or  two  hundred  stadia,  i.e.,  about  fourteen  or  twenty- 
three  miles.   The  figures  given  for  the  slain  in  this  large  city — five 
hundred  on  the  first  day  and  three  hundred  on  the  second— cer- 
tainly look  moderate.  The  number  in  ver.  16  affords  no  just  ground 
for  impugning  the  historicity  of  the  passage.     The  Jews  were  at- 
tacked in  spite  of  the  second  decree,  and  the  governors  and  other 
officials  helped  them.     There  is  no  improbability  here.     Asiatic 
rulers,  however  willing  to  preserve  peace,  cannot  always  prevent 
bloody  conflictsbetween  the  representatives  of  different  races  and 
religions.     When  the  man  next  the  king  was  a  Hebrew  who  had 
shown  himself  active  in  the  interest  of  his  co  religionists,  on  which 
side    would*  those  enjoying    crown  appointments   naturally   be 
5 
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expected  to  cast  their  influence  ?  Has  not  royal  favor  always 
been  a  potent  converter  (viii.  17)  ?  Some  of  those  in  authority 
probably  were  not  averse  to  seeing  a  little  disturbance  in  their 
districts,  and  did  what  they  could  with  safety  to  themselves  to 
produce  a  conflict.  Such  double-dealing  would  bring  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  win  profit  and  credit.  Ah,  one  must  go  to  the  East  to 
learn  diplomacy  !  In  secular  history  the  wife  of  Xerxes  is  called 
Amestris.  That  person,  if  the  account  we  have  of  her  be  correct, 
is  not  to  be  identified  with  either  of  1  he  queens  of  the  Book  of 
Esther.  There  is  room  for  all  of  them.  Chap,  ii  shows  that 
women  were  no  great  rarity  in  the  Shushan  palace— as,  indeed, 
they  never  were  in  those  of  Oriental  monarchs.  At  one  time 
Vashti  was  the  reigning  favorite,  the  one  preferred  by  the  king 
above  all  the  rest,  and  at  another  Esther  occupied  that  posi- 
tion. May  we  not  read  between  the  lines  of  the  narrative  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  first  and  the  selection  of  the  second?  The 
seven  princes  of  Persia  and  Media  (i.  14,  21)  were  ready  to  advise 
the  putting  away  of  Vashti,  perhaps  because  she  had  usurped  the 
place  of  the  wife  drawn  from  their  own  circle,  but  it  will  be 
noticed  that  it  was  '*  the  king's  servants  that  ministered  unto 
him  "  (ii.  2)  that  suggested  the  plan  for  securing  another  fair 
virgin.  Esther  has  her  place  in  Bible  history  because  of  her 
connection  with  the  deliverance  of  the  chosen  people  from  a 
calamity  that  threatened  their  destruction.  That,  however,  was 
not  a  matter  of  world-wide  interest  at  the  time.  To  the  Greek 
historian,  not  looking  on  affairs  with  Jewish  eyes  and  not  so 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  the  harem  as  was  the 
writer  of  the  book  we  are  considering,  Amestris  was  a  more  public 
character  and  of  greater  importance  because  of  her  relation  to  the 
Achasmenian  dynasty.  The  most  aristocratic  blood  of  the  land 
coursed  through  her  veins ;  her  father  was  one  of  those  who 
helped  to  set  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Darius  and  the  leader  of 
the  (in  the  stricter  sense)  Persian  contingent  in  the  Grecian  expe- 
dition ;    her  son  succeeded  her  husband  on  the  throne. 

The  book  of  Esther  affords  strong  internal  evidence  of  the 
time  and  the  place  of  its  origin.  We  have  not  here  a  colorless 
piece  of  literary  work  that  may  with  equal  ease  and  probability 
be  assigned  to  any  one  of  several  widely  separated  periods  and 
regions.  Its  local  and  temporal  coloring  is  perhaps  more  pro- 
nounced than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  fact  that  there  is  no  mention  of  Jerusalem  or  the  temple  in 
this  book  is  in  harmony  with  the  theory  of  its  origin  in  Persia  not 
long  after  the  date  of  the  principal  occurrence  spoken  of.  The 
decree  of  Cyrus  granting  the  exiles  permission  to  return  to  Pales- 
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tine  was  issued  in  538  B.C.,  and  many  went  thither  with  Zerub- 
babel.  They  met  with  much  opposition  from  their  neighbors  and 
matters  did  not  prosper  greatly,  looked  at  from  a  worldly  point  of 
view.  The  revival  of  patriotism  under  the  lead  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  did  not  take  place  until  the  reign  that  followed  the 
one  in  which  the  scene  of  our  story  is  laid,  that  of  Artaxerxes. 
The  new  generation  had  been  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  region 
whither  their  fathers  had  been  carried  captive,  and  knew  no  other 
home.  They  had  about  them  a  vast  and  wealthy  population, 
among  which  they  might  exercise  the  money-making  instincts  of 
their  race.  The  return  would  necessitate  more  or  less  financial 
sacrifice.  Joseph  us  says  that  many  of  the  Jews  **  remained  in 
Babylon,  since  they  were  disinclined  to  relinquish  their  property.''* 
Thus  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  a  longing  for  the  Holy  Land 
is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  other  indications  of  the  state  of 
feeling  in  regard  to  that  matter  among  the  Hebrew  subjects  of 
Xerxes. 

The  linguistic  characteristics  of  the  Hebrew  text  indicate  that  it 
was  composed  io  Persia.  A  comparatively  large  number  of 
words  of  Persian  origin  are  found  in  it.  The  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  come  from  that  language — those  of  the  king,  as  already 
stated ;  of  both  the  queens,  Vashti  and  Esther ;  of  Mordecai  and 
of  Haman,  the  son  of  Hammedatha.t  So  also  do  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  twenty-seven  in  i.  10,  14,  ii.  21,  v.  10  and  ix.  7-9. 
The  form  "jin  '*  India  "  (i.  1.  viii.  9),  is  nearer  to  the  Persian 
form  Hidhn  than  to  the  Syriac  Hendu  or  the  Sanscrit  Sindhu. 
Also  D^JSmtrPTK  (iii.  12,  viii.  9,  ix.  8),  D^nnt^PrK  (viii.  10,  14), 
DSna  (i.  6),  D^OmS  (l.  3,  vl.  9)  and  ptrn£3  (iii.  14,  iv.  8)  are 
non-Semitic  words  that  came  to  the  author  from  Persian  sources. 
The  presence  of  these  names  of  persons  and  things  connected  with 
the  government  shows  the  familiarity  of  the  writer  with  the  life 
of  the  court,  and  is  best  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  of  his 
actual  participation  in  it. 

The  author  was  well  acquainted  with  the  place  in  which  he 
makes  the  events  of  his  story  occur  and  with  its  customs  and 
manners.  Susa  was  a  town  of  mud  bricks  until  Darius,  the 
father  of  Xerxes,  erected  marble  structures  in  it.  Mounds 
now  cover  the  site  of  the  once  gay  city.  The  remains  of  the 
royal  palace  were  examined  by  L<^ftus  in  1851-2  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  explorations  was  published  in  1857.:}:  The  great 
hall    *'  consisted    of    several    magnificent    groups    of    columns, 

•A»Uq..'a.l. 

\  For  Jews  beMing  bestben  names  cf.  Dao.  i.  1. 

X ' '  Trmvds  and  Beteardies  in  Clialda»  and  Samoa.  * ' 
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together  having  a  frontage  of  three  hundred  and  forty-three 
feet  nine  inches,  and  a  depth  of  two  hundred  and  forty-four 
feet.* '  Some  of  the  columns  bore  inscriptions  in  three  different 
languages  recording  the  fact  that  it  was  built  by  Darius.  **  It 
stands  on  an  elevation  in  the  centre  of  the  mound,  the  remainder 
of  which  we  may  well  imagine  to  have  been  occupied,  after  the 
Persian  fashion,  with  a  garden  and  fountains.  Thus  the  colonnade 
would  represent  the  ^  court  of  the  garden  of  the  king's  palace  ' 
[of  Esth.  i.  5,  6],  with  its  *  pillars  of  marble.'  "  The  explorer  was 
satisfied  after  careful  examination  ''that  the  outer. groups  or 
porticos  stood  distinct  from  the  central  square  of  columns,  or 
connected  simply  by  means  of  curtains.  It  seems  to  be  to  this 
that  reference  is  made  in  the  '  hangings  fastened  with  cords  to 
silver  rings  and  pillars  of  marble  '  at  the  feast  of  the  royal  Ahas- 
uerus."  **  The  habitable  portion  of  the  Susian  palace,  erected 
by  Darius  and  his  successors,  undoubtedly  stood  on  the  south  of 
and  immediately  behind  the  columnar  hall.  Traces  of  brick  walls 
were  there  uncovered,  but,  the  depth  of  earth  being  so  shallow 
above  them,  it  was  useless  to  excavate  further  in  that  quarter." 

An  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  account  of  the  festivities  in  the 
first  chapter  would  suffice  to  prove  that  we  have  before  us  the 
production  of  a"svriter  who  would  not  suffer  any  untruth  to  flow 
from  his  pen.  It  may  seem  improbable  to  a  person  acquainted 
-with  the  modem  customs  of  most  Asiatic  countries  that  Xerxes 
-would  under  any  circumstances  call  upon  his  queen  to  appear  in 
public  (i.  11) ;  but  we  have  evidence  in  Herodotus  (V.  18;  IX.  110 
sqq,)  that  it  was  not  then  unusual  in  Persia  for  the  women  to  be 
present  at  the  table  on  the  occasion  of  great  feasts.  Wine  flowed 
in  abundance  before  the  royal  guests.  At  a  later  time,  after  the 
issue  of  the  cruel  decree  of  destruction  against  a  whole  people, 
**  the  king  and  Haman  sat  down  to  drink  "  (iii.  15),  and  it  was  at 
banquets  of  wine  that  the  evil  was  undone.  The  ancient  Persians 
were  noted  for  their  love  of  wine.  Herodotus  says  of  them  that 
*'  they  are  very  fond  of  wine,  and  drink  it  in  large  quantities. 
...  It  is  also  their  general  practice  to  deliberate  upon  affairs  of 
weight  when  they  are  drunk"  (I.  133).  The  vessels  of  gold 
diverse  one  from  another  and  the  couches  of  gold  and  silver  are 
not  a  mere  product  of  Oriental  imagination.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Persian  hosts  at  Platiea  in  479  B.C.,  there  **  were  found  many 
tents  richly  adorned  with  furniture  of  gold  and  silver,  many 
couches  covered  with  plates  of  the  same,  and  many  golden  bowls, 
goblets  and  other  drinking- vessels."*  The  war- tent  of  Xerxes, 
which  the  king  on  his  departure  from  Greece  had  left  with  his 

•Herod.,  IX.  80. 
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geaeml,  Mardonius,  was  also  capftured  ;  in  it  were  '*  hangings  of 
divers  colors,''  **  coaches  of  gold  and  silver"  and  **  tables  of 
gold  and  silver."*  Herodotus,  who  tells  nsof  these  riches,  wrote 
of  them  not  very  long  after  the  Greeks  took  them  as  booty, 
having  been  bom  about  the  year  that  Xerxes  ascended  the  throne. 
These  references  are  specially  pertinent.  We  have  in  them  inde- 
pendent non-Jewish  evidence  that  Ahasuerus  possessed  in  abun- 
dance just  such  small  and  large  utensils  and  articles  of  furniture 
made  of  the  precious  metals  as  are  mentioned  in  Esth.  i  within 
about  three  years  after  the  date  there  assigned  to  the  occasion  an 
which  the  writer  says  they  were  used.  Another  *'  great  feast," 
made  by  the  same  king  ''  unto  all  his  princes  and  his  ser- 
vants * '  shortly  after  the  return  from  the  disastrous  Grecian  expe- 
dition, is  recorded  in  ii.  18,  but  there  nothing  is  said  of  those 
expensive  objects  of  luxury.  There  is  thus  in  this  matter  a 
remarkable  agreement  between  the  two  authors.  The  special 
significance  of  the  date  of  the  feast  will  be  referred  to  in  a  later 
paragraph. 

We  have  in  the  eighth  chapter  a  graphic  description  of  the 
issuing  of  a  royal  decree  and  the  forwarding  of  copies  to  the 
provinces.  We  know  from  other  sources  that  there  was  no 
single  court  language  in  which  alone  official  commimications  were 
addressed  to  the  people.  The  great  inscription  of  Darius  at 
Behistan  and  several  other  records  of  the  Persian  monarchs  are 
trilingual.  There  was  a  well-organized  system  of  posts  in  opera- 
tion in  the  time  of  Xerxes.  Herodotus  thus  speaks  of  it  in  con- 
nection with  a  message  sent  by  that  king  to  Susa  : 

"  NothiDg  mortal  travels  so  fast  as  these  Persian  messengers.  The  entire  plan  is 
a  Persian  inventioD  ;  and  this  is  the  method  of  it.  Along  the  whole  line  of  road 
there  are  men  (they  saj)  stationed  with  horses,  in  number  eqnal  to  the  number  of 
days  whieh  the  journey  takes,  allowiog  a  man  and  horse  to  each  day;  and  these 
men  will  not  be  hindered  from  accomplishing  at  their  best  speed  the  distance 
which  they  have  to  go,  either  by  snow,  or  rain,  or  heat,  or  by  the  darkness  of 
night.  The  first  rider  delivers  his  despatch  to  the  second,  and  the  second  passes  it 
to  the  third  ;  and  so  it  is  borne  from  hand  to  hand  along  the  whole  line,  like  the 
light  in  the  torch-race  which  the  Greeks  celebrate  to  Vulcan  "  (VIII.  98). 

Other  illustrations  of  the  exact  agreement  between  the  repre- 
sentation of  Persian  life  given  in  the  Book  of  Esther  and  the 
reality  as  we  know  it  from  other  sources  of  information  could 
be  given.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  nothing,  either  trivial  or 
important,  is  attributed  to  the  age  of  Xerxes  that  only  arose  at  a 
subsequent  date. 

Our  author  has  made  no  mistakes  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
his  country,  but  shows  himself  entirely  familiar  with  the  political 
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matters  of  the  time  of  his  narrative.  The  empire  of  Xerxes  is 
throughout,  with  one  exception,  spoken  of  as  that  of  Persia  and 
Media,  a  collocation  that  agrees  with  the  relative  importance  of 
the  two  divisions.  Under  the  Achaemenian  dynasty  Media,  though 
not  furnishing  the  king,  wjis  second  only  to  Persia  and  stood  in  a 
different  relation  to  it  than  did  the  other  divisions  of  the  country. 
The  one  departure  from  this  arrangement  of  the  terms  is  not  due 
to  a  slip  of  the  pen,  but  is  in  reality  a  token  ot  the  carefulness  of 
the  writer.  It  occurs  in  x.  2  in  a  formal  reference  to  '*  the  book  of 
the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia."  The  preemi- 
nence of  the  Median  branch  preceded  that  of  the  Persian,  and  of 
course  in  the  official  record  of  the  combined  kingdom  the  history 
of  the  former  stood  before  that  of  the  latter.  Here  in  the  title  of 
the  royal  chronicles  the  order  actually  employed  was  the  more 
correct,  while  elsewhere  the  other  was  the  more  appropriate.*  As 
in  the  name,  so  also  in  the  extent  of  the  territory  over  which  the 
rule  of  Xerxes  was  acknowledged  as  supreme,  our  author  is  cor- 
rect. In  the  opening  sentence  it  is  described  as  spreading  **  from 
India  even  unto  Ethiopia."  Had  the  writer  but  dated  his  work  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  preceding  reign  and  assigned  the  kingdom 
such  boundaries,  he  could  at  once  be  convicted  of  an  an- 
achronism. 

The  lepresentation  of  the  character  of  the  man  at  the  head  of 
the  government  of  this  vast  empire  agrees  with  that  which  we 
derive  from  other  sources.  Noldeke  refers  to  the  great  contrast 
*  *  between  Darius  and  Xerxes,  who  begins  the  series  of  weak  and 
unworthy  kings."  Rawlinson  thus  sums  up  the  portraiture  found 
in  the  pages  of  Herodotus:  *'  Xerxes,  the  second  and  inferior 
form  of  the  tyrant,  weak  and  puerile  as  well  as  cruel  and  selfish, 
fickle,  timid,  licentious,  luxurious,  easily  worked  on  by  courtiers 
and  women,  superstitious,  vainglorious,  destitute  of  all  real  mag- 
nanimity, only  upon  occasion  ostentatiously  parading  a  generous 
act  when  nothing  had  occurred  to  ruffle  his  feelings."  The  pic- 
ture is  a  familiar  one  of  his  commanding  the  Hellespont  to  be 
given  three  hundred  lashes  and  to  have  a  pair  of  fetters  cast  into 
it  while  proud  words  were  addressed  to  it.  More  sad  is  that  of 
his  infatuation  for  the  wife  of  his  brother  Masistes  ;  being  unable 
to  gain  his  wicked  purpose,  he  married  his  son  to  her  daughter, 
then  transferred  his  attentions  to  the  latter,  and  finally  surren- 
dered the  mother  to  feminine  fury.  Another  anecdote  represents  a 
certain  Pythius  as  entertaining  Xerxes  and  his  >vhole  army  at 
Cehunaj  when  he  was  going  against  Greece.     The  host  volunteered 

*  These  statements  bold  good  whether  the  short  tenth  chapter  is  from  the  same 
pen  ns  the  rest  of  the  book  or  not. 
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^give  for  the  war  all  the  money  he  had,  **  two  thousand  talents 
of  silver  and  of  gold  four  millions  of  Dane  staters,  wanting  seven 
thousand  " — a  sum  about  double  that  promised  by  Haman  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Jews  (Esth.  iii.  9).     The  king  was  pleased  and 
x^plied,   **  Thou  shalt  be  my  sworn  friend  from  this  day  ;   and  the 
seven  thousand  staters  which  are  wanting  to  make  up  thy  four 
millions  I  will  supply,  so  that  the  full  tale  may  be  no  longer  lack- 
ing, and  that  thou  may  est  owe  the  completion  of  the  round  sum 
to      jne.     Continue  to  enjoy  all  that  thou  hast  acquired  hitherto, 
anci  be  sure  to  remain  ever  such  as  thou  now  art."     When  a  little 
I^-t-^r  this  same  Pythius  requested  that  one  of  his  five  sons  might 
^^ncfc^ain  at  home  to  be  the  support  and  stay  of  his  old  age,  part  of 
th^     answer  of  the  royal  friend  was  making  the  army  march  be 
^^''^^n  the  divided  halves  of  the  corpse  of  the  eldest. 

^E3ow  was  Xerxes  engaged  during  the  first  part  of   his  reign 

^^^<^-ording  to  extra-Biblical   history  ?      When  he   came   to  the 

^'^*"'<:>ne  in  the  beginning  of   the  year  486  B.C.,  Egypt  was  in 

^^'^^crilt.     He  marched  against  that  country  and  reduced  it  again  to 

^^t^jection  in  the  early  part  of  484  B.C.,  i.e.,  after  his  second  year 

^^^     begun.*     After  his  return  to  the  capital,   **  Xerxes,  being 

**^*^>xit  to  take  in  hand  the   expedition   against  Athens,  called 

^S^ther  an   assembly  of    the   noblest   Persians,   to  learn   their 

^F^^x>ions  and  to  lay  before  them  his  own  designs.* 'f     Allowing 

y*^^  for  traveling,  this  consultation  must  have  taken  place  in  the 

^^•"^  year  of  the  king's  reign.     When  the  war  had  been  decided 

^^^ia,  **  all  the  Persians  who  were  come  together  departed  to  their 


^"^ral  governments,  where  each  displayed  the  greatest  zeal,  on 
iaith  of  the  king's  offers.'':}:     Then  followed  the  gathering  of 


t>i^ 


J^     i  mmense  army  from  all  parts  of   the  empire.     Herodotus,  in 

^  ^    ^rst  part  of  his  Book  VII,  has  a  long  description  of  the  con- 

^  ^S^nts  from  the  various  nations.     We  find  mentioned  by  name 

^ians,  Ethiopians,  Arabians,  Islanders  from  the  Erythraean  sea, 

^r^^    many  others.     **  Was  there  a  nation  in  all  Asia  which  Xerxes 

r*^^    Xiot  bring  with  him  against  Greece?"  exclaims  the  historian. 

.    ^^  king  set  out  on  the  march  in  481  B.C.,  and  spent  the  winter 

^srdis.     In  480  B.C.  there  followed  the  battle  of  Thermopylas 

^^    other  memorable  events.     In  the  latter  part  of   that  year 

^^•*:>ces  fled  to  Asia.     jEschylus,  a  contemporary,  represents  him 

Soiog  direct  to  Susa,   but  Herodotus  makes  him  spend  the 

P^^ng  and  summer  in  Sardis  (IX.  107).     The  former  is  the  more 

^^^l>able   course  of    action.     Herodotus  himself  (VIII.    97-103) 

*  <^.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici^  3d  ed. 
^  ^«rod..  VII.  8. 
\^crod.,  VII.  19. 
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states  that  the  monarch  was  in  a  great  state  of  alarm  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  and  was  contemplating  flight  wh^n  the  advis- 
ableness  of  his  withdrawing  was  adroitly  suggested  to  him.  He 
thereupon  appointed  Mardonius  1o  the  supreme  command  of  the 
part  of  the  army  left  behind,  committing  the  whole  matter  of  the 
conquest  of  Greece  to  that  general.  He  then  started  for  home 
and  journeyed  with  all  possible  speed.  It  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  remain  in  Sardis  any  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary, 
I.e.,  beyond  the  time  when  the  roads  became  fit  for  travel  in  the 
spring.  Before  beginning  his  retreat  he  sent  '*  a  messenger  to 
carry  intelligence  of  his  misfortune  to  Persia,"  whose  report  pro- 
duced sore  dismay  in  Susa,  which  ^'  did  not  cease  till  Xerxes  him- 
self, by  his  arrival,  put  an  end  to  their  fears."*  The  state  of 
public  affairs  would  be  favorable  to  usurpers  and  the  absence  of 
the  man  who  had  suffered  so  disastrous  defeat  dangerous  to  his 
continuance  in  power.  The  only  prudent  and  statesmanly  course 
open  to  the  king  was  to  appear  in  his  capital  with  troops  at  the 
earliest  moment  he  could  reach  there.  This  would  bring  him 
back  to  Persia  in  the  summer  ot  his  seventh  year. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  story  in  the  Book  of  Esther  agrees 
with  the  history  just  given.  **  When  the  king  Ahasuerus  sat  on 
the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  which  was  in  Shushan  the  palace,  in 
the  third  year  of  his  reign,  he  made  a  feast  unto  all  his  princes 
and  his  servants ;  the  power  of  Persia  and  Media,  the  nobles  and 
princes  of  the  provinces,  being  before  him  :  when  he  shewed  the 
riches  of  his  glorious  kingdom  and  the  honour  of  his  excellent 
majesty  many  days,  even  an  hundred  and  fourscore  days  ";  at  its 
conclusion  followed  a  feast  for  seven  days  to  all  the  people  in 
Shushan  (i.  1-5).  This  may  well  have  been  the  assembly  of 
which  Herodotus  speaks,,  but  the  purpose  of  our  author  did  not 
require  him  to  mention  its  cause.  The  weather  and  conditions  of 
traveling  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  determining  its  time  and 
duration.  On  the  last  day  of  the  festivities,  which  cannot  have 
been  long  before  the  close  of  48(5  B.C.,  and  probably  wus  in  the 
following  spring,  Vaahti  gave  dire  offense.  Upon  consultation 
with  **  the  wise  men,  which  knew  the  times,'*  her  permanent 
exclusion  from  the  presence  of  the  king  was  decreed.  The  plan 
for  choosing  another  in  her  place  was  suggested  **  after  these 
things,  when  the  wrath  of  king  Ahasuerus  was  pacified,"  and  his 
thoughts  had  begun  to  dwell  again  on  his  former  favorite  (ii.  1,  2). 
How  long  a  period  had  elapsed  we  are  not  told  ;  let  us  suppose 
that  it  was  short  and  that  the  advice  was  given  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  482  B.C.     It  was  in  the  tenth  month  of  the  seventh 

♦Herod.,  VIII.  97,  99. 
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year  of  the  king's  reign  that  Esther  met  with  favor  (ii.  16).  The 
interval  is  apparently  great,  but  the  explanation  is  simple.  It 
must  have  taken  some  time  to  make  the  conscription  of  virgins, 
but  the  twelve  months  of  purification  required  in  the  case  of 
every  one  fii.  3,  12)  alone  carry  us  into  481  B.C.,  the  very  year  in 
which  Xerxes,  according  to  secular  history,  left  Susa  for  Sardis  en 
route  to  Greece.  He  did  not  return  to  the  capital  until  his  seventh 
year  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  occurred  the  advancement  of 
Esther. 

The  way  in  which  the  statements  of  the  Book  of  Esther  and 
those  of  reliable  extra-Biblical  history  dovetail  into  each  other  is 
very  remarkable.  Our  examination  leaves  us  not  simply  with 
the  negative  result  of  not  finding  any  contradictions  between  the 
two,  but  it  aftords  us  most  striking  confirmations  of  the  claim  that 
the  author  of  the  former  was,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  a 
writer  of  history.  The  perfection  in  the  temporal  and  local  net- 
ting of  his  work  will  be  better  appreciated  if  we  compare  it  with 
the  other  piece  of  Jewish  literature  most  similar  to  it  in  plot  that 
has  come  down  to  us  from  pre-Christian  times.  In  the  Book  of 
Judith  the  children  of  Israel  are  also  represented  as  in  sore  distress 
when  a  woman  brings  deliverance.  The  story  has  the  form  of 
history,  but  it  will  fit  into  no  epoch  of  the  past.  The  events  de- 
scribed are  alleged  to  have  occurred  after  the  Jews  had  returned 
from  the  captivity  (iv.  3,  v.  18,  19),  while  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
reigning  as  king  of  the  Assyrians  in  Nineveh,  the  great  city  (i. 
1,  iv.  1)  I  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  exclude  the  work  from  the 
class  of  truthful  narratives.  Many  other  illustrations  of  its  unre- 
liable character  might  be  given,  for  it  is  replete  with  chronological 
and  geographical  errors.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  an  ancient  Jewish 
romance :  who  will  place  Esther  by  the  side  of  Judith  and  say 
that  it  also  came  from  the  pen  of  a  romancer  ? 

The  entire  correctness  of  the  statements,  direct  and  indirect,  of 
our  author,  where  it  is  possible  to  compare  them  with  other 
authorities — and  such  points  we  have  found  not  few — compels  us 
to  receive  as  true  his  assertions  that  we  cannot  otherwise  verify. 
Included  in  the  latter  is  what  he  tells  us  of  the  secret  history  of 
the  court  and  the  harem  of  Xerxes.  This  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  narrative  and  cannot  be  separated  from  the  rest ;  but  how  did 
the  recorder  obtain  such  facts  ?  I  think  that  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  the  evidence  at  hand  conclusively  demonstrates  that  he  was 
not  only  a  contemporary  of  the  scenes  he  describes,  but  also  a 
principal  actor  in  them.  What  was  his  name  ?  In  Esth.  ix.  20 
we  read  that  **  Mordecai  wrote  these  things,  and  sent  letters  unto 
all  the  Jews  that  were  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  king  Ahasuerus, 
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both  nigh  and  far,  to  enjoin  them  that  they  should  keep  "  the  days 
of  Purim.  There  is  here  a  reference  to  a  preliminary  account  of 
the  recent  deliverance  that  was  transmitted  to  the  Israelites  in  the 
provinces  when  the  adoption  of  the  celebration  was  urged  upon 
them.  In  consequence  of  what  was  written  they  bound  them- 
selves and  their  children  to  observe  the  anniversary  forever.  As 
the  festival  of  Purim  was  to  be  remembered  "  throughout  every 
generation"  wherever  a  Jew  might  be  found  (ix.  28),  it  was 
imperative  that  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  facts  connected 
with  its  origin  should  be  prepared.  From  what  source  could  such 
a  written  memorial  best  and  most  naturally  come  ?  **  Then  Esther 
the  queen,  the  daughter  of  Abihail,  and  Mordecai  the  Jew,  wrote 
with  all  authority  to  confirm  this  second  letter  of  Purim  ''  (ix.  29). 
**  This  second  letter  of  Purim  "  was  our  present  Book  of  Esther 
from  the  beginning  of  the  first  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  ninth. 
It  was  the  formal  narrative  intended  for  permanent  preservation 
and  general  instruction.  There  is  definite  historical  proof  that 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  whole  Book  of 
Esther  was  known  as  a  "  letter  of  Purim."  It  is  afforded  by 
the  subscription  found  in  the  Septuagint  at  the  end  of  its  tenth 
chapter :  *  *  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemeus  and 
Cleopatra,  Dositheus,  who  said  he  was  a  priest  and  Levite,  and 
Ptolemeus  his  son,  brought  [to  Egypt]  this  epistle  {lm<trokiiv)  of 
Purim,  which  they  said  was  the  same,  and  that  Lysimachus 
the  son  of  Ptolemeus,  that  was  in  Jerusalem,  had  interpreted  it." 
When  sent  out,  the  record  before  us  was  accompanied  by  more 
personal  letters  addressed  to  Jews  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  and  written  to  confirm  it  (ix.  29,  30).  It  went  forth  in  the 
name  and  with  the  authority  of  the  queen  and  the  grand  vizier, 
but  of  course  the  actual  work  of  composition  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
latter,  Mordecai. 

The  tenth  chapter  is  very  short,  consisting  of  only  three  sen- 
tences. It  seems  to  come  in  abruptly  after  what  was  originally 
intended  to  be  the  close  of  i-ix.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being 
a  later  addition ;  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus  is  apparently  pre- 
supposed to  be  finished.  It  may  be  considered  as  analogous  to  the 
closing  portion  of  Deuteronomy,  added  to  the  Pentateuch  to  record 
the  death  of  Moses  and  to  round  out  the  preceding  narrative.  It 
was  probably  added  soon  after  the  death  oi  Xerxes  and  perhaps 
by  Mordecai  himself. 

West  New  Yobk,  N.  J.  W.  ScOTT  WatSON. 


VI. 
SUCCESS  IN  THE  MINISTRY. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  definition  of  ministerial  success  is  not 
easy  to  fonnulate.  It  can  only  at  most  be  approximated. 
Exact  and  complete  definition  is  made  difficult  by  the  variety  of 
the  tests  by  which  this  success  is  measured,  and  the  diversity  of  the 
lines  and  forms  in  which  it  is  attained.  In  the  worid's  eye,  the 
ministry  is  simply  one  of  the  learned  professions  ;  and  success  in 
this,  just  as  in  the  others,  is  generally  and  mainly  judged  of  by  im- 
mediate and  material  results.  Men  call  a  physician  successful  when 
he  develops  acuteness  in  diagnosis  or  skill  in  therapeutics,  gains 
popular  confidence,  and  builds  up  a  large  and  lucrative  practice. 
A  lawyer  succeeds,  in  the  common  judgment,  when  he  displays 
grasp  of  legal  postulates  and  power  of  lucid  statement,  skill  in 
applying  principles  and  collating  precedents  and  marshaling  evi- 
dence, ability  to  convince  a  judge  or  persuade  a  jury.  A  teacher 
is  said  to  succeed  when  he  stimulates  a  pupil's  mental  powers, 
arouses  his  industry  and  ambition,  broadens  his  views,  increases 
at  once  his  store  of  knowledge  and  his  power  of  thought.  And, 
in  like  manner,  when  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  gains  and  holds  the 
popular  ear,  draws  an  audience,  fills  the  pews,  unites  and  organizes 
the  congregation,  stirs  it  to  activity  and  beneficence,  and  by  pleas- 
ing address  and  social  tact  and  high  character  and  deftly  wielded 
influence  becomes  a  figure  and  a  power  in  the  community,  the 
common  verdict  pronounces  him  a  success.  And  the  verdict  may 
be,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  correct  one.  All  this  may  more  or  less  be 
part  and  parcel  of  genuine  ministerial  success.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  may  be  true  spiritual  success  where  there  is  but  little  of  this 
immediate  and  tangible  claim  to  popular  recognition  and  applause. 
^;  True  success  in  the  ministry  is  a  far  higher  and  finer  thing.  It 
must  be  tried  by  a  truer  test  than  that  of  popular  opinion.  The 
success  of  any  device  is  to  be  sought  and  found  in  its  production 
or  attainment  of  its  appropriate  and  intended  end.  The  Gospel  is 
God's  device  for  restoring  man  to  divine  fellowship  and  a  holy 
character.  The  Gospel  ministry  is  the  divinely  appointed  human 
instrumentality  through  which  this  is  to  be  brought  about.  It  is 
a  part  and    a  feature  of   God's  plan  for  accomplishing  human 
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redemption.  So  the  success  of  the  plan  involves  and  proves,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  the  success  of  the  agency.  And  when  sin- 
ners who  have  been  pressed  and  plied  with  Gospel  forces  turn  God- 
ward  and  rise  heavenward,  avoid  the  evil  and  cleave  to  the  good, 
develop  virtue  and  put  on  Christ,  separate  themselves  from  sinners 
and  yet  impress  and  attract  them  savingly,  it  may  readily  be. 
inferred  not  only  that  God's  evangel  is  a  success,  but  that  God's 
evangelists  as  well  are  successful.  The  one  hundred  thousand 
ministers,  or  more,  in  the  United  States,  all  necessary  deduction 
being  made  for  the  unemployed,  the  untrained,  the  ineflBcient  and 
the  unworthy,  constitute  a  class  of  men  in  regard  to  whom,  in 
view  of  the  beneficent  influence  they  exert  and  the  noble  work 
they  do,  success  in  their  sacred  calling  may  in  general  be  safely 
assumed  and  asserted — a  success  perhaps  larger  in  proportion  than 
that  which  attends  any  other  class  or  calling.  Merchants  and 
lawyers  and  physicians  and  authors  and  politicians  and  soldiers 
probably  fail  in  their  several  callings  in  larger  proportion  than  do 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

If  a  more  specific  and  particular  definition  of  ministerial  success 
be  attempted,  a  difficulty  arises,  as  has  been  said,  from  the  variety 
and  diversity  of  the  lines  in  which  it  is  reached  and  realized.  No 
minister  achieves  it  in  all  its  possible  forms.  Its  kind  varies  with 
the  man's  ability  and  adaptation.  It  may  be  lacking  in  some 
cardinal  directions,  even  when  it  is  signally  achieved  in  others. 
Like  an  army  beaten  on  one  wing,  but  victorious  on  the  other,  the 
minister  may  fail  on  one  side  when  on  another  he  gains  his  point. 
Israel  would  not  hear  Ezekiel,  and  would  not  believe  Isaiah's 
report,  and  yet  the  people's  perverseness  and  unbelief  in  both 
cases  were  divinely  foreknown,  and  formed  part  of  that  divine 
plan  which  the  ministry  of  these  prophets  subserved  and  carried 
out.  Just  so,  nowadays,  a  minister  may  lack  personal  magnetism 
and  winning  address,  and  for  this  or  other  reasons  may  gain  little 
or  no  popular  hearing  or  following :  and  yet  his  preaching,  while 
apparently  without  saving  or  sanctifying  effects,  may  attain  other 
God- appointed  ends — may  convince  or  silence  gainsayers,  may 
establish  and  illustrate  truth,  or  at  least  may  declare  God's  glory, 
as  the  heavens  and  the  sun  declare  it— as  these  would  still  declare 
it  if  there  were  no  sentient  beings  to  admire  the  stars  or  bask  in 
the  sunshine.  -A  minister  who  numbers  few  converts  may  yet  aid 
notably  in  the  confirmation  and  attestation  of  the  divine  word. 
Ineffective  as  an  evangelist,  he  may  be  a  powerful  apologist  or 
polemic.  A  dull  preacher  may  be  a  masterly  pastor — a  bishop, 
when  he  cannot  be  a  Boanerges.  One  man  arouses  sinners  ;  an- 
other edifies  the  saints  ;  another  still  organizes  the  people's  activit}*', 
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^nd  slimulates  their  gifts  and  graces ;  another  may  have  tact  and 

dlBoroe  in  handling  ecclesiastical  bnsiness ;  while  each  may  be  lack- 

iug  in  the  spheres  in  which  the  others  excel.     And  yet  in  each 

slu^  all  of  these  cases  may  be  recognized  undoubted  and  genuine 

Tjainisterial  success.     The  man's  calling  in  either  or  all  of  these 

:in3tance8  has  an  evident  raiaon  d^itre. 

1?heii,  again,  success  may  be  real  and  great  when  it  is  too  in- 
<Jir-oct  and  remote  to  be  at  once  discerned  and  reckoned.     Jesus 
s&jcl.  to  the  twelve  :  **  I  sent  you  to  reap  that  on  which  ye  bestowed 
lio    labor ;  other  men  labored,  and  ye  are  entered  into  their  labors." 
Thi.^  prophets  sowed  for  a  harvest  which  they  and  their  con  tem- 
po ^•.sries  never  saw  ripened  and  gathered.     So  true  successors  of 
tb^     apostles,  like  great  cathedral  builders,  may  make  plans  and 
'^.V      foundations  insuring    a   superstructure    of   salvation    whose 
*^I>^r>earing  and  completion  only  later  laborers  shall  compass  and 
*^^^T  generations  behold.    '*  A  wise  master-builder''  in  the  Gos- 
pel ,   as  Paul  calls  himself,  may  only  lay  the  ground-tier,  on  which 
^o^    he  but  another  shall  rear  the  edifice.     Most  crops  mature  in 
^  **xxigle  season,  but  an  acorn  takes  a  generation  or  a  century  to 
'^^'^^^lop  an  oak ;   and  the  latter  outcome,  though  really  the  greater, 
^^'^'^.y  seem  to  hasty  view  and  impatient  judgment  a  comparative 
^^il  tore.      So  the  cobbler  William  Carey's  pioneer  experiment  in 
c>x*^3gn  missions,    and  the   scholar   Henry  Martyn's  heroic  self- 
^'^^'CJtement  to  the  heathen  appeared  to  their  fellows  a  reckless  and 
^'^^''^easoning  Quixotism,  like  the  flinging  of  a  treasure  into  a  deep, 
^  ^"^^  ^®^ — *  crusade  more  ill-judged  and   wasteful  and  hopeless 
^►Xa  that  which  Peter  the  Hermit  preached  and  incited.     Long 
Y  ^^Xshad  to  pass  before  men  learned,  as  they  long  since  have 
^x^ned,  to  discern  in  these  and  other  like  essays  the  initial  steps, 
^'^    confident  preliminaries,  of  a  grand  spiritual  achievement — the 
*     ^  X^  and   preparation  for  the  brilliant  victories  of   a  holy  war. 
^^se  men  and  their  comrades  of  the  forlorn  hope  in  the  Church's 
^^^em    movement  upon   heathendom   succeeded  splendidly    in 
.^^^^iQing  failure — ^just  as  Fulton  succeeded  with  his  steamboat  and 
^^x^ae  with  his  telegraph,  and  a  ho3t  of  others  in  the  inventions 
^^ .  enterprises  whose  final  issues,  though  long  delayed,  in  the  end 
^^e  their  names  immortal. 

,  -^  ri  view  of  the  difficulty  of  constructing  a  comprehensive  defini- 

^^^   of  ministerial  success  in  itself,  it  is  allowable,  as  it  is  com- 

P^^^tively  easy,  to  look  for  and  find  it  as  the  sure  outcome  where 

^^   ^^ecessary  elements  and  conditions  are  present.     If  ministers  are 

^■^^t  they  purport  and  ought  to  be,  success,   in  some  form  and 

^^5?ree<  must  and  will  attend  them  as  sure  as  the  purpose  and 

ptotnise  of  God    can  make  it.     The  chief  of  these   conditions  is 
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implied  in  the  descriptive  term  itself.  The  work  of  the  sacred 
office  must  be  a  ministry.  Its  Model  and  Pattern  is  that  Son  of 
Man  who  **  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister." 
The  minister  must  be,  and  the  true  minister  will  be  and  is,  the 
genuine  servant  of  God  and  Man.  A  true  call  to  the  ministry 
summons  and  engages  a  man  to  be  the  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  the  servant  of  men  for  Jesus'  sake.  Selfishness  is  excluded  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  call  and  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Self- 
denial  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  work.  Self  must  be  thrust 
into  the  background  from  the  outset.  Worldly  ambition  is  an 
impertinence  and  an  intrusion.  Rest  and  satisfaction  and  fulfill- 
ment and  achievement  are  to  be  sought,  not  in  self-assertion,  not 
even  in  mere  independent  well-doing,  but  in  bearing  Christ's  yoke 
and  burden,  and  doing  as  He  did  the  will  of  God.  The  true  min- 
ister of  Christ,  whatever  may  be  the  details  of  hia  work  and  the 
visible  outcome  of  his  activity,  will  thus  inevitably  achieve  a 
genuine  success — a  success  ihe  sort  and  extent  of  which  are  for 
his  Master  alone  both  to  shape  and  to  assure. 

So,  again,  Paul  describes  ministers  as  **  laborers  together  with 
God  " — "  God's  fellow-workers."  The  phrase  means  not  merely 
that  the  minister  does  the  work  which  God  gives  him  to  do,  but, 
more  and  higher  than  this,  that  he  discerns  and  falls  in  with  God's 
plans,  seeks  God's  aims,  moves  in  God's  lines,  agrees,  sympa- 
thizes and  harmonizes  with  God.  Dr.  Ichabod  Spencer  said  that 
the  secret  of  his  success  in  guiding  inquirers  was  that  he  always 
aimed  to  **  conspire  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  He  was  wont  to 
search  and  study  the  Good  Spirit's  dealings  with  the  soul,  and 
then  aimed  to  lead  it  on  in  the  same  line.  So  the  true  minister 
works  not  only  for  God  but  with  God,  in  subordination  and  yet 
in  sympathy.  The  same  idea  is  conveyed  under  a  somewhat 
dit!erent  figure  when  it  is  said  that  Enoch  and  Noah  **  walked 
with  God."  Beyond  mere  spiritual  self-surrender  and  fellowship, 
these  men  of  old  found  out  God's  way,  and  made  it  the  way  on 
which  their  feet  should  journey,  and  toward  whose  safe  and  sure 
end  their  faces  should  be  set.  The  man  who  **  works  with  God  " 
and  the  man  who  **  walks  with  God"  are  alike  the  man  who 
thinks  as  God  thinks,  and  moves  as  God  moves,  and  surrenders 
himself  to  God's  use  and  disposal  with  willing  submission  and 
cheerful  compliance.  This  is  the  very  ideal  of  the  Christian  min- 
ister. And  just  so  far  as  he  realizes  this  is  he  sure  of  some  true 
success  in  service — as  sure  as  a  saint  in  glory  or  an  angel  by  the 
throne.  He  will  without  fail  be  able  in  measure  to  say  at  last  as 
the  Divine  servant  said,  **  I  have  finished  the  work  thou  gavest 
me  to  do." 
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We  are  at  liberty  then  to  define  ministerial  success  as  being, 
with  whatever  diversity  of  form  or  measure,  the  sure  outcome,  the 
inseparable  sequel,  of  a  genuine  ministry.  The  reality  and  cer- 
tainty of  success  here  reside  in  right  conditions  rather  than  in 
visible  results.  The  ministry  has  this  advantage  over  other  call- 
ings, that  to  deserve  success  is  really  to  achieve  it.  The  world's 
judgment  affords  no  just  criterion.  Even  the  minister's  self-meas- 
urement may  be  largely  at  fault.  He  may  lack  utterance  like 
Moses,  or  courage  and  ambition  like  Jeremiah,  or  faith  like 
Thomas,  or  steadfastness  like  Peter.  He  may  be  almost  over- 
mastered by  a  keen  sense  of  his  own  insufficiency.  He  may  still 
be  withstood  by  indifference  like  Gamaliel's,  or  misconstruction 
like  that  of  Festus,  or  mockery  like  that  of  the  men  of  Athens. 
He  may  often  be  tempted  to  cry  out,  **  I  have  labored  in  vain  !" 
Yet  none  the  less  is  his  message  **  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion." It  is  a  veritable  and  solid  success,  by  whatever  test  it 
may  be  judged  a  failure.  And  none  the  less,  too,  is  the  weak 
man  who  utters  it  **  mighty  through  God."  The  earthen  vessel 
is  decked  with  a  heavenly  splendor.  His  Master  sees  to  it  that 
he  is  made  sufficient  for  the  ministration  of  the  new  covenant. 
The  herald  of  salvation  has  the  hosts  of  God  at  his  back.  God 
takes  his  part — a  ad  if  God  be  for  him,  who  can  be  against  him  ? 
Let  a  man  be  quickened  and  called  by  the  Spirit,  and  trained  and 
commissioned  by  the  Church ;  let  him  be  equipped  with  sacred 
knowledge  and  endowed  with  heavenly  gifts ;  let  him  come  to 
men  in  the  fullness  of  the  blessing^  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  let 
him  be  established  in  truth  and  resolute  in  duty ;  let  him  thrill 
with  human  sympathies  and  glow  with  heavenly  love  ;  let  him  hold 
his  Master  with  one  hand  and  clasp  sinners  with  the  other ;  let 
him  speak  the  word  and  minister  at  the  altar ;  let  him  rule  the 
church  and  mould  the  household ;  let  him  win  the  young,  guide 
the  mature,  and  support  the  aged ;  let  him  cheer  the  dying  and 
console  the  mourner ;  let  him  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  and  be  in  himself  its  best  proof  and  its 
brightest  illustration,  and  whether  he  be  a  genius  or  a  plodder, 
brilliant,  or  dull,  far-famed  or  little  known,  a  stammerer  or  a 
Chrysostom,  the  life  he  lives  will  be  illustrious,  fruitful,  memor- 
able— blessed  of  men,  admired  by  angels,  owned  by  Christ,  written 
deep  in  human  hearts,  and  graven  for  evermore  in  the  book  of 
God's  remembrance  as  linked  with  a  veritable,  splendid  and 
immortal  success. 

It  is  remarked,  and  truly,  that  the  number  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry  has  been  for  some  time  and  still  is  decreasing.  This  can 
hardly  be  due  to  doctrinal  strife  or  variance — for  all  the  seminaries 
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show  and  share  the  decrease  in  pretty  even  ratio.  The  reason  in 
general  must  be  that  the  young  men  of  the  Church  are  turning 
more  and  more  to  life-callings  which  they  have  been  taught  or  led 
to  consider  more  attractive,  because  more  promising.  If  the 
Gospel  ministry  could  be  set  before  them  as  a  life-work  which,  if 
genuine,  not  only  cannot  utterly  fail,  but  is  absolutely  surer  than 
any  other,  however  worthy,  to  attain  a  real  and  enduring  success, 
the  tide  which  now  seems  to  set  away  from  the  sacred  calling 
could  hardly  fail  to  turn.  And  no  agency  can  accomplish  this  so 
effectively  as  that  of  Christian  parents.  It  is  the  duty  and  the 
privilege,  and  should  be  the  joy,  of  Christian  fathers  and  mothers 
to  set  the  ministry  as  a  profession  before  their  sons  in  such  fashion 
that  it  may  have  at  least  an  even  chance,  if  we  may  so  express  it, 
in  competition  with  other  lines  of  life,  when  the  sons  come  to  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  When  the  writer  graduated  from  college, 
his  father  said  to  him,  **  I  ghould  be  glad  to  have  you  with  me  in 
business  ;  for  I  am  alone,  and  your  brothers  will  not  be  ready  for 
it  for  years  to  come.  But  I  think  you  will  rather  incline  to  a 
profession  ;  and  whichever  you  choose,  I  will  aid  you  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  I  will  only  say  that  nothing  would  gratify  me  so 
much  as  that  you  should  be  led  to  find  your  way  clear  to  devote 
your  life  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel."  It  was  a  tine  instance 
of  Christian  self-effacement— or  rather,  and  better,  of  a  father's 
genuine  and  generous  Christian  ambition  for  an  eldest  son ;  and, 
heartily  sympathi'^ed  with  and  seconded  as  it  was  by  the  gracious 
mother,  it  had  no  small  influence  in  inclining  the  son  to  the  sacred 
calling.  If  but  a  tithe  of  Christian  parents  would  follow  so  wor- 
thy an  example,  the  ministry  would  reap  and  gamer  the  Levitical 
first-fruits  of  the  Church's  sons,  and  the  now  thinned  and  thinning 
ranks  of  the  Lord's  host  would  be  fast  recruited  to  full  battalions. 

New  York.  Wm.   IrvIN. 


VII. 
MODERN  THEORIES  OF  THE  ATONEMENT.* 

WE  may  as  well  confess  at  the  outset  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  modern  theory  of  the  Atonement,  in  the  sense 
in  which  there  is  a  modem  theory,  say,  of  the  Incarnation — the 
kefiosis  theory  to  wit,  which  is  a  brand-new  conception,  never 
dreamed  of  until  the  nineteenth  century  was  well  on  its  course, 
and  likely  we  may  hope  to  pass  out  of  notice  with  that  century. 
All  the  theories  of  the  Atonement  now  current  readily  arrange 
themselves  under  the  old  categories,  and  have  their  prototypes 
running  back  more  or  less  remotely  into  the  depths  of  Church 
history. 

The  fact  is,  the  views  men  take  of  the  Atonement  are  largely 
determined  by  their  fundamental  feelings  of  need — by  what 
men  most  long  to  be  saved  from.  And  from  the  beginning  three 
well-marked  types  of  thought  on  this  subject  have  been  trace- 
able, corresponding  to  three  fundamental  needs  of  human  na- 
ture as  it  unfolds  itself  in  this  world  of  limitation.  Men  are 
oppressed  by  the  ignorance,  or  by  the  misery,  or  by  the  sin  in 
which  they  feel  themselves  sunk  ;  and,  looking  to  Christ  to  deliver 
them  from  the  evil  under  which  they  particularly  labor,  they  are 
apt  to  conceive  His  work  as  consisting  predominately  in  revelation 
of  divine  knowledge,  or  in  the  inauguration  of  a  reign  of  happi- 
ness, or  in  deliverance  from  the  curse  of  sin. 

In  the  early  Church,  the  intellectualistic  tendf^ncy  allied  itself 
with  the  class  of  phenomena  which  we  call  Gnosticism.  The  long- 
ing for  peace  and  happiness  that  was  the  natural  result  of  the  cry- 
ing social  evils  of  the  time,  found  its  most  remarkable  expression 
in  what  we  know  as  Chiliasm.  That  no  such  party-name  suggests 
itself  to  describe  the  manifestation  given  to  the  longing  to  be  de- 
livered from  the  curse  of  sin,  docs  not  mean  that  this  longing  was 
less  prominent  or  less  poignant :  but  precisely  the  contrary.  The 
other  views  were  sloughed  off  as  heresies,  and  each  received  its 
appropriate  designation  as  such  :  this  was  the  fundamental  point 
of  sight  of  the   Church  itself,  and  as  such  found  expression  in 

*  An  address  delivered  at  the  "Religious  Conference,"  held  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Princeton,  on  October  13,  lik)2. 
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numberless  ways,  some  of  which,  no  doubt,  were  sufficiently 
bizarre — as,  for  example,  the  somewhat  widespread  reprcbentation 
of  the  Atonement  as  centering  in  the  surrender  of  Jesus  as  a  ran- 
som to  Satan. 

Our  modern  Church,  you  will  not  need  me  to  tell  you,  is  very 
much  like  the  early  Church  in  all  this.  All  three  of  these  tenden- 
cies find  as  full  representation  in  present-day  thought  as  in  any  age 
of  the  Church's  life.  Perhaps  at  no  other  period  was  Christ  so 
frequently  or  so  passionately  set  forth  as  merely  a  social  Saviour. 
Certainly  at  no  other  period  has  His  work  been  so  prevalently 
summed  up  in  mere  revelation.  While  now,  as  ever,  the  hope  of 
Christians  at  large  continues  to  be  set  upon  Him  specifically  as  the 
Redeemer  from  sin. 

The  forms  in  which  these  fundamental  types  of  thinking  are 
clothed  in  our  modern  days,  differ  as  a  matter  of  course, 
greatly  from  those  they  assumed  in  the  first  age.  This  differ- 
ence is  largely  the  result  of  the  history  of  thought  through  the 
intervening  centuries.  The  assimilation  of  the  doctrines  of  reve- 
lation by  the  Church  was  a  gradual  process;  and  it  was  also  an 
orderly  process — the  several  doctrines  emerging  in  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  for  formal  discussion  and  scientific  statement  in 
a  natural  sequence.  In  this  process  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment did  not  come  up  for  formulation  until  the  eleventh  century, 
when  Anselm  grave  it  its  first  really  fruitful  treatment,  and  laid 
down  for  all  time  the  general  lines  on  which  the  atonement  must 
be  conceived,  if  it  is  thought  of  as  a  work  of  deliverance  from  the 
penalty  of  sin.  The  influence  of  Anselm's  discussion  is  not  only 
traceable,  but  has  been  determining  in  all  subsequent  thought 
down  to  to-day.  The  doctrine  of  satisfaction  set  forth  by  him 
has  not  been  permitted,  however,  to  make  its  way  unopposed. 
Its  extreme  opposite — the  general  conception  that  the  atoning  work 
of  Christ  finds  its  essence  in  revelation  and  had  its  prime  effect, 
therefore,  in  deliverance  from  error— was  advocated  in  Anselm's 
own  day  by  perhaps  the  acutest  reasoner  of  all  the  schoolmen, 
Peter  Abelard.  The  intermediate  view  which  was  apparently 
invented  five  centuries  later  by  the  great  Dutch  jurist,  Hugo 
Grotius,  loves  to  think  of  itself  as  running  back,  in  germ  at  least, 
to  nearly  as  early  a  date.  In  the  thousand  years  of  conflict  which 
has  raged  among  these  generic  conceptions  each  has  taken  on 
protean  shapes,  and  a  multitude  of  mixed  or  mediating  hypotheses 
have  been  constructed.  But,  broadly  s])eaking,  the  theories  that 
have  divided  the  suffrages  of  men  easily  take  places  under  one  or 
other  of  these  three  types. 

There  is  a  fourth  general  conception,  to  be  sure,  which  would 
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need  to  be  brought  into  view  were  we  studying  exhaustive 
enumeration.  This  is  the  mystical  idea  which  looks  upon  the 
work  of  Christ  as  summed  up  in  the  incarnation ;  and  upon 
the  saving  process  as  consisting  in  an  unobserved  leavening 
of  mankind  by  the  inworking  of  a  vital  germ  then  planted  in 
the  mass.  But  though  there  never  was  an  age  in  which  this  idea 
failed  entirely  of  representation,  it  bears  a  certain  aristocratic 
character  which  has  commended  it  ordinarily  only  to  the  few, 
however  fit :  and  it  probably  never  was  very  widely  held  except 
during  the  brief  period  when  the  immense  genius  of  Schleier- 
macher  so  overshadowed  the  Church  that  it  could  hardly  think  at 
all  save  in  the  formulas  taught  by  him.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
field  has  been  held  practically  by  the  three  theories  which  are 
commonly  designated  by  the  names  of  Anselm,  Grotius  and 
Abolard ;  and  age  has  differed  from  age  only  in  the  changing  expres- 
sion given  these  theories^  and  the  relative  dominance  of  one  or 
another  of  them. 

The  Reformers,  it  goes  without  saying,  were  enthusiastic 
preachers  of  the  Anselmic  conception — of  course  as  corrected, 
developed  and  enriched  by  their  own  deeper  thought  and  truer 
insight.  Their  successors  adjusted,  expounded  and  defended  its 
details,  until  it  stood  forth  in  the  seventeenth  ceotury  dogmatics 
in  practical  completeness.  During  this  whole  period  this  concep- 
tion held  the  field  ;  the  numerous  controversies  that  arose  about 
it  were  rather  joined  with  the  Socinian  or  the  mystic  than  internal 
to  the  circle  of  recognized  Church  teachers.  It  was  not  until  the 
rise  of  Rationalism  that  a  widely  spread  defection  became  observ- 
able. Under  this  blight  men  could  no  longer  believe  in  the  sub- 
stitutive expiation  which  is  the  heart  of  the  Anselmic  doctrine, 
and  a  blood-bought  redemption  went  much  out  of  fashion.  The 
dainty  Supranaturalists  attained  the  height  only  of  the  Grotian 
view,  and  allowed  only  a  **  demonstrative  '*  as  distinguished  from 
an  '*  ontological "  necessity  for  an  atonement,  and  an  **  execu- 
tive "  as  distinguished  from  a  **  judicial  *'  effect  to  it.  The  great 
evangelical  revivals  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centu- 
ries, however,  swept  away  all  that.  It  is  probable  that  a  half- 
century  ago  the  doctrine  of  penal  satisfaction  had  so  strong  a  hold 
on  the  churches  that  not  more  than  an  acadenaic  interest  attached 
to  rival  theories. 

About  that  time  a  great  change  began  to  set  in.  I  need 
only  to  mention  such  names  as  those  of  Horace  Bushnell,  McLeod 
Campbell,  Frederick  Dennison  Maurice,  Albert  Ritschl,  to  sug- 
gest the  strength  of  the  assault  that  was  suddenly  delivered 
against  the  central  ideas  of  an  expiatory  atonement.     The  imrae- 
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diate  effect  was  to  call  out  an  equally  powerful  defense.  Our  best 
treatises  on  the  atonement  come  from  this  period ;  and  Presby- 
terians- in  particular  may  well  be  proud  of  the  part  played  by 
them  in  the  crisis.  But  this  defense  only  stemmed  the  tide :  it 
did  not  succeed  in  rolling  it  back.  The  ultimate  result  has  been 
that  the  revolt  from  the  conceptions  of  satisfaction,  propitiation, 
expiation,  sacrifice,  reinforced  continually  by  tendencies  adverse 
to  evangelical  doctrine  peculiar  to  our  times,  lias  grown  steadily 
more  and  more  widespread,  and  in  some  quarters  more  and  more 
extreme,  until  it  has  issued  in  an  immense  confusion  on  this  central 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  Voices  are  raised  all  about  us  proclaiming 
a  '*  theory  '*  of  the  atonement  impossible,  while  many  of  those 
that  essay  a  '*  theory  *'  seem  to  be  feeling  their  tortuous  way  very 
much  in  the  dark.  That,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  real  state  of 
affairs  in  the  modem  Church. 

I  am  not  meaning  to  imply  that  the  doctrine  of  substitutive 
atonement — which  is,  after  all,  the  very  heart  of  the  Gospel — has 
been  lost  from  the  consciousness  of  the  Church.  It  has  not  been 
lost  from  the  hearts  of  the  Christian  community.  It  is  in  its 
terms  that  the  humble  Christian  everywhere  still  expresses  the 
grounds  of  his  hope  of  salvation.  It  is  in  its  terms  that  the 
earnest  evangelist  everywhere  still  presses  the  claims  of  Christ 
upon  the  awakened  hearer.  It  has  not  even  been  lost  from  the 
forum  of  theological  discussion.  It  still  commands  powerful  advo- 
cates wherever  a  vital  Christianity  enters  academical  circles  :  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  more  profound  the  thinker,  the  more  clear  is  the 
note  he  strikes  in  its  proclamation  and  defense.  But  if  we  were 
to  judge  only  by  the  popular  literature  of  the  day — a  procedure 
happily  not  possible — the  doctrine  of  a  substitutive  atonement  has 
retired  well  into  the  background.  Probably  the  majority  of  those 
who  hold  the  public  car,  whether  as  academical  or  as  popular 
religious  guides,  have  definitely  broken  with  it,  and  are  com- 
mending to  their  audiences  something  other  and,  as  they  no  doubt 
believe,  something  very  much  better.  A  tone  of  speech  has  even 
i:rown  up  regarding  it  which  is  not  only  scornful  but  positively 
abusive.  There  ore  no  ejuthcts  too  harsh  to  be  applied  to  it,  no 
invectives  too  intense  to  be  poured  out  on  it.  An  honored  bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  tells  us  that  *'  the  whole  theorv 
of  substitutional  punishment  as  a  ground  either  of  conditional  or 
of  unconditional  pardon,  is  unethical,  contradictory  and  subver- 
sive/'* He  may  rightly  claim  to  be  speaking  in  this  sweeping 
sentence  with  marked  ■  discretion  and  unwonted  charity.  To  do 
justice  to  the  hateful  tlieriie  requires,  it  seems,  the  tumid  turmoil 
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and  rushing  rant  of  Dr.  Farrar's  rhetoric.  Surely  if  hard  words 
broke  bones,  the  doctrine  of  the  substitutional  sacrifice  of  the 
Son  of  God  for  the  sin  of  man  would  long  ago  have  been  ground 
to  powder. 

What,  then,  are  we  offered  instead  of  it  ?  We  have  already 
intimated  that  it  is  confusion  which  reigns  here  :  and  in  any  event 
we  cannot  go  into  details.  We  may  try,  however,  to  set  down  in 
few  words  the  general  impression  that  the  most  recent  literature 
of  the  subject  makes. 

To  obtain  a  just  view  of  the  situation,  I  think  we  ought  to  note, 
first  of  all,  the  wide  prevalence  among  the  sounder  thinkers  of 
the  Grotian  or  Bectoral  theory  of  the  atonement — the  theory,  that 
is,  that  conceives  the  work  of  Christ  not  as  supplying  the  ground 
on  which  God  forgives  sin,  but  only  as  suppl3ring  the  ground  on 
which  He  may  safely  forgive  sins  on  the  sole  ground  of  His  com- 
passion. The  theory  of  hypothetical  universalism,  according  to 
which  Christ  died  as  the  proper  substitute  for  all  men  on  the  con- 
dition, namely,  that  they  should  believe — whether  in  its  Remon- 
gtrant  or  in  its  Amyraldian  form — has  in  the  conflict  of  theories 
long  since  been  crushed  out  of  existence — as,  indeed,  it  well 
deserved  to  be.  This  having  been  shoved  out  of  the  way,  the 
Grotian  theory  has  come  to  be  the  orthodox  Arminian  view  and  is 
taught  as  such  by  the  leading  exponents  of  modem  Arminian 
thought  whether  in  Britain  or  America  ;  and  he  who  will  read  the 
powerful  argumentation  to  that  effect  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Miley, 
say  for  example,  will  be  compelled  to  agree  that  it  is,  indeed,  the 
highest  form  of  atonement- doctrine  conformable  to  the  Arminian 
system.  But  not  only  is  it  thus  practically  universal  among  the 
Wesleyan  Arminians.  It  has  become  also,  under  the  influence  of 
such  teachers  as  Drs.  Wardlaw  and  Dale  and  Dr.  Park,  the  mark 
also  of  orthodox  Nonconformity  in  Great  Britain  and  of  orthodox 
Congregationalism  in  America.  Nor  has  it  failed  to  take  a  strong 
hold  also  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism  :  it  is  specifically  advocated 
by  such  men  of  mark  and  leading  as,  for  example,  Dr.  Marcus 
Dods.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  it  is  equally  widespread 
among  the  saner  teachers :  one  notes  without  surprise,  for  exam- 
ple, that  it  was  taught  by  the  late  Dr.  Frederic  Godet,  though  one 
notes  with  satisfaction  that  it  was  considerably  modified  upward  by 
Dr.  Godet,  and  that  his  colleague,  Dr.  Gretillat,  was  careful  to  cor- 
rect it.  In  a  word,  wherever  men  have  been  unwilling  to  drop  all 
semblance  of  an  **  objective  "  atonement,  as  the  word  now  goes, 
they  have  taken  refuge  in  this  half-way  house  which  Grotius  has 
builded  for  them.  I  do  not  myself  look  upon  this  as  a  particu- 
larly healthful  sign  of  the  times.     I  do  not  myself  think  that,  at 
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bottom,  there  is  in  principle  much  to  choose  between  the  GrotiaD 
and  the  so-called  **  subjective''  theories.  It  seems  to  me  only 
an  illusion  to  suppose  that  it  preserves  an  **  objective  "  atonement 
at  all.  But  meanwhile  it  is  adopted  by  many  because  they  deem 
it  **  objective/'  and  it  so  far  bears  witness  to  a  remanent  desire  ta 
preserve  an  **  objective  "  atonement. 

We  are  getting  more  closely  down  to  the  real  characteristic  of 
modem  theories  of  the  atonement  when  we  note  that  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  observable  all  around  us  to  rest  ihe  forgiveness  of 
sins  solely  on  repentance  as  its  ground.  In  its  last  analysis,  the 
Grotian  theory  itself  reduces  to  this.  The  demonstration  of  God's 
righteousness,  which  is  held  by  it  to  be  the  heart  of  Christ's  work 
and  particularly  of  His  death,  is  supposed  to  have  no  other  effect 
on  God  than  to  render  it  safe  for  Him  to  forgive  sin.  And  this  it 
does  not  as  affecting  Him,  but  as  affecting  men — namely,  by 
awaking  in  them  such  a  poignant  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin  as  to  cause 
them  to  hate  it  soundly  and  to  turn  decisively  away  from  it.  This 
is  just  Eepentanoe.  We  could  desire  no  better  illustration  of  this 
feature  of  the  theory  than  is  afforded  by  the  statement  of  it  by 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  living  advocates.  Dr.  Marcus  Dods.* 
The  necessity  of  atonement,  he  tells  us,  lies  in  the  **  need  of  some 
such  demonstration  of  God's  righteousness  as  will  make  it  possi- 
ble and  sale  for  Him  to  forgive  the  unrighteous."  Whatever 
begets  in  the  sinner  true  penitence  and  impels  him  toward  the 
practice  of  righteousness  will  render  it  safe  to  forgive  him.  Hence 
Dr.  Dods  asserts  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  God  should  not  for- 
give the  penitent  sinner,  and  that  Christ's  work  is  summed  up  in 
such  an  exhibition  of  God's  righteousness  and  love  as  produces, 
on  its  apprehension,  adequate  repentance.  **  By  being  the  source, 
then,  of  true  and  fruitful  penitence,  the  death  of  Christ  removes 
the  radical  subjective  obstacle  in  the  way  of  forgiveness."  **  The 
death  of  Christ,  then,  has  made  forgiveness  possible,  because  it 
enables  man  to  repent  with  an  adequate  penitence,  and  because  it 
manifests  righteousness  and  binds  men  to  God."  There  is  no 
hint  here  that  man  needs  anything  more  to  enable  him  to  repent 
than  the  presentation  of  motives  calculated  ])owerfully  to  induce 
him  to  repent.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  hint  here  of  an  ade- 
quate appreciation  of  the  subjective  effects  of  sin  on  the  human 
heart,  deadening  it  to  the  appeal  of  motives  to  right  action  how- 
ever powerful,  and  requiring  therefore  an  internal  action  of  the 

*  In  an  essay  in  a  volume  oaUed  llie  Atonement  in  Modern  Religious  Thought : 
A  Theological  Symposium  (London  :  James  Clarke  &  Co.,  1900).  In  this  volume 
seventeen  essays  from  as  many  writers  are  collected,  and  from  it  a  very  fair  notion 
can  be  obtained  of  the  ideas  current  in  certain  circles  of  our  day. 
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Spirit  of  God  upon  it  before  it  can  repent :  or  of  the  purchase  of 
such  a  gift  of  the  Spirit  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  As  little  is 
there  any  hint  hero  of  the  existence  of  any  sense  of  justice  in 
God,  forbidding  Him  to  account  the  guilty  righteous  without  sat- 
isfaction of  guilt.  All  God  requires  for  forgiveness  is  repent- 
ance :  all  the  sinner  needs  for  ref)entance  is  a  moving  inducement. 
It  is  all  very  simple;  but  we  are  atraid  it  does  not  go  to  the  root 
of  matters  as  presented  either  in  Scripture  or  in  the  throes  of  our 
awakened  heart. 

The  widespread  tendency  to  represent  repentance  as  the  atoning 
fact  might  seem,  then,  to  be  ac(Jountable  from  the  extensive 
acceptance  which  has  been  given  to  the  Rectoral  theory  of  the 
atonement.  Nevertheless  much  of  it  has  had  a  very  different  origin 
and  may  be  traced  back  rather  to  some  such  teaching  as  that,  say, 
ol  Dr.  McLeod  Campbell.  Dr.  Campbell  did  not  himself  find  the 
atoning  fact  in  man's  own  repentance,  but  rather  in  our  Lord's  sym- 
pathetic repentance  for  man.  He  replaced  the  evangelical  doctrine 
of  substitution  by  a  theory  of  sympathetic  identification,  and  the 
evangelical  doctrine  of  expiatory  penalty- paying  by  a  theory  of 
sympathetic  repentance.  Christ  so  fully  enters  sympathetically 
into  our  case,  was  his  idea,  that  He  is  able  to  offer  to  God  an  ade- 
quate repentance  for  our  sins,  and  the  Father  says.  It  is  enough  ! 
Man  here  is  still  held  to  need  a  Saviour,  and  Christ  is  presented  as 
that  Saviour,  and  is  looked  upon  as  performing  for  man  what  man 
cannot  do  for  himself.  But  the  gravitation  of  this  theory  is  dis- 
tinctly downward,  and  it  has  ever  tended  to  find  its  lower  level. 
There  are,  therefore,  numerous  transition  theories  prevalent — some 
of  them  very  complicated,  some  of  them  very  subtle — which 
connect  it  by  a  series  of  insensible  stages  with  the  proclamation  of 
human  repentance  as  the  sole  atonement  required.  As  typical  of 
these  we  may  take  the  elaborate  theory  (which,  like  man  himself, 
may  be  said  to  be  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made)  set  forth  by  the 
modern  Andover  divines.  This  finds  the  atoning  fact  in  a  com- 
bination of  Christ's  sympathetic  repentance  for  man  and  man's 
own  repentance  under  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  Christ's 
work  on  his  behalf — not  in  the  one  without  the  other,  but  in  the 
two  in  unison.  A  similar  combination  of  the  revolutionary  repent- 
ance of  man  induced  by  Christ  and  the  sympathetic  repentance  of 
Christ  for  man  meets  us  also  in  recent  German  theorizing,  as,  fo 
example,  in  the  teaching  of  Haring.  It  is  sometimes  clothed  in 
**  sacrificial  "  language  and  made  to  bear  an  appearance  even  of 
'*  substitution."  It  is  just  the  repentance  of  Christ,  however, 
which  is  misleadingly  called  His  **  sacrifice,"  and  our  sympathetic 
repentance   with   Him   that    is   called  our    participation    in  His 
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**  sacrifice";  and  it  is  carefully  explained  that  though  there  was 
**  a  substitution  on  Calvary,"  it  was  not  the  substitution  of  a  sin- 
ess  Christ  for  a  sinful  race,  but  the  substitution  of  humanity 
plus  Christ  for  humanity  minus  Christ.  All  of  which  seems  but 
a  confusing  way  of  saying  that  the  atoning  fact  consists  in  the 
revolutionary  repentance  of  man  induced  by  the  spectacle  of 
Christ's  sympathetic  repentance  for  man. 

The  essential  emphasis  in  all  these  transition  theories  falls  obvi- 
ously on  man's  own  repentance  rather  than  on  Christ's.  Accord- 
ingly the  latter  falls  away  easily  and  leaves  us  with  human  repent- 
ance only  as  the  sole  atoning  fact — the  entire  reparation  which 
God  asks  or  can  ask  for  sin.  Nor  do  men  hesitate  to-day  to  pro- 
claim this  openly  and  boldly.  Scores  of  voices  are  raised  about 
us  declaring  it  not  only  with  clearness  but  with  passion.  Even 
those  who  still  feel  bound  to  attribute  the  reconciling  of  God  some- 
how to  the  work  of  Christ  are  often  careful  to  explain  that  they 
mean  this  ultimately  only,  and  only  because  they  attribute  in  one 
way  or  other  to  the  work  of  Christ  the  arousing  of  the  repentance 
in  man  which  is  the  immediate  ground  of  forgiveness.  Thus  Dean 
Freemantle  tells  us  that  it  is  **  Repentance  and  Faith"  that 
**  change  for  us  the  face  of  God."  And  then  he  adds,  doubtless 
as  a  concession  to  ingrained,  though  outgrown,  habits  of  thought : 
**  If  then  the  death  of  Christ  viewed  as  the  culminating  point  of 
His  life  of  love,  is  the  destined  means  of  repentance  for  the  whole 
world,  we  may  say  also  that  it  is  the  means  of  securing  the  mercy 
and  favour  of  God,  of  procuring  the  forgiveness  of  sins."*  And 
Dr.  (now  Principal)  Forsythe,  whose  fervid  address  on  the  Atone- 
ment at  a  great  Congregationalist  gathering  a  few  years  ago  quite 
took  captive  the  hearts  of  the  whole  land,  seems  really  to  teach 
little  more  than  this.  Christ  sympathetically  enters  into  our 
condition,  he  tells  us,  and  gives  expression  to  an  adequate  sense 
of  sin.  We,  perceiving  the  effect  of  this.  His  entrance  into  our 
sinful  atmosphere,  are  smitten  with  horror  of  the  judgment  our 
sin  has  thus  brought  on  Him.  This  horror  begets  in  us  an  ade- 
quate repentance  of  sin  :  God  accepts  this  repentance  as  enough  ; 
and  forgives  our  sin.  Thus  forgiveness  rests  proximately  only  on 
our  repentance  as  its  ground  :  but  our  repentance  is  produced  only 
by  Christ's  sufferings  :  and  hence.  Dr.  Forsythe  tells  us,  Christ's 
sufferings  may  be  called  the  ultimate  ground  of  forgiveness. f 

It  is  sufficiently  plain  that  the  function  served  by  the  sufl^erings 
and  death  of  Christ  in  this  construction  is  somewhat  remote 
Accordingly  they  quite  readily  fall   away  altogether.     It  seems 

♦  The  Atonement  in  Modern  Religious  Thought,  as  cited. 
I  The  Atonement  in  Modern  Ueligiove  Thought,  as  cited. 
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quite  natural  that  they  should  do  so  with  those  whose  doctrinal 
inheritance  comes  from  Horace  Bushnell,  say,  or  from  the  So- 
cinian  theorizing  of  the  school  of  Ritschl.  We  feel  no  surprise 
to  learn,  for  example,  that  with  Hamack  the  sufierings  and  death 
of  Christ  play  no  appreciable  part.  With  him  the  whole  atoning 
act  seems  to  consist  in  the  removal  of  a  false  conception  of  God 
from  the  miuds  of  men.  Men,  because  sinners,  are  prone  to  look 
upon  God  as  a  wrathful  judge.  He  is,  on  the  contrary,  just 
Ix)ve.  How  can  the  sinner's  misjudgment  be  corrected  ?  By  the 
impression  made  upon  him  by  the  life  of  Jesus,  keyed  to  the 
conception  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood.  With  all  this  we  are 
familiar  enough.  But  we  are  hardly  prepared  for  the  extremities 
of  language  which  some  permit  themselves  in  giving  expression 
to  it.  **  The  whole  difficulty,"  a  recent  writer  of  this  class 
declares,  **  is  not  in  inducing  or  enabling  God  to  pardon,  but  in 
moving  men  to  abhor  sin  and  to  want  pardon.''  Even  this  diffi- 
culty, however,  we  are  assured  is  removable  :  and  what  is  needed 
for  its  removal  is  only  proper  instruction.  **  Christianity,"  cries 
our  writer,  **  is  a  revelation,  not  a  creation.''  Even  this  false 
antithesis  does  not,  however,  satisfy  him.  He  rises  beyond  it  to 
the  acme  of  his  passion.  **  Would  there  have  been  no  Gospel," 
he  rhetorically  demands — as  if  none  could  venture  to  say  him  nay 
— **  would  there  have  been  no  Gospel  had  not  Christ  died?"* 
Thus  **  the  blood  of  Christ"  on  which  the  Scriptures  hang  the 
whole  atoning  fact  is  thought  no  longer  to  be  needed  :  the  Gospel 
of  Paul,  which  consisted  not  in  Christ  simpltciter  but  specifically 
in  **  Christ  as  crucified,"  is  scouted.  We  are  able  to  get  along 
now  without  these  things. 

To  such  a  pass  have  we  been  brought  by  the  prevailing  gospel 
of  the  indiscriminate  love  of  God.  For  it  is  here  that  we  place 
our  linger  on  the  root  of  the  whole  modern  assault  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  an  expiatory  atonement.  In  the  attempt  to  give  eftect  to 
the  conception  of  indiscriminate  and  undiscriminating  love  as  the 
basal  fact  of  religion,  the  entire  Biblical  teaching  as  to  atonement 
has  been  ruthlessly  torn  up.  If  God  is  love  and  nothing  but 
love,  what  possible  need  can  there  be  of  an  atonement?  Cer- 
tainly such  a  God  cannot  need  propitiating.  Is  not  He  the  All- 
Father  "^  Is  He  not  yearning  for  His  children  with  an  uncon- 
ditioned and  unconditioning  eagerness  which  excludes  all  thought 
of  **  obstacles  to  forgiveness  "?  What  does  He  want  but — just 
His  children  ?  Our  modern  theorizers  are  never  weary  of  ringing 
the  changes  on  this  single  fundamental  idea.  God  does  not  require 
to  be  moved  to  forgiveness  ;  or  to  be  enabled  to  pardon  ;  or  even 

♦Mr.  Bernard  J.  Snell,  in  The  Atonement  in  Modern  Eeligious  Thought. 
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to  be  enabled  to  pardon  safely.  He  raises  no  question  of  whether 
Tie  can  pardon,  or  whether  it  would  be  safe  for  Him  to  pardon. 
Such  is  not  the  way  of  love.  Love  is  bold  enough  to  sweep  all 
such  chillin.r  questions  impatiently  out  of  its  path.  The  whole 
difficulty  is  to  induce  men  to  permit  themselves  to  be  pardoned. 
God  is  continually  reaching  longing  arms  out  of  heaven  toward 
men:  oh,  if  men  would  only  let  themselves  be  gathered  unto  the 
Father's  eager  heart!  It  is  absurd,  we  are  told— nay,  wicked — 
blasphemous  with  awful  blasphemy— to  speak  of  propitiating 
such  a  God  as  this,  of  reconciling  Him,  of  making  satisfaction  to 
Him.  Love  needs  no  satisfying,  reconciling,  propitiating ;  nay, 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  things.  Of  its  very  nature  it 
flows  out  unbought,  unpropitiated,  instinctively  and  uncon- 
ditionally, to  its  object.     And  God  is  Love  ! 

Well,  certainly,  God  is  Love.  And  we  praise  Him  that  we 
have  better  authority  for  telling  our  souls  this  glorious  truth  than 
the  passionate  assertion  of  these  somewhat  crass  theorizers.  God 
is  Love  !  But  it  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that  He  is  nothing 
but  love.  God  is  Love:  but  Love  is  not  God  and  the  formula 
**  Love"  must  therefore  ever  be  inadequate  to  express  God.  It 
may  well  be — to  us  sinners,  lost  in  our  sin  and  misery  but  for  it,  it 
must  be — the  crowning  revelation  of  Christianity  that  God  is  love. 
But  it  is  not  from  the  Christian  revelation  that  we  have  learned  to 
think  of  God  as  nothing  but  love.  That  God  is  the  Father  of  all 
men  in  a  true  and  important  sense,  we  should  not  doubt.  But 
this  term  ** All-Father " — it  is  not  from  the  lips  of  Hebrew 
prophet  or  Christian  aj^ostle  that  we  have  caught  it.  And  the 
indiscriminate  benevolencism  which  has  taken  captive  so  much  of 
the  religious  thinking  of  our  time  is  a  conception  not  native  to 
Christianity,  but  of  distinctly  heathen  quality.  As  one  reads 
the  pages  of  popular  religious  literature,  teeming  as  it  is  with 
ill-considered  assertions  of  the  general  Fatherhood  of  God,  he  has 
an  odd  feeling  of  transportation  back  into  the  atmosphere  of,  say, 
the  decadent  heathenism  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  when 
the  gods  were  dying,  and  there  was  left  to  those  who  would  fain 
cling  to  the  old  ways  little  beyond  a  somewhat  saddened  sense  of 
the  benignitas  numinis.  The  benvjnitas  numinis  !  How  studded 
the  pages  of  those  genial  old  heathen  are  with  the  expression  ; 
how  suffused  their  repressed  life  is  with  the  conviction  that  the 
kind  Deity  that  dwells  above  will  surely  not  be  hard  on  men  toil- 
ing here  below  !  How  shocked  they  are  at  the  stem  righteous- 
nes.-'  of  the  Christian's  God,  who  loomed  before  their  startled  eyes 
as  He  looms  before  those  of  the  modern  poet  in  no  other  light 
than  as  *'  the   hard  God  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem!"     Surely  the 
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Great  Divinity  is  too  broadly  good  to  mark  the  peccadillos  of 
poor  puny  man ;  surely  they  are  the  objects  of  his  compassionate 
amusement  rather  than  of  His  fierce  reprobation.  Like  Omar 
Khayyam's  pot,  they  were  convinced,  before  all  things,  of  their 
Maker  that  **  He's  a  good  fellow  and  'twill  all  be  well." 

The  query  cannot  help  rising  to  the  surface  of  our  minds 
whether  our  modern  indiscriminate  benevolencism  goes  much 
deeper  than  this.  Does  all  this  one-sided  proclamation  of  the 
universal  Fatherhood  of  God  import  much  more  than  the  heathen 
bevtgnitas  numintsf  When  we  take  those  blessed  words,  *'  God 
is  Love,"  upon  our  lips,  are  we  sure  we  mean  to  express  much 
more  than  that  we  do  not  wish  to  believe  that  God  will  hold  man 
to  any  real  account  for  his  sin  ?  Are  we,  in  a  word,  in  these 
modern  days,  so  much  soaring  upward  toward  a  more  adequate 
apprehension  of  the  transcendent  truth  that  God  is  love,  as  pas- 
sionately protesting  against  being  ourselves  branded  and  dealt  with 
as  wrath-deserving  sinners  ?  Assuredly  it  is  impossible  to  put  any- 
thing like  their  real  content  into  these  great  words,  *  *  God  is  Love, '  ^ 
save  as  they  are  thrown  out  against  the  background  of  those  other 
conceptions  of  equal  loftiness,  **  God  is  Light,"  *'  God  is  Righte- 
ousness," **  God  is  Holiness,"  **  God  is  a  consuming  fire."  The 
love  ot  God  cannot  be  apprehended  in  its  length  and  breadth  and 
heighth  and  depth — all  of  which  pass  knowledge — save  as  it  is 
apprehended  as  the  love  of  a  God  who  turns  from  the  sight  of  sin 
with  inexpressible  abhorrence,  and  bums  against  it  with  unquench- 
able indignation.  The  infinitude  of  His  love  would  be  illustrated 
not  by  His  lavishing  of  His  favor  on  gunners  without  requiring  an 
expiation  of  sin,  but  by  His — through  such  holiness  and  through 
such  righteousness  as  cannot  but  cry  out  with  infinite  abhorrence 
and  indignation — still  loving  sinners  so  greatly  that  He  provides  a 
satisfaction  for  their  sin  adequate  to  these  tremendous  demands. 
It  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Christianity,  after  all,  not 
that  it  preaches  a  God  of  love,  but  that  it  preaches  a  God  of  con- 
science. 

A  somewhat  flippant  critic,  contemplating  the  religion  of  Israel, 
has  told  us,  as  expressive  of  his  admiration  for  what  he  found 
there,  that  **  an  honest  God  is  the  noblest  work  of  man."*  There 
is  a  profound  truth  lurking  in  the  remark.  Only  it  appears  that 
the  work  were  too  noble  for  man ;  and  probably  man  has  never 
compassed  it.  A  benevolent  God,  yes :  men  have  framed  a  be- 
nevolent God  for  themselves.  But  a  thoroughly  honest  God,  per- 
haps never.     That  has  been  left  for  the  revelation  of  God  Himself 

*  Cf.  Mr.  Edward  Day's  The  Social  lAfe  of  the  Hebrews,  Preface.     He  is  quoting 
ai^iMureoilj  the  late  Mr.  Ingersoll. 
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to  give  us.  And  this  is  the  really  distinguisUDg  characteristic  of 
the  God  of  revelation :  He  is  a  thoroughly  honest,  a  thoroughly 
conscientious  God — a  God  who  deals  honestly  with  Himself  and 
us,  who  deals  conscientiouslv  with  Himself  and  us.  And  a  thor- 
oughly  conscientious  God,  we  may  be  sure,  is  not  a  God  who  can 
deal  with  sinners  as  if  they  were  not  sinners.  In  this  fact  lies, 
perhaps,  the  deepest  ground  of  the  necessity  of  an  expiatory 
atonement. 

And  it  is  in  this  fact  also  that  there  lies  tne  deepest  ground  of 
the  increasing  failure  of  the  modem  world  to  appreciate  the  neces- 
sity of  an  expiatory  atonement.  Conscientiousness  commends  itself 
only  to  awakened  conscience ;  and  in  much  of  recent  theologizing 
conscience  does  not  seem  especially  active.  Nothing  indeed  is 
more  startling  in  the  structure  of  recent  theories  of  atonement, 
than  the  apparently  vanishing  sense  of  sin  that  underlies  them. 
Surely,  it  is  only  where  the  sense  of  the  guilt  of  sin  has  grown 
grievously  faint,  that  men  can  suppose  repentance  to  be  all  that 
is  needed  to  purge  it.  Surely  it  is  only  where  the  sense  of  the 
power  of  sin  has  profoundly  decayed,  that  men  can  fancy  that 
they  can  at  will  cast  it  off  from  them  in  a  *  *  revolutionary  repent- 
ance.*' Surely  it  is  only  where  the  sense  of  the  heinousness  of 
sin  has  practically  passed  away,  that  man  can  imagine  that  the 
holy  and  just  God  can  deal  with  it  lightly.  If  we  have  not  much 
to  be  saved  from,  why,  certainly,  a  very  little  atonement  will 
suffice  for  our  needs.  It  is,  after  all,  only  the  sinner  that  requires 
a  Saviour.  But  if  we  are  sinners,  and  in  proportion  as  we  know 
ourselves  to  be  sinners,  and  appreciate  what  it  means  to  be  sinners, 
we  will  cry  out  for  that  Saviour  who  only  after  He  was  perfected 
bv  suffering  could  become  tlie  Author  of  eternal  salvation. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 


VUI. 
A  STUDY  IX  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM. 

PROF.  LIBBY,  of  Wisconsin,  published  in  1900,  through  the 
American  Historical  Association,  a  critical  examination  of 
Gordon's  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  His  purpose  was  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  book  and  the  impartiality  of  the  author. 
He  proves  that  out  of  2000  pages,  1500  are  taken  largely  from 
other  histories,  but  that  Gordon  '*  passed  judgment  upon  the  whole 
production   and  gave  to  certain   portions  of   it    a  characteristic 

animus  which  is  easily  jecognizable The  work  must  have 

been  done  under  his  constant  supervision,  and  nowhere,  unless  it 
be  in  the  foreign  letters,  do  we  fail  to  find  traces  of  its  presence." 

Dr.  Libby's  interest  is  in  sho^ving  plagiarism  and  bias,  and 
thus  destroying  a  false  reputation  for  impartiality  ;  and  his  con- 
clusion is  that  **  beyond  cavil,  no  part  of  Gordon's  history  can 
any  longer  be  taken  as  authority  on  the  American  Revolution." 
Dr.  Libby  evidently  never  thought  of  the  value  of  the  facts  he 
adduces  in  helping  to  a  study  of  the  Synoptic  Problem.  But 
there  is  abundant  material  here  for  that  purpose,  and  one  interest- 
ing passage  may  be  set  before  the  textual  student  of  the  Bible, 
since  it  gives  side  by  side  three  accounts  of  the  same  event.  A 
lew  explanatory  remarks  are  prefixed. 

Lord  Comwallis  surrendered  the  British  army  to  the  French  and 
Americans  at  Yorktown  in  1781.  Dodsley's  Annual  Register  for 
that  year  contains  an  account  written  for  English  readers.  Wil- 
liam Gordon,  a  Nonconformist  minister,  had  emigrated  from  Ips- 
wich, England,  in  1770,  and  had  settled  at  Roxbury,  Mass.  On 
the  outbreak  of  trouble  he  sided  with  the  colonists,  as  did  most 
Nonconformists  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic.  He  became  very 
active  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  by  voice  and  pen  ;  he  was  in  touch 
with  politicians  who  rather  despised  him,  and  with  soldiers  like 
Gates  and  Greene.  A  letter  of  his  in  1775  is  still  extant,  describ- 
ing the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord.  Perhaps  inspired  by 
such  ephemeral  productions,  he  set  about  compiling  a  history  of 
the  Revolution.  Dr.  David  Ramsay  was  intent  on  the  same  task  : 
he  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  but  had  migrated  to  South  Carolina, 
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where  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  17.7t)- 
1780,  and  after  imprisonment  by  the  British  had  been  sent  to 
Congress,  1782.  He  placed  his  manuscript  at  Gordon's  disposal, 
befoie  publishing  his  History  of  the  Revolution  in  South  Carolina^ 
1785.  Gordon  returned  to  England  to  publish  ;  but  his  brother 
Nonconformists  assured  him  that  the  tone  of  his  history  would  not 
suit  there.  Two  literary  Unitarian  ministers  helped  him  ;  they 
deleted  more  than  a  hundred  pages  of  his  manuscript,  and  drew 
freely  on  the  Annual  Register  and  other  publications,  as  Gordon 
avows  in  his  Preface.  He  published  in  England  in  1788,  and  in 
America  1789.  The  Literary  Magazine  of  1789  referred  to  a  long 
passage  taken  bodily  from  the  Annual  Register  of  1781  as  char- 
acteristic of  Gordon's  style,  so  soon  was  the  original  source  for- 
gotten. 

On  the  statements  in  Gordon's  Preface,  he  had  compiled  from 
the  Register  and  from  Ramsay,  though  no  one  would  readily  sus- 
pect how  much  he  had  thus  borrowed.  Dr.  Libby  does  not  tell 
us  whether  Ramsay  acknowledges  indebtedness  to  the  Register^ 
but  he  points  out  the  internal  evidence.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  Ramsay,  like  Burke |?|  compiling  for  the  Register^  had  access 
to  the  original  English  official  reports,  but  as  no  means  exist  of 
checking  this  hypothesis,  it  is  simpler  to  assume  dependence  of 
Ramsay  on  the  Register, 

Now  we  can  reproduce  from  Dr.  Libby's  pamphlet  three  columns 
describing  the  closing  scene  at  Yt)rktown,  in  October,  1781.  Pas- 
sages borrowed  from  the  Register  are  here  put  in  italia  both  in 
the  original  and  in  the  copy,  and  Gordon's  apparent  dependences 
on  Ramsay  in  small  capitals;  omissions  are  indicated  by  empty 
square  brackets.  Cross-references  are  numbered,  and  in  the 
originals  are  marked  R  if  [appropriated  by  Ramsay,  G  if  by 
Gordon. 


Annual  Register,  1781, 
pp.  133-135. 

Bat    things    were    now 


Ramsey  («tc),  1785, 
II,  326. 


Gordon,  1788, 
IV,  194-195. 


Matters  were  now  has- 
tening to  a  ''crisis  which 
could  not  he  []  longer 
averted.      The    British 


By  this  time  the  works 
drawing  to  that  Q'' crisis  '  of  the  heseiged  (sic)  were 
n^?nch  could  no  longer  be  I  so  broken  that  they  were 
(nerted.  The  works  were  I  assailable  in  many  places, 
everywhere  sinking  under  ^  and^  the  troops  Hoers  ex-  works  were  []  sinking 
the  weight  of  the  enemy's  I  Aaw«^crf  []  by  constant  \  under  the  weight  of  the 
artillery  and  Loni  Com- !  watching  and  unceasing  \  American  and  French  ar- 
wallis  himself  could  notj[]  fatigue.  G^The  time  tillery.  The  ^oontinaance 
but  concur  in  opinion  in  which  relief  from  New  of  the  allied  []  flre^  only 
....  that  a  ^""continu-  York  was  promised  had  /<?r  a  fexo  more  hours  [], 
ance  of  the  same  fire  only  elapsed.  Longer  resistance  would  reduce  them  to  such 
for  a  few  hours  longer !  could  answer  no  purpose.  ■  a  condition  that  it  would 
icould  reduce  thim  to  such  ,  and    might    occasion    the  |  be  rashness  []  to  attent^if 
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loss  of  many  valuable  lives. 
^Lord  Corn  w alii s,^^* 
therefore,  on  []  the  17th 
wrote  a  Utter  to  general 
Washington,  reqaesting  a 
cessation  of  anns  for 
twenty  four  hours,  and 
that  commissioner*  might 
he  appointed  []  for  digest- 
ing []  terms  of  capitula- 
tion.*' It  is  remarkable, 
G"  while  G**  lieatenant-^ 
colonel  Laurens,  the  officer 
employed  by  general 
Washington  on  this  occa- 
sion, G"  was*  draioing  up 
[]  articles  []  hy  which  a 
numerons  British  army 
became  prisoners,^^  [] 
that  bisG^^  father  was 
closely  confined  in  the 
Tower  of  London. 


a  condition  that  it  would 
then  become  desperate  to 
attempt  their  defence.  .  .  . 
R*  The  troops  were  not 
only  diminished  by  loss 
and  by  sickness,  bnt^*^ 
the  strength  and  spirits  of 
those  in  the  works R'  were 
exhausted  andQ*^  worn 
down  by  constant  watch- 
ing and  unremitting  fa- 
tigue  R'    Lord 

Comwallii  accordingly 
'lorote  a  letter  to  General 
Wasliington  on  the  same 
day,  the  17th,  proposing 
a  cessation  of  arms  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and 
that  commissioners  might 
be  appointed  on  both  sides 
for  settling  the  terms  of 

capitulation R*  7< 

was  remarkable  that  the 
G"  commissioner  appoint- 
ed by  the  Americans  to 
settle  the  terms,  and  who 
himself  R*  drew  up  the 
articles  of  a  capitulation 
by  which  G*'  a  British 
army  became  prisoners  to 
his  conn  try,  wasR*  Colo- 
nel Laurens,  son  of  that 
Mr.  lAureos,  late  presi- 
dent of  the  Congress,  who 
was  then,  and  had  been 
for  a  considerable  time,  a 
close  prisoner  in  the  lower 
of  London. 

Two  comments  may  be  added,  one  as  to  fact,  one  as  to  form. 
Laurens  senior  and  Ramsay  were  both  of  South  Carolina,  both  on 
the  Committee  of  Safety,  both  members  of  Congress,  both  pris- 
oners to  the  British,  and  both  died  at  Charleston.  Was  there 
some  personal  feeling  between  them  that  led  Ramsay  to  tone  down 
the  mention  of  his  illustrious  fellow-townsman,  or  has  he  rendered 
him  ample  justice  in  another  part  of  his  works  ?  Such  are  the 
alternatives  that  suggest  themselves  at  first ;  but  it  seems  that 
Ramsay  was  largely  helped  by  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Henry 
Laurens,  who  doubtless  felt  some  delicacy  in  over-praising  her 
father. 

The  French  commissioner  signed  his  own  name,  Noailles,  with 
an  s,  according  to  a,  facsimile  in  Justin  Winsor.     If  this  was  his 


their  defence.  •The  time 
for  expecting  belief  from 
New  York  was  elapsed. 
^^The  strength  and  spirits 
of  the  royal  troops  "fwr« 
worn  down  by  constant 
watching  and  unremitting 
fatigue.      "Lord    Corn- 

WALLIS   THEREFORE    Sent 

out  a  flag  at  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  17th, 

with  A  LETTER  TO  GEN- 
ERAL Washington,   re- 

QUBBTING  A  CESSATION 
OP  ARMS  FOR  TWENTY- 
FOUR  HOURS,  AND  THAT 
COMMISSIONERS  MIGHT  BE 
APPOINTED  FOR  DIGEST- 
ING the  TERMS  of  capitu- 
lation, ....  ^*  Commis- 
sioners were  appointed — 
the  side  of  the  allies,  vis- 
connt  de  Noaille,  and 
"lieutenant- Colon  el 
Laurens,  **whoee  father 
was  in  close  coNFiNEment 
at  ^•the  Tower  [], 
"while  the  son  "was 
drawing  up  articles 
BY  which  an  English 
nobleman  and  i*a  British 
army  became  prisoners. 
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imif<;rm  practice,  it  warns  xis  that  Gordon  was  not  precise  in 
detail.  But  Br.  Libby  in  this  context  twice  spells  Ramsey  with 
an  e,  elsewhere  ten  times  with  an  a,  apparently  referring  to  the 
same  man.  Therefore  minute  criticibm  turning  on  single  letters^ 
can  hardly  avail  except  to  corroborate  conclusions  other^'ise 
arrived  at. 

The  verbal  coincidences  may  now  be  discussed  in  order,  and 
Ramsay  is  entitled  to  priority.  The  references  are  to  the  numbers? 
inserted  in  the  texts  : 

1.  All  reference  to  diminished  numbers  is  suppressed,  for  other- 
wise the  insertion  of  the  word  **  numerous  "  near  the  end  wouUi 
be  discrepant.  The  difference  of  opinion  is  evidently  due  to  the 
national  feeling  of  the  two  writers. 

2.  This  passage  is  shortened  and  one  word  changed  ;  no  reason 
is  apparent. 

3.  The  change  of  **  accordingly ''  maybe  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  style.  The  omission  of  [the  same  day]  suits  the  new 
context.  The  change  of  the  capital  G  in  '*  General  "  agrees  with 
Ramsay's  disuse  of  capitals  in  these  military  titles.  The  change 
of  **  proposing  '*  into  **  requesting  "  is  appropriate  in  an  Ameri- 
can, emphasizing  the  fact  that  a  favor  is  being  asked  by  a  defeated 
man.  But  this  change  necessitates  the  omission-  of  the  words 
[on  both  sides].  The  change  of  '*  settling  "  into  ''  digesting  "  is 
natural  to  a  man  who  was  both  a  doctor  and  a  member  of  a 
Legislature.  The  word  [the]  in  the  Register  implies  a  previous 
reference  to  a  decision  to  capitulate  ;  Ramsay  knows  only  the 
American  side,  not  what  had  passed  between  the  British  oflScers, 
so  omits  it  and  brings  out  that  this  letter  is  the  first  overture  to 
the  allies. 

4.  Ramsay  passes  a  whole  page  of  the  Register  before  this 
<|Uotation. 

T).  He  knows  the  exact  rank  of  his  fellow-townsman,  his 
brother-in-law.     Again  he  drops  the  capital  letter. 

0.  The  change  of  tense  is  necessitated  by  the  structure  of  the 
sentence.  The  omission  of  [the]  is  not  necessary  as  in  case  3,  and 
the  style  is  about  as  neat  with  it  as  without.  The  omission  of  [of 
a  capitulation]  is  necessary  for  good  style,  as  the  phrase  is  now  just 
above.  The  word  **  numerous  "  is  inserted  from  patriotic  mo- 
tives— whether  it  was  justified  is  not  quite  clear,  English  histo- 
rians say  8000  surrendered  to  18,000.  The  change  of  **  a  close 
prisoner''  improves  the  style,  for  even  to  say  *' closely  impris- 
oned "  would  jar  with  the  word  **  prisoners  "  just  above,  and 
there  is  no  noun  **  confinec.'' 

On  the  wliole,  we  may  .say  tint  Ramsay  follows  his  source  verv 
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closely,  but  makes  many  trifling  improvements  for  style.  Nearly 
all  are  abbreviations,  though  all  for  reason  ;  the  only  two  expan- 
sions are  from  patriotic  motives. 

Gordon's  text  offers  more  complicated  phenomena — perhaps  due 
to  the  fact  that  three  men  were  concerned  in  editing  it,  and  that 
an  original  American  bias  had  been  deliberately  removed  and  an 
English  flavor  added,  so  far  as  at  least  to  render  the  book  readable 
by  both  sides.  The  animus  that  Dr.  Libby  recognizes  is  appar- 
ently for  Gates  against  Washington,  and  not  for  either  side  as  a 
whole.  This  complication  is,  however,  the  more  instructive  in  a 
textual  study. 

7.  The  change  of  *' no  longer  be"  is  perhaps  for  the  worse, 
for  the  rhythm  is  hardly  improved ;  no  object  is  obvious.  The 
word  **  enemy  "  must  disappear  from  a  book  to  sell  on  each  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  so  the  terms  *'  British,  American  and 
French  ''  had  to  be  inserted.  But  the  dropping  of  [everywhere] 
seems  accidental. 

8.  Three  petty  alterations  here  appear  causeless. 

9.  The  quotation  from  Ramsay  is  slightly  shortened,  and  the 
transposition  of  the  word  '  *  was  ' '  produces  bad  grammar. 

10.  The  quotation  from  the  Register  is  also  transposed  and 
shortened.  The  stately  balance  of  Burke's  sentence  is  spoiled 
by  omitting  [exhausted  andj.  The  word  **  royal  "  suits  the  final 
non-partisan  tone. 

11.  This  part  is  evidently  from  the  Register^  not  from  Ramsay, 
as  the  words  **  unremitting  "  and  '*  worn  down  ''  indicate. 

12.  But  the  word  **  therefore"  enables  us  to  credit  this  to 
Ramsay.  The  mention  of  the  hour  may  be  due  to  Gates,  or  to 
some  English  officer.  It  is  quite  a  variety  to  find  some  original 
information  in  Gordon.  He  is  obliged  therefore  to  omit  [wrote], 
but  faithfully  reproduces  Ramsay's  little  g  in  **  general,"  and  his 
**  requesting,"  which  though  flattering  to  an  American,  is  not 
obnoxious  to  an  Englishman.  But  the  reinsertion  of  **  the"  at 
the  end  will  not  bear  close  inspection  ;  it  serves  only  to  show  that 
the  Register  was  still  at  hand. 

13.  This  sentence  is  a  perfect  patchwork  of  both  sources.  Orig- 
inal contributions  are  the  bad  grammar  introduced,  the  name  of 
the  French  commissioner  (misspelt  ?)  and  the  allusion  to  the  Eng- 
lish nobleman.  This  is  apparently  another  trivial  error,  for  the 
title  was  new,  and  therefore  was  presumably  British  and  not 
English  ;  as  the  word  **  British  ".was  under  Gordon's  eye,  and  he 
was  evidently  not  English  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  he  ought 
to  have  been  more  precise.  But  as  the  title  is  extinct,  it  is  hard 
to  be  quite  sure  of  his  blunder. 
7 
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14.  The  use  of  the  capital  here  is  singular.  He  borrows  it 
from  the  Begisier^  without  giving  a  capital  to  * '  viscount ' '  or 
**  lieutenant.*' 

16.  This  is  a  peculiarly  intricate  combination  of  sources. 

16.  The  omission  of  [of  London]  is  puzzlinjaj.  If  an  English 
writer  and  an  American  writer  both  thought  the  phrase  neces- 
sary, why  did  Gordon  cut  it  out?  Did  his  coadjutor,  named 
Towers,  feel  personally  affected  ? 

19.  This  sentence  may  be  from  either  source ;  verbally  it 
matches  the  Register^  omitting  Ramsay's  embellishment ;  but  its 
close  appears  to  show  dependence  on  Ramsay,  for  the  words  "  to 
his  country  ''  would  have  been  perfectly  correct. 

Summing  up  Gordon  then  as  an  editor,  he  is  most  mechanical 
in  his  compilation ;  he  shortens,  he  transposes,  he  welds,  he 
hardly  ever  adds,  he  generally  spoils,  but  occasionally  adapts  for 
two  sets  of  readers. 

Now  when  from  these  textual  phenomena  we  turn  to  our  three 
Gospels,  rwe  observe  the  same  kind  of  phenomena.  Hence  there 
is  some  support  to  the  familiar  theory  that  the  editor  of  the  Greek 
Matthew  used  as  sources  Mark  and  the  Logia,  combining  shorten- 
ing and  altering,  besides  adding  freely  from  his  own  knowledge. 
Luke  avows  that  he  knows  predecessors,  and  the  probability  of 
his  having  had  these  two  before  him  is  even  stronger. 

In  the  Expositor  for  November,  1889,  Prof.  Godet  replied  to  a 
similar  argument  by  Dr.  Plummer,  which  rested  at  one  point  on 
an  hypothesis  and  not  altogether  upon  facts.  He  summed  up 
that  the  striking  differences  between  the  synoptista  **  are  modifica- 
tions introduced  naturally  and  involuntarily  in  oral  transmission  ; 
we  must  renounce  the  theory  that  the  evangelists  wrote  in  depend- 
ence on  each  other.''  But  when  we  again  see  in  two  out  of  these 
three  documents,  of  which  one  is  avowedly  dependent  on  the 
others,  just  the  same  phenomena  of  abbreviation,  transposition, 
conflation  of  phrase,  and  amalgamation  of  information  which 
Matthew  and  Luke  present,  then  surely  we  have  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  the  similarity  in  these  two  Gospels  is  due  to  previous 
transmission  in  writing,  not  only  by  word  of  mouth ;  or  in  other 
words,  the  written  Gospel  according  to  Mark  lay  before  Matthew 
and  Luke  when  they  were  writing,  independently  of  one  another. 

But  these  phenomena  also  afford  a  means  of  testing  some  canons 
of  textual  criticism,  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  work  by  West- 
cott  and  llort,  but  wliich  rest  largely  on  the  dicta  of  Bengel  and 
Griesbach,  and  appear  seldom  if  ever  to  have  been  verified.  This 
general  acceptance  is  the  more  startling  because  it  does  not  apj>ear 
what  special  qualifications  a  theologian   possesses  for  laying  down 
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textual  canons.  He  may  have  read,  collated  and  discovered  sev- 
eral manuscripts,  but  unless  he  has  copied  several,  he  builds  on 
theory,  not  on  experience.  A  lawyer's  clerk,  a  scrivener,  a  com- 
positor, or  a  printer's  reader  would  appear  a  far  better  expert. 
And  iu  1883  these  canons  were  openly  challenged  in  the  Exponior 
by  such  an  expert,  who  apparently  received  no  reply. 

Is  it  right  to  assume  that  a  hard  reading  is  more  original  than 
an  easy  one,  on  the  assumption  that  a  scribe  generally  improves 
what  he  finds  ? 

Speaking  generally,  Ramsay  does  improve,  but  Gordon  usually 
impairs.  Looking  at  details,  would  this  canon  guide  us  in  case 
2  to  *  *  unremitting  "  rather  than  **  unceasing  "  if  we  did  not  know 
the  relative  dates  ?  Or  in  case  3  to  *'  accordingly  "  rather  than 
*'  therefore  "?  It  would  have  guided  us  to  ''  digesting  "  rather 
than  to  **  settling,"  a  wrong  result.  It  would  have  left  us  uncer- 
tain at  7  and  8  between  the  various  readings.  It  would  have 
guided  us  to  Gordon's  bad  grammar  in  9,  and  perhaps  to  his 
poor  style  in  10,  as  certainly  to  his  broken  construction  in  13  ; 
but  it  would  have  kept  us  to  the  bad  grammar  in  the  Register ^ 
**  and  who  himself,''  a  solecism  omitted  by  both  copyists.  Bam- 
say,  however,  has  in  correcting  this  blunder  introduced  another, 
for  his  sentence  oughtto  read,  *  *  II  is  remarkable  that  while  ...  ." 
but  he  has  deferred  the  word  **  that."  The'  canon  in  question 
would  bid  us  take  this  as  original  and  prior  to  the  Register,  The 
word  **  articles"  standing  alone  in  Ramsay  is  hard,  6,  and  this 
canon  would  bid  us  understand  the  Register  as  an  expansion  for 
easier  understanding.  Similarly  the  ambiguous  phrase  '*  the 
Tower  "  would  be  singled  out  as  the  prototype. 

Therefore  the  canon  is  not  simply  often  wrong,  but  it  is  more 
often  wrong  than  right  in  these  examples. 

Again,  is  it  true  that  a  shorter  reading  is  more  original  than  a 
longer,  on  the  supposition  that  transcribers  deliberately  incorporate 
marginal  notes  and  glosses,  or  fill  out  from  parallel  accounts  ? 
What  are  the  facts  in  these  short  extracts  ? 

Gordon  avows  that  he  varies  his  quotations  for  method  and  con- 
ciseness. Thus  in  his  second  sentence  he  drops  a  word,  in  his 
third  he  replaces  three  words  by  two,  in  his  fourth  he  shortens 
Ramsay.  The  sentence  1  in  the  Register  is  shortened  by  both 
historians,  and  so  is  the  long  sentence  last  quoted.  Three  trifling 
additions  are  made  by  Gordon,  but  are  traceable  to  his  independ- 
ent knowledge,  and  not  to  mere  transcriptional  reasons. 

Thus  Bengel  and  Griesbach,  who  laid  down  these  canons,  find 
very  little  support  from  these  instances.  The  corollaries  drawn 
from  them  are  in  like  case  :   Westcott  and  Hort  inferred  that  con- 
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flation  is  very  common^  and  that  deliberate  blending  of  parallel 
phrases  is  more  frequent  than  accidental  or  deliberate  droppisg  of 
half  a  sonorous  phrase.  The  example  marked  R2  and  Gil  is  in 
flat  contradiction  to  this  theory,  which  finds  but  scant  support  In 
Gordon's  closing  sentences. 

The  three  fundamental  canons  on  which  the  favorite  New  Tes- 
tament text  of  to-day  is  constructed,  do  not  come  out  well  when 
tested  by  the  methods  of  compilers  deliberately  and  leisurely  com- 
paring their  sources,  and  utilizing  them  with  the  vantage  of  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

It  may  be  pleaded  on  their  behalf  that  for  one  or  two  deliberate 
and  leisurely  revisions  undertaken  by  Lucian  or  Eusebius,  there 
have  been  hundreds  of  hasty  transcriptions  as  a  mere  piece  of 
business,  and  that  the  canons  do  apply  to  such  cases.  But  Mr. 
Alfred  Watts,  after  his  fifteen  years'  experience  in  a  printing 
office,  asserts  without  any  misgiving  that  when  transcribers  go 
out  of  their  way  to  make  as  editors  one  change  for  the  better, 
they  go  on  in  their  own  way  as  copyists  to  make  twenty  or  fifty 
changes  for  the  worse.  He  supplies  also  pages  of  examples  to 
show  the  easy  occurrence  of  omission,  and  the  comparative  raritj- 
of  the  opposite  vice.  He  sums  up  a  careful  examination  of  sixty 
pages  of  proofs,  in  which  he  finds  101  words  changed,  255 
dropped,  eight  added  and  fourteen  doubled. 

If  it  be  further  pleaded  that  most  of  the  copyists  of  the  New 
Testament  were  neither  skilled  editors  nor  careless  professional 
scribes,  but  earnest  Christians  just  interested  in  securing  a  faith- 
ful transcript,  and  that  the  canons  may  hold  in  their  case,  then  an 
experiment  under  similar  conditions  may  be  of  value.  A  dozen 
intelligent  Christians  were  desired  to  copy  exactly  two  passages  ; 
eight  of  these  were  theological  students  and  knew  something  of 
the  theories  of  textual  criticism  ;  all  were  urged  to  be  scrupu- 
lously precise,  were  interested  in  the  subject-matter,  and  had  abun- 
'lance  of  time.  The  result  was  to  show  that  additions  were  absent, 
omissions  frequent,  alterations  nearly  always  for  the  worse.  Is  it  not 
liigh  time  that  these  canons  were  subjected  to  a  thorough  testing  ? 

Peeston,  England.  William  Thomas  WhitLEY. 


IX. 

THE    EPIC    VEBSE    OF    MILTON— "  PARADISE 

LOST." 

IN  the  study  of  Milton  as  a  poet  we  mark  two  distinct  periods. 
The  first  (1608-'38)  ends  with  his  return  from  Italy.  In  this, 
we  note  the  composition  of  his  earlier  and  shorter  poems,  includ- 
ing such  notable  specimens  as  '*  On  the  Morning  of  Christ's 
Nativity,"  **  L'AUegro,"  **  II  Penseroso''  and  **  Comus,"  these 
last  three  appearing,  naturally,  at  the  close  of  the  period  (1684). 
Passing  the  intervening  era  of  prose  production  (i640-'60),  we 
come  to  the  second  and  more  distinctive  poetic  period,  extending, 
practically,  to  the  close  of  the  author's  life,  in  1674.  In  this  era, 
he  composed  his  three  elaborate  poems — his  two  epics,  '*  Para- 
dise Lost'*  and  ''Paradise  Regained,"  and  his  semi-dramatic 
poem,  **  Samson  Agonistes."  It  is  with  his  epics,  and,  most  espe 
cially,  his  **  Paradise  Lost,"  that  we  now  have  ^to  do — **  that 
extraordinary  production,"  as  Macaulay  states  it,  "  which  the 
general  suffrage  of  critics  has  placed  in  the  highest  class  of 
human  compositions.' '  Some  such  a  poem  was  among  the  earliest 
plans  of  his  life.  He  promises  his  countrymen  that  it  will  appear 
in  due  time.  Even  in  boyhood  he  was  fond  of  romance  and 
chivalry  and  loved  to  read  of  the  semi-historical  King  Arthur  of 
Britain.  When  at  Cambridge,  he  speaks  of  his  possible  treat- 
ment in  the  future  **  of  some  graver  subject"  than  that  which 
occupied  his  mind  in  university  days — 

*'Saoh  where  the  deep  transported  mind  may  soar 
Above  the  wheeling  poles ;  and  at  Heaven's  door 
Look  in." 

In  his  complimentary  letter  to  Manso,  Tasso's  patron  at  Naples, 
he  hopes  for  such  a  friend  at  court,  if  he  ever  shall  sing  of  Arthur 
and  his  knights.  So  to  Diodati's  memory  he  speaks  of  his  *'  pipe, 
sounding  strains  of  an  unknown  strength."  In  this  same  connection , 
the  well-known  **  Cambridge  Manuscripts"  have  an  important 
place,  wherein  he  jots  down  themes  for  possible  discussion  and 
looks  far  ahead  to  some  worthy  topic.  Amid  the  distractions  of 
civil  war,  his  mind  is  still  upon  an  epic.  He  first  planned  a 
national  epic  with  King  Arthiir  as  hero.     Among  these  partially 
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projected  schemes  are  no  less  than  four  separate  plans  of  '*  Para- 
dise Lost,"  a  quarter  of  a  century  prior  to  its  publication.  Even 
in  his  prose  writings  this  poetic  tendency  appears.  In  his 
**  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,"  he  says  **  that  he  betook  himself 
to  lofty  fables  and  romacces  which  recount,  in  solemn  cantos,  the 
deeds  of  knighthood."  He  hopes  to  write  yet,  as  he  says,  '*  in 
a  still  time,  when  there  shall  be  no  more  chiding."  In  his 
**  Beason  for  Church  Government"  he  speaks  of  **  an  inward 
prompting  growing  daily  upon  him,  that  by  labor  and  study,  joined 
with  a  strong  propen3ity  of  nature,  he  may  perhaps  leave  some- 
thing so  written  to  after  times  as  that  they  should  not  willingly 
let  it  die."  In  this  coming  composition,  he  adds,  ''  that  he  shall 
fix  all  the  industry  and  art  he  can  unite  to  the  advancing  of  his 
native  tongue,  that  what  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  Italians  and 
Hebrews  did  for  their  respective  vernaculars  he,  in  his  proportion, 
must  do  for  his."  The  worthier  the  theme,  the  more  desirous  he 
is  that  it  shall  be  presented  in  his  native  English  and  not  in  the 
Latin  or  Anglo-Latin  diction  of  the  schools.  In  the  same  connec- 
tion, there  follows  an  account  *'  of  what  the  mind,  at  home  in 
the  spacious  circuits  of  her  musing,"  hath  proposed  to  herself  to 
accomplish,  however  diflScult  the  undertaking  may  be.  He  won- 
ders whether  it  shall  be  Homeric  or  Virgilian ;  whether  like  to 
Tasso  and  Job,  or,  perchance,  Aristotle ;  and  what  personage  prior 
to  the  Conquest  would  be  an  appropriate  hero.  He  questions 
whether  this  outlined  poem  shall  be  dramatic,  after  the  method 
of  the  great  Greek  tragedies,  or  lyric  and  descriptive,  like  to  the 
Canticles  of  Solomon  or  Saint  John's  Apocalypse.  On  such 
open  questions  his  active  mind  is  musing.  *'  As  far  as  life  and 
leisure  will  extend,"  he  says,  **  so  soon  as  the  land  has  freed  her- 
self from  her  present  bondage,  under  which  no  splendid  work  can 
flourish,"  this  governing  ambition  is  to  be  fulfilled.  Such  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  antecedents  and  anticipations  of  Milton's 
epic  work  and  such  his  partial  preparation  for  it. 

The  oriejinal  form  of  **  Paradise  Lost,"  published  in  1667,  was 
in  ten  books.  In  the  second  edition  of  1673-4  it  was  issued  in 
twelve  books,  after  the  plan  of  the  **  Faerie  Qucene  "  and  the 
**  jEneid."  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Addison  as  a  literary  critic  that, 
early  in  the  year  1712,  he  devoted  eighteen  separate  papers  of 
the  Spectator  to  the  examination  of  this  as  yet  only  English 
epic  of  note.  He  may  justly  be  said  thereby  to  have  introduced 
Milton's  poem  with  special  favor  to  the  English  public  of  his 
day,  and  to  have  laid  the  foundations  for  that  continuous  and 
appreciative  criticism  which  it  has  since  received.  This  generous 
comment  was  especially  timely,  inasmuch  as  the  epic  had  been 
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waiting  forty  years  and  more  for  inst  sach  an  exponent  and  friend. 
It  was  alike  to  Addison's  praise  and  to  his  good  fortune  that  he 
thus  was  inclined  and  enabled  to  do  for  Milton  what  John  Dryden 
in  the  previous  century  did  for  Shakespeare  and  the  English 
drama  in  general. 

Addison  goes  on  to  examine  the  poem,  as  he  states,  '^  by  the 
rules  of  epic  poetry,"  and  tests  it,  thuS;  according  to  the  three 
Aristotelian  essentials  —  Unity,  Completeness  and  Sublimity, 
favorably  comparing  it,  in  each  of  these  particulars,  with  the 
"  Iliad  "  and  the  '*  ^neid,"  discussing  its  contents,  its  characters, 
its  sentiments  and  diction,  its  merits  and  defects.  To  this  day,  no 
student  of  English  verse  who  desires  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
Milton's  epic  work  and  place  can  safely  neglect  this  notable 
critique,  far  in  advance,  as  it  was,  of  anything  as  yet  attempted 
in  the  line  of  literary  criticism. 

The  tradition  that  Milton  did  not  receive  more  than  a  few  pounds 
for  his  epic  seems  to  be  well  founded.  According  to  Gladstone,  it 
was  the  first  instance  in  English  literature  of  actual  payment  for 
literary  work. 

The  most  concise  analysis  of  the  scheme  of  the  poem  is  that 
which  divides  it  into  three  sections,  of  four  books  each. 

In  the  First  Section  (Books  I -IV),  this  world  and  the  two 
worlds  beyond,  of  good  and  evil,  are  revealed  and  man  is  seen  in 
his  relation  to  these  two  conflicting  agencies.  It  is  the  old  Persian 
idea  of  dual  forces  warring  for  mastery.  In  the  Second  Section 
(Books  V-VIII),  Raphael  appears  and  speaks  of  what  occurred 
prior  to  the  creation  of  Adam  and  in  what  way  those  far-distant 
events  affected  the  later  history  of  the  human  race.  In  the 
Third  Section  (Books  IX-XII),  the  Fall  of  Man  is  revealed  and 
its  dire  results  shown,  and  in  the  place  of  Raphael's  narration  of 
the  past,  the  future  is  disclosed  through  the  agency  of  Michael* 
the  archangel.  This  vision  involves  the  revelation  of  God  as 
Redeemer:  His  plan  for  human  salvation,  and  the  way  in  which 
He  upholds  and  applies  that  plan  in  the  fullness  of  time  and  in 
obedience  to  the  demands  of  justice  and  the  divine  government. 
A  more  minute  analysis  of  the  poem  is  given  by  Milton  himself, 
in  the  second  edition  of  1H73,  in  the  form  of  what  he  calls  **  The 
Arguments  "  prefixed  to  the  several  books,  as  a  logical  and  liter- 
ary outline  or  Table  of  Contents.  From  such  an  outline  the 
reader  can  form  some  correct  estimate  of  the  mental  and  literary 
character  of  the  epic  and  the  degree  of  success  with  which  the 
poet  has  compassed  and  completed  his  original  plan,  and  thus  be 
enabled  to  view  intelligently  the  place  which  it  holds  among  its 
historic  rivals.     It  is  from  the  study  of    **  Paradise  Lost"   that 
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the  close  relation  of  Milton  to  Homer  and  Dante  and  Shakespeare 
has  been  urged  and  the  question  opened  whether  or  not  he  belongs 
with  Shakespeare  to  the  same  literary  order,  or  is  to  be  classed 
as  the  first  name  in  the  second  list  of  English  poets,  including 
such  notable  examples  as  Tennyson  and  Robert  Browning.  In  so 
far  as  tradition  and  the  history  of  opinion  are  concerned,  the 
names  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare  are  inseparably  joined,  as 
indicating  the  highest  attainment  of  poetic  art  in  England.  Nor 
is  there  as  yet  any  indication  of  the  reversal  of  this  conclusion. 
Such  a  high  estimate  of  Milton,  it  is  to  be  urged,  is  based  on  his 
entire  literary  work,  in  verse  and  prose,  in  lyric  and  descriptive, 
as  well  as  in  epic  poetry,  in  his  **  Areopagitica  "  and  "  L' Alle- 
gro "  and  **  Comus  "  as  in  his  epics  and  his  "  Samson  Agonistes.'' 

In  the  study  of  *'  Paradise  Lost,"  one  of  the  first  and  most 
fruitful  questions  confronting  the  student  pertains  to  the  Sources 
of  the  author's  epic  material.  Not  only  must  we  concede  that 
Milton  made  use  of  material  gathered  from  various  quarters,  but 
that  he  did  so  openly  and  with  a  definite  literary  purpose.  As 
he  himself  stated  it,  ''  To  borrow  and  to  better  in  the  borrowing  is 
no  plagiary.''  Despite  this  frank  confession,  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  rare  delight  of  some  over-sensitive  critics,  such  as  Mr.  Gosse, 
to  substantiate  a  charge  of  plagiarism  against  Milton  and  trace  all 
that  is  best  in  his  works  to  foreign  authors.  This  theory  has 
been  pressed  with  special  zeal  against  Milton  in  his  composition 
of  **  Paradise  Lost,"  his  alleged  indebtedness  to  Vondel's  **  Luci- 
fer" being  said  to  be  extreme  and  wilful,  while  an  ingenuous 
critic  would  see  here  nothing  more  than  the  natural  and  legitimate 
use  which  one  writer  would  make  of  another,  writing  a  few  years 
before  him  on  a  similar  topic.  Moreover,  Milton's  plan  was  sub- 
stantially perfected  long  before  the  appearance  of  '*  Lucifer"  in 
1654,  while  the  epic  of  the  Dutch  poet  bears  on  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  English  poem. 

Some  of  the  legitimate  sources  of  the  epic  may  be  studied. 
The  first  was  Scripture,  especially  as  represented  in  the  history, 
prophecy  and  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament.  Here  he  had  a  spa- 
cious field  and  freely  used  it.  This  was,  partly,  because  of  his 
wide  acquaintance  with  Hebraic  and  Oriental  studies ;  partly, 
because  the  epic  he  was  writing  was  characteristically  a  biblical 
epic;  and  i)artly,  also,  indepeuJently  of  these  considerations, 
because  he  found  in  the  Bible,  as  nowhere  else,  that  wealth  and 
aptness  of  poetic  imagery  of  which  he  was  in  urgent  need.  The 
most  hasty  reader  of  the  poem  is  impressed  with  the  free  and  yet 
reverent  manner  in  which,  on  the  basis  of  some  sublime  scene  in 
J^jzekiel  or  in  the  Apocalypse,  he  has  risen  to  the  highest  summits 
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of  his  verse  and  produced  poetic  effects  possible  by  no  other 
agency.  Not  only  does  Addison  in  the  Spectator  tell  us  of 
the  indebtedness  of  English  to  Hebrew  for  pathetic  terms,  but 
acknowledges  and  illustrates  it  by  way  of  diction  and  structure 
and  general  style,  and  with  reference  to  what  Longinus  calls,  ele- 
vation of  sentiment. 

Next  to  the  Bible  the  Greek  and  Eoman  Classics  furnished 
Milton  with  the  suggestions  he  was  seeking.  Nor  is  this  use  of 
pagan  literature  in  setting  forth  religious  truth  at  all  denied  or 
concealed.  From  the  first  of  his  eighteen  papers  on  **  Paradise 
Lost ''  on  to  the  last,  Addison  is  speaking  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
of  the  '*  Iliad''  and  the  *'-£neid,"  and  is  careful  to  show  that 
Milton  resorts  to  them  with  a  j^ettled  purpose  and  the  better  to 
compass  his  literary  ends.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  the 
English  critic  is  always  careful  to  show  that  of  the  three  epic 
writers  Milton  takes  the  precedence,  and  of  the  three  epics  Milton's 
is  the  greatest,  especially  in  its  grasp  and  spirit.  Of  all  the 
ancients  llomer  was  to  Milton  the  first,  and,  when  outside  of  the 
sphere  of  his  own  nation  and  history,  he  was  more  at  home  at  the 
centre  of  the  old  Greek  mythology  than  in  any  other  region  open 
to  his  imagination.  There  was  something  in  the  Homeric  concep- 
tion that  attracted  and  inspired  him  and  incited  him  to  his  best 
work  in  epic  verse. 

An  additional  source  of  Milton's  epic  material  was  found  in 
General  History  and  Letters.  It  is  known  that  he  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  earlier  history  of  England.  An  accomplished 
Hebrew  and  classical  scholar,  versed  also  in  the  Dutch  and  Latin 
and  other  north  and  south  European  tongues,  a  devoted  student 
from  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  compassing  the  great  depart- 
ments of  politics,  theology,  geography,  mythology  and  literature, 
there  was  little  in  the  world's  history,  as  it  lay  before  him  in  open 
record,  with  which  he  did  not  acquaint  himself,  so  that,  when  he 
sat  down  to  write,  these  vast  resources  were  at  hand  or  accessible. 
It  was  thus,  as  Adflison  tells  us,  '*  that  Milton's  genius,  which  was 
so  great  in  itself,  was  strengthened  by  all  the  helps  of  learning." 

Moreover,  his  genius  retained  all  its  freshness  while,  at  the 
same  time,  making  a  normal  use  of  every  form  of  fact  and  truth 
coming  within  the  scope  of  his  purpose.  Thus  to  utilize  all 
acquired  knowledge  and  still  to  exercise  one's  independent  judg- 
ment is  itself  an  evidence  of  genius.  It  is  a  rare  illustration  of 
acquisitive  and  original  power  in  conjunction.  Exception  has 
been  taken  by  critics  that  we  have  in  *'  Paradise  Lost  "  a  **  show 
of  learning, ' '  that  the  poet  would  have  us  know  by  his  references 
to  truth  and  fact  at  large  that  he  had  compassed  the  circmt  of 
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hnman  knowledge  so  that  nothing  remained  to  be  known.  A 
careful  study  of  Milton's  spirit  would  surely  correct  this  hasty 
conclusion,  by  which  it  would  appear  that,  however  dogmatic  or 
polemic  he  was  in  his  prose,  he  is  notably  temperate  and  modest 
in  his  verse.  The  pervading  tone  of  his  great  epic  is  that  of 
lowliness  of  spirit  in  the  presence  of  God  and  the  majestic  theme 
he  is  discussing,  while  the  detailed  allusions  so  often  made  to  the 
facts  of  human  knowledge  are  an  essential  part  of  his  plan  on  the 
literary  side  and  in  no  sense  adduced  to  give  the  appearance  of 
elaborate  learning.  A  poet  who  begins  his  epics,  as  Milton  did, 
with  an  invocation  to  the  Spirit  to  instruct  him  in  his  i^orance 
and  illumine  him  in  his  darkness  is  not  the  man  to  make  a  proud 
exhibit  of  himself  on  any  side  of  his  varied  attainment.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  there  are  some  critics  whose  only  mission  is  negative 
and  destructive,  and,  be  the  merit  what  it  may,  they  will  find 
sufficient  basis  for  their  chosen  work. 

As  to  the  epic  itself,  a  brief  discussion  is  now  in  place.  That 
it  has  defects  and  faults  no  conscientious  student  can  deny. 
**  Spots  in  the  sun,"  as  Adaison  called  them,  there  are,  and  Ad^- 
son  himself  admits  and  illustrates  them,  as  to  {he  scheme  of  the 
poem,  its  character,  sentiments  and  diction.  A  few  of  these  may 
be  cited.  The  successes  of  Satan  and  his  allies  are  said  to  be  too 
prominent,  so  as  to  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  Satan  may  not 
be  the  proper  hero  of  the  poem,  as  Dryden  maintained.  Some 
of  the  details  of  the  poem  as  to  sin  and  death  are  said  to  be 
improbable  and  revolting.  The  digressions  are  held  to  be  too 
frequent  and  conspicuous,  so  as  to  violate  the  accepted  principle 
as  to  episodes.  His  characters  are  said  to  be  allegorical,  the  senti- 
ments too  pagan,  and  his  diction  too  labored,  involved  and  technical. 

There  are  two  defects  which  are  of  greater  moment.  The  one  is 
the  absence  of  sustained  passion.  There  is  not  as  much  of  that 
fire  and  fervid  force  of  thought  and  language,  of  poetic  inspira- 
tion as  we  expect  to  find  in  such  a  poem.  The  epic  is  too  studied 
and  methodical,  too  restrained  and  academic ;  in  a  word,  too 
Augustan  and  classical,  if  not,  at  times,  conventional.  That 
emotive  energy  which  we  find  in  his  prose  is  not  marked.  Though 
the  general  movement  is  inspiring  and  there  are  occasional  out- 
bursts of  passion,  the  passion  is  not  continuous  and  accumulative, 
as  in  '*  Comus.'*  This  is  especially  noticeable  after  the  second 
book.  It  could  thus  be  called  a  didactic  poem,  somewhat  educa- 
tional in  type  and  impression,  the  vast  amount  of  learning  it 
displays  being  partly  responsible  for  such  a  result.  The  interpre- 
tation of  **  Paradise  Lost "  is  a  study  of  no  light  character. 

Akin  to  this  is  a  second  defect — want  of  flexibility,  mental  and 
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literary.  The  poem  to  this  extent  is  not  popular  or  readable. 
We  find  it  as  difficult  to  plod  through  its  twelve  books  as  through 
the  "Faerie  Queene"  or  ''Aurora  Leigh"  or  •*  The  Earthly 
Paradise.''  The  structure  and  style  are  not  sufficiently  elastic. 
There  is  too  little  pliancy  of  idea  and  expression  to  sustain  the 
reader's  interest,  not  enough  of  that  literary  alertness  and  facile 
fluency  that  entice  and  hold  the  attention.  At  times,  indeed,  we 
find  ourselves  close  on  the  borderland  of  prose.  It  is  to  this  that 
Froude,  in  his  "  Life  of  Bunyan,"  refers  when  he  says  **  that 
Milton  was  only  partially  emancipated  from  the  bondage  of  the 
letter."  The  epic  is  often  too  rigid  and  unrelenting  to  commend 
itself  to  the  average  English  reader. 

Turning  to  the  leading  merits  of  the  epic,  we  note,  first,  the 
scope  of  the  poem,  the  greatness  of  its  conception.  This  is  such 
as  to  justify  his  calling  his  epic  **  an  adventurous  song," 

*'That  with  no  middle  (ordinary)  flight  intends  to  soar 
AhoTe  the  iBonian  Mount,  while  it  pursaes 
Things  onattempted  yet  in  proee  or  Terse." 

It  is  thus]  that  he  invokes  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  that  he  may  rise 
'*  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument."  Including,  as  it  does, 
heaven,  earth  and  hell,  the  range  of  outlook  is  even  wider  than 
that  compassed  by  Dante  in  Paradise,  Purgatory  and  Inferno.  In 
fact,  the  area  is  infinity  itself,  and,  as  such,  while  it  accounts  for 
some  of  Milton's  most  signal  defects  and  errors,  also  magnifies  the 
type  and  capacity  of  that  genius  that  could  construct  an  epic  on 
so  wide  a  scale  and  even  approximately  realize  its  spacious  ideal. 
We  have  here,  if  nothing  else,  the  essence  of  creative  and  imag- 
inative verse,  of  epic  and  dramatic  effect  in  unison,  in  that  the 
poet's  plan  embraced  the  universe  of  being  and  of  truth.  There 
is  nothing  comparable  to  this  in  Homer,  Vergil,  Tasso  or  Lucan,  in 
**  The  Cid  "  or  '*  The  Nibelungen  Lied  "  or  in  any  epic  poet  save 
the  author  of  **  The  Divina  Commedia."  It  is  Pope's  **  Essay  on 
Man  "  heightened  and  widened  into  immensity. 

An  additional  feature  of  merit  is  seen  in  the  variety  and  bold- 
ness of  the  imagery,  as  found  in  characters  and  scenes,  consti- 
tuting a  real  body  of  dramatis  persona.  On  the  one  hand,  in 
the  line  of  the  personal  and  concrete,  are  the  Trinity,  God  the 
Father,  Son  and  Spirit ;  Abdiel,  the  unsmning  seraph  ;  Uriel, 
the  regent  of  the  sun ;  Gabriel,  the  guardian  of  Paradise ; 
Michael,  the  archangel ;  Raphael,  the  divine  messenger  to  Eden  ; 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  progenitors  of  the  race.  As  exponents  of 
evil,  we  see  Satan,  the  leader  of  his  rebel  hosts;  Beelzebub, 
Moloch,  Chemos,  Astoreth,  Dagon,  Rimmon,  Belial  and  Azazel, 
Satan's  trusted  ally,  and  an  innumerable  host  of  fallen  spirits. 
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In  the  line  of  the  more  impersonal  and  abstract  are  Sin,  Death, 
Chaos,  Night,  Pandemonium,  The  Limbo  of  Vanity,  llell,  Earth, 
Heaven,  the  Sea,  '*  Gorgons  and  Hydras  and  OhimaBras  dire ;" 
Giants  and  Pigmies,  Cherubs  and  Seraphs,  Dragons  and  Devils ; 
War  in  Heaven  and  Lust  and  Crime  on  Earth ;  and  "  the 
waving,  fiery  sword"  at  the  Gate  of  Eden,  as  the  banished  pair 
go  forth.  All  this  in  such  vividness  and  graphic  boldness  of 
character  and  scene,  of  place  and  time,  is  simply  colossal,  super- 
nal and  infernal — a  dramatic  epic  of  the  universe  with  the  old 
Persian  conception  of  Gtxi  and  Satan  manifested  in  historical  and 
Biblical  perspective.  It  is  the  old  English  pagan  epic  of  Beowulf 
and  the  Dragon  reproduced  and  ennobled  in  the  modem  and  Chris- 
tian era  of  English  letters. 

A  further  feature  is  the  suggestiveness  and  stimulus  of  the 
poem.  No  words  can  more  justly  express  the  final  impressiveaess 
of  this  epic  than  these.  No  one  can  read  it  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  written  aud  enter  at  all  into  what  it  is  and  what  it  means  and 
not  rise  from  the  reading  a  stronger  man,  thinking  more  of  truth 
and  duty  than  ever,  more  firmly  resolved  than  ever  to  seek  and 
diftuse  and  defend  the  truth  and  to  express  more  aud  more  fully 
its  leadino^  lesson,  that  obedience  to  the  Divine  will  is  the  source 
of  all  gooa.  Literature  is  nothing  if  not  quickening  and  enno- 
bling ;  poetry  is  nothing  if  not  inspiring,  and  fails  of  its  end  if  it 
does  not  lift  the  life  of  the  reader  to  the  hignest  outlook  and 
purpose.  Milton  was  more  than  an  English  poet.  He  was  an 
English  literary  force,  doing  his  immediate  work  midway  between 
Elizabethan  and  Augustan  England,  but  doing  his  real  work  for 
all  times  and  all  peoples. 

Two  general  characteristics  of  Milton's  verse,  and  especially 
applicable  to  his  epics,  may  be  noticed.  The  first  is  its  distinc- 
tive Christian  spirit.  In  this  respect  the  poetry  is  but  the  expres- 
sion of  the  poet's  personality.  Though  he  did  not  enter  the 
Church  as  minister  or  member,  he  carried  his  conscience  with  him 
into  literature.  In  one  of  his  prose  pamphlets,  in  speaking  of  his 
literary  plans,  he  says:  '*  These  are  the  inspired  gifts  of  God 
....  to  cherish  in  a  people  the  seeds  of  virtue. ' '  He  began  his 
poetic  career  with  a  paraphrase  of  some  of  the  Psalms  and  verses 
on  Christ's  Nativity.  The  Sonnets  follow,  full  of  moral  teaching. 
**  L' Allegro,"  **  II  Penscroso  ■'  and  *'  Com  us  "  are  as  notable 
for  their  Christian  sentiment  as  for  their  lyric  and  descriptive 
beauty.  In  the  epics,  however,  and  especially  in  **  Paradise 
Lost,''  this  feature  is  conspicuous.  In  fine,  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  poetry  as  a  holy  calling,  and  aimed  to  be  what  he  said 
Spenser  was — '*  a  sage  and  serious  poet." 
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Writing  to  Diodati,  he  gives  his  conception  of  a  Christian  bard. 
After  reluctantly  conceding  that  some  poets  abused  their  trust 
he  adds :  **  But  the  man  who  speaks  of  high  matters,  let  him 
live  sparely ;  let  herbs  afford  him  his  innocent  diet,  and  let  clear 
water  in  a  beechen  cup  stand  near  him.  To  this  let  there  be 
added  a  youth  chaste  and  free  from  guilt ;  rigid  morals  and  hands 
without  stain  and  not  ashamed  to  venture  into  the  very  presence 
of  the  unoffended  God.''  Knowing,  as  he  did,  that  every  worthy 
knight  swore  to  defend  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice  and 
chastity,  he  adds :  **  Every  free  and  gentle  spirit  ought  to  be  bom 
a  knight,"  and  devote  his  days  to  the  defense  and  diffusion  of  the 
truth.  He  speaks  of  **  the  music  of  the  spheres."  It  was  in  his 
view  more  than  poetic  imagery.  He  lived  as  if  he  often  heard  it 
and  felt  that  his  character  must  be  worthy  of  such  a  high  privi- 
lege. He  relied,  as  he  avows,  *'  on  the  gracious  aid  of  that 
Eternal  Spirit  who  enriches  the  mind  with  all  utterance  and 
knowledge.'' 

In  all  this  Milton  waa  a  true  successor  of  Caedmon,  and  the  first 
and  second  epic  poets  of  England  are  alike  Christian.  Who  can 
estimate  the  dire  results  that  would  have  followed  had  not  Milton 
been  what  he  was  and  done  what  he  did  in  behalf  of  good  litera- 
ture in  the  profligate  days  of  the  English  Restoration  !  **  Noth- 
ing," says  Southey,  **  was  ever  so  unearthly  as  the  poetry  of 
Milton."' 

The  second  characteristic  of  Milton's  verse  is  its  sublimity. 
**  Milton's  chief  talent,"  writes  Addison,  **  lies  in  the  sublimity 
of  his  thought."  Present  as  this  feature  is  in  all  his  poems,  it  is 
naturally  most  evident  in  his  epics,  and  most  of  all,  in  **  Para- 
dise Lost."  All  the  conditions  of  the  sublime  as  given  by  Longi- 
nus,  negative  and  positive,  are  here  fulfilled.  According  to  the 
great  Greek  critic,  it  is  opposed  to  bombast,  false  passion  and 
puerility,  its  essentials  being  elevation  of  diction,  sentiment  and 
spirit.  Aristotle  speaks  of  the  epic  in  a  similar  manner,  as  having 
unity,  completeness  and  gravity  of  action,  variety  and  fitness  of 
character,  clear  and  elevated  diction  and  pertinent  figures.  In 
each  of  these  several  particulars,  Milton  is  seen  to  comply  with 
the  criteria  of  the  masters  relative  to  that  which  is  sublime  and 
chiefly  as  to  what  is  called  elevation.  The  conception  and  con- 
struction and  unfolding  of  the  epic  are  all  on  a  majestic  scale,  lift- 
ing the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  reader  above  all  that  is  earthy 
and  trivial  to  the  celestial  and  inspiring.  **  The  sublimest  of 
men,"  says  Channing,  **  his  name  is  almost  identical  with  sub- 
limity." **  It  seems,"  write  the  brothers  Hare,  *'  that  nothing 
could  dwell  in  this  mind  but  what  was  grand  and  sterlmg."     He 
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had  what  Arnold  calls  **  the  grand  style."  His  mental  and  moral 
constitution  were  great,  so  that  when  he  w  rote  most  naturally  he 
wrote  inspiringly,  as  Homer  and  Plato  did  among  the  Greeks. 
The  Miltonic  style  is  essentially  Homeric,  essentially  elevated  and 
impressive — an  epic  order  of  style  by  way  of  distinction,  whether 
in  verse  or  prose,  the  best  example  extant  in  English  of  dignity 
in  literary  art. 

In  all  this  there  is  something  of  the  old  Puritan  temper  and 
habit,  that  **  intellectual  seriousness"  that  marked  the  Crom- 
wellian  era  of  our  native  literature,  degenerating,  at  times,  into 
undue  severity  of  manner  and  utterance,  but,  in  the  main,  ex- 
pressed in  normal  form  and  conducive  to  the  best  results  in  Church 
and  State,  society  and  letters. 

A  most  suggestive  additional  characteristic  of  Milton's  verae, 
had  we  time  to  discuss  it,  is  found  in  the  union  of  epic  and  lyric 
qualities  that  he  so  successfully  effected,  the  practical  fusion  of 
sublimity  and  beauty — not  so  much  that  he  passed  with  consum- 
mate ease  from  the  graver  strains  and  methods  of  heroic  verse  to 
the  lighter  strains  of  the  lyric,  as  that  he  unified  and  fused  them 
into  a  common  literary  product.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that 
Seeley  writes,  *'  that  Milton  is  the  only  poetical  genius  which  has 
yet  arisen  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  family  combining,  in  Greek  perfec- 
tion, greatness  with  grace."  If  we  find  lyric  sweetness  and  charm 
in  his  epics,  we  find  epic  elevation  and  grandeur  in  his  lyrics. 
Here  we  see  the  magnificent  measurement  of  his  genius,  the  lati- 
tude over  which  it  ranges,  the  height  to  which  it  soars,  and  at 
this  point,  at  least,  he  was  superior  to  his  great  dramatic  prede-  - 
cesser.  Milton  is  more  uniformly  sublime  than  Shakespeare. 
As  Thomson  sin^^s : 
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'*  Is  not  each  great,  each  amiable  Mase 
Of  classic  ages  in  our  Milton  met, 
A  genius  universal  as  his  theme  !" 

It  is  Charles  Lamb  who  suggested  that,  as  a  fitting  preparation 
for  the  study  of  Milton,  *'  a  solemn  cathedral  service  of  song 
should  be  indulged  in."  Such  a  service  would  be  equally  befitting 
at  the  close  of  such  a  study,  and  in  the  line  of  fervent  gratitude 
that  such  a  iiifin  and  such  a  i)oet  adorns  the  annals  of  English 
letters — 

"God -gifted  organ- voice  of  England — 
Milton,  a  name  to  resound  for  ages." 

prixcetox.  T.  W.  Hunt. 
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I.— APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Hbligion,  By  Andbbw  Mabtin 
Faibbaibn,  D.D.,LL.D.,  Principal  of  Mansfleld  College,  Oxford,  etc. 
New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1902.    8vo,  pp.  zxviii,  688. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  work  on  The  Fhiloaophy  of  the  ChriaUan 
Beligion  written  by  the  author  of  The  Place  of  Christ  in  Modem  Theology 
Would  evince  broad  scholarship,  strong  intellectuality,  stimulating  sugges- 
tiveness,  and  deep  religious  feeling;  and  these  qualities  are  strikingly 
exhibited  in  this  book,  the  latest  production  of  his  pen.  The  style  is,  on  the 
whole,  remarkably  lucid,  though  there  are  some  places  where  there  is  a  ladk 
of  definiteness  and  precision  of  statement.  Wherever  this,  however,  is  the 
case,  we  would  venture  to  hint  that  either  confused  thinking  or  the  principle 
of  concealment  lieth  at  the  door.  There  are  many  passages  of  great  beauty 
in  the  work,  the  flow  of  the  sentences  is  notably  rhythmical,  and  the  die 
tion  is,  one  might  say,  perfect. 

Prof.  Harnack,  in  his  late  and  sensation-producing  book.  What  %8  Chris- 
tianityf  remarks  in  the  introductory  Lecture :  ''Had  they  [these  lectures] 
been  delivered  sixty  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  our  endeavor  to  try  to 
arrive  by  speculative  reasoning  at  some  general  conception  of  religion,  and 
then  to  deflne  the  Christian  religion  accordingly.  But  we  have  lately 
become  skeptical  about  the  value  of  this  procedure."  Principal  Fairbaim, 
however,  does  not  agree  with  Harnack  in  these  depreciatory  remarks  on  the 
method  referred  to ;  for  he  says  In  the  opening  sentence  of  the  Preface : 
''  This  book  may  be  described  as  an  attempt  to  do  two  things :  first,  to 
explain  religion  through  nature  and  man  ;  and,  secondly,  to  construe  Chris- 
tianity through  religion."  The  author  states  that  he  chose  this  method 
because  as  lecturer  in  India  on  the  Haskell  Foundation  he  was  brought  into 
touch  with  other  religions  than  Christianity,  and  was  thus  led  to  a  deeper 
investigation,  both  from  the  philosophical  and  the  historical  viewpoint.  He 
fell  then  compelled  to  study  his  own  faith  in  this  new  light,  and  the  present 
work  is  the  result  of  that  study.  The  purpose  of  this  production  the  author 
explicates  in  some  detail  in  his  introductory  chapter,  entitled  *'  The  Problem 
of  the  Christian  Heligion."  This  great  problem  is  to  explain  or  construe  the 
Person  of  Christ,  which  Person  is  the  mystery  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Doubtless,  all  of  us  will  agree  with  this  position.  Dr.  Fairbaim  begins  his 
discussion  at  this  point  by  calling  attention  to  the  same  apparent  antithesis 
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that  Hanmck  formulated  when  the  latter  declared  that  in  reading  tbe  life  of 
Christ  as  found  in  the  Gospela,  and  then  reading  the  creeds  of  Nice  and 
Chateedon,  one  pasaea  from  a  world  of  Syrian  peasants  to  that  of  Greek 
philosopbera.  Bat  after  the  statenjeot  of  the  antitbesla,  Hamack  and  Fair- 
baim  go  polee  apart;  Hamack  repudiating  anjr  metaphysical  construction 
of  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  Fairbairn  asserting,  in  words  as  weighty  as  they 
are  true,  that  **  hut  for  the  metaphysical  conceptiOD  of  Christ,  the  Christian 
religion  would  long  ago  have  ceased  to  live  ''  (p,  4)*  But  is  this  mystery  of 
Christ *8  Person  merely  one  that  we  make  ourselves  ?  Is  it  a  purely  artificial 
one?  Fairbairn  anaweis.  No ;  His  person  is  a  natural  mystery,  not  a  manu- 
factured one.  Why  Is  It  a  mystery  ?  He  replies :  On  accoimt  of  the  part 
Christ  has  played  in  universal  history— the  place  he  has  Q lied,  and  ttie  things 
He  has  achieved  in  the  collective  life  of  man.  But  does  not,  we  ask,  the 
wonderful  picture  of  Jesus  iu  the  Gospels  also  indicate  that  there  must  have 
been  some  mystery  connected  with  His  person  V  This  Dr*  Fairbairn  will 
not  at  thia  point  admit ;  on  the  contrary,  he  says :  '^  It  were  an  ea^  thing  to 
construe  the  life  of  Jeans,  isolated  from  its  historical  context,  in  the  term^ 
of  a  severe  naturalism  ^^  (p.  14)*  This  Is  going  too  far,  and  the  author,  as 
we  shall  see,  practically  repudiates  the  p<^itJon  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work. 
But  it  is  upt  sufiicient  to  conceive  Christ  merely  in  ttds  manner.  We  must 
remember  that  He  ^^  stands  for  a  whole  order  of  thought,  a  way  of  regarding 
the  universe,  of  conceiving  God  and  man  In  themselves  and  in  their  mutual 
relations  "  (p.  16).  Therefore,  the  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion  is 
compelled  to  discuss  such  questions  as  these  In  addition  to  those  connected 
with  Christ  in  history.  This  gives  our  author  the  two  Books  into  which  he 
divides  his  work  :  I.  Questions  in  the  Nature  of  Philosophy  and  Mind  whicii 
affect  Belief  in  the  Supernatural  Person ;  11.  The  Person  of  Christ  and 
the  Making  of  the  Christian  Religion.  One  might  think  from  these  headings 
that  our  author  had  changed  his  purpose  as  announced;  First,  to  explain 
religion  through  nature  and  man;  and,  secondly,  to  construe  Christianity 
through  religion. ''  And  we  are  afraid  Dr.  Fairbairn  cannot  be  entirely 
acquitted  of  the  charge  of  using  two  organizing  principles  at  the  same  time. 
In  successive  chapters  he  shows  how  the  philosophy  of  nature^  the  philoso- 
phy of  ethics  (with  the  questions  as  affected  by  the  problem  of  evil)  and  ihe 
philosophy  of  history  point  to  the  existence  of  the  Supernatural  Being  we  call 
God  ;  and  how  also  some  of  these  Ihies  of  thought  point  to  the  probability 
that  there  would  be  such  a  supernatural  Person  as  Jesus  Christ*  Therefore, 
it  is  only  on  the  supposition,  after  a  somewhat  loose  fashion,  that  religion 
is  ecjuated  with  theism  that  we  could  say,  either  Uiat  religion  was  hare 
explained  through  nature  and  man,  or  that  the  Person  of  Christ  was  con- 
strued through  religion.  In  the  last  three  chapters,  however,  of  this  first 
Book  the  author  discusses  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  lays  down  as  the 
result  certain  canons  of  criticism  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Christiau 
Religion ;  so  that,  perhaps,  our  author  meant  to  imply  that  the  previous  dis* 
cussion  was  merely  introductory  to  the  explanatiou  of  religion.  But  eveti 
so,  the  order  of  thought^  seeing  that  the  Person  of  Christ  is  construed,  before 
the  philosophy  of  religion  is  reached,  is  of  a  disconnected  character. 

Let  us  examine  all  of  these  chapters  more  closely.  In  the  first  one^  the 
writer  considers  the  great  questions  in  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  that  bear 
on  our  belief  in  the  Supernatural  Person,  Jesus  Christ ;  and  on  account  of 
its  basal  nature  we  should  examine  with  some  care  bis  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject. The  fundamental  problem,  he  declares,  is  necessarily  the  relation  of 
nature  to  the  supernatural.  Modern  science  hm  taught  us  that  all  things 
are  bound  together  in  a  system,  an  order  whose  reason  is  in  itself,  and  nnder 
a  reign  of  law— all  of  which  would  be  disturbed  or  broken  up  by  the  inter' 
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vention  of  any  higher  power  or  law.  Dr.  Fairbairn  says,  and  I  think  we 
should  agree  with  him,  that  this  is  too  great  a  question  to  be  argued,  as  if  it 
concerned  old  and  exhausted  commonplaces  as  to  the  possibility  and  credibil- 
ity of  miracles.  Hume's  argument  against  miracles  was  inconsistent  with 
his  own  philosophy,  and  therefore  fell  to  the  ground.  But  the  position 
^^  that  we  live  under  an  order  or  system  that  has  no  room  for  a  supernatural 
Person,  must  be  discussed  as  a  principle  involved  in  the  most  fundamental 
of  all  questions,  viz.,  in  what  terms  must  we  interpret  this  order  or  system  ? 
What  does  naturt  mean  and  what  include  ?  Does  man  make  it,  or  does  it 
make  man  ? '  Is  thought  the  product  of  experience,  or  is  experience  made 
possible  by  the  factors  which  transcend  it  ?"  (pp.  27,  28).  These  questions 
are  answered  with  great  force  and  acumen  by  showing  in  a  long  discussion 
that  nature  is  intelligible  only  through  its  interpretation  by  mind ;  and  to 
say  that  it  is  intelligible  means  that  it  embodies  intelligence.  The  inference 
is  obvious :  ^'  There  is  such  a  correspondence  between  the  mind  and  the  uni- 
verse, between  the  intelligible  we  think  and  the  intellect  we  think  by,  that 
their  relation  can  only  be  explained  by  identity  of  source,  i,  e.,  by  their  both 
being  the  expression  of  a  single  supreme  Intelligence  "  (p.  37).  This  argu- 
ment of  Dr.  Fairbaim's  is  known  often  as  Rational  Realism,  and  Is  unques- 
tionably valid.  But  it  is  not  essential  to  its  validity  that  it  should  be  based 
on  Berkleian  Idealism,  and  the  writer  in  some  passages  comes  so  close  to  this 
that  it  is  a  question  whether  he  adopts  it  or  not.  This  argument,  then,  from 
the  world  of  Nature,  gives  us  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence  as  its 
Author.  But  what  is  the  explanation  of  the  source  or  cause  of  the  mind 
itself  that  interprets  nature  ?  And  the  answer  made,  after  a  careful,  search- 
ing examination  of  the  theory  of  Evolution  as  a  possible  sufficient  reason,  is 
that  mind  could  have  been  produced  by  Creative  Mind  only,  even  if  the  pro- 
cess was  that  of  Evolution.  And  this  process  would  mean  only  the 
continued  activity  of  the  supreme  Mind  or  of  God,  if  we  express  the  trans- 
cendental in  philosophy  in  terms  of  the  Supernatural  in  theology.  Thus  we 
get  the  existence  of  the  Supernatural  Being  we  call  God. 

What,  however,  queries  the  author,  has  this  to  do  with  the  compatibility 
of  the  Supernatural  Person  Jesus  Christ  with  the  conception  of  Nature  V 
And  his  answer,  while  strong  and  satisfactory  in  some  respects,  is  not  so  in 
others.  The  old  path  at  this  point  turned  to  the  position  that  given  a  true 
Theism  (an  Almighty  Grod),  a  miracle  such  as  the  Incarnation  was  at  least 
possible.  But  this  is  not  Dr.  Fairbaim's  full  meaning,  and  indeed  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  assert  positively  what  it  is  exactly.  That  Nature  cannot 
really  be  understood  or  conceived  except  through  the  Immanent  Super- 
natural called  God  is  reiterated.  Then  follow  some  idealistic  declarations 
to  the  effect,  that  *'  the  real  creation  of  God  is  Spirit; "  that  '^  were  mind 
withdrawn  there  would  be  no  matter;''  that  matter  has  not  the  ability 
to  know,  and  ^^  what  does  not  know  does  not  really  exist"  (p.  57).  From 
this  it  follows  that  ^'  the  real  presence  of  God  belongs  to  the  system  of 
rational  experience  and  not  to  the  field  of  mechanical  energies."  Hence, 
'^  what  constitutes  the  universe  a  reality  to  G^  are  the  spirits  he  has  created 
to  inhabit  it ";  therefore,  He  cares  for  these  spirits  and  "  will  remain  in 
active  relations  with  them,"  for  only  thus  can  He  complete  His  creation 
through  discipline  and  instruction.  The  Divine  Being  must  be  everywhere 
operative,  and  His  beneficence  leads  Him  to  creative  action  that  never 
ceases.  Thus  creation  is  a  continuous  process.  *'  The  Will  of  God  is  the 
energy  of  the  universe,  uniform  and  permanent  in  quantity,  yet  expressinp: 
itself  in  modes  of  an  infinite  variety ''  (p.  69).  Evolution,  therefore,  is  but 
the  continuance  of  the  creative  process.  '*  Why,  then,  may  not  new  anrl 
higher  types  appear  in  the  modes  and  forms  of  being  known  to  history  as 
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politics,  ethics,  reli^on  ?  In  other  words,  may  not  the  very  Power  wbicli 
determined  the  appearance  of  the  first  form,  and  the  whole  coarse  of  evolu- 
tion from  it,  determine  also  the  appearance  of  creative  Persons  in  history 
and  of  all  the  events  which  may  follow  from  their  appearance  ?  Might  we 
not  descrilie  the  failure  of  the  fit  or  the  needed  man  to  appear  at  some 
supreme  moment  as  a  failure  which  affects  the  whole  creation  ?  And  would 
not  the  work  he  did  for  God  be  the  measure  of  the  degree  of  the  Divine 
Presence  or  quantity  of  the  Divine  energy  immanent  with  Him  ?  .  .  .  . 
Would  it  n(it  be  absolutely  consistent  with  the  whole  past  history  of  the 
creative  action  as  written  in  the  living  forms  which  ha\'e  dwelt  and 
struggled  on  our  earth,  that  the  Creator  should  do  for  the  higher  life  of  man 
what  He  has  done  for  the  lower — create  the  first  form^.  e  ,  fiist  not  in  the 
chronological  but  in  the  logical  and  essential,  or  typical  and  normative 
sense— the  form  after  and  from  and  through  which  the  higher  life  may  be 
realized  ?"  (pp.  59,  60).  Does  this  mean  that  Dr.  Fairbaim  throws  the 
Incarnation  into  the  evolutionary  process,  and  thus  g^ts  rid  of  any  antagon- 
ism between  it  and  the  scientific  order  of  nature  ?  Is  the  Incarnation  super- 
natural only  in  the  same  sense  in  which  any  creative  Person  of  a  new  and 
higher  type  in  politics  is  supernatural— being  the  result  of  the  continued 
creative  activity  of  the  Divine  Being  ?  Surely  this  cannot  be  Dr.  Fairbaim 's 
meaning,  for  this  would  destroy  the  true  supematuralism  of  the  Person  of 
Christ ;  and  no  one  can  read  the  second  Book  of  his  volume  and  doubt  tliat 
its  author  accepts  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  carrying  with  it  the  full 
Deity  of  Christ,  in  the  Church's  sense  of  those  terms.  To  say  the  least, 
therefore,  Dr.  Fairbaim  has  expressed  himself  here  in  a  very  objectionable 
manner. 

The  lecture  on  the  Philosophy  of  Ethics  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  book. 
The  untenable  nature  of  utilitarian,  hedonistic  and  evolutionisUo  ethics  is 
exhibited  in  a  striking  way,  and  the  imperious  ^'  ought "  is  brought  forward 
to  show  conscience  as  an  integral  part  of  man's  nature.  But  '*  we  can  Ofm- 
ceive  a  personal  conscience  only  where  it  can  express  a  universal  law,  and 
moral  freedom  only  where  there  is  a  supreme  ethical  Will  to  govern  '*  (p.  84). 
What  is  valid  in  the  ethics  and  arguments  of  Butler  and  of  Kant  is  recog- 
nized ,  and  some  of  their  positions  rightly  criticised.  The  relation,  finally,  of 
this  philosophy  of  ethics  to  the  probability  of  the  appearance  of  the  super- 
natural Person,  Jesus  Christ,  is  brought  out  as  follows  :  '*  If,  then,  man  by 
his  moral  being  touches  the  skirts  of  God,  and  God  in  enforcing  His  law  is 
ever,  by  means  of  great  persons,  shaping  the  life  of  man  to  its  diviner  issues, 
what  could  be  more  consonant,  alike  with  man's  nature  and  God's  method 
of  forming  or  reforming  it,  than  that  He  should  send  a  supreme  Personality 
as  the  vehicle  of  highest  good  to  the  race  ?  Without  such  a  Personality  the 
moral  forces  of  time  would  lack  unity,  and  without  unity  they  would  be 
without  organization,  purpose  or  efficiency.  If  a  Person  has  appeared  in 
history  who  has  achieved  such  a  position  and  fulfilled  such  functions,  how 
can  lie  be  more  fitly  described  than  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of 
man  ?"  (p.  93).  Putting  the  best  interpretation  upon  these  words,  for  their 
exact  meaning  might  be  doubtful  in  the  light  of  the  previous  discussion, 
they  certainly  present  the  point  strongly. 

Tlie  question  of  the  supernatural  Person  as  affected  by  the  problem  of 
evil  is  discussed  in  two  chapters.  The  first  of  these  is  historical  and  critical, 
showing  how  the  thinkers  of  the  past  have  looked  at  this  problem,  and  esti- 
mating the  importance  of  their  contributions  to  the  subject.  The  theories  of 
optiniinm  and  pessimism  are  here  subjected  to  keen  and  just  criticism.  The 
second  of  the  chapters  contains  some  suggestions  toward  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  evil.    Tlie  treatment  of  moral  evil  is  in  some  respects  suggestive. 
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though  it  is  difficult  to  say  anything  new  on  this  thesie.  God  is  moved  to 
create  by  the  end,  on  the  Divine  side,  of  His  own  glory ;  on  the  created  side, 
by  the  creature's  good.  But  the  good  will  of  the  Creator  toward  the  creature 
must  be  conditioned  by  the  capacity  and  capability  of  the  created.  The 
creatures  must  be  spirits  that  are  made  in  God's  image,  yet  free  to  work  out 
their  own  destiny.  Freedom  is  the  condition  of  the  existence  of  moral 
beings.  If  God  could  interfere  with  their  freedom  to  choose  evil,  they 
would  become  non-moral  automata.  In  other  words,  God  could  not  create 
persons  who  would  be  certain  to  keep  their  first  estate.  Tlieir  freedom 
necessarily  carried  with  it  the  possibility  of  sinning.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
disputed  point  and  one  on  which  we  cannot  dogmatize.  We  do  not  think 
Dr.  Fairbairn  has  added  much  to  tlie  solution  of  the  problem.  How  moral 
evil  would  call  for  the  supernatural  Person,  Jesus  Christ,  is  strikingly 
brought  out :  **  On  the  contrary,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  evil  was  the 
mute  but  potent  appeal  of  the  creation  to  the  Creator  not  to  forsake  the 
work  of  His  hands ;  and  was  it  not  an  appeal  His  own  very  honor  bound  Him 
to  regard  ? 

*^  In  this  chapter  we  have  labored  to  keep  our  thought  strictly  within  the 
lines  of  a  natural  and  rational  theology,  but  the  point  whither  the  argument 
has  been  tending  is  clear :  Nature  cannot  here  speak  the  last  word ;  we 
must  wait  tlra  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God.  To  allow  evil  to  become  and  to 
continue  without  any  purpose  of  redemption— i.  6.,  to  leave  it  as  an  ultimate 
fact  and  the  final  state  of  created  existence— were  to  us  an  absolutely  incon- 
ceivable act  in  a  good  and  holy  and  gracious  God.  And  so  we  may  conclude 
this  chapter  with  two  questions :  (a)  May  not  the  existence  of  evil  explain 
and  justify  the  event  which  we  call  the  Incarnation  ?  and  (b)  How  can  we 
conceive  the  justice  and  the  goodness  of  God  in  relation  to  evil  if  His  con- 
tinued and  final  action  toward  it  be  excluded  from  consideration  ?"  (pp.  167, 
168). 

The  philosophy  of  history  is  next  discussed  as  it  bears  on  the  great  problem 
we  are  considering.  The  starting  point  is  the  position  that  creative  energy 
can  be  studied  even  better  in  history  than  in  the  field  of  nature ;  for  God  is 
more  immanent  in  man  in  one  sense  than  in  nature.  The  unity  and  order  of 
history,  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  gradual  development  of  the 
"ethical  process"— all  go  to  show  that  there  is  a  God  who  governs  the 
world.  ^' And  if  when  life  is  studied  in  the  concrete  present  n^e  can  see  only 
this  conflict  of  lawless  wills,  how,  when  the  whole  is  regarded,  can  there  be 
any  room  for  the  idea  of.  law,  or  progress,  or  purpose  ?"  (p.  178).  The  only 
explanation  is  an  overruling  Providence.  Modem  research  has  proved  that 
the  main  factors  by  which  the  higher  ideas  and  emotions  are  evoked  for  in- 
corporation in  human  conduct,  custom  or  institution  is  religion.  Thus  we 
are  led  to  take  up  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

One  chapter  in  the  treatment  of  this  great  subject  deals  with  the  Idea  and 
origin  of  religion.  *•  Religion  is  subjectively  man's  consciousness  of  relation 
to  supra-sensible  being,  and  objectively  the  beliefs,  the  rite8,'the  customs  and 
the  institutions  which  are  incorporated  in  this  consciousness  "  (p.  200).  This 
is  an  admirable  definition,  especially  as  explicated  in  the  next  few  pages. 
The  term  ''  consciousness  "  is  taken,  rightly  we  are  sure,  in  the  comprehen- 
sive sense  as  including  "  the  whole  energy  of  man  as  a  reasonable  spirit." 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  Principal  Fairbairn  emphasizes  here  especially  the 
element  of  belief,  or  the  intellectual  element,  as  an  essential  of  religion.  As 
to  the  origin  of  religion,  the  author  makes  it  to  be  subjectively  the  religious 
instinct;  man  is  religious  by  a  necessity  of  nature — which  is,  we  are 
convinced,  the  right  view  of  the  matter.  The  origin  of  any  particular  relig- 
ion is  due  to  this  subjective  factor  as  influenced  by  environment,  meaning  by 
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that  term  raoe,  plftce,  ethnical  relations^  heredity,  the  social  Ideal  and  creative 

personal  itlea* 

The  great  historical  rdigions  are  next  subjected  to  exam i nation.    The 
reason  the  author  gives  for  going  into  this  discussion  is  jtlmt  he  is  oonvlucM 
there  can  be  a  philosophy  of  religion  only  when  the  religions  are  histoncaHy 
studied*    We  have  not  space  even  to  indicate  our  author's  treatment  of  this 
part  of  his  subject,  altbough  It  is  extremely  Interesting  and  instructive. 
This  discussion  leads  up  naturally  to  *'  Founded  Eeligloos  and  their  Fonnd- 
eti/'    The  part  played  by  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Christian  religion  involves 
principle  and  problems  which  belong  to  the  philosophy  of  religion  and  to  it3 
comparative  study.    This  is  the  raison  d/itrt  of  the  present  chapter.    Dr* 
Fuir bairn  classifies  religions  in  accordance  with  the  division  0rst  clearly 
brought  out  by  Prof*  Whitney  and  afterwards  adopted  by  others,  viz., 
natural  or  spontaneous  religions  and  founded  or  personal  religious.    Our 
author  declares  there  are  only  three  religions  belonging  to  the  latter  class— 
Buddhism,  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity.    By  the  study  of  the  two 
former  religions  Fairbaim  endeavors  to  discover  canoasof  criticism  or  regu- 
lative ideas  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Chriatian  religion  and  states  the 
following  as  the  result  of  his  study:  I,  The  Founder  and  His  Religion  a 
finity.    IL  He  has  both  an  ideal  and  a  historical  signiQcatice,    IlL  His  his- 
torical significance  determineB  the  form  of  His  religion.    IV.  His  Ideal  aig- 
nidcanca  determines  its  value  for  man.    Y,  His  Word  never  ceaaes.    The 
author  declares  that  we  should  not  shrink  from  applying  these  regulative 
ideas  to  the  connection  between  Jeaus  Christ  and  the  CbristJan  religion  (p. 
295).    The  application*  however,  of  these  canons  of  ciiticism  is  of  the  most 
hiformal  and  general  character.    They  are  applied,  to  be  sure,  in  a  loose  way 
to  Jesus  and  Ills  religion,  but  not  as  an  organizing  principle.    One  has  to 
search  through  the  remaiuder  of  the  volume  here  and  there  to  see  where  the 
application  comes  in^  and  is  sometimes  extremely  dubious  whether  he  has 
found  it.    In  fact  the  attempt  to  deduce  such  canons  from  two  religions  and 
to  apply  them  as  necessarily  regulative  of  the  connection  between  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  religion,  is  a  procedure  of  more  than  doubtful  vtilidity. 
I  jThe  enunciation  of  these  regulative  principles  forms  the  transition  to 
Book  II  of  the  work,  which  Is  entitled  "The  Person  of  Christ  and  the 
Making  of  the  Christian  Religion,"    The  connection  between  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  Christian  religion  can  be  studied,  first  of  aU,  in  the  literature  that 
contains  the  original  sources  bearing  on  the  life  of  Jesus— that  is,  the  Goa- 
pels  and  other  Apostolic  writings.    Dr.  Fairbairn  sets  forth  the  accepted 
view  as  to  the  priority  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  to  the  Gospels,  and  without 
going  into  any  critical  discussion  assumes  as  settled  the  genuineuess  of  at 
least  the  larger  Bpistles  of  Paul  and  the  historicity  of  the  Evangelists  and  of 
the  Book  of  Acts.    The  Goipel  according  to  John  is  later  on  used  as  if  ii 
were  genuine^  though  no  formal  declaration  is  made  on  this  point.    After 
this  discussion  the  book  is  divided  into  three  parts:  I.  The  Founder  as  a 
histtuical    Person,  or   Jesus  as    he  appears   in   the   Synoptical   Gospels; 
II.    The   Creation   of   the   Christian   Religion  by  the   Interpretation   of 
the  Person  of  Christ  [by  the  Apostles];  III,  The  Heligion  of  Christ  as 
thus  interpreted  compared  with  the  Ideal  of    Religion  as  conserved  and 
exemplided  In  the  Historical  Religions.    In  his  opening  chapter  in  Part  I 
the  author  sets  forth,  hrst,  tlie  uaturalistic  view  of  Jesus  that  was  held 
by  some  during  His  life;  and,  waiving  the  question  of  the  miracles  of 
JesuB  for  the  moment,  Fairbairn  asks.  How  does  it  happen  on  the  basis 
of  naturalism  that  such   extraordinary  and  recreative  historical   conse- 
quences  should   have   flowed   from  the  life  and  death  of  a  mere  man? 
But  the  supernatural  view  as  to  Jesus  gradually  dawned  on  the  Aposlte 
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as  related  by  the  Synoptists,  and  culminated  in  the  Gospel  of  John 
in  the  Lo^os  doctrine.  This  supernatural  view  makes  Jesus  to  be  a  rational 
and  conscious  unity.  On  any  other  view  the  Jesus  that  is  depicted  in  the 
Evani^lists  is  an  insoluble  enigma.  Taking  up  now  the  miracles  of  Jesus, 
Dr.  Fairbaim  points  out  with  great  force  and  insight  how  sane  and  prudent 
they  were,  with  what  a  loving  purpose  they  were  worked  and  in  what  moral 
service.  These  considerations  enhance  the  probability  that  they  happened, 
especially  as  connected  with  the  Person  found  by  other  reasoning  to  be 
supernatural. 

The  chapter  on  the  ethical  transcendence  of  Jesus  need  not  detain  us. 
The  usual  view  as  to  Jesus*  being  an  ethical  ideal  and  an  absolutely  sinless 
being  is  well  presented.  This  does  not  prove  the  Deity  of  Jesus,  but  it  paves 
the  way  for  it. 

The  author  now  turns  to  the  religious  personality  of  Jesus  as  interpreted 
by  Himself.  The  simplicity,  spontaneity,  profundity,  and  universal  charac- 
ter of  His  teaching  are  exhibited  by  the  author  in  excellent  style.  It  is  also 
pointed  out  that  the  flavor  of  the  age  and  the  people  and  the  place  so  pene- 
trates this  teaching  that  it  shows  Jesus  could  not  have  been  a  shadowy 
unreality,  as  the  mythical  hypothesis  makes  out,  but  there  must  have  been  a 
living  man  among  living  men,  revealing  wonderful  truths.  Jesus'  teaching 
as  to  His  own  Person  is  analyzed  and  His  divine  claim  set  forth  in  a  masterly 
way.  The  nature  and  the  consequences  of  the  death  of  Jesus  in  His  own 
eyes  are  subjected  to  a  remarkably  painstaking  and  minute  study.  The  aim 
is  to  present  it,  of  course,  as  was  the  case  with  reference  to  His  doctrine  of 
His  Person,  from  a  Biblico-theological  viewpoint,  exhibiting  the  legitimate 
meaning  of  Jesus'  words,  yet  not  reading  into  them  the  later  developments 
of  Apostolic  thought.  Perhaps  Jesus'  own  interpretation  of  the  significance 
of  His  death  is  as  well  brought  out  at  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as 
anywhere  else.  Fairbaim  states  Jesus'  view  thus :  "  He  conceives  Himself 
as  the  Lamb  sacrificed  in  order  to  mark  and  seal  the  people  of  God — i.e.,  es- 
tablish His  covenant ;  but  He  also  at  the  same  moment  sits  in  the  seat  of  the 
host  or  father,  who  sums  up  in  himself  the  household,  acts  and  speaks  as 
their  sole  and  responsible  head.  As  the  one  He  distributes  the  elements 
which  symbolize  the  sacrifice;  as  the  other  He  is  the  sacrifice  which  the 
elements  symbolize"  (p.  424). 

In  Part  II  the  Apostolic  interpretation  of  the  Person  of  Christ  is  given. 
Thi8  is  also  a  study  in  Biblical  theology  and  a  very  excellent  one.  The  views 
of  Paul,  John,  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  are  presented, 
showing  their  conception  of  Christ's  Person.  Dr.  Fairbairn  gives  the  words 
of  these  writers  their  full  significance  and  presents  their  conception  as  one 
setting  forth  the  complete  Deity  of  Our  Lord.  But  how  did  the  Apostles 
get  such  a  high,  sublime  idea  of  the  Person  of  Christ  ?  Did  Paul  invent  it  ? 
Was  it  the  result  of  a  mythical  process  ?  No,  answers  Fairbairn.  The  mar- 
velous agreement  of  the  Ai)ostolic  literature  as  to  who  Jesus  was  could  have 
con;e  only  from  the  mind  of  Christ  Himself;  it  was  merely  a  reflection  of  His 
own  teaching,  and  it  was  this  conception  of  the  Deity  of  Our  Lord  that 
created  the  Christian  religion. 

The  last  chapter  of  this  Part  II  is  on  the  Death  of  Christ  and  Christian 
Worship ;  and  the  suggestive  plan  is  adopted  of  construing  the  death  of 
Christ  not  as  a  doctrine,  but  through  its  function  in  the  Christian  religion. 
Why  was  Jesus  Christ  the  object  of  such  fervent  adoration  ?  Why  was  He 
worshiped  with  such  devotion  and  love  ?  The  answer  can  be  found  only  in 
the  Apostolic  interpretation  of  His  death.  As  this  is  an  interesting  and  im- 
portant point  we  quote  verbatim :  ^' There  is  no  other  religion  which  has  a 
crucified  or  slain  person  as  the  sole  and  sufficient  medium  through  which 
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God  approaches  mau  and  man  approaches  Grod.  This  surprised  ancient  as  it 
has  perplexed  modern  thought ;  but,  considered  simply  as  a  matter  of  factr 
without  the  Cross  the  religion  could  not  have  been.  Christ  is  in  the  Apos- 
tolical records  conceived  as  a  Saviour  who  saves  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself, 
as '  the  Lamb  of  God,'  without  blemish  and  without  spot,  *  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,'  yet  offered  at  the  end  of  the  ages  that  He  might 
redeem  manlby  His  precious  blood.  ^  He  is  our  passover  sacrificed  for  us,' 
'  whom  God  set  forth  as  a  propitiatory  (person),  in  order  that  He  might  be 
just  and  the  justifier  of  him  who  is  of  the  faith  of  Jesus'"  (pp.  481,482). 
We  have  not  space  to  go  into  the  long  discussion  that  follows,  setting  forth 
in  detail  the  exact  Apostolic  interpretation  of  the  death  of  Jesus;  but,  in  ad- 
dition  to  the  quotation  just  given,  we  subjoin  the  following  as  being  perhaps 
the  most  significant :  "  Christ  offered  Himself  to  God.  Why  ?  For  our  sins. 
Wherein  was  He  distinguished  from  the  Levitical  high  priests?  He  was 
sinless,  they  were  sinful ;  and  so  while  they  needed  to  offer  for  themselves,. 
He  did  not.  How,  then,  shall  we  conceive  a  sacrificial  act  which  was  purely 
for  others  and  in  no  respect  for  the  offerer  Himself  ?  We  may  be  too  fastid- 
ious to  use  the  terms  ^  vicarious '  and  ^  substitutionary,'  but  it  is  easier  to 
object  to  the  terms  than  to  escape  the  idea  they  express"  (p.  £00).  These 
quotations  would  indicate  that  Fairbaim,  while  he  does  not  emphasize  as 
much  as  he  might,  yet  accepts  and  teaches,  the  satisfaction  theory  of  the 
Atonement. 

Tlie  third  part  of  this  second  book  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of 
the  entire  volume.  Ttie  question  is,  Can  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  claim 
to  be  ttie  ideal  of  religion  ?  Is  it  fitted  to  be  the  only  real  and  universal 
one  ?  Tlie  answer  is,  yes ;  and  for  the  following  reasons,  given  in  three  sepa- 
rate chapters :  1.  Christ  founded  a  Kingdom  in  which  all  people  of  all  tribes 
and  nations  could  come.  Its  ideal  was  perfect  obedience  towards  God,  em- 
bodied in  perfect  duty  to  man.  Men  were  to  enter  this  Kingdom  simply  by 
becoming  disciples  of  Jesus,  not  by  obeying  a  multitude  of  positive  laws, 
ceremonial,  administrative,  and  coercive.  Jesus  Himself  embodied  the  ideal 
of  character  and  conduct.  And  though  He  was  the  Head  of  the  Kingdom, 
His  sovereignty  was  purely  spiritual.  These  ideas  were  fitted  to  become 
universal  ones  in  an  ideal  religion.  2.  But  the  religion  of  Jesus  can  become 
the  universal  religion  by  reason  of  its  idea  of  God  as  interpreteil  by  Christ. 
Tliis  idea  is  dissociated  from  a  tribe  and  attached  to  a  person  who  reveals 
God's  universal  fatherhood.  Tlie  value  of  individual  man  as  man  is  set 
forih  and  the  unity  of  the  race  prochiiined— one  origin,  one  nature,  one  des- 
tiny. All  persons  without  distinction  can  obtain  salvation  through  faith  in 
Jesns  Christ.  3.  The  religion  of  Christ  is  also  fitted  to  become  the  universal 
religion  by  reiison  of  the  freedom  of  its  worship.  It  is  not  attached,  like 
Judaism  or  Ishirnisni,  to  one  holy  place.  The  God  of  Jesus  Christ  can  be 
worshiped  anywhere.  Nor  is  this  worship  tied  to  an  elaborate  ritual  or  to 
stereotyped  customs  and  usaj^es  as  a  ground  of  acceptance.  The  sole  neces- 
sary institution  for  worshii)  is  Jesus  Clirist.  The  worshii)er  must  come 
through  Him.  Such  a  religion  as  this,  so  admirably  adapted  to  universiil 
acceptance,  can  but  be  from  God.  Principal  Fairbairn  has  given  us  in  these 
last  chapters  a  fine  specimen  of  cogent  Apologetic  reasoning. 

In  a  few  concluding  words  the  fact  is  pointed  out  that  the  function  Christ 
has  really  fulfilled  in  History— the  place  He  has  actually  occupied  in  the 
world— cori-espouds  to  the  ideal  conception  of  His  Person.  One  might  thiulc 
that  the  author  would  do  more  than  merely  point  out  this  fact,  since  lie  em- 
phasized  so  greatly  at  the  start  the  argument  for  the  Incarnation  based  on 
Christ's  place  in  History.  We  have  only  to  recall  certain  words  in  the  intro- 
ductory chapter  to  see  how  true  tl)is  is.    ''  The  principle  which  underlies  the 
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di:M:u88ion  we  may  further  state  in  these  terms:  the  conceptiou  of  Christ 
stands  related  to  history  as  the  idea  of  God  is  related  to  Nature-^'.e.,  each  is 
in  its  own  sphere  the  factor  of  order  or  the  constitutive  condition  of  a 
rational  system.  The  study  of  nature  has  been  the  means  of  unfolding,  ex- 
plicatinf?  and  defining  the  contents  of  the  idea  of  God ;  the  study  of  history 
has  developed,  amplified  and  justified  the  conception  of  Christ "  (pp.  17, 18). 
Dr.  Fairbairn,  however,  does  not  see  fit,  for  some  reason,  to  go  into  a  de- 
tailed examination  and  discus.sion  of  the  Philosophy  of  History  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  in  order  to  substantiate  his  thesis.  He  may 
take  for  granted  that  the  Oesta  Ckristi  are  so  well  known  that  a  formal  and 
protracted  submission  of  evidence  was  unnecessary.  But  an  author  has  no 
right  to  take  for  granted  the  truth  of  one  of  his  main  contention^  in  fact 
what  he  announces  as  *^  the  principle  which  underlies  the  discusMon."  We 
suspect  that  the  confusion  of  organizing  principles  is  responsible  for  the 
measrre  fulfillment  of  the  programme. 

A  few  general  remarks  will  conclude  our  review  of  the  work. 

The  theistic  argumentation  is  notably  incomplete.  '^Rational  Realism," 
the  moral  argument,  the  interpretation  of  the  Philosophy  of  History  and 
(we  should  judge)  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  are  adduced  as  evidence  of 
the  Divine  existence.  Probably  the  author  limited  himself  to  these  because 
in  his  judgment  they  were  also  the  ones  that  best  pointed  towards  the 
coming  of  the  Supernatural  Person,  Jesus  Christ.  Whether  any  of  the  other 
arguments  could  be  equally  well  used  in  this  way  is  a  question  into  which 
we  cannot  enter. 

A  fact  to  which  attention  should  be  called  and  which  has  greatly  surprised 
us  is  that  Dr.  Fairbairn  lias  omitted  altogether  from  his  system  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ.  This  omission  was,  we  should  think,  accidental. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fundamental  place  it  occupies  in  the  historic 
facts  connected  with  the  life  of  Christ  on  which  the  Christian  religion  is 
built.  If  so,  it  cannot  be  omitted  from  a  complete  Philosophy  of  the 
Christian  Religion. 

We  are  almost  as  much  surprised  to  discover  that  Principal  Fairbairn  has 
in  this  work  no  Eschatology.  He  brings  out  the  doctrine  of  sin  very  well  in 
connection  with  the  signiticance  of  the  death  of  Christ  both  as  interpreted 
by  Himself  and  by  the  Apostles,  showing  how  Christ  bore  the  guilt  of  our 
sin.  But  what,  in  its  consequences,  is  the  relation  of  sin  to  the  next  world, 
and  how  does  Christ's  work  in  our  behalf  bear  on  the  life  beyond  the  grave  ? 
Dr.  Fairbairn  does  not  say.  Yet  the  Xew  Testament  writers  have  much  to 
say  on  this  i)oint;  and  if  Dr.  Fairbairn  does  not  believe  that  any  eschatology 
whatever  is  essential  to  the  (Christian  religion,  he  has  cut  himself  loose  from 
evangelical  Christendom.  But  this  omission  must  surely,  like  the  former, 
be  an  accidentiil  one. 

We  fear,  on  reading  over  our  review,  that  we  have  not  given  to  this  work 
its  due  meed  of  praise;  for,  in  spite  of  its  being  open  to  some  serious 
criticisms,  it  is  a  great  book.  The  Principal  of  Mansfield  College  has  shown 
a  wealth  of  knowledge,  a  fecundity  of  thought,  a  power  of  analysis  and  also 
of  synthesis,  a  strength  of  reasoning,  a  happy  faculty  of  ^'  putting  things," 
and  otlier  attainments  and  qualities  that  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  living 
Apologists.  His  work  is  a  contribution  to  Christian  Apologetics  which  no 
one  interested  in  the  subject  can  afford  to  miss. 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Benjamin  Lewis  Hobson. 

Lb  Sentiment  Reliqieux.    Par  Henri  Bois,  Professeur  a  la  Faculte  de 
Th^ologie  Protestante  de  Montauban.    8vo,  pp.  64.    Paris:  Librairie 
Fischbacher,  1902. 
In  this  pamphlet  we  have  the  discourse  delivered  by  Prof.  Bois  at  the 
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openiDg  meeUiigof  the  theological  school  at  Montauban  for  the  sesalon  of 
1901-1902,  Like  all  that  Prof.  Boia  writes  it  is  notable  n%  once  for  its  elo- 
qaence  and  its  precision  of  sbatement*  The  subject  aeems  to  have  been 
chosen  with  conscious  reference  to  the  interest  now  being  shown  by  tbe  psy- 
chologiBts  in  the  phenomena  of  religion.  The  disconrse  opens  with  a  brief 
enumeratiou  of  the  contributions  recently  made  to  the  understand  Ln^  of  the 
psychology  of  religion,  and  an  appeal  to  theologians,  based  on  both  sclen- 
tiQc  and  apologetical  grounds,  to  take  up  the  study  of  that  subject.  On 
scientific  grounds,  since  it  is  well,  if  piety  is  to  be  studied,  that  it  should  be 
studied  by  those  who  are  themselves  pious.  On  apologetical  grounds,  since 
if  ilie  investigation  of  the  psychology  of  religion  is  left  to  Uiose  indifferent 
or  hostile  to  religionHi  greiit  risk  is  run  of  settling  in  the  public  mind  mora  or 
fewer  false  prejudices  concerning  the  whole  subject,  which  It  may  prove 
later  somewhat  difficult  to  eradicate* 

Prof*  Bois  chooses  as  his  special  subject  in  this  discourse  tlie  religious 
feeling.  Ills  reason  for  this  is  that  it  is  this  tliat  is  generally  considefed  to 
be  the  very  essence  of  personal  religion,  the  substance  of  piety.  His  mode  of 
treatment  leads  him  first  to  pass  In  review  the  different  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  define  the  religious  feeling  and  to  ascertain  its  exact  nature  and 
signifieancet  closiug  with  his  own  ;  and  then  to  seek  to  determine  the  rela- 
tion of  religious  feeling  to  religious  knowledge  on  the  one  baiid  and  to  relig- 
ious vnlition  on  the  other,  Tht*  address  ends  with  a  few  words  of  earnest 
exhortation  to  tht*  students  of  Montauban,  designed  to  carry  home  to  them 
the  lessons  the  discussion  suggests. 

The  religious  feeling,  then,  rn^f.  Bois  uc-ges,  is  lo  the  first  place  not  to  be 
identified  with  physical  modifications,  as  if  it  were  merely  the  subjective 
expression  of  internal  organic  movements,  manifesting  themselves  obscmely 
in  consciousness,— in  accordance  wUb  the  widely  adopted  but  absurd  doc- 
trine of  James  and  Lange,  Dtimas  and  Ribot,  that  emotion  in  general  is  but 
a  physicaJ  state  becoming  conscious  of  itself,  that  a  mother  luomning  her 
dead  thild,  for  example,  is  not  weeping  because  she  is  sorry  but  rather  is 
sorry  because  she  weeps  I  Keither  is  it  on  the  other  Imnd  to  be  explained  aa 
merely  the  feeling  of  the  intinite,  as  Sclileiermacher  once  suggested  and  Max 
Miiller  insisted,— which  seems  all  the  more  absurd  to  M.  Bois  because  from 
bis  Keo-Kantian  standpoint  he  hardly  knows  wjiat 'Hhe  infinite  *' means. 
Nor  yet  again  Is  it  to  be  confounded  with  the  moral  feeling^  as  the  school  of 
Clear  Malan  teaches^  seeing  that  morality  and  relijyion  can  and  do  exist  in 
aeparallou*  Nor  even  still  further  can  it  be  reduced  to  the  social  feeling  as 
Durkheim  imagines,  since  history  shows  us  that  it  is  rather  to  individual 
initiative  that  religious  sentiments  commonly  owe  their  origin.  It  has, 
nevertheless,  points  of  very  close  resemblance  to  the  social  feeling*  For 
precisely  what  the  religious  feeling  is,  is  *'  a  feeling  analogons  to  the  feeling 
which  unfolds  itself  in  the  reciprocal  relations  of  humitn  per^ousi  but  a  feel- 
ing relative  to  superhuman  persons,  and  therefore  a  supra-social  feeling, 
which  unfolds  itseU  in  the  relations  of  divers  human  persons  witb  the  deity, 
conceived  as  multiple  or  single'*  (p.  1^8)*  Two  equally  indispensable  traits 
characterize  this  Divinity  who  is  the  object  of  the  concrete,  liistorical  relig- 
ious feeling :  (I )  pov^tr^  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  the  author  of  our  being,  or 
at  least  the  sovereign  of  the  world,  or  at  least  our  mptrior ;  and  (2)  liktntm 
to  145,  In  virtue  of  whiclk  lie  is  of  our  kind. 

This  definition,  it  will  be  ohserved,  requires  a  ptrmnal  deity  as  the 
involved  object  of  the  religious  feeling*  And  M*  Bois  does  not  hesitate  to 
draw  out  this  implication  with  sharp  emphasis.  Buddhism,  which  is  often 
advanced  as  a  case  of  a  religion  without  any  god  at  all,  he  treats  as  merely 
an  evanescent  metaphysical  speculation  provoked  by  a  progressive  dissohi- 
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tiou  of  previous  religions,— an  episode  of  pantheistic  metaphysics  between 
two  periods  of  religion,—'^  the  bitter  and  withered  fruit  of  speculation, 
ripened  in  the  bosom  of  a  decomposition  of  religious  faith."  Pantheism  he 
looks  upon  as  a  stage  in  '^  the  degradation,  the  progressive  extinction  of 
religion,"  through  which  it  passes  before  it  vanishes  into  declared  atheism. 
"Nowhere,"  he  remarks,  "does  humanity  enter  upon  religion  by  way  of 
pantheism,  and  much  less  by  way  of  atheism.  What  we  find  at  the  begin- 
ning, in  humanity  already  separated  from  its  Creator  by  the  fall  and  little 
by  little  losing  knowledge  of  the  one  Grod,  is  belief  in  numerous  personal  gods, 
however  diversely  these  gods  may  be  conceived  and  imagined.  But  the 
feeling  and  the  thought  of  man  tend  to  emerge  from  this  inferior  stnte,  in 
seeking  to  do  justice  to  that  need  for  unity  so  deeply  rooted  by  CI  >d  in 
our  nature.  This  unity  can  be  reached,  however,  by  two  contrary  pro- 
cesses. The  first  consists  in  rising  from  the  idea  of  multiple  divine  persons 
to  the  idea  of  a  single  divine  person,  ever  greater  and  more  powerful,  and 
ever  more  personal  in  proportion  as  he  is  conceived  more  clearly  as  one. 
The  object  of  the  religious  feeling  and  the  religious  feeling  itself  develop 
and  purify  themselves :  this  is  monotheism.  The  other  process  consists  in 
eliminating  the  plurality  of  persons  by  eliminating  little  by  little  the  very 
idea  of  personality  and  by  withdrawing  from  God  first  moral  qualities,  then 
intelligence,  until  what  remains  is  nothing  more  than  brute  force,  and  soon 
only  a  substance  more  and  more  vague  and  amorphous,  an  I  know  not  what, 
which  has  no  name  in  any  language :  this  is  the  degradation,  the  progressive 
extinction  of  religion,  wliich  passes  through  pantheism  to  vanish  ultimately 
in  declared  atlieism  "  (pp.  29-30). 

For  the  proper  estimation  of  this  theory  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
religions  it  is  needful  to  note  that  it  professes  to  give  account  of  them  only 
as  exhibited  in  '•humanity  already  separated  from  its  Creator  by  the  fall, 
and  little  by  little  becoming  ignorant  of  the  one  God."  A  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  one  God  is  therefore  presupposed  :  and  the  monotheism  which  is 
presented  as  a  development  out  of  a  precedent  polytheism  must  be  conceived 
therefore  as  a  recovery  of  a  lost  primitive  belief.  Perhaps  this  scheme  may 
strike  some  as  sui)erfluously  complicated,  and  the  query  may  very  well  arise 
why  we  may  not  look  upon  polytheism  simply  as  a  stage  of  religious  deterio- 
ration ;  and  monotheism  as  everywhere  a  survival  of  a  more  primitive  state, 
wherever  it  is  not  obviously  an  importation  from  abroad.  Assuredly  the 
primary  fact  in  the  history  of  religion  is  the  tendency  of  man  to  create  his 
god  in  his  own  image.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  appears  to  us  to  have  adduced 
excellent  reasons  for  believing  that  this  is  everywhere  true;  tLat  unsophisti- 
cated man  everywhere  forms  for  himself  a  deity  which  is  just  a  magnified 
man ;  and  that  the  multiplication  of  spiritual  existences  marks  a  subsequent 
stage  of  development.  M.  Tarde  seems  to  us  to  speak  precisely  to  the  point 
when  he  says:  "  It  is  necessarily  in  his  own  image,  from  the  beginning,  but 
in  his  psychological  and  not  corporeal  image,  that  the  savage  conceives  his 
gods.  He  lends  to  them  not  his  forms  but  his  feelings,  his  passions,  his 
ideas.  This  initial  psychomorpUism  is  the  permanent  element  in  the  concei)- 
tion  of  God  "  (quoted  on  p.  27).  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  those  religions 
which  represent  the  upward  look  of  man  as  he  feels  after  God,  if  haply  he 
may  find  Him— the  whole  body  of  the  natural  religions— we  do  not  see  but 
that  this  is  the  most  rational  account  to  give  of  their  origin  as  well  as  the 
account  most  accordant  with  their  own  reminiscences.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing, of  course,  that  the  origin  of  the  one  religion  which  represents  the  reach- 
ing down  of  God  to  man  to  renew  from  His  side  the  relations  broken  by  and 
at  the  fall— the  one  supernatural  religion— must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

The  second  part  of  M.  Bois'  address  bases  itself  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
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former  section,  that  the  relifl:ious  feeling  is  a  feeling  that  unfolds  itself  in  the 
personal  relations  between  man  and  a  deity  conceived  as  personal ;  and  raises 
the  two  further  questions  of  (1)  wliat  are  the  relations  of  this  religious  feel- 
ing with  the  intellect,  and  (2)  what  are  its  relations  with  the  will.  The  main 
purpose  of  this  portion  of  the  address  seems  to  be  to  exhibit  the  variety  and 
richneasof  the  interrelations  and  interactions  of  the  intellect,  feelings  and 
will  in  matters  of  religion.  Subordinate  only  to  this  appears  to  be  the  desire 
to  warn  against  tlie  evils  of  intelleotualism  and  emotionalism  alike,  and  t<> 
assign  the  primacy  in  religion  to  the  will.  Here  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter :  ^*  Thus  from  all  sides  stands  out  with  great  sharpness  this  great 
psychological  law,  that  the  will  with  its  rational  rule,  duty,  is  indispensable 
for  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  religious  health ;  that  the  Christian 
ought  to  know  how  to  guard  himself  from  taking  pleasure,  even  religious 
pleasure,  for  his  direct  end  or  for  his  criterion ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  the 
will  and  action  determined  by  duty,  that  he  will  be  able  to  acquire  and  con- 
serve a  normal  and  complete  religious  life,  in  which  all  parts  of  his  nature 
shall  dwell  together,  harmoniously  combined  and  established,  and  in  which 
he  will  give  himself  entirely  to  his  God  and  his  brethren,  only  to  find  that  he 
is  himself  benefited  by  this  gift.  How  can  we  fail  to  add  that  where  this  re- 
ligious life  is  truly  realized  in  its  fullness,  the  ideal  psychological  synthesis  of 
all  the  powers  of  the  human  Cgo  is  found  to  be  established  by  it  ?  See  St.  Paul. 
Is  there  among  the  atheists,  is  there  among  the  adherents  of  other  religions, 
a  richer  and  more  original  combination  of  strong  and  indomitable  will, 
invincible  dialectic,  feeling  pushed  almost  to  mysticism  and  ecstacy,  action 
constant  and  unintermitted  V  See  al)ove  all  Jesus.  Does  not  praise  change 
to  humble  adoration  before  that  holy  and  pure  soul,  in  which  there  is  noth- 
ing but  harmony,  peace,  calm  and  noble  power,  beauty,  serenity,  incompara- 
ble mastery  of  the  world  and  himself,  intimate  and  unbroken  possession  of 
his  God  ?  Ezct  Homo !  Here  is  the  Man  I  here  the  masterpiece  of  God  I  here 
the  perfect  man,  of  whom  it  must  be  said  that,  in  rejilizing  the  moral  per- 
fection, he  luis  at  the  same  time  realized  the  psychologiciil  perfection  of 
human  nature  by  the  sovereign  intensity  as  well  as  by  the  irreproachable 
and  indefectible  equilibrium  of  all  the  elements  of  his  being  "  (pp.  60-^1). 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  enter  upon  a  criticism  of  AI.  Bois'  conception 
of  the  will  as  the  primary  factor  in  reli>;ion.  Sufiice  it  to  observe  the  elo- 
quence  with  which  he  sets  it  forth,  and  the  balance  with  which  he  expounds 
it.  (/ertaiuly  no  one  will  read  the  pamphlet  without  much  satisfaction  of 
spirit. 

Princeton.  Ben  J.  B.  Warfield. 

A  CiiuisTiAX  Apologetic.  By  Wilfokd  L.  Hobbins,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
the  Cathedral  of  All  Saints,  Albany,  U.  S.  A.  89  Paternoster  liow, 
London,  New  York  and  Bombay:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1902.  Pp. 
vi,  193. 

This  attractive  and  vii^orous  apologetic  is  one  of  the  "  Handbooks  for  the 
Clergy,"  edited  by  Arthur  W.  Robinson,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Allhallows,  Barking- 
by-the-Tower,  England.  An  interesting  and  useful  volume  entitled  *'An 
Essay  toward  Faith,"  by  the  same  author  and  of  almost  the  same  size,  wjis 
noticed  in  the  Presbyteriax  and  Heformed  Review  for  July,  1902. 
The  present  work  does  not  aim  to  be  a  complete  treatise  on  the  Christian 
evidences.  Many  of  the  standard  ones  it  leaves  undiscussed  and  even  unno- 
ticed. It  undertakes  to  set  forth  only  those  that,  in  view  of  existing  condi- 
tions,  are  best  adapted  to  its  purpose ;  and  this  purpose  is  the  single  but 
sufliciently  comprehensive  one  of  "  proving  the  reasonableness  of  believing 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  both  divine  and  the  supreme  revelation  of  Goil." 
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The  argument  may  best  be  summarized  in  the  author's  own  words: 

'^  RecoRuizing  the  avidity  of  the  modem  mind  for  facts,  facts  that  are 
plain  and  indisputable,  we  made  this  our  point  of  departure.  We  be^an 
with  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  as  portrayed  m  the  Gospels,  a  character 
unrivaled  in  its  beauty  and  the  sway  that  it  has  gained  over  the  hearts  of 
men.  The  moral  preeminence  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  unique  influence  that 
lie  has  exercised  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  world,  are  facts  which 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  But  facts  demand  an  explanation,  every  effect  presup- 
poses a  cause ;  in  the  interests  of  reason,  we  are  driven  to  correlate  facts, 
and  seek  the  general  law  that  they  exemplify.  Thus  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ  calls  for  the  closest  study,  if  we  are  to  give  account  of  so  striking  a 
phenomenon. 

'^  In  the  course  of  this  study,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  divine 
claim  that  He  put  forward,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  disentangle  this  from 
the  human  perfection,  which  has  won  supreme  allegiance  from  the 
conscience  of  mankind.  We  can,  indeed,  ruthlessly  cut  away  this  claim ; 
but  to  do  so  is  to  destroy  utterly  the  integrity  of  our  only  source  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  figure  left,  after  this 
piocessof  excision,  is  thin  and  bloodless,  emphatically  not  the  Christ  who 
has  won  the  victories  of  which  we  are  seeking  explanation. 

**  We  are  next  confronted  with  the  alleged  fact  of  the  Resurrection.  This 
event  cannot  be  viewed  in  isolation,  as  a  mere  marvel,  for  it  is  closely  allied 
to  startling  moral  and  religious  phenomena.  It  is  a  turning  point  in  history, 
inasmuch  as  the  faith  that  transformed  the  character  of  the  Apostles 
Cf  iitred  in  its  acceptance :  and  it  was  the  keynote  of  the  preaching  that  con- 
verted the  world.  Moreover,  we  find  that  nineteen  hundred  years  have 
failed  to  produce  a  theory  concerning  this  widespread  belief  which  in  any 
degree  adequately  accounts  for  it,  save  on  the  supposition  that  the  event 
actually  occurred. 

*'  In  examining  the  records  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  find  them  as  well 
attested  by  external  evidence  as  other  documents  of  lelatively  the  same  age. 
And  among  the  internal  evidences  of  their  trustworthiness,  are  some  which 
api>ear  to  be  of  overwhelming  force.  The  extraordinary  consistency  of  the 
character  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  set  forth  in  the  Four  Gospels ;  the  air  of  veri- 
similitude in  the  history  of  the  Passion  ;  these  are  facts  that  vouch  for  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  the  records,  and  far  outweigh  certain  apparent 
descrepancies  as  to  minor  events. 

'^And  finally,  when  we  ask  what  relation  Jesus  Christ  holds  to  the  religious 
development  of  the  pre-Christian  world,  whether  there  are  signs  of  prepara- 
tion for  His  coming ;  we  are  met  by  the  Messianic  hope  of  the  long  line  of 
Hebrew  prophets,  a  hope  that  found  perfect  fulfillment  in  Him,  Moreover, 
Jesus  Christ  claimed  the  witness  of  prophecy  as  certifying  to  His  divine 
claim.  This  fact,  taken  in  conjunction  with  His  acknowledged  spiritual 
insight,  becomes  of  signal  moment  in  estimating  the  religious  import  of  His 
life  and  character." 

Having  thus  presented  his  argument,  our  author  goes  on  to  confirm  it  by 
calling  attention  to  ^'  the  ditficulties  which  encompass  the  rationalistic  posi- 
tion ";  and,  finally,  he  brings  forward  the  testimony  of  experience  and  **  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit."  This,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  Christian,  gives 
demonstration.  It  changes  the  high  probability  of  the  inductive  proof  into 
certainty. 

On  this  work  thus  outlined  we  venture  the  following  remarks : 

1.  Its  style  and  temper  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Concise,  vigorous, 
chaste,  in  expression,  its  tone  is  both  courteous  and  firm,  and  it  neither 
insists  on  what  is  unessential  nor  concedes  too  much. 
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2.  The  disctisaion  of  '*  tbe  exact  degree  of  coDclusfveness  which  may  justly 
be  demanded  of  Ctariatian  Evidences"  is  particularly  pertinent  and  exceed- 
ingly bappy.  Most  need  to  b^  taught  that  a  religion  based  on  facts,  as 
Christianity  is,  cannot  be  mathematically  demonstrated ;  and  that  this  is 
not  because  it  is  uncertaiD,  but  because  it  ia  based  on  facts* 

iH,  The  preseDtatioQ  of  the  argument  from  the  moral  character  and  di^iue 
claims  of  Christ  is  peculiarly  fine.  There  are  a  completeness  and  also  a 
reserve  in  It  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  equaled  except  by 
BoshDelL 

4,  The  order  in  which  the  argnmenta  are  preheated  is  natural  and  effective. 

5,  Iri  tbe  maiQ  we  endorse  the  estimate  of  "^^  the  witness  of  prophecy."  It 
is  true  that  its  force  is  to  be  found  in  the  perfect  fulfillment  in  Christ  of  the 
Mt^sianic  hope  of  the  long  line  of  Hebrew  prophets*  Yet  while  thia  is  so* 
we  are  not  ready  to  abandon  tbe  old  argument  from  particular  predictions. 
Thid  has  been  unduly  exalted  and  it  does  need  restatement ;  hut,  according 
to  the  New  Testament  itself,  it  is  sound  in  principle  and  must  always  be 
eflTectjve. 

0.  On  the  whole,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pranounctng  this  little  book  as 
the  freshest  and  most  judicious  statement  of  the  case  for  Gbristiatiity  that 
we  liave  read  for  many  a  day. 

Why  We  Believe  the  Bible.  By  Hej^kt  Melville  Kino,  Author 
of  **  Our  Gospels "  and  *'  The  Messiah  in  the  Psalms,"  New  York : 
American  Tract  Society,  L50  NasMo  Street.    Pp.  231. 

The  Tract  Society  have  one  of  the  best  of  their  many  excellent  publica- 
tioas  in  thb  attractive  volume*  A  preseniation  of  tbe  chief  reasons  why  we 
believe  the  Bible^  it  is  also  a  vindication  of  Christianity ,  the  retigiou  of  the 
Bible,  This  it  does  by  ''  The  Li^ht  from  the  Moouments,"  **  Tbe  Voice  of 
History,"  **  The  Witness  of  the  Bible  itself,"  "The  Proof  from  Miracles," 
'*  The  Testimony  from  Christian  Experience,"  and  "'  The  Evidence  from 
the  Triumphs  of  Christianity."  It  thus  appears  that  this  book  might  well 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  one  just  noticed  hy  Dean  Robbins.  The  evi- 
dences ou  which  it  dwells  are  mainly  thoi?B  w^hich  be  passes  over;  and  in 
discussing  tbe  argument  from  Prophecy  the  side  which  it  develops  Is  that 
which,  as  has  been  observed.  Dean  Robbins  would  seem  rather  to  slight*  It 
is  more  elementarj^  also ;  and  while  the  Clergy  would  not  dod  in  it  so  much 
to  interest  and  to  convince,  perhaps^  as  in  the  worlc  just  reviewed,  we  have 
no  douht  that  the  average  mind  would  be  more  affected  by  it.  Though  its 
Hue  of  argument  is  old»  it  is  one  that  can  never  become  antiquated ;  and  it  is 
presented  with  marked  vigor  and  fresh nes;!. 

The  Dictum  of  Reason  on  Mak's  Tmhohtaltty  ;  or,  Divine  Yoicbs 

OOTSiDB  OF  THE  BinLB.  By  Rev.  Dayid  Ghegg,  D,D.»  Pastor  of 
Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.  New  York: 
E.  B,  Treat  ^  Co^  241-243  West  23d  St,,  1902,    Pp.  73. 

Tbla  booklet  understates  the  content  of  ^'  the  dictum  of  reason  on  man's 
immortality"  and  overstates  the  importance  of  that  dictum  in  couflrmitig 
Scripture*  Neverthfless,  ft  is  attractively  written  and  well  reasoned ;  and 
with  its  contention  and  appUc^ition  most  Christians  are,  and  all  Christians 
ought  to  be,  in  heartiest  accord. 

Princeton.  W.  Bbekton  Gebbnb,  Jr. 
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II.— EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Thb  Authorship  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  with  its  Bearings 
on  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch.  By  John  William 
McGaryey,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  College  of  the  Bible,  Lexington, 
Ky.  Cincinnati,  O. :  The  Standard  Publishing  Co.  [1902J.  Pp.  xxiii, 
304. 

Step  by  step  through  their  argument  the  author  follows  those  critics  who 
deny  the  genumeness  of  Deuteronomy.  He  has  done  his  work  ably.  The 
style,  indeed,  lacks  chasteness  and  elegance,  and  there  is  an  occasional 
crudeness  about  the  exegesis;  but  insight  and  discrimination  and  sound 
Judgment  are  everywhere  manifested. 

It  is  regrettable  that  a  book  of  the  size  of  the  present  volume  is  necessary ; 
but  the  fault  of  bulk,  and  of  tediousness  too,  lies  with  those  critics  who 
attack  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuteronomy.  Not  content  with  advancing 
facts  that  are  relevant  to  their  argument,  prominent  critics  have  accumu- 
lated a  mass  of  material  which,  while  it  is  consistent  with  the  late  composi- 
tion of  the  book,  is  also  quite  as  harmonious  with  its  publication  in  Mosaic 
times.  They  have  also  advanced  numerous  shallow  arguments.  The  rele- 
vant and  irrelevant,  the  valid  and  invalid,  are  thrown  together  promiscuously 
in  one  heap.  And  through  this  mass  the  student  of  the  Bible  and  the  public 
expositor  must  patiently  work  their  way.  Moreover,  the  method  which  piles 
up  this  miscellaneous  heap  is  vicious,  debate  is  removed  from  essentials,  the 
true  proportions  of  the  phenomena  which  are  really  determinative  are  in 
danger  of  being  lost  sight  of,  and  the  discussion  is  rendered  trifling.  But  as 
yet  there  is  no  promise  of  the  better  day  when  a  smaller  volume  than  Dr. 
McGarvey's  will  suffice  to  review  the  argument. 

Frineeton.  John  D.  Davis. 

The  Grammar  of  Prophecy:  an  Attempt  to  Discover  the  Method 
Underlying  the  Prophetic  Scriptures.  By  B.  B.  Girdlestonb,  M.A., 
Hon.  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  formerly  Principal  of  Wycliffe  Hall, 
Oxford.  London :  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  His  Majesty's  Printers,  1901. 
Pp.  xiii,  192. 

The  title  of  the  book  might  lead  one  to  expect  a  systematic  statement  of 
the  elementary  principles  which  govern  prophecy  and  its  interpretation. 
Principles  find  employment,  it  is  true,  and  they  are  eminently  sound ;  but 
they  are  not  treated  together  nor  at  anticipated  places.  Hyperbole,  for 
example,  is  discussed  on  pages  ld-16;  foreground  and  background  in 
prophecy,  on  page  22 ;  the  future  in  terms  of  the  past,  in  chapter  ix,  beginning 
on  page  66.  They  are,  moreover,  seldom  given  formal  statement,  and  they 
are  not  organized  into  a  system.  Instead  of  doing  this,  the  author  has  pre- 
ferred, Grst,  to  direct  attention,  in  the  midst  of  other  matters  and  interspersed 
among  them,  to  characteristic  features  of  prophecy  and  their  relation  to 
interpretation.  This  examination,  of  course,  yields  principles ;  and  on  this 
general  background  he  proceeds,  secondly,  to  offer  an  interpretation  of  the 
principal  pervasive  prophecies  of  Scripture,  especially  of  those  which  still 
await  fulfillment.  The  book  thus  develops  into  a  classification  and  brief  expo- 
sition of  the  leading  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  and  this  por- 
tion, which  embraces  the  last  fifty  pages  of  the  book,  is  the  best  part  both  as 
regards  the  orderly  disposition  of  the  material  and  the  maturity  of  thought. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  work,  especially  in  chapters  vii,  viii,  x,  xi,  the 
treatment  strikes  one  as  being  in  places  very  elementary  indeed,  and  frag- 
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mentary ;  the  exegesis,  often  as  crude ;  and  the  oondoaionB,  as  being  care- 
lessly stated. 

Canon  Girdlestone,  as  the  Christian  public  knows,  is  a  believer  in  the 
genuineness  and  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  The  tone  of  the  book 
is  consequently  high,  and  is  altogether  agreeable  to  those  who  have  obtained 
like  precious  faith  with  the  author. 

Princeton,  Jonx  D.  Davis. 

A  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Assyrian  Language  (Assyrian-Eng- 
lish-German).  By  W.  Muss- Arnold.  Berlin:  Reuther  &  Reichard; 
London :  Williams  &  Norgate ;  New  York :  Lemcke  &  Biichner.  Parts 
9,10,11,12.    1899-1902.    Pp.  518  to  768.    $1.25  a  part. 

The  first  sixty-four  pages,  forming  the  first  part  of  this  valuable  diction- 
ary, were  reviewed  by  the  present  writer  with  considerable  minuteness,  and 
its  plan  and  characteristics  were  described,  in  the  Pbesbttbriak  and 
Reformed  Review  for  January,  1896,  pp.  187-190 ;  and  part  eight  in  the 
issue  for  April,  1900,  pp.  373-374.  The  work  has  now  exceeded  the  size  at 
first  proposed  for  the  entire  dictionary.  The  twelfth  part  ends  on  page  768 
and  carries  the  vocabulary  to  the  word  simtu.  Evidently  instead  of  the 
eight  or  nine  fascicles  of  sixty-four  pages  each,  as  at  first  estimated  for  the 
lexicon,  there  will  be  required  at  least  seventeen.  The  increase  in  size  is  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  compiler  ever  keeps  his  work  up  to  date,  and 
incorporates  in  it  as  it  proceeds  the  new  words  and  meanings  as  they  are 
determined.  The  dictionary  has  thus  become  an  indispensable  compendium 
of  the  attained  results  and  current  discussions  in  the  field  of  Assyrian 
lexicographical  research. 

Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 

DsR  Alttestamentliche  Untbbbau  des  Reiches  Gottbs  von  Lie. 
Dr.  Julius  Boehmer.  Leipzig :  J.  C.  Hinrichs^sche  BuchhandlQiig, 
1902.    8vo,  pp.  228. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  has  made  previous  valuable  contributions  in  the 
department  of  Old  Testament  Theology.  Besides  several  suggestive 
articles  in  periodicals  on  the  criticism  of  the  prophets,  we  have  from  his 
liand  a  monograph  on  the  Biblical  formula ''  In  the  Name  of  "  and  another  on 
the  Conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man  in  Daniel.  He 
is  also  the  translator  of  Cheyne's  ^'  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Isaiah  "  into 
German.  In  the  present  work  he  sets  himself  the  task  of  tracing  the  Old 
Testament  antecedents  for  our  Lord's  characteristic  use  of  the  phrase  **  the 
kingdom  of  God."  He  justly  complains  that  the  indiscriminate  carrying 
back  of  this  phrase  into  Old  Testament  history,  so  as  to  designate  by  it  the 
order  of  redemption  from  Paradise  onward  as  an  already  existing  organiza- 
tion, is  unhistorical  and  must  needs  obscure  the  peculiar  content  of  the  idea 
where  it  does  appear.  It  is  also  true,  that  what  the  average  discussions  of 
Jesus'  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  bring  in  the  way  of  exposition  of  the  Old 
Testament  basis  for  the  later  usage  stands  altogether  too  much  under  the 
spell  of  this  vague  theological  terminology  and  represents  but  very  seldom 
careful  and  independent  examination  of  the  Old  Testament  facts.  That  the 
deficiency  of  this  treatment  ot  the  matter  has  been  so  long  overlooked  is  due 
in  part  to  the  modern  disposition  to  minimize  our  Lord's  direct  dependence 
c  u  the  canouical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  and  to  magnify  His  indebted- 
ness to  the  development  of  later  Judaism  as  reflected  in  the  apocryphal  and 
l^eudepiijraphical  literature.    Tlie  author  has  some  wholesome  remarks  on 
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this  modem  tendency  and  on  the  wrong  perspective  it  may  easily  bring  into 
our  interpret ation  of  New  Testaaient  teaching,  especially  that  of  Jesus. 
For,  whether  we  assume  an  influence  of  Judaism  upon  the  mind  of  Jesus  or 
not,  it  after  all  remains  undeniable  that  He  and  the  New  Testament  writers 
in  general  recognized  only  the  canonical  books  as  Scripture,  and  meant  to 
be  in  absolute  harmony  with  iheir  ideas,  an  attitude  which  must  have 
differed  in  tiieir  own  consciousness  from  the  attitude  assumed  toward  the 
extra-canonical  literature  of  Judaism.  Looking  at  it  from  a  purely  human 
standpoint,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  such  an  origiual  mind  as  that  of  Jesus 
should  not  have  been  able  deliberately  to  detach  itself  from  the  current  Jew- 
ish beliefs  and  to  work  its  way  back  to  the  as  yet  un-Judaized  world  of 
thought  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  proper  the  author  gives  carefully  pre- 
pared statistical  tables,  in  which  the  Old  Testament  vocabulary  of  all  words 
expressing  kingship  or  rule  is  exhibited  not  merely  as  predicated  of  God  but 
also  of  man.  The  discussion  itself  is  divided  into  three  parts:  From  the 
earliest  time  until  David— From  David  until  Deutero-Isaiah— From  Deutero- 
Isaiah  until  Daniel.  In  the  first  part  the  author  sets  forth  how  Meltkh  was 
originally  a  common-Semitic  designation  of  the  deity,  shared  in  by  the 
Israelites,  who  used  it  with  application  to  Jahve  both  as  a  proper  name  and 
with  appellative  force.  Even  in  this  common-Semitic  form  the  word  empha- 
sized historical  origin  of  the  relation  of  authority  of  the  deity  over  its 
subjects,  in  distinction  from  Ah  which  represented  this  same  relation  as  one 
existing  by  nature.  God  is  king  in  so  far  as  He  has  by  some  specific  act 
seized  the  government.  This  is  important  because  it  offers  the  first  point  of 
contact  for  the  later  idea  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  result  of  divine 
acts  in  the  sphere  of  history,  an  idea  on  which  ultimately  the  whole  eschato- 
logical  and  soteriological  usage  of  the  conception  is  seen  to  rest.  Among 
the  other  Semites  this  Melekk  assumed  more  and  more  the  character  of  a 
violent,  cruel,  bloodthirsty  deity.  The  author  thinks  that  in  the  time  of 
Samuel  and  David,  as  a  result  of  the  strengthening  of  the  Jahve-religion,  a 
reaction  took  place  against  the  use  of  Melekk  in  proper  names,  because  it 
was  felt  that  Jahve  could  not  in  justice  to  his  character  be  identified  in 
name  with  this  Semitic  MeUkh-deity.  He  tries  to  prove  this  from  the 
disappearance  of  the  names  compounded  with  Melekk  and  the  substitution  of 
names  compounded  with  Jahve  and  £1  in  the  later  period.  But  it  will  occur 
at  once  that  it  was  precisely  Samuel  who  deprecated  the  institution  of  the 
human  kingdom  on  the  ground  that  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  desired 
encroached  upon  the  kingship  of  God.  Therefore,  to  Samuel  and  his  follow- 
ers Jahve  was  preeminently  MeUkh,  The  author  endeavors  to  remove  this 
contradiction  by  sharply  distinguishing  here  between  Melekk  as  appellative 
and  Melekk  as  proper  name  for  the  deity.  The  former  Samuel  favored,  the 
latter  he  disapproved  of.  We  might  reason,  however,  that  on  this  view  of 
the  matter  the  proper  course  for  the  strict  Jahvists  would  have  been,  not  to 
discard  the  Melekh  designation  altogether,  but  to  emphasize  its  appellative 
signification,  and  to  continue  the  use  of  it  as  such  in  proper  names,  all  the 
more  since  an  urgent  reason  existed  for  upholding  Jahve's  kingship.  We  are 
not  convinced  that  the  few  scattering  data  which  can  be  gathered  in  this 
matter  of  theophoric  names  warrant  any  such  definite  conclubion  as  the 
author  would  draw.  The  relative  increase  of  names  with  Jahve  and  El  and 
the  consequent  decrease  of  names  with  Melekk^  if  an  actual  fact,  may  have 
simply  been  the  result  of  the  greater  popularity  of  the  Jahve-name  from  this 
time  onward,  and  does  not  in  itself  compel  us  to  assume  that  there  was  any 
conscious  reaction  against  the  title  of  Melekh  as  applied  to  Jahve.  When 
the  author  further  argues  that  the  institution  of  the  human  kingdom  of  itself 
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must  tii^ve  bad  the  effect  of  bringin;^  the  eonceptioB  of  Jaiive  as  king  into 
disuse,  because  the  fiivioe  and  the  htiman  kingshipB  could  not  be  harmonised, 
this  seems  to  us  again  an  illogical  mode  of  reasoning*  The  protest  against 
the  khigdom  of  Haul  ought  to  have  had  precisely  the  opposite  resuiti  that  of 
emphatic  iosistence,  by  means  of  proper  names  and  otherwise,  upon  Jahve^s 
exclusive  right  to  be  considered  the  true  kiag  of  Israel t  And  if,  on  the  one 
hsnt],  the  conflict  between  Saul'a  kingdom  and  the  prophetic  representatives 
of  Jahvisuj  forced  Jahve's  kingship  ialo  the  background,  why  should  not,  on 
the  other  liand,  the  harmony  between  these  two  forces,  which  was  effected  In 
the  kingdom  of  David,  have  had  the  opposite  result  of  bringing  Jah^e's 
kingship  once  more  into  prominence  ?  The  writer  gives  us  the  impression  on 
pp.  An^  54),  that  this  is  actually  hii  opinion :  ^^  Ht^nceforth  Jahve^s  kingship  and 
that  of  David  hang  so  closely  together  ixs  to  become  occasionally  more  or  less 
interchangeable  conceptiou^."  "  Biuue  the  time  of  David  the  kingship  of 
Jahve  was  no  longer  a  mere  idoa^  it  had  become  a  powerful  reality,**  We 
are  scarcely  prepared  after  this  for  the  remarkable  statement  on  the  same 
page,  that  ^^  the  JfeleM-name  of  Jahve  had  to  disappear  as  soon  as  the 
conflict  which  arose  from  the  introduction  of  the  human  kiogdom  had  come 
to  an  end  through  the  reign  of  David,"  and  that  "  the  king  in  Israel  could  be 
called  Melekh  only,  if  Jahve  was  deprived  of  this  title/'  It  is  certainly 
impo^ible  to  believe  that,  while  Jahve  and  David  shared  the  siibstance  of 
kingship,  the  name  was  exclusively  given  to  David  and  denied  to  Jahve. 
This  same  premise  of  the  mutual  excluslveness  of  the  human  kin<^ship  and 
the  denominallon  of  Jahve  as  king  also  seriously  affects  the  whole  stibseiiuent 
discussion  of  the  period  from  David  to  Deutero-Isaiali.  First  of  all,  when 
God  appears  in  the  prophets  as  king,  e%'eti  in  those  prophets  who  predict  a 
Messianic  king  in  the  future,  the  author  is  bound  by  his  premise  to  look  for 
a  special  reason  why  the  prophets  should  liave  revived  this  Melekh*title, 
and  he  flnds  it  in  the  prophetic  conception  of  Jahve  as  a  stern  judge,  and  even 
suggests  that  this  prophetic  use  attached  itaelf  formally  to  the  i^gan  concep- 
tion of  the  Jfei«A;/t-deity  as  a  destructive  power.  He  finds  it  aigniticant  that 
tha  prophets  began  to  do  this  since  the  time  of  Ahaz— j\  fi.,  since  the  time 
when  the  worship  of  the  pagan  Mdekh  began  to  be  introduced  among  Israel. 
Hu^t  we  believe  that  the  proptiets  under  such  circumstances  made  the 
innovation  of  calliug  Jahve  Mdekk— to  be  sure  in  Boebmer's  view  with  a  cer- 
tain coutrast  to  the  pagan  deity,  Jahve  being  **  the  true  destroyer,'*  but  after 
all  with  the  contrast  merely  implied  and  not  explicitly  formulated  ?  It  seems 
to  us  that  ordinary  caution  will  have  prevented  the  prophets  from  favoring 
in  this  way  a  religious  syncretism  which  had  just  then  assumed  a  new 
threatening  form.  And  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  ascribe  to  tiie 
prophets  such  an  intention.  If  the  JlfefeJt/i-tttle  had  continued  to  tielong  to 
Jahve  notwithstanding  the  bnmau  kingdom,  the  prophets  could  freely 
make  use  of  it  without  being  misunderstood*  Even  so  it  lent  itself  admir- 
ably to  their  message  of  judgment,  although  In  our  opinion  the  author  too 
exclusively  emphasizes  this  feature.  In  Isaiah  xxxiii*  22,  the  kingship  of 
Jahve  is  explicitly  associated  with  his  saving  character,  but  unfortunately 
here  the  writer's  critical  view  about  the  late  origin  of  the  prophecy  prevents 
him  from  making  it  a  corrective  for  his  one-sided  interpretation  of  the  other 
pfM^sfiges.  The  clo^e  connection  between  the  names  Jahve  Sebaoth  and  the 
M$kkh-tli\e  in  Isiiiah  alone  proves  that  Mekkh  must  express  in  a  compre* 
henaive  way  the  supreme  majesty  and  glory  of  Jahve,  He  Is  the  King  with 
thC!  innumerable  hosts  of  angels  as  his  retinue;  the  title  cannot,  therefore,  be 
restricted  to  his  function  as  a  judge  of  Israel,  What  is  said  about  the 
individual  prophets  contains  many  valuable  suggestions,  e*  g.^  that  in  Hose^i 
there  was  less  room  for  the  development  of  this  attribute  of  Jahve,  because 
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this  prophet  depicts  the  relation  between  God  and  Israel  under  the  mystical 
figure  of  marriage.  Of  the  greatest  importance  and  most  permanent  value 
in  this  middle  chapter  of  the  book  we  consider  the  discussion  of  the  features 
which  the  human  kingdom  bore  to  Israel  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
influenced  the  idea  of  Jahve's  kingship.  True,  the  material  for  this  is  drawn 
partly  from  *'  the  sources  J  E  in  the  Pentateuch  "  as  documents  of  the 
prophetic  period.  But  this  need  not  hinder  us  from  profiting  by  the  lucid 
manner  in  which  the  author  here  groups  a  wealth  of  material  derived  from 
observation  of  the  common  popular  attitude  toward  the  king  and  therefore 
easily  overlooked,  thus  giving  us  a  more  concrete  knowledge  of  what  a  king 
meant  for  Israel  and  what  was  meant  when  this  title  was  attributed  to  God. 
Our  modern  usage,  as  it  makes  us  think  of  the  king  almost  exclusively 
under  the  aspect  of  a  constitutional  ruler  and  executive  of  the  law,  more  or 
less  obscures  the  fact  that  to  Israel  the  kingship  was  *^  a  source  of  happiness, 
a  fountain  of  blessing,  a  retreat  for  salvation.''  Tfie  kingship  was  a  demo- 
cratic institution.  The  king  naturally  took  the  part  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed,  not  of  the  powerful  and  violent ;  the  king  existed  for  the  sake  of 
Israel,  not  the  reverse.  It  need  not  be  pointed  out  how  extremely  important 
this  fact  is  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  idea  in  our  Lord's  teaching.  The 
fulness  of  soteriological  import  which  it  there  possesses  is  thus  naturally 
explained,  and  it  will  be  neither  necessary  to  say,  with  Johannes  Weiss  and 
other  modem  writers,  that  the  kingdom-idea  represents  the  perishable 
element  in  Jesus'  teaching  in  contrast  with  the  fatherhood-idea  which  is  of 
everlasting  significance,  nor  necessary  with  the  Ritschlians  to  overethicize 
the  kingdom-conception  so  as  to  empty  it  of  all  its  soteriological  and  escha- 
tological  content. 

In  the  period  beginning  with  Deutero-Isaiah  and  closing  with  Daniel  the 
author  again  tries  to  carry  through  his  favorite  idea  that  Jahve  for  a 
thorough  recognition  of  his  kingship  was  dependent  on  the  disappearance  of 
the  human  king.  Even  discounting  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
second  part  of  Isaiah,  and  assuming  for  a  moment  that  this  prophecy  dates 
from  or  at  least  moves  in  the  exilic  kingless  period,  we  need  not  on  that 
account  hold  that,  where  it  emphasizes  Jahve's  kingship,  this  is  done  because 
the  kingship  had  come  to  an  end,  and  because  the  prophet  did  not  expect  its 
future  restoration  as  an  instrument  for  the  rule  of  Jahve.  All  that  can  be 
said  on  this  theory  is  that,  while  the  instrument  for  the  present  was  wanting, 
the  prophet  naturally  emphasizes  the  source  of  the  salvation  expected  and  so 
speaks  of  the  kingship  of  Jahve  absolutely  without  reflection  upon  its 
concrete  realization.  That  an  exclusion  of  the  latter  in  the  form  of  the 
Davidic  kingship  cannot  be  intended  is  proven  by  Isaiah  lii.  12,  ^^  the  sure 
mercies  of  David."  For  we  cannot  see  our  way  clear  to  accepting  the 
author's  exegesis  of  this  phrase.  Boehmer  thinks  that  here  the  promises 
once  given  to  David  are  now  transferred  to  the  people ;  the  people  them- 
selves became  the  true  house  of  David.  But  on  this  view  the  qualification  of 
these  mercies  as  **  sure  "  would  sound  almost  ironical ;  if  their  ^'  sureness  ^'  in 
David's  case  did  not  exclude  their  abrogation,  so  far  as  his  family  was 
concerned,  then  the  people  could  not  have  felt  much  confidence  in  their  own 
permanent  retention  of  them,  on  which  nevertheless  the  prophet  throws 
great  emphasis  by  calling  them  *^sure."  Other  prophecies,  which  in  theb: 
present  connection  show  us  the  idea  of  Jahve's  future  kingship  side  by  side 
with  the  expectation  of  a  Davidic  king,  are  brought  down  by  the  author  to 
the  post-exlillc  king  and  quoted  for  the  same  purpose,  viz.,  to  make  out  a 
later  doctrine  of  Jahve's  kingship  independent  of  the  Messiah's  kingship  and 
virtually  excluding  the  latter,  e.  ^.,  Micah  iv.  6, 7.  Those  who  hold  to  the 
genuineness  of  these  prophecies  wilL  have  little  use  for  this  part  of  the 
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discussion,  Od  tlis  other  baud  tlrit  very  pait  of  the  bonk  bas  great  yalue^ 
because  it  bo  convinclni^ty  shows  how  hi  many  prophecies  and  Psalms  the 
term  king  U  esfihutol'igically  appHe^l  to  Go Jl,  and  that  in  the  aj>eeific3ense  not 
of  Ruler  but  of  Saviour,  Such  pa^sj^ifes  a^  Isaiah  xliii,  15.  **  I  Bfn  Jehovah, 
your  Holy  Ooe,  the  Creator  of  Lsrael,  your  King,**  and  Iti,  7,  ^'Thy  God 
become!)  Kini?^^*  are  ccncIuHive  In  this  resjtect,  StlU  i\%^  author  seeuis  to  u^ 
to  preits  this  e^tchatologir'al  oipanlng  too  iDucb,  wlieu  he  thinks  of  it  prImArily 
or  exclusively  in  Ta,  xxix,  cxiv*  cHL  The  '*  My  king  and  my  God  "  of  P&- 
V*  S,  shows  til  Sit  PVi*n  iu  a  context  which  Boehnier  interprets  eHchatologically 
til©  pre-'H^nt  ktiigahip  of  God  i-i  a  livin?  reality  to  the  pjial mint's  mind. 

From  p,  175  onward  tlic  author  disensses  tbe  revival  of  the  conceptioD  of 
the  DHvidic  kirtg  in  *'  the  post-exilic  ■'  period.  What  is  here  said  corrects  to 
a  l^rge  e^ctf'nt  \  iie  one  sided  Impre-ssioii  produced  in  the  preceding  pages  con- 
cerning the  Jabve-ktng:  of  '^  Deutero- Isaiah''*  and  many  of  the  Psalms,  as 
entirely  detachable  from  and  actually  detached  from  the  Messianic  king. 
Keverthele!*?*,  th«  circles  in  which  this  revival  of  the  Messiauic  hope  took 
place  are  characterized  even  here  as  circlent  to  whifh  the  preaching  of 
Bentf*ro-IftHlah  had  not  penetrated  or  by  which  it  hud  not  been  accepted, 
Besides  l8aiiih  xxxiii,  already  referred  to^  such  important  pieces  as  Isali^h 
xi,  10~16,  and  Ps.  ii,  xviii  <in  its  present  form)>  xx»  xlv,  Ixi,  IxKii,  Ixxxix,  cx» 
cxxxll  are  broui^bt  d  ♦wo  to  this  period,  as  is  also  the  song  of  Hauna,  1  Sam. 
ii.  >-8,  with  its  rt-ference  to  **  the  anointed  of  Jahve,"  llaggai  and  Zectia- 
riah  are  assumed  to  have  connected  Mei!i3lanfe  expectaflon^  with  the  person 
of  Kerubbabd.  The  writer  places  a  more  or  lesi  depreciating  estimate  upon 
this  whole  po^t-exi lie  development;  it  did  not  rise  to  tbe  former  height  ol 
the  prnphetlc  pte^iching.  And  still  more  disapprovingly  does  he  express 
himself  with  r*^gard  to  those  p  ece?»,  Messianic  or  non-Mfsaianlc-,  in  wliich  the 
ki ngship  of  Jahve  i>t  associated  with  the  subjugation  of  the  Oaotiles  rathei 
tljan  with  1  he  nal  vai  iou  of  I  srael.  In  thU  he  Hods  the  remnant  of  the  oLd- 
Jiemiiic  l/^f^fc/t-cimception  come  to  new  power.  Strangely  enough  tbait 
beautiful  nasswige,  Ex.  xix,  3-3,  once  regarded  as  tlie  sedtg  for  the  most 
ancient  Mossiic  coiieeptim  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  treated  by  t\m 
author  as  belonging  ^o  this  development  and  is  the  first  to  fall  under  tia 
eondemnaTiim,  **A  kingdom  of  prie*^ts"  and  '*  a  holy  nation  ^^  are  made 
to  me^^ti,  that  in  the  future  Israel  will  be  to  the  Gentiles  as  priests  are  to 
their  slaves;  the  Gentiles  will  have  to  toil  and  do  service  for  their  lords, 
who  will  recHve  from  Jahve  all  the  wealth  of  the  nations  for  exclosive 
enjoyment.  Truly,  if  this  were  the  correct  ex^esis  of  the  passjige,  and  if  tlte 
passage  were  actually  pt*8tH*xil Ic,  we  shotild  have  to  exclaim  with  tije  author 
that  this  is  indeed  '*  a  fall  from  the  height  of  the  prophetic  religion,"  After 
all,  however,  the  main  reas<m  far  Undlng  this  thought  in  it  is  its  unwarranted 
association  wiih  the  pr-phecies  iu  the  second  part  of  the  *'  Deutero- Isaiah," 
from  wliose  highly  figurative  language  the  same  literal  interprelation  of  a 
meie  physical  and  p«ilitical  rule  of  Israel  over  the  Gentiles  is  exlracled. 
Instead  of  distrlbuttng  these  sifveral  representations  of  Jahve^s  kingship  oveir 
the  earlier  and  later  peritHls,  and  makiug  them  coutradictory  one  to  the  olhef 
in  religions  spirit  and  ethical  tendency,  it  seems  to  us  much  more  satisfactory 
and  much  m^ire  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  divine  revelation  to  make 
them  descriptive  of  various  aspects  of  the  same  fundamentiii  idea,  inten<led 
to  sut^plement  and  interpret  one  another.  This  can  be  easily  done  if  only 
the  critical  hypothesis  which  hi  ings  down  so  many  of  the  strongest  most 
poMtically-coored  MeSHJauic  prophecies  to  the  post-exilic  age  and  finds  ia 
them  tliH  Hpirit  of  the  later  Jtidaism^  he  abaudoned.  Kept  in  their  prot>ef 
fretting  a^  the  work  of  the  earlier  prophets,  they  lose  their  one  sldedneSiS  and 
offensiveneas*    And,  t^rhaps  we  may  pay,  that  on  this  view,  IU«  lelaitife 
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absence  of  a  pronounced  Messianic  prophecy  in  tlie  personal  sense  from  the 
later  prophets  was  a  divine  safeguard  a$i^ainst  the  Jewish  tendency  toward 
political  seir-exaltntion.  The  prominence  of  the  idea  of  the  kingship  of 
Jahve  himself  in  the  later  prophecy,  which,  while  not  contradicting  or 
excluding  the  earlier  Messianic  hope,  yet  keeps  it  more  or  less  in  the  back- 
ground, would  thus  be  naturally  explained.  Did  not  our  Lord  Himself  And 
it  necessary,  from  a  similar  motive,  to  throw  during  the  larger  part  of  His 
public  teaching  nearly  all  the  emphasis  upon  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God^ 
so  as  to  hold  the  idea  of  His  own  Messianic  kingship  in  reserve,  until  the 
time  when,  the  conception  of  tlie  kingdom  having  been  fully  set  forth  in  its 
spiritual  import  and  carefully  guaided  against  all  political  misconceptions, 
the  idea  of  the  Messiahship  could  be  safely  brought  forward  and  placed  in 
the  light  of  the  regenerated  kingdom-idea  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  believe  that 
this  method  was  anticipated  in  the  development  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  ? 

Even  more  severe  is  the  author's  judgment  on  the  Book  of  Daniel  as  rep- 
resenting the  last  offshoot  of  the  Old  Te^4tament  development  of  the  idea  of 
the  divine  kingship.  Here  also  the  idea  in  his  opinion  has  not  only  poliiical 
import,  but,  besides  that,  a  political  import  devoid  of  all  deeper  ethical 
and  religious  value.  Jahve's  kingship  here  is  identified  with  the  world- 
supremacy,  first  given  to  the  pav;an  powers,  ultimately  destined  for  Israel. 
The  only  ideal  reason  why  tlie  former  cannot  retain  it  and  the  latter  must 
receive  it  lies  in  that  with  Israel  alone  is  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
and  In  this  Boehmer  thinks  to  discover  the  influence  of  Helleuism.  The 
great  missionary  thought  which  **  Deutero- Isaiah"  had  connected  with  tl|e 
conception  is  entirely  lost  sight  of.  One  cannot  help  asking,  if  this  be 
a  correct  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  Daniel,  how  it  came  about  that 
of  all  Old  Testament  books,  this  book  most  strongly  influenced  our 
Lord  in  His  teaching  b«>th  with  reference  to  the  kingdom  and  with  referende 
to  His  Messiahship.  If  the  title  ''  Son  of  man  *'  with  all  the  richaess 
of  its  religious  and  ethical  content  was  drawn  from  this  source,  then  oiivi- 
ously  Jesus  must  have  held  an  inflnitely  higher  opinion  about  the  spiritual 
character  of  the  book.  And  is  it  not  true  that  the  figure  ^^  like  unto  a  Son 
cA  man,"  in  contrast  with  the  beasts  representing  the  world-kingdoms,  points 
to  a  deep  ethical  interpretation  of  the  nature  and  end  of  that  rule  which  is  to 
come  to  Israel  ?  To  many,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  opinion  of  Jesus  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind  will  seem  irrelevant ;  we  on  onr  part  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  decisive.  In  conclusion  we  call  attention  to  the  interesting 
view  worked  out  in  the  author's  treatise  on  Daniel,  and  here  repeated,  that 
the  mysterious  figure  appearing  in  chaps,  viii.  15 ;  x.  5,  and  xii.  6,  is  identical 
with  the  Sonof-man  figure  in  chap.  vii.  This  is  important,  because,  if 
correct,  it  ascribes  to  the  Messiah  historic  activity  on  behalf  of  Israel  before 
His  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  therefore  involves  His  preexist, 
ence. 

PrinceUm,  Geerhardus  Vos. 

Die  Buciier  Ezra  und  Nehbmia.  (Jntersuchung  ihres  litterarischen 
und  geschichilichen  Charakters.  By  Dr.  Carl  Holzhet.  Muulch : 
J.  J.  Leutner,  1902.  Pp.  68.  In  the  series  of ''  Studien  zur  alctestament- 
lichen  Einleitung  und  Geschichte." 

This  brief  monograph  is  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  but  necessarily  sum- 
mary in  its  treatment  of  the  individual  topics.  It  attempts  rather  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  post-exilic  period,  and  the  literary  record  of  that  period,  from 
a  new  point  of  view,  thau  to  argue  out  each  debatable  point.  The  perma- 
nent contribution  of  this  booklet  to  the  large  and  rapidly  growing  liiera- 
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tare  of  post^exilJc  critieli^in,  \s  the  fresh  enipbasls  its  author  lays  upon  the 
eofiflict  between  the  returned  exiles  aud  ^*  the  people  of  the  laod  ''  (f^amari* 
t;ui8^  ete.)i  both  aa  a  historical  fact  and  aa  a  liierary  **■  teorleijcyj^  Here  In 
Ihe  oc©  Persian  province,  aide  by  side,  dwt*lt  a  coiDimny  of  returned  JewLsh 
exiles  and  a  mixed  population  that  those  Jews  had  turned  Into  bitterest 
enemies  by  their  excluaiveneas.  Whichever  of  these  parlies  a  modern  critic 
may  find  himself  siding  with,  he  must  acknowledge,  when  confronted  with 
this  situation,  that  the  enmil^  so  engendered  was  sare  to  be  a  factor  of 
prime  importance  in  the  progr&ns  of  the  liestoration,  and  also  in  the  record* 
ing  of  Its  history  by  its  chronider.  An  immediate  benefit  resuUlng  from  the 
udoptiou  of  this  as  the  author's  supreme  motiTe,  is  his  6nal  jastiflcation 
thereby  from  the  charge  of  ignorance  or  knavery  in  putting  the  contents  of 
chapter  iv*  verses  6-23,  where  they  stand.  Hitherto  criticism  has  been  giv- 
ing us  our  choice  between  these  alternativea  in  our  judgment  of  the  mental 
and  moral  characteristics  of  the  writer  of  Ezra :  either  because  he  was  hazy 
In  his  chronology  or  because,  though  Icnowing  better,  he  had  reasons  for 
misrepresenting  the  true  order  of  events,  he  placed  these  facts  of  Xerxes''  and 
ArtaxcTxts^  reigns  concerning  the  building  of  the  city  walls  right  in  the 
midst  of  tlie  facta  of  Barius^  reign  concerning  the  erection  of  tlie  tempU. 
Sonae  writers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  escaping  the  oon sequences  of  this 
alternative  by  renaming  Cambysea  and  Pseudo-Smerdis,  and  by  interpreting 
tcalls  as  meaning  £em/[j2e.^^!^ure1y  a  most  hazardouEt  proceeding*  But  the 
older  view  of  Kei)  and  Bertheau.*  so  summarily  dismissed  by  later  writers 
{for  example,  by  Driver  in  his  Introduction),  is  after  all,  it  seems,  the  true 
view.  The  exaltation  of  the  antiiforeUtn  '*  tendentt/  **  of  the  author  of  Ejtra 
to  a  supreme  place  is  going  to  muke  it  possible  for  critics  of  all  shades  of 
prepossession  to  return  to  this  view*  Whan  the  author  once  launched  on 
this  topic  of  primary  interest  la  himself  and  Jus  Jewish  audience— the 
relation  of  the  unti -Jewisii  party  in  Piilestine  to  the  great  events  of  the 
Restoration— be  continued  on  to  the  point  where  he  could  introduce  tfoci*- 
mentary  evidence  of  their  bitter  hosiility,  and  of  the  causal  connectioa 
betwO'  n  that  hostOlly  and  the  loDg  deky  in  the  consummation  of  the  Res- 
toratiou.  Other  steps,  wliich  it  was  conddently  predicted  must  be  taken  by 
criticism  when  once  it  grants  the  genuineness  of  the  Aramaic  documents  of 
Ezra,  have  been  taken  by  Holzhey,  and  by  other  very  recent  writers,  aa 
Johannes  NikeL  While  Geissler  has  been  proving  for  us  tbat  the  memoirs 
of  Ezra  are  authentic,  Nikel,  Hohhey  and  others  have  been  vindicating  for 
us  the  trustworthiness  of  the  edict  of  Cyrus  in  chapter  i,  and  of  much  else 
that  critics  rejected  Ave  years  ago.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  these  saner  views 
coming  to  prevail  concerning  the  work  of  *'  the  ChrouiclerJ' 
Prineetm.  James  Oscar  Botd. 


Thb  Stody  or  tub;  Gosfkls,  By  J.  ABMiXAaE  Robin sojt,  D,D  , 
Canon  of  Westminster  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  King.  Lon- 
don ;  Longmans^  Green  &  Co,,  1902.  l6mo,  pp.  [xfi,  16K  Price,  2a. 
6d„  net. 

Dr.  Robinson's  Study  of  the  Gospels  belongs  to  an  interesting  series  of 
Handbooks  for  the  Clergy,  edited  by  Arthur  W.  Robinson,  B.D»  The  edi- 
tor has  chosen  his  subjects  and  writers  with  the  view  of  presenting  **  in  a 
clear  and  attractive  way  the  responsibililies  and  opportunities  of  tiie  clergy 
of  to-day^  and  to  offer  such  practical  guidance,  In  regard  both  to  alma  and 
methods^  as  experience  may  have  shown  to  be  valuable.''  The  reader  who 
takea  in  hand  this  number  of  the  serlea  cannot  faii  to  be  Impressed  by  the 
charming  way  in  which  Dr.  Robinson  has  fulfilled  his  task.    The  subject 
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falls  within  the  province  de6ned  by  the  editor  as  that  of  methods,  and  the 
eminently  practical  end  to  be  subserved  Dr.  Robinson  has  met  by  a  happy 
union  of  process  and  result.  The  publishers  have  added  their  part  la  ren- 
dering the  book  attractive,  with  tasteful  binding,  a  page  pleasing  and  free 
from  typographical  defects. 

The  book  is  divided  into  six  chapters,  treating  of  The  Origin,  Date  and 
Authorship  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  The  Use  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  by  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  The  Great  Sermon  in  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Luke,  The  Use  of  the  Non-Marcan  Document  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke, 
The  Contrast  Between  the  Synoptic  Narratives  and  St.  John's  Gospel,  and 
Considerations  Bearing  on  the  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  At  the 
close  of  chapter  ii  notes  have  been  added  on  a  further  Comparison  Between 
St.  Mark  and  His  Succe.^sors,  and  On  the  ^'  Title  Son  of  Man  ";  after  chap- 
ter iv  also  A  Comment  on  Matt.  xi.  25-30,  and  after  chapter  vi  On  Some 
Books  of  Reference  and  Methods  of  Study. 

From  this  review  of  the  contents  it  will  be  seen  that  the  discussion 
moves  in  the  sphere  of  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Gospels.  Three  princi- 
pal themes  emerge :  the  origin,  date  and  authorship  of  our  four  Gospels,  the 
Syhoptic  problem  and  the  Jobannine  problem.  For  reasons  arising  from 
the  nature  of  our  Gospels,  Dr.  Robinson  has  followed  the  usual  method  of 
treating  the  question  of  the  origin,  date  and  authorship  of  the  Synoptic 
Gro^I)els  first,  thus  bringing  it  into  close  connection  with  his  discussion  of  the 
Synoptic  problem.  After  a  few  introductory  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the 
New  Testament  Canon,  Dr.  Robinson  begins  with  the  third  Gospel^  finding 
evidence  in  Acts  that  its  author  was  a  companion  of  Paul.  This  compan- 
ion Dr.  Robinson  does  not  hesitate  to  identify  with  St.  Luke,  who  is  also  the 
author  of  the  Gospel,  since  both  books  come  from  the  same  hand.  He 
accepts  also  the  view  maintained  by  Prof.  Ramsay,  and  urged  with  convinc- 
ing force  by  Dr.  T.  Zahn,  that  the  third  Gospel  and  Acts  constitute  but  the 
fir^t  and  second  books  of  a  larger  historical  treatise  planned  by  Luke,  but  so 
far  as  we  know  never  completed  (St.  Paul  the  Traveler,  p.  27,  Einleitung,  II, 
370  f.).  The  Kord  in  the  title3  of  our  Gospels  is  correcily  interpreted  as 
expressing  the  Church's  opinion  regarding  direct  authorship,  having  been 
addfd  as  early  as  the  first  collection  of  the  Gospels  into  the  Canon.  For 
Luke  a  date  after  70  U  favored. 

Dr.  Robinson's  theory  of  the  relation  of  Matthew  and  Luke  to  Mark  aids 
him  in  fixing  the  date  of  the  second  Gospel.  Mark  must  have  written 
before  Matthew  and  Luke, "  probably  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
year  70."  In  confirmation  of  the  view  that  Mark  was  the  author  appeal  is 
made  to  tradition,  according  to  which  John  Mark  in  dependence  on  Peter 
composed  the  Gospel  for  Roman  readers.  A  part  of  this  tradition  is  very 
early,  coming  from  the  presbyter  in  Asia  Minor,  from  whom  Papias,  writing 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century,  received  it.  The  testimony  of 
this  early  presbyter,  whom  some  scholars  identify  with  the  apostle  John, 
indicates  that  Mark's  Gosi>el  was  subjected  to  two  criticisms  in  Asia  Minor, 
its  lack  of  order  and  its  incompleteness.  We  cannot  now  tell  what  stand- 
ard underlay  these  judgments,  but  the  textual  history  of  our  second  Gospel 
reveals  the  fact  that  in  its  earliest  transmitted  form  the  Gospel  ends  abruptly 
with  the  woids  (xvi.  8)  kt^^owro  yap.  Of  the  two  endings  which  were  sup- 
plied to  complete  the  Gospel,  a  longer  one  of  twelve  verses  must  have  arisen 
very  early  in  Asia  Minor,  for  we  find  it  cited  as  part  of  the  Gospel  by  Iren- 
SBus  (c.  haer.  Ill,  10,  6),  while  in  an  Armenian  manuscript  of  the  year 
S86,  Mr.  Conybeare  has  found  this  ending  with  the  superscription  '^  of  the 
presbyter  Ariston"  (Expositor,  IV,  VIII,  p.  241  ff.).  A  shorter  ending 
of  two  verses  seems  to  have  arisen  at  a  later  time  in  a  region  where  the 
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longer  endiog  was  not  current.  Various  theories  are  urged  to  explain 
these  facts.  Mr.  Conybeare  suggests  Ariston,  a  presbyter  mentioned  by 
Papias,  as  the  author  of  the  longer  ending.  Dr.  Rhorbach  (Der  Schluss  des 
MarkusevangeliuDQS)  and  Dr.  Hamack  (Die  Chronologie,  I,  696  ;  cf.  Zalin^ 
Einleitung,  II,  2*37  f.)  accept  this  suggestion,  but  go  further  and  deny  the 
originality  of  the  earliest  transmitted  text.  They  maintain  that  the  Gospel 
was  originally  complete,  but  that  the  ending,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of 
Mark,  was  intentionally  removed  and  the  longer  ending  substituted  for  it. 
Dr.  Robinson  agrees  with  Dr.  Rhorbach  and  Dr.  Hamack  in  holding  that 
our  Gospel  once  existed  in  a  complete  form,  but  thinks  that  the  original 
ending  has  been  lost,  because  Mark  was  little  appreciated  in  the  early 
Gburch,  was  copied  infrequently,  and,  in  fact,  came  near  to  being  entirely 
lost  The  textual  history  of  the  Gospel  shows  that  but  one  copy  was  left 
in  circulation,  from  which  the  last  codex-leaf  had  been  lost,  and  from  this 
copy,  thus  mutilated  through  neglect,  our  earliest  transmitted  text  is 
descended  (pp.  5,  67).  Tlie  evidence  adduced  by  Dr.  Rhorbach  for  the 
intentional  mutilation  of  Mark  does  not  seem  to  me  conclusive,  while  Dr. 
Robinson's  view  rests  on  the  hypothesis  that  Mark's  Grospel  once  existed  in 
a  more  original  form  than  the  earliest  transmitted  form.  On  this  hypothe- 
sis, the  view  suggested  would  explain  the  facts,  or  we  might  prefer  the 
simpler  theory  that  the  lust  leaf  of  the  autograph  was  lost  before  any 
copies  were  made.  There  is  Ktill  another  view,  however,  which  seems  ta 
me  to  follow  the  external  evidence  more  closely.  We  may  hold  that  the 
earliest  transmitted  text  truly  represents  the  original  text,'4nd  account  for 
the  incomplete  form  as  due  to  the  death  of  Mark  or  to  some  interruption 
of  his  literary  labors  which  rendered  the  completion  of  his  Gospel  impos- 
sible. 

The  tradition  which  assigns  our  first  Grospel  to  the  apostle  Matthew  is 
early  and  strong,  the  opinion  of  the  Church  being  indicated  by  the  title, 
while  the  testimony  of  Papias  is  explicit  that  Matthew  wrote  the  oracles  of 
the  Lord  in  the  Hebrew  language.  In  the  fragment  as  preserved  by  Euse- 
bius  PHpias,  it  is  true,  does  not  say  that  he  received  his  iuformation  about 
Matthew  from  the  presbyter.  The  indications,  however,  that  he  is  descrit)- 
ing  conditions  which  existed  in  the  past  but  no  longer  obtained  when  he 
wrote  (r/p(7^eve,  ^if)  make  it  probable  that  he  is  repeating  the  tradition  of  an 
earlier  time.  The  reference  to  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  oiiginal  of  Matthew 
has  been  the  source  of  much  discussion,  it  being  difficult  to  determine  the 
relation  of  our  Greek  Matthew  to  the  Aramaic  Gospel.  Dr.  Robinson  holds 
that  the  internal  pltenomena  of  Matthew's  Gospel  do  not  confirm  this  tra- 
dition, and  would,  therefore,  leave  the  question  regarding  the  author  of  our 
first  Gospel  open.  He  thinks,  however,  that  the  tradition  of  the  Church 
may  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  author  of  our  first  Gospel 
made  use  of  a  non-Marcan  Greek  document,  which  conceivably  was  written 
in  Aramaic,  and  if  so  its  authorship  might  be  a^isigned  to  the  apostle  Mat- 
thew (p.  18,  note).  Moreover,  Dr.  Robinson  is  persuaded  that  Matthew's 
Gospel  must  be  regarded  as  a  whole.  He  cannot,  therefore,  accept  Dr.  Har- 
nack's  view  of  *'  certain  later  additions,"  and  consequently  is  forced  to  leave 
the  question  of  its  date  also  undecided. 

The  Synoptic  problem  is  primarily  a  literary  problem,  though  it  has  other 
important  aspects.  The  literary  phenomena  of  our  first  three  Gospels  are 
such  that  in  order  to  p;ive  any  explanation  of  their  origin  and  relation  some 
theory  of  dependence  must  be  posited.  Opinions  have  varied  with  the 
differing  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  this  dependence.  Dr.  liobinson  seeks 
the  solution  of  the  Synoptic  problem  by  means  of  the  two-document  bypothe* 
sis.    Matthew  and    Luke   used  the  Gospel  of  Mark  and  a  non-Marcan 
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Greek  doeament,  which  though  lost  may  be  reconstructed  from  Matthew 
Mid  Luke,  the  latter  having  preserved  its  contents  and  order  better  than  the 
Conner  (p.  87).  One  of  the  difficulties  with  this  theory  will  be  felt,  I  think. 
In  finding  an  adequate  reason  for  every  departure  in  Matthew  and  Luke 
from  Mark ;  and  in  case  Matthew  and  Luke  differ  iu  thc-ir  use  of  this  common 
non-Marcan  document,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  determining  which  has 
more  accurately  reproduced  the  common  source  or  whether  both  have 
departed  from  it,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  and  for  what  reasons.  And, 
finally,  there  is  the  difficulty  suggested  by  the  prologue  of  Lake's  (Gospel. 
With  true  historical  sense  Luke  prefixes  to  his  historical  treatise  a  brief 
account  of  his  sources  and  method.  From  this  we  learn  that  he  had  knowl- 
edge of  written  sources,  but  the  form  or  standard  of  his  own  work  was 
the  oral  tradition  of  the  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word.  Dr.  Zahn 
is  correct,  I  think,  in  maintaining  that  Luke's  account  excludes  the  knowl- 
edge of  any  Gospel  narrative  written  by  an  apostle  or  eye-witness,  and 
therefore  would  exclude  the  non  Marcan  document  of  Dr.  Robinson  if  his 
view  of  the  apostle  Matthew's  relation  to  it  be  thought  probable.  The 
description  would  not  necessarily  exclude  knowledge  of  Mark  (Binleitung, 
11,861). 

Dr.  Eiobinson^s  treatment  of  the  Johannine  problem  is  straightforward, 
stating  with  conciseness  and  clearness  the  difficulties  involved,  and  cor- 
rectly indicating  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  are  to  be  treated.  After 
mentioning  the  date  allowed  by  Dr.  Harnack,  ^^  not  after  110  and  not  before 
80,*'  Dr.  Etobinson  says:  '^  Most  of  us  will  be  satisfied  to  accept  the  earlier 
date  which  this  scholar  allows  us,  and  to  retain  the  unbroken  tradition  of  its 
apo>«tolic  authorship."  The  problem  raised  by  the  Gospel  of  John  is  prima- 
rily an  historical  one  and  emerges  when  we  compare  its  representation  of 
Christ *s  ministry  and  teaching  with  that  given  in  tlie  Synoptic  Gospels.  In 
regard  to  the  length  and  local  centre  of  the  ministry  a  careful  study  of  John 
and  the  Synoptic  Gospels  will  show  that  the  two  narratives  supplement 
each  other.  The  statement  on  page  138  that  *'  there  is  nothing  in  the  Syn- 
optic Gospels  which  directly  contradicts  this  view  "  of  a  one-year  ministry 
might  be  modified  by  calling  attention  to  the  lapse  of  time  required  by  the 
changing  sea<«on9.  Mark  ii.  23  and  parallels,  when  compared  with  Mark  vi.39 
and  parallels,  indicate  the  lapse  of  about  a  year.  Since  it  is  impossible  to 
bring  the  remaining  events  in  Mark  within  the  short  time  between  early 
spring  and  passover,  we  are  forced  to  allow  more  than  one  year  for  the  min- 
istry of  Jesus  on  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  Synoptic  Gospels  alone.  The 
fact  that  John  was  written  later  than  the  Synoptic  Gospels  makes  possible, 
while  the  indications  within  the  fourth  Gospel  necessitate,  the  conclusion 
that  Jolm*s  Gospel  presupposes  the  Synoptic  (rospels.  Eusebius  saw  this 
and  pointed  out  one  of  the  passages  (John  iii.  21)  which  most  dearly  imply 
such  a  relation  (H.  E,  III,  24,  11).  We  shall  rightly  understand  the 
fourth  Gospel  only  when  we  appreciate  the  fact  tliat  it  presupposes  knowl- 
edge of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  sustains  a  supplementary  relation  to 
them.  Dr.  Robinson  recognizes  tdis  and  cites  Dr.  Westcott  in  support  of  its 
complementary  character  (p.  132).  On  the  basis  of  tlie  evidence  which  can 
be  adduced  in  favor  of  this  view,  it  might  be  possible  to  go  a  step  further 
and  say  that  the  fourth  Gospel  presupposes  knowledge  of  an  evangelical  tra- 
ditiim  even  wider  than  that  given  in  the  Synoptic  Go!«pels,  for  the  *^  unknown 
Nathanael "  is  introduced  quite  as  suddenly  as  John  the  Uaptibt.  The 
speeches  in  the  fourth  Gronpel  furnish  a  more  serious  difficulty;  but  in  regard 
to  them  aLso  Dr  Robinson  finds  that  the  evidence  for  a  gradual  develop- 
ment in  the  revelation  by  Jesus  of  his  Messiahship  to  others,  as  traced 
aq^ecially  in  thego>pel  of  Mark,  does  not  exclude  the  account  given  by  John. 
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It  is  held  that  the  coDver^ations  of  Jesus  would  be  affected  by  the  person- 
ality of  their  recorder  (p.  149),  that  Christ  is  no  longer  known  **  after  the 
Hesh,"  reminding  us  of  dementis  designation  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  as 
records  of  the  oufianKd  of  Christ's  life,  John  composing  a  nvevfiarucdt 
tiayye^ioi'  (Euseb.,  H.  E.,  VI,  147).  **  The  record  moves  not  on  the  lines  of 
the  ordinary  succession  of  events  so  much  as  on  the  pathway  of  ideas  " 
(p.  154),  reminding  us  of  Prof.  Schmiedel's  conception  of  the  Gospel  as 
"  ideal  history." 

Dr.  Robinson  emphasizes  frequently  the  relation  of  historical  criticism  to 
the  content  or  essence  of  Christian  faith— in  regard  to  the  date  of  our  Gos- 
pels (pp.  10,  22),  the  Synoptic  problem  (p  84),  tlie  odi  fications  which  the 
ori^hial  source  has  undergone  at  tlie  hands  of  the  evangelists  (p.  101),  the 
truth  of  history  or  its  meaning  as  distinsruished  from  history  in  the  lower 
sense  of  a  contemporary  narrative  (p.  149).  These  distinctions  doubtless 
have  their  value,  but  ultimately  the  truth  of  faith  cannot  differ  from  the 
truth  of  knowledge ;  and  if  historical  criticism  be  a  valid  method  and  yield 
valid  results,  these  must  be  tnken  up  into  our  Christian  faith  and  made  a 
consistent  part  of  the  larger  whole. 

Princtto7i.  W.  P.  Armstrong. 

Bible  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  Historical  and  Constructive. 
15y  Rev.  Henry  T.  Sell,  D.D.  New  York,  Chicago  and  Toronto: 
Fleming  II.  Revell  Co.,  Ittmo.    Pp.  160.    Price,  60  cents. 

This  little  book  covers  in  outline  the  Life  of  Christ  as  we  find  it  recorded 
in  our  four  Gosi)eld.  The  author's  purpose  and  the  narrow  limits  within 
which  he  has  crowded  his  material  n)ake  it  impossible  for  him  to  offer  more 
than  the  barest  results.  The  method  also,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  construc- 
tive than  historical  in  our  modern  understanding  of  the  latter  word,  will 
commend  the  book  to  intermediate  Bible  classes,  where  any  attempt  to  face 
the  problems  raised  i)y  historical  criticism  would  merely  introduce  confu- 
sion. We  miss  also  any  atteujpt  adequately  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of 
such  events  as  the  baptism  of  Jesus  or  the  temptation  in  their  relation  to 
His  Messianic  consciousness,  or  any  attempt  to  trace  the  interaction  of  event 
and  teaching  in  the  light  tliis  throws  on  the  progress  and  issues  of  Chris>t's 
ministiy,  the  wider  view  and  deeper  historical  insight  which  construe 
events  and  interpiet  personality  under  the  aspect  of  their  causal  relations, 
and  thus  seek  to  bring  the  past  before  us  in  its  living  reality. 

PriaCiton,  W.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 


III.— HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Die  LuTiiERiscnK  Kirciie  der  Welt.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  Theol.  Joiiankes 
NicoLAUS  Lenkek,  Prof,  der  Kirchengeschichte  an  dem  evangelisch- 
lutherischen  Seminar,  Blair,  Nebraska.  Band  I,  Europa  ausser 
Deutschlaud.    Sunbury,  Fa.,  1901.    8vo,  pp.  544. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  book,  not  for  Lutherans  only  but  for  all  Protest- 
ants. Prof.  Lenker  has  been  at  great  pains  in  gathering  the  information  it 
contains.  Two  journeys  to  Kurope,  ihe  study  of  a  large  number  of  sources 
and  the  assistance  of  fourteen  colaborers  were  necessary  to  give  it  to  us. 
When,  to  this  lirst  volume,  shall  be  added  the  proposed  volumes  on  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  North  and  South  America  and  the  church  in  Germany, 
the  Lutheran  communion  will  be  in  possession  of  a  body  of  information 
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coDcerniDg  the  history  of  its  extension  throughout  the  world  and  the  present 
state  of  its  several  churches  of  inestimable  value.  The  publication  of  this 
volume  might  well  provoke  the  Alliance  of  the  Beformed  Churches  to  the 
initiation  of  a  similar  work. 

Prof.  Lenker  is  an  enthusiastic  Lutheran,  and  of  course  there  is  no  fault  to 
be  found  with  that.  He  is  anxious,  as  he  ought  to  be,  to  deepen  in  his  own 
people  the  conviction  that  Lutheranism  is  the  very  best  type  of  Protestant- 
ism, to  awaken  in  its  several  churches  mutual  sympathy,  more  particularly 
to  strengthen  belief  in  the  mission  of  Lutheranism  to  English-speaking 
people,  and  to  promote  beneficence  in  behalf  of  the  new  Lutheran  churclies  as 
ihey  are  organized.  The  volume  opens  with  an  interesting  paper  on  the  ex- 
tension of  Lutheranism  in  Europe  by  means  of  the  Reformation,  in  Asia  and 
Africa  by  foreign  missions,  and  in  North  and  South  America  by  emigration. 
And  then  follows  an  account  of  the  communion  in  each  European  country 
except  the  German  Empire,  beginning  with  Denmark  and  closing  with 
Italy.  In  each  account,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  historical  sketch,  the 
condition  of  the  church  is  presented  under  the  titles,  Parochial  Conditions, 
Education,  Charity,  Home  Missions,  Missions  to  Lutherans  Abroad,  For- 
eign Missions,  Missions  to  Jews  and  Religious  Literature.  Statistics  are 
given  in  detail  and  appear  to  have  been  carefully  chosen  and  fairly  mar- 
shaled. A  member  of  another  communion  must  be  narrow  indeed  if  he  can 
look  through  these  chapters  without  thanking  God  for  the  vitality  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  and  praying  for  its  extension.  May  its  increasing  numbers 
hold  fast  with  the  fathers  to  '"  the  article  of  a  standing  or  a  falling  church," 
and  sing  with  deepened  faith,  "A  firm  tower  is  our  God  "! 

Princtton,  JOHN  De  Witt. 

Hknry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  Patriarch  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America.  By  the  Rev.  William  K.  FricKjD.D.  Phila- 
delphia :  Lutheran  Publication  Society.    18mo,  pp.  iv,  200. 

Dr.  Frick  has  given  us  an  admirable  biographical  sketch  of  one  of  the 
great  mihsionaries  and  denominational  organizers  of  America.  It  is  com- 
plete in  itself  and  presents  far  more  than  a  mere  outline  of  Muhlenberg's  fine 
career;  but  it  should  introduce  many  of  its  readers  to  the  extended  Ufe  and 
Times  of  MvAUnberg,  by  Dr.  William  J.  Mann.  Dr.  Frick  distributes  his 
material  under  the  heads,  I.  In  training,  1711-1742;  II.  Planting  the 
Church,  1742-1748;  ILL  The  care  of  all  the  Churches,  1748-1776 ;  IV.  In  re- 
tirement, 1776-1787. 

The  Lutheran  churches  of  the  United  States  were  fortunate  indeed  in  en- 
joying at  a  most  ciitical  period  the  leadership  of  a  man  of*  thorough  univer- 
sity and  theological  training,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  pietism  of  Spener 
and  especially  the  missionary  zeal  of  Ilalle,  as  well  as  with  an  ardent  love  of 
his  own  communion;  a  man,  too,  with  a  constitution  of  great  vigor,  with 
energy  and  bravery  not  to  be  daunted  by  the  toils  and  harshness  of  frontier 
life,  with  wisdom  adequate  to  deal  successfully  with  adventurers  in  his  own 
communion,  and  with  all  the  charity  for  otiier  churches  that  one  can  reason- 
ably expect  to  find  in  the  missionary  of  a  religious  communion  who  has  been 
sent  to  labor  in  a  new  and  unorganized  society  where  several  communions 
exist. 

Dr.  Frick  in  his  account  of  the  relations  between  Count  Zinzendorf  and 
Mr.  Muhlenberg  is  needlessly  harsh.  He  has  gained  nothing  by  calling  Zin- 
zendorf names  in  a  little  book  which  neither  justifies  them  nor  offers  to  the 
reader  the  help  necessary  to  do  so,  supposing  them  to  be  capable  of  justifica- 
tion.   To  call  Zinzendorf 's  conduct  '*  double  dealing,"  to  describe  his  tem- 
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porary  resignation  of  bis  title,  *^  Bishop,"  as  '^  ostentatious,^'  and  to  assert 
that  ^' with  a  great  pretense  of  humility  he  intermeddled,  etc.,"  is  out  of 
place  in  a  volume  like  the  one  under  notice,  and  does  the  author  no  credit. 
He  must  have  known  that  Moravian  writers  put  a  very  different  interpreta- 
tion on  Zinzendorf's  conduct.  If  he  felt  bound  to  employ  violent  epithets 
he  should  have  defended  them  by  an  extended  discussion  and  abund<int  ref- 
erences to  authorities.  We  like  much  better  the  epirit  of  Prof.  J,  Taylor 
Hamilton's  brief  treatment  of  the  subject  in  his  history  of  the  Moravians  in 
the  ^* American  Church  History  Series." 
Princeton.  John  Dx  Witt. 

Students'  History  of  the  Greek  Church.  By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Horb, 
M.A.  London:  James  Potter  &  Co.;  New  York:  £.  &  J.B.  Young, 
1902.    12mo,  pp.  zxxii,  631. 

This  compendium  has  been  written  by  an  Anglican  minister,  who,  like 
many  of  his  brethrf  n,  feels  keenly  the  ecclesiastical  isolation  of  Anglicanism 
and  dt^ires  greaiiy  the  recoguition  of  its  orders  by  the  Greek  Church.  It  ia 
doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  whether  a  mHJority  of  those  Anglican  ministers 
who  are  urgent  in  this  matter  want  more  than  formal  recognition.  Actual 
union  and  cooperation  they  would  much  rather  have  with  the  Free  churchea 
of  Great  Britain,  if  only  the  latter  would  acknowledge  their  alleged  ^^  historic 
episcopate."  Moreover,  the  sentiment  of  Pan-Anglo-Saxonism  is  strong  in 
England,  certainly  among  the  people;  and  this  sentiment,  made  stronger  by 
a  real  apprehension  of  Pan-Slavisio,  is  likely  to  forbid  anything  like  active 
commerce  between  the  two  communions,  even  if  Greek  Christianity  should 
acknowledge  Anglican  '^orders,"  of  which  acknowledgment  there  appeara 
at  present  no  probability. 

But  the  Anglican  ''  priesthood,'*  as  we  have  said,  is  conscious  of  its  isola- 
tion and  on  its  own  theory  is  really  in  a  desperate  .'•ituation.  For,  unless  it 
can  get  recognition  for  them  from  those  whom  it  is  forced  to  acknowlnlge 
as  in  the  line  of  the  ''  Apostolic  succession,"  Anglicanism  cannot  consist- 
ently re^^ard  its  own  prelates  as  bishops.  Hence  far  from  '^  fearing,"  it  longs 
for  "the  Greeks  bringing  pre^^ents."  This  longing  seems  to  have  been  the 
impulse  which  drove  Mr.  Ilore  to  write  his  "Students'  History."  Cer- 
tainly it  pervades  his  book  like  a  morbid  diathesis ;  it  appears  as  an  acute 
inflamn)«ition  whenever  the  Latin  Church  is  dealt  with,  as  in  the  discussioa 
of  tiie  fiUoque^  the  case  of  llonorius,  the  Vatican  Council  and  Rome's  posi- 
tive rejection  of  the  claim  thai  English  "orders  "  are  canonlcally  **  valid, '^ 
and  it  shows  it>elf  also  in  an  excessive  charity  of  judgment  whenever  the 
conduct  of  the  Greek  Church,  ancient  or  modern,  is  in  quebtion. 

But  the  book  itself  U  a  good  student's  history.  It  covers  the  whole  ground 

from  the  Niceue  period  to  the  current  life  of  the  modern  Russian  Church. 

It  refers  the  reader  directly  to  the  sources.    It  is  packed  full  of  information. 

Its  arrangement  is  excellent  and  it  is  written,  as  such  a  book  should  be,  in  a 

.  clear  and  unpretentious  fctyle. 

Princeton.  JOHN  Db  WiTT. 


IV._SYSrEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

I)E  Zekeiuieid  des  Geloofs.    Door  Prof.  Dr.  II.  Bavinck.    8vo,  pp. 
78.    Kampen:  J.  H.  Kok,  1901. 

In  this  delightful  booklet  Dr.  Bavinck  gives  us  not  so  much  a  scientific 
investigation  into  tlie  nature  and  sources  of  certitude  in  religion  as  a  popu- 
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lar  discussion  of  tlie  whole  matter  of  certitade  with  reference  to  Christian- 
ity. ^*  Inquiry  into  the  certainty  of  faith,"  he  tells  us,  ^'  is  of  importanoe 
not  merely  for  scientiflc  theology  but  also  for  practical  religion.  It  con- 
cerns not  only  the  theologian  but  equally  the  layman ;  it  has  a  place  not 
alone  in  the  study  but  in  the  household  sanctuary  as  well.  It  is  a  question 
not  more  of  theory  and  the  schools  than  eminently  alt^o  of  practice  and  life." 
The  particular  subject  of  investigation  which  he  proposes  to  himself  in  tliia 
discussion  is  the  dt* termination  of  '^  where  and  how  that  divine  authority  it 
to  be  found  which  has  the  right  to  demand  from  us  recognition  and  obe- 
dience" (p.  60).  In  the  interests  of  orderly  development,  however,  he  pre- 
fixes to  the  answer  offered  to  this  main  inquiry  some  account  of  ^^  what  is  to 
b^  understood  by  this  certaiuty  of  faith,  and  how  it  has  been  sought  by 
various  schools  of  thought "  (p.  12). 

The  first  part  of  thediscouree  is  devpted  therefore  to  defining  the  nature  of 
the  certitude  of  faith  that  is  under  discussion.  Certitude,  we  are  told,  is  th» 
complete  resting  of  the  spirit  in  an  object  of  knowledge.  Even  the  Greeks 
recognized  various  varieties  of  it— distinguishing  between  the  certitude  pro- 
duced by  sense-perception  and  that  produced  by  thought,  and  in  the  latter 
further  between  the  immediate  certainty  we  possess  of  the  first  principles  of 
science  and  the  mediate  certainty  we  attain  by  reasoning  and  demonstra- 
tion. Alongside  of  these  universally  recognized  varieties  must  be  placed,  he 
urges,  the  further  variety  known  as  the  certitude  of  faith,— which  is  not  the 
result  of  either  sense- perception  or  of  scientific  proof,  but  differs  from  all 
certainty  so  reached  in  two  respects :  it  is  objectively  weaker,  it  is  subjec- 
tively stronger.  Objectively  weaker,  because  it  does  not  rest  on  grounds  of 
common  reason,  valid  for  all,  to  which  therefore  compelling  appeal  may  be 
made ;  but  is  the  fruit  of  a  faith,  the  possession  of  the  individual  alone.  Sub- 
jectively stronger,  because  it  is  rooted  in  the  very  heart  of  man  and  is  inter- 
twioed  with  all  the  fibres  of  his  being,  expressing  not  merely  an  intellectual 
judgment  but  a  movement  of  the  whole  soul. 

In  the  second  part  a  rapid  but  illuminating  survey  is  given  of  the  history 
of  certitude  of  faith  in  the  churcii.  Here  come  under  review  Rome's 
renunciation  of  all  individual  assurance  of  salvation;  the  recovery  of  it  by 
the  Reformers,  and  its  gradual  loss  again  in  the  seventeenth  century; 
Pietistic  legalism  with  its  renewed  renunciation  of  personal  assurance;  the 
different  onesided  efforts  of  Moravians  and  Methodists  to  regain  it;  its 
virtual  disappearance  from  modern  Christendom.  This  section  is  notable  for 
the  genial  and  yet  clear-sighted  judgments  it  expresses.  Apropos  of  the 
effort  to  attain  a  sense  of  safety  through  an  ascetic  life,  which  is  represented 
as  one  side  of  the  Romish  development,  for  example,  Protestants  are  sharply 
warned  not  to  content  themselves  with  the  facile  condemnation  tiiat  it  all  is 
the  result  of  a  false  principle, — the  false  principle  of  work-righteousness. 
This  is  true  enough,  Dr.  Bavinck  remarks,  but  it  becomes  Protestants  to 
consider  that  Romish  work- righteousness  is  at  least  preferable  to  that  doc- 
trine righteousness  to  which  Protestants  are  prone :  work-righteousness, 
usually  at  least,  advantages  somebody,  while  doctrine-righteousness  pro- 
duces no  fruit  but  loveless  pride. 

Again  nothing  could  be  more  just  than  the  criticism  passed  upon  the 
diverse  attempts  of  the  Moravians  and  Method ibts  to  restore  assurance  to 
the  Christian  heart.  "  Both  movements,"  we  read,  *'  have  exerted  a  strong 
influence  on  the  Christian  life.  They  have  aroused  believers  out  of  their 
self-engrossment  and  recalled  them  from  their  retirement  to  the  conflict 
with  the  world.  Home  and  foreign  missions  have  been  vigorously  taken  in 
hand  under  their  directicm.  Sunday- schools  and  associations  of  all  kinds 
and  for  all  sorts  of  purposes  have  been  established  through  their  initiativt^. 
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Bible  and  tract  distributions,  evangelizing  and  philanthropic  enterprises  and 
numerous  other  Christian  activities  have  been  since  their  rise  set  on  foot  for 
the  extension  of  God's  Kingdom.  The  whole  of  Christendom  has  been 
aroused  from  its  slumber  and  awakened  to  a  new  and  energetic  life.*' 
^'  Nevertheless/'  he  adds,  *'  both  movements  indubitably  suffer  from  a  great 
one-sidedness.  Neitiier  of  them  reckons  sufficiently  with  the  first  article  of 
our  common,  undoubted  Christian  faith,  that  God  the  Father  Almighty  is 
the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth.  The  eartlily  spheres  of  art  and  science,  of 
literature  and  politics,  of  domestic  and  social  economy  are  underestimated 
in  value  and  significance  by  them,  and  are  consequently  not  reformed  and  re- 
generated by  the  Christian  principle.  To  ^  rest  in  the  wounds  of  Jesus'  or 
^  to  be  converted  and  then  go  forth  to  convert  others'  seems  to  constitute  the 
entire  content  of  the  Christian  life.  Sentimentality  and  unhealthy  emotion 
seem  often  to  mark  the  one,  excitement  and  zeal  without  knowledge  fre- 
quently to  characterize  the  other  movement.  The  intellect  is  repressed  in 
the  interests  of  the  feelings  and  will,  and  the  harmony  of  all  the  facul- 
ties and  powers  is  destroyed.  The  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  their 
dominion  over  the  world,  the  thankful  enjoyment  of  every  good  gift  that 
conies  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  earthly 
vocation,— -the  open  eye,  the  wide  outlook,  the  expanded  heart— these  things 
do  not  come  to  their  rights.  The  Christian  life  stands  here  alongside  of— 
sometimes  above,  in  some  instances  even  hostilely  in  opposition  to— human 
liie.  Christianity  is  here  not  like  the  leaven  that  transfuses  the  whole  lump 
and  leavens  it  all "  (pp.  45-16). 

This  wide-minded  conception  of  the  mission  of  Christianity  in  the  world 
is,  as  it  should  be,  characteristic  of  Dr.  Bavi nek's  teaching  as  of  that  of  the 
whole  school  to  which  he  belongs.  He  has  given  beautiful  expression  to  it 
in  a  separate  tractate  on  De  Algemetne  Genade,  published  in  184  nad  re- 
viewed in  this  Revikw  for  January,  1897  (viii,  165) ;  aud  Dr.  A.  Kuyper  has 
sought  to  work  it  out  in  all  its  details  in  a  long  series  of  articles  on  Common 
Grace  printed  in  Dt  Heraut  aud  just  now  being  gathered  into  volume  form. 
It  is  reverted  to  more  than  once  in  the  present  brochure,  and  especially  most 
eloquently  near  its  close,  where  the  Pieii.'-t  is  blamed  for  withdrawing  from 
the  world  and  treating  all  earthly  employment — even  the  care  of  husband, 
wife  or  family— as  only  so  much  time  and  effort  withdrawn  from  '*  the  one 
thing  needful";  and  the  Christian  is  exhorted  to  lemember  that  all  things 
are  his,  because  he  is  Christ's  and  Christ  is  God's,  and  to  enter  into  his  do- 
minion as  king  of  the  whole  earth, — loving  the  flowers  that  bloom  at  his 
feet  and  admiring  the  stiirs  that  shine  above  his  head,  not  despising  arc, 
which  is  a  noble  gift  from  God,  or  sneering  at  science,  which  is  a  bequest 
from  the  Father  of  light><,  but  believing  that  every  creature  of  God  is  good 
and  is  not  to  be  rejected  but  received  wiih  thanksgiving.  We  miss  in  this 
only  the  explicit  correlation  of  this  noble  and  truly  Reformed  conception  of 
the  Christian's  relation  to  the  world  with  the  organic  character  of  the  re- 
deniptive  work  and  its  eschatological  outlook.  For  it  is  only  as  we  realize  that 
(Tod  is  saving  the  world  aud  not  merely  one  individual  here  and  there  out  of 
the  world,  that  the  piofound  sigMifK^ance  of  the  earthly  life  to  the  Christian 
can  be  properly  apprehended.  Aud  the  deepest  distinction  between  the  atti- 
tude to  the  world  alike  of  the  Pietist,  Moravian  and  Methodist  and  that  of 
the  Reformed  Christian  turns  just  on  the  fact  that  the  point  of  view  of  the 
former  is  individualistic  and  atomistic  and  that  of  the  latter  is  organic. 
Missing  explicit  reference  to  the  organic  character  of  the  redemptive  process, 
in  the  reformation  of  the  world  after  the  plan  of  God  and  its  gradual  trans- 
mutation into  His  Kingdonj  in  which  His  will  shall  be  done  even  as  in 
heaven,  the  nninblrucled  reader  may  fail  to  catch  the  ground  of  the  signlfi- 
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cance  to  the  Christian  of  the  earthly  life  which  is  so  eloquently  described, 
and  may  even  mentally  pass  the  unintelligent  criticism  which  is  so  often 
pressed  against  the  Reformed  conception,  that  with  its  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation it  leaves  the  earthly  life  without  significance— a  criticism  which  obvi- 
ously is  without  meaning  save  on  the  extremest  individualistic  presupposi- 
tions. 

To  the  third  part  of  the  essay  is  committed  the  task  of  explaining  how 
Christian  certitude  is  to  be  attained.  Here  the  stress  of  the  exposition  is 
thrown  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  to  be  reached  in  neither  of  the  two  ways 
in  which  it  is  most  commonly  sought,— which  may  be  called  the  apologetical 
and  the  experimental  ways.  Men  cannot  reach  Christian  certitude,  we  are 
told,  as  the  result  of  a  process  of  reasoning,— proving  first  of  all  on  rational 
grounds  that  God  exists  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  soul  and  it  is  im- 
mortal ;  and  then  that  the  apostles  are  trustworthy  witnesses  of  truth,  that 
the  prophecies  of  Scripture  were  really  spolten  and  its  miracles  really  oc- 
curred, and  that  Jesus  really  lived  and  worked  and  taught  as  He  is  repre- 
sented to  have  done ;  and  the  like.  All  such  reasonings  leave  the  truth  of 
Christianity  not  yet  raised  above  all  doubt  and  cannot  be  said  to  supply  ground 
for  an  absolute  certitude.  Neither  can  it  be  attained,  however,  by  the  method 
introduced  by  Schleiermacher,  which  throws  men  back  for  certitude  on 
what  each  has  individually  experienced.  The  greater  part  of  what  enters 
into  the  Christian  religion  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  *^  experienced  "  by 
the  individual  Christian :  it  comes  to  him  from  without,  and  only  as  so 
coming  to  him  works  "  experiences"  in  him,— and  somewhat  similar  "  expe- 
riences," including  the  experience  of  passionate  conviction,  are  wrought  by 
the  teachings  of  every  religion.  It  is  very  easy  to  say  with  Zinzendorf,  *'  My 
heart  tells  me  it  is  true;  it  is  true  for  me."  But  what  is  there  that  the 
human  heart  may  not,  under  appropriate  circumstances,  tell  us  is  true? 
And  how  can  a  scientific  certitude  be  attained  along  this  pathway  ? 

How  then  is  certitude  of  faith  to  be  attained  ?  There  remains  nothing  to 
be  said  except  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  faith  itself.  Faith,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  a  moral  act  and  not  merely  an  intellectual  assent.  It  is  the  response 
of  the  whole  being  to  its  appropriate  object :  and  when  the  soul  of  man  thus 
goes  out  to  and  finds  satisfaction  in  an  object  presented  to  it,  it  carries  its 
assurance  in  the  very  act.  How  the  believer  comes  to  this  act,  he  cannot 
himself  explain.  He  only  knows  that  an  object  is  presented  to  him,  to  which 
his  whole  being  goes  out  in  loving  trust.  This  is  not  to  make  faith  the 
ground  on  which  the  truth  rests,  or  the  fountain  from  which  the  knowledge 
of  it  comes,  but  only  the  organ  of  the  soul  by  which  truth,  which  is  in  itself 
objective  and  rests  on  itself,  is  recognized.  There  is  always  a  correlation 
between  the  object  and  the  faculty  by  which  it  is  laid  hold  of.  The  eye  in 
perceiving  the  sun  knows  that  the  sun  exists  no  less  than  that  it  perceives 
it.  So  the  believer  in  receiving  the  truth  knows  that  it  is  the  truth  that  he 
receives.  There  is  involved  in  this  obviously  also  an  assurance  of  salvation. 
Here,  too,  it  is  with  faith  as  with  knowledge.  It  belongs  to  knowledge  to 
be  assured  not  only  of  its  object  but  also  of  itself.  When  we  know  some- 
thing, we  know  along  with  this  that  we  know  it.  Real,  true  knowledge 
excludes  all  doubt  of  itself ;  not  by  a  logical  process  but  directly  and  imme- 
diately. "So  it  is  also  with  faith.  The  faith  that  really  deserves  the  name 
brings  its  own  assurance  with  It.  When  we  from  the  heart  believe  the 
promises  of  God  revealed  in  the  gospel,  say,  for  example,  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  we  believe  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  ourselves  personally  by  grace 
sharers  in  the  blessing  of  forgiveness ;  the  former  is  impossible  without  the 
latter.  Certitude  as  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  is  never  to  be  attained  except 
along  the  path  of  personal,  saving  faith.  And  just  like  knowledge,  faith  do^s 
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not  come  to  certitude  regarding  itself  by  logical  reasoning,  by  making  itaelf 
the  object  of  investigation  and  meditating  on  its  own  nature :  the  ^  critidHni 
of  pure  reason '  is  seldom  useful  for  establishing  our  certitude.  But  certitude 
flows  to  us  immediately  and  directly  out  of  faith  itself ;  certitude  is  an 
essential  quality  of  faith,  it  is  inseparable  from  it  and  belongs  to  our  nature.'' 
The  practical  rule  for  acquiring  certitude  of  faith  is,  then,  to  keep  our 
thought  on  the  object  of  falih.  It  is  this  object  that  works  through  faith  on 
our  nature  and  produces  certitude.  ''  Let  the  plant  of  faith  then  only  root 
itself  in  the  soil  of  the  promises  of  God  and  it  will  of  itself  bear  the  fruit  of 
certitude.  And  the  deeper  and  faster  its  roots  are  buried  in  the  soil,  the 
more  strongly  will  it  shoot  up,  the  higher  will  it  grow  and  the  richer  will  be 
the  fruitage." 

We  are  not  sure  we  have  done  full  justice  to  Dr.  Bavinck  in  this  Iran- 
script  of  his  exposition.  We  are  sure  the  practical  advice  he  gives  is  sound : 
it  is  the  object  of  faith  that  is  the  main  thing,  not  the  faith  itself ;  and  it  is 
on  that  object  that  we  must  keep  the  eyes  of  our  heart  set  would  we  grow 
in  strength  of  faith  and  in  the  joy  that  comes  of  believing.  But  we  are  not 
at  all  stire  we  have  fully  apprehended  his  analysis  of  the  rise  of  certitude  in 
the  soul.  Indeed  we  must  confess  to  a  certain  confusion  of  mind  as  to  the 
exact  sense  in  wliich  the  word  certitude  is  to  be  taken  here  and  there.  If 
we  understand  Dr.  Bavinck,  he  considers  that  the  two  things  most  cooi- 
monly  connoted  by  the  term  go  always  together:  that  ^^  certitude  of  the 
trutli  of  the  Christian  religion "  and  ^'  a*«Burance  of  faith ''  imply  one 
another,  and  neither  is  ever  present  without  the  other— both  being  the 
fruit  indeed  of  one  single  act  of  faith.  Tiiis  is  itself  a  debatable  point :  and 
in  any  case  it  will  conduce  to  clearness  if  we  endeavor  to  keep  separate 
the  two,  certainly  very  separable,  inquiries  of  how  men  can  reach  certainty 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  and  how  they  can  reach  assurance 
•as  to  tlieir  own  participation  in  the  benefits  secured  by  the  work  of  Christ. 
For  ourselves,  we  confess  we  can  conceive  of  no  act  of  faith  of  any  kind 
which  is  not  grounded  in  evidence :  faith  is  a  specific  form  of  persuasion  or 
conviction,  and  all  persuasion  or  conviction  is  grounded  in  evidence.  And 
it  does  not  seem  obvious  on  the  face  of  it  that  the  evidence  adapted  to 
ground  the  conviction  that  the  Christian  religion  is  true,  and  the  evidence 
adapted  to  ground  the  conviction  that  I  am  myself  in  Christ  Jesus,  need  be 
the  same :  so  that  the  resulting  acts  of  faith  must  necessarily  occur  together 
or  t^ven  coalesce.  It  is  quite  legitimate,  of  course,  to  endeavor  to  point  out 
thatr  there  is  nevertheless  a  point  in  which  the  two  do  coalesce :  to  urge,  for 
instance,  that  certitude  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  involves,  if  it  does  not 
consist  in,  assurance  that  God  is  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  with  Him- 
self ;  and  that  likewise  assurance  that  I  am  in  Christ  is  at  bottom  nothing 
other  than  the  conviction  that  God  is  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  with 
Himself,  given  a  personal  form :  so  that  it  is  only  by  the  direct  act  of  faiUi 
laying  hold  of  Jesus  as  redeemer  that  we  may  attain  either  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion  or  the  assurance  of  salvation.  We  have  no 
wish  to  minimize  the  value  of  this  sugge^tion— which,  if  we  understand 
him,  exprchses  more  or  less  crudely  Dr.  Bavinck's  position.  But  it  seems 
to  involve  certain  assumptions  that  stand  in  some  need  of  explication. 

For  one  thing,  the  assumption  that  the  direct  act  of  saving  faith  underlies 
and  is  the  necessary  prerequisite  of  ceititudeof  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion  appears  to  reverse  the  natural  order.  Oa  the  face  of  it,  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  the  Cliristian  reli>jion  would  appear  to  be  the  logical  prtu^ 
of  self  commitment  to  tlie  Founder  of  that  religion—who  is  also  its  Heart 
—as  the  redeemer  of  ray  soul.  So  to  hold  would  not  necessarily  be  to  say 
lliat  a  man  must  be  a  learned  apologist  before  he  can  become  a  Christiati, 
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aud  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  can  be  had  only  througli  the 
lofty  gateway  of  Science.  There  are  other  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion  besides  the  philosophical  and  historical  ones ;  and  the 
appeal  to  faith  may  not  be  an  appeal  to  an  unjustiQed  and  therefore  irra- 
tional faith,  because  it  does  not  require  the  marshaling  of  all  the  evidence 
by  which  it  may  be  supported  before  it  is  obeyed.  We  do  not  believe  in  the 
existence  of  the  sun  witliout  evidence  because  we  are  not  learned  in  as- 
tronomical science.  My  conviction  that  the  handwriting  that  lies  before  me 
is  that  of  my  near  friend  is  not  a  groundless  conviction,  because  I  am  not 
capable  of  analyzing  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  founded,  and 
the  conviction  may  seem  to  me  tlierefore  to  be  direct  and  without  mediation 
through  '^reasons."  Our  believing  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  gospel 
may  similarly  not  be  ungrounded  in  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion  merely  because  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  grounded  is 
not  all  the  evidence  which  might  be  adduced  and  works  its  effect  of  con- 
viction in  our  hearts  by  so  direct  and  subtle  an  operation  that  we  do  not 
stop,  perhaps  cannot  skill,  to  analyze  it.  Surely  we  believe  in  Christ  because 
it  is  rational  to  believe  in  Him,  not  though  it  be  irrational. 

It  is  a  natural  result  of  the  view  we  are  discussing  to  make  little  of  ^*  the 
evidenoea."  It  is  therefore  characteristic  of  the  school  of  thought  of  which 
Dr.  BaTinck  is  a  shining  ornament  to  estimate  the  value  of  Apologetics 
somewhat  lightly.  This  is  apparent  in  this  essay  also,  although  Dr.  Bavinok 
is  careful  in  it  to  point  out  the  esteem  in  which  he  holds  it  and  the  high  esti- 
mate he  puts  upon  it.  The  Prophets,  the  Apostles,  Jesus  Himself,  he  tells 
QS^  used  the  method  of  ^*  proofs."  It  is  wrong,  therefore,  in  a  spirit  of  doubt 
and  suspicion,  to  abstain  from  them  and  retire  behind  the  bulwarks  of  mys- 
tieisiii  and  agnoeticism.  '^  Believers  are  rather  called  to  give  an  account  of 
the  hope  that  is  in  them  even  in  the  domain  of  science,  and  in  firm  trust  in 
the  justice  of  thehr  cause,  to  stop  the  mouths  of  opponents  and  to  repel  their 
SMaalts  "  (p.  58).  But  he  goes  on  to  intimate  at  once  that  all  the ''  proofs  " 
that  the  Christian  can  marshal  are  nevertheless  insufficient  to  place  the 
truth  of  Christianity  beyond  doubt  (pp.  56  and  57) :  and  he  elsewhere 
ezpressee  his  conviction  of  the  secondary  place  of  Apologetics  senteuiiously, 
in  the  form  that  ^*  Apologetics  is  the  fruit,  not  the  root  of  faith  "  (p.  24). 
We  cannot  help  believing  there  is  some  slight  confusion  here.  No  one  is  in 
danger  of  believing  that  ^*  the  evidences  "  can  produce  "  faith: "  but  neither 
can  the  presentation  of  Christ  in  the  gospel  produce  **  faith."  "  Faith  "  is 
the  gift  of  God.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  <'  faith  "  that  God  gives  is 
not  grounded  in  ^^  the  evidences."  Of  course  it  is  only  the  prepared  heart  that 
can  fitly  respond  to  the  force  of  the  "  evidences,"  or  "  receive  "  the  procla- 
mation :  Just  as  it  is  only  the  eye  that  can  see,  as  Dr.  Bavinck  explains,  to 
which  the  sun  can  reveal  itself.  But  this  faith  that  the  prepared  heart 
yields,— is  it  yielded  blindly  and  without  reason,  or  is  it  yielded  rationally  and 
on  the  ground  of  sufficient  reason  ?  Does  God  the  Holy  Spirit  work  a  blind 
and  ungrounded  faith  in  the  heart  ?  What  is  supplied  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
working  faith  in  the  heart  surely  is  not  a  ready-made  faith,  rooted  in  noth- 
log  and  clinging  without  reason  to  its  object ;  nor  yet  new  grounds  of 
l)elief  in  the  object  presented  ;  but  just  a  new  power  to  the  heart  to  respond 
to  the  grounds  of  faith,  sufficient  in  themselves,  already  present  to  the 
mind.  Our  Reformed  fathers  did  not  overlook  this:  they  always  posited 
the  prepuce,  in  the  production  of  faith,  of  the  *^  aryumfntum^  propter  quixl 
credo,"  as  well  as  the  "  principium  seu  causa  efficiens  h  qii&  ad  credendum 
adducor."  From  this  point  of  view,  the  presence  to  the  mind  of  the 
*' grounds"  of  faith  is  just  as  essential  as  the  creative  operation  of  the 
Giver  of  faith  itself. 
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Perhaps  we  should  aay  even  more-  Th©  Holy  Spirit  does  not  prodaee- 
faltb  without  gT*)"nd3.  But  the  *' grounds ''may  and  do  produce  a  faith 
without  that  specific  oi>erat!on  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  alone  saving 
faith  caD  be  created  in  the  ioul*  In  saying  this  we  have  the  fullest  aup- 
jwrt  from  Dr.  Bavinok'a  own  exposition.  He  tells  us  that  the  ratioual 
urgumenta  which  are  urged  In  favor  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  are  of  great 
use  In  silencing  gaJosayers.  How  can  they  so  operate  it  they  are  adapted 
to  produce  no  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  gainsayers?  He  remark* 
again  that  these  rational  arguments  can  of  themselves  produce  nothing  more 
than  '^historical  faith."  This  14  true.  But  then  "historical  faith  "  is 
faith— la  a  conviction  of  mind ;  atid  it  is,  as  Dr.  Bavinck  elsewhere  fully 
allows,  of  no  little  use  in  the  world*  The  truth  therefore  is  that  rational 
jirgumeutation  does,  entirely  apart  from  that  speciflc  operation  of  the  Holy 
fxtiobt  which  produces  saving  faith,  grouud  a  genuine  exercise  of  faith. 
This  operation  of  the  Spirit  is  not  necessary  then  to  produce  faith ^  but  only 
to  give  to  a  faith  which  naturally  grows  out  of  the  proper  grounds  of  faith, 
that  peculiar  quality  which  makes  it  saving  faith. 

Perhaps  we  may  make  this  clear  by  an  illustration  drawn  from  the  specific 
instance  of  '*  faith  in  God*"  Even  as  sinner,  man  cannot  l>ut  believe  in  God  : 
the  very  Devils  believe-^and  tremble.  But  as  sinner,  man  cannot  have  faith 
in  God  in  the  higher  sense  of  humbly  trusting  in  Him.  Precisely  what  sin 
has  done  to  man  is  to  destroy  the  root  of  thi^  trust  by  altering  the  relation  to 
God  in  which  man  stands,  Man  aa  sinner  is,  of  course,  just  as  truly  and  just 
aa  entirely  dependent  on  God  }is  he  was  in  his  u  of  alien  state :  and  becanse  ha 
ia  self-conscious  he  remains  conscious  of  thla,  hh  relation  of  dependence 
on  God  ;  so  long  as  he  remains  humau  he  cannot  escape  t!ie  consciousnesa  of 
dependence  on  God*  But  this  consciousuess  no  longer  bears  the  same  char- 
acter as  in  the  uafallen  state*  la  the  unfallen  state  consciousness  of  depen- 
dence on  God  took  the  **  form  "  of  glad  and  loving  trust.  By  destroying  the 
natural  rdation  that  exists  between  God  and  His  creature  and  instituting 
a  new  relation — that  proper  to  God  and  sinner— sin  has  introduced  a  new 
factor  into  the  functioning  of  all  human  powers.  The  sinner  instinctively 
and  by  his  very  nature,  as  he  cannot  help  believing  in  God,  in  the  Intellectual 
sense,  so  cannot  possibly  exercise  faith  in  God  in  the  fiducial  sense.  On 
the  contrary  faith  in  this  sense  has  been  transformed  Into  its  opposite— faith 
has  passed  into  nnfaitb,  trust  into  distrust.  Faith  now  takes  the  **•  form  ^^ 
i*f  fear  and  desp^Un  The  reestablish  men  t  of  it  in  the  "  form  "  of  loving 
trust  cannot  be  the  work  of  the  sinner  himself.  It  can  result  only  from  a 
radical  change  in  the  relation  of  the  sinner  to  God,  brought  Jiome  to  the 
sinner  by  that  creative  act  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  we  call  the  testimo- 
nium Spiritus  Sancti.  Of  course  this  restored  '*  faith  of  trust "  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  as  the  "  faith  of  trust "  in  unfailen  man  :  it  diners 
from  that  as  a  forgiven  sinner  differs  from  one  who  has  never  sinned.  But 
this  difference  is  not  the  important  thing  for  our  present  purpose.  That  ia 
the  outstanding  fact  that  "  faith  iu  God  "  is  natural  to  man,  belongs  to  him 
in  all  his  states  alike,  and  reats  throughout  them  all  on  its  proper  grounds. 
What  differs  from  state  to  state  is  the  '*  form  "  taken  by  this  faith— whether 
it  is  **  formed  "  by  trust  or  by  fear.  It  cannot  be  hopeless,  therefo  re,  to  pro- 
duce in  the  sinner  that  form  of  conviction  we  call  faith,  by  the  preaenta* 
tion  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests*  What  is  hopeless  is  to  produce  by 
this  evidence  tlie  ''  form ''  which  faith  takes  iu  the  regenerated  sinner. 
That  comes  only  by  the  operation  of  the  spirit  of  God.  But  faith  without 
this  is  not  therefore  useless  and  of  little  worth* 

It  is  a  standing  matter  of  surprise  to  us  that  the  school  which  Dr.  Bavinck 
so  brUUantly  represents  should  be  tempted  to  make  so  little  of  Apologetics, 
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When  we  read,  for  instance,  the  really  beautiful  exposition  which  Dr.  Kuyper 
has  given  us  In  his  Encyclopaedia  of  Theology  of  the  relation  of  sin  and 
regeneration  to  science,  we  cannot  understand  why  he  does  not  magnify 
instead  of  minifying  the  value  of  Apologetics.    Perhaps  the  explanation  is 
to  be  found  in  a  tendency  to  make  the  contrast  between  the  "  two  kinds  of 
science  "—that  of  nature  and  ttiat  of  palingenesis— too  absolute.    There  are 
"  two  kinds  of  men  "—men  under  the  power  of  sin  and  men  under  the  power 
of  the  palingenesis ;  and  the  product  of  their  intellection  will  naturally  give 
us  "  two  kinds  of  science  ":  but  the  difference  between  the  two  is  after  all  not 
properly  described  as  a  difference  in  kind — gradus  non  miUant  speciem.    For  a 
critical  estimate  of  Dr.  Kuyper's  view  on  this  matter  we  should  obviously 
take  our  start  from  an  exact  conception  of  the  effects  of  sin  on  man.    Sin 
clearly  has  not  destroyed  or  altered  in  its  essential  nature  any  one  of  man's 
faculties,  although  (since  it  has  affected  homo  totua  et  omnia)  it  has  affected 
the  operation  of  them  all.    The  depraved  man  neither  reasons,  nor  feels,  nor 
wills  as  he  ought.    The  products  of  his  action  as  a  scientific  thinker  cannot 
possibly  ^cape  this  influence,  though  they  are  affected  in  different  degrees 
and  through  different  channels,  as  Dr.  Kuyper  lucidly  points  out,  in  the 
several  "  sciences,"  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  their  object.    Never- 
theless there  is  question  here  rather  of  perfection  than  of  kind  of  perform- 
ance :  it  is  ^'  science  "  that  is  produced  by  the  sinful  subject  even  though 
imperfect  science— falling  away  from  the  ideal,  here,  there  and  elsewhere, 
on  account  of  all  sorts  of  deflecting  influences,  entering  it  at  all  points  of  the 
Process.    The  science  of  sinful  man  is  thus  a  substantive  part  of  the  abstract 
Science  produced  by  the  ideal  subject,  the  general  human  consciousness, 
ttiough  a  less  valuable  part  that  it  would  be  without  sin. 

Regeneration,  now,  is  not  in  the  first  instance  the  removal  of  sin;  the 
x^generated  man  remains  a  sinner.    It  is  only  after  his  sanctification  is  com- 
pleted that  the  contrast  between  him  and  the  sinner  can  be  thought  to 
^>ecome  absolute,  and  not  till  then  could  in  any  case  the  contrast  between  the 
^Otellectionof  the  one  and  of  the  other  become  absolute.    Meanwhile  the 
^'^generated  man  remains  a  sinner :  no  new  faculties  have  been  inserted  into 
b  jm  by  regeneration ;  and  the  old  faculties  common  to  man  in  all  his  states 
b^ve  been  only  measurably  restored  to  their  proper  functioning.    He  is  in 
^^o  position  therefore  to  produce  a  science  different  in  kind  from  that 
l>:rodoced  by  sinful  man :  the  science  of  palingenesis  is  only  a  part  of  the 
^Ciience  of  sinful  humanity,  though  no  doubt  its  best  part :  and  only  along 
^^^ith  it  can  it  enter  as  a  constituent  part  into  that  ideal  science  which  the 
^^<^mpo8ite  human  subject  is  producing  in  its  ceaseless  effort  to  embrace  in 
^■^»:^enial  grasp  the  ideal  object,  that  is  to  say,  all  that  is.    Indeed  even  if 
^^^ingenesis  had  completed  its  work  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  contrast 
^^^tween  the  science  produced  by  the  two  classes  of  men  could  be  absolute. 
-^^Ten  sinful  men  and  sinless  men  are  alike  fundamentally  men;  and  being 
^otb  men,  they  know  fundamentally  alike.    There  is  ideally  but  one  science, 
^iie  subject  of  which  is  the  human  spirit,  and  the  object,  all  that  is.    Mean- 
"^^liile,  as  things  are,  the  human  spirit  attains  to  this  science  only  in  part  and 
^^  slow  accretions  and  through  many  partial  and  erroneous  constructions. 
■^^en  work  side  by  side  at  the  common  task,  and  the  common  edifice  takes 
^r^dually  fuller  and   truer  outlines.    As  Dr.  Kuyper  finely  says  himself 
C\>.  161),  in  the  conflict  of  perceptions  and  opinions  those  of  the  strongest 
Energy  and  clearest  thought  finally  prevail.    Why  is  not  the  palingenesis  to 
^^  conceived  simply  as  preparing  those  stronger  and  clearer  spirits,  whose 
t^Viought  shall  finally  prevail  ?    It  is  not  a  different  kind  of  science  that  tliey 
^re  producing :  it  is  not  even  the  same  kind  but  as  part  of  a  different  edifice 
ot  truth.    It  is  only  the  better  scientific  outlook,  and  the  better  scientific 
10 
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product,  striviug  in  conflict  with  the  product  of  fellow- workers  to  build 
itself  into  the  one  edifice  of  truth,  which  rises  slowly  because  of  sin  but 
surely  because  of  palingenesis. 

Only  in  God's  mind,  of  course,  does  science  lie  perfect— the  perfect  com- 
prehension of  all  that  is,  in  its  organic  completeness.  In  the  mind  of 
]>erfected  humanity,  the  perfected  ectypal  science  shall  lie.  In  the  mind  of 
sinful  humanity  struggling  here  below,  there  can  lie  only  a  broken  reflection 
of  the  object,  a  reflection  which  is  rather  a  deflection.  The  great  task  of 
science  lies  in  completing  the  edifice  and  correcting  this  deflection.  Sinful 
man  cannot  accomplish  it.  But  he  makes  the  effort  and  attains  his  measure 
of  success,  a  success  that  varies  inversely  with  the  rank  of  the  sciences.  The 
intrusion  of  regeneration  prepares  man  to  build  better,  and  ever  more 
truly  as  the  effects  of  regeneration  increase  intensively  and  extensively, 
until  the  end  comes  when  the  regenerated  universe  becomes  the  well-com- 
prehended object  of  the  science  of  the  regenerated  race.  Now  it  would 
seem  a  grave  mistake  to  separate  the  men  of  the  palingenesis  from  the  race, 
a  part  of  which  they  are,  and  which  is  itself  the  object  of  the  palingenesis. 
And  no  mistake  could  be  greater  than  to  lead  them  to  decline  to  bring  their 
))rinciples  into  conflict  with  those  of  the  unregenerate  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  common  task  of  man.  They  will  meet  with  dull  opposition,  with  active 
Fcorn,  with  decisive  rejection  at  the  hands  of  the  world :  but  thereby  they 
shall  win  their  victory.  Just  as  the  better  science  ever  in  the  end  secures  its 
recognition,  so  palingenetic  science,  wliich  is  the  better  science,  will  certainly 
win  its  way  to  ultimate  recognition.  And  it  is  in  this  fact  that  the  vindioa- 
tion  of  Apologetics  lies.  Here  too  the  ^'man  of  stronger  and  purer 
thought  '^— even  though  that  he  has  it  is  of  God  alone — ^'  will  prevail  in  the 
end."  The  task  of  the  Christian  is  surely  to  continue  hopefully  to  urge 
''  his  stronger  and  purer  thought ''  in  all  its  details  on  the  attention  of  men. 
It  is  not  true  that  he  cannot  soundly  prove  his  position.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  arguments  he  urges  are  not  sufficient  to  validate  the  Christian  religrion. 
It  is  not  even  true  that  the  minds  of  sinful  men  are  inaccessible  to  his 
^'  evidences  ":  though,  in  the  sense  of  the  proverb, ''  convinced  against  their 
will  they  remain  of  the  same  opinion  still.'*  On  the  contrary,  men  (all  of 
whose  minds  are  after  all  of  the  same  essential  structure  with  his  own, 
though  less  illuminated  than  bis),  will  not  be  able  to  resist  or  gainsay  his 
determinations.  He  must  use  and  press  the  advantage  that  God  has  giyen 
liim.  He  must  insist  and  insist  again  that  his  and  not  the  opposing  results 
shall  be  built  into  the  slowly  rising  fabric  of  truth.  Thus  will  he  serve,  if 
not  obviously  his  own  generation,  yet  truly  all  the  generations  of  men. 

We  are  not,  we  repeat,  absurdly  arguing  that  Apologetics  will  of  itself 
make  a  man  a  Christian.  But  neither  can  it  be  said  that  the  proclaimed 
gospel  itself  can  do  that.  Only  the  Spirit  of  life  can  communicate  life  to  a 
dead  soul.  But  we  are  arguing  that  Apologetics  has  its  part  to  play  in  the 
Christianizing  of  the  world  :  and  that  this  part  is  not  a  small  part :  nor  is  it 
merely  a  subsidiary  or  a  defensive  part— as  if  its  one  end  were  to  protect  an 
isolated  body  of  Christians  from  annoyance  from  the  great  surrounding 
world.  It  has  a  primary  part  to  play  and  a  conquering  part.  The 
individual,  to  be  sure,  does  not  need  to  become  a  trained  apologist  first,  and 
only  after  and  as  a  result  of  that  a  Christian.  The  individual  is  prone 
vastly  to  overestimate  himself:  it  ordinarily  does  not  require  the  whole 
"  body  of  the  evidences  "  to  convince  him.  But  surely  he  does  require  that 
kind  and  amount  of  evidence  which  is  requisite  to  convince  him  before  he 
can  really  be  convinced  :  and  faith,  in  all  its  forms,  is  a  conviction  of  truth, 
founded  as  such,  of  course,  on  evidence.  And  this  kind  and  amount  of  the 
evidences  constitutes  "  Apologetics  "  for  him  and  performs  the  functions  of 
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Apologetics  for  him.  When  we  speak  of  Apologetics  as  a  science,  however, 
we  have  our  eye  not  on  the  individual  but  on  the  thinking  world.  In  the 
face  of  the  world,  with  its  opposing  points  of  view  and  its  tremendous  energy 
of  thought  and  incredible  fertility  in  attack  and  defense,  Christianity  must 
think  through  and  organize  its,  not  defense  merely,  but  assault.  It  has  been 
placed  in  the  world  to  reason  its  way  to  the  dominion  of  the  world.  And  it 
Is  by  reasoning  its  way  that  it  has  come  to  its  kingship.  By  reasoning  it  will 
gather  to  itself  all  its  own.  And  by  reasoning  it  will  put  all  its  enemies 
under  its  feet. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  with  all  this  we  have  done  away  with  the 
*'  certainty  of  faith  "  as  distinguished  from  "certainty  of  knowledge."  We 
have  only  opened  the  way  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  difference  between 
the  two.  This  difference  is  obviously  the  difference  between  faith  and 
knowledge.  And  the  difference  between  faith  and  knowledge  is  not  that 
knowledge  rests  on  evidence  and  faith  does  not,  or  that  knowledge  rests  on 
sufficient  evidence  and  faith  does  not,  or  that  knowledge  rests  on  grounds 
objectively  or  universally  valid  and  faith  does  not.  The  difference  is  only 
that  they  rest  on  different  kinds  of  evidence,— knowledge  on  ^*  sight "  and 
faith  on  **  testimony."  The  whole  question  of  a  *'  certainty  of  faith  "  turns, 
therefore,  simply  on  the  question  whether  testimony  is  adapted  to  produce 
conviction  in  the  human  mind,  and  is  capable  of  producing  a  conviction 
which  is  clear  and  firm,— a  Jirma  eertaque  persuasio.  If  we  judge  that  it  is, 
we  shall  have  no  choice  but  to  range  alongside  of  the  various  forms  of  "  cer- 
tainty of  knowledge,"  whether  resting  on  sense-perception,  immediate  intu- 
ition or  rational  demonstration,  a  "  certainty  of  faith  "  also,  resting  on  con- 
vincing testimony.  This  "  certainty  of  faith  "  has  nothing  in  it  particularly 
mysterious ;  it  is  no  more  '*  incommunicable  "  than  the  "  certainty  of  knowU 
ege  "  and  no  more  "  subjective."  Testimony  that  is  "  objectively  "  valid  for 
the  establishment  of  any  fact,  should  be  *'  subjectively  "  valid  to  establish  it 
in  the  forum  of  any  mind ;  and  only  such  testimony  should  be  valid  to  any 
mind  whatever.  But  a  conviction  grounded  on  testimony  is  obviously  of  a 
different  variety  from  a  conviction  grounded  on  '*  sight "  and  will  have  char- 
acteristics of  its  own.  Chief  among  these  is  that  in  it  the  element  of 
^' trust,"  which  is  of  course  present  in  all  forms  of  conviction  (for  knowledge 
itself  rests  on  trust),  is  peculiarly  prominent.  In  this  fact  only,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  lies  whatever  relative  justification  it  is  possible  to  give  to  the  notion 
that  the  certainty  of  faith  is  of  a  *'  lower  "  order  than  the  certainty  of 
knowledge,  and  bears  a  *^  more  subjective  "  character.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  either  of  these  epithets  is  properly  applied  to  it.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why— if  testimony  is  adapted  to  produce  conviction  at  all— 
the  conviction  produced  by  testimony  may  not  be  as  strong  and  as  '*  object- 
ively valid  "  as  that  produced  by  *'  sight  "  itself ;  that  is,  why  it  should  not 
rise  into  '*  certainty."  For  "the  certainty  of  faith"  is  obviously  no  more 
the  product  of  faith  than  '*the  certainty  of  knowledge  "  is  the  product  of 
knowledge.  Strictly  speaking  it  Is  just  that  faith  itself  raised  to  its  eminent 
degree.  No  doubt,  if  by  "  certainty,"  "  assurance,"  we  mean  the  emotional 
accompaniments  of  the  conviction— the  rest,  confidence,  comfort,  happiness, 
we  find  in  it— it  would  be  the  product  of  faith ;  but  so  would  the  "  certainty 
of  knowledge  "  under  such  an  understanding  be  the  product  of  knowledge. 
In  Itself,  however,  it  is  just  the  conviction  itself,  and  its  validity  depends 
only  on  tlie  validity  of  the  testimony  on  which  it  is  grounded.  If  that  testi- 
mony is  really  adequate  to  the  establishment  of  the  fact,  the  conviction 
founded  on  that  testimony  is  as  valid  as  any  knowledge  founded  on  "  sight " 
can  be. 

We  have  wandered  far  from  our  text  in  Dr.  Bavlnck's  apparent  subordina- 
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tion  of  the  function  of  the  *'  evidences  "  in  assuring  us  of  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion.  We  should  be  sorry  to  be  supposed  in  all  this  to  be  array- 
ing ourselves  polemically  against  his  teaching.  We  are  not  sure  that  he  would 
not  give  a  hearty  assent  to  all— or  most— of  what  we  have  urged.  The  inher- 
ent interest  and  comparative  novelty  of  the  subject  must  be  our  excuse  for 
taking  so  slight  an  occasion  for  such  extended  remarks.  We  shall  hope  to 
atone  for  it  by  extreme  brevity  as  to  the  other  point  as  to  which  we  have  sig- 
nalized doubt,  viz.,  Dr.  Bavinck's  apparent  assumption  of  the  invariable  or 
normal  implication  of  '^  assurance  of  salvation  "  in  the  direct  act  of  faith. 
This  is  an  old  subject  and  one  which  has  been  much  debated.  Its  solution 
seems  ultimately  to  turn  on  our  conception  of  the  object  of  faith.  If  faith 
terminates  on  a  proposition— however  precious— it  would  seem  necessary  to 
look  upon  assurance  as  of  its  very  essence.  If  it  terminates  rather  on  a 
person,  this  necessity  is  not  apparent  and  the  way  lies  open  to  treat  assurance 
rather  as  a  reflex  of  faitii  which  may  or  may  not  manifest  itself.  All  this  is 
familiar  ground. 

We  must  not  close  without  emphasizing  the  delight  we  take  in  Dr. 
Bavinck's  writings.  In  them  extensive  learning,  sound  thinking,  and 
profound  religious  feeling  are  smelted  intimately  together  into  a  product  of 
singular  charm.  He  has  given  us  the  most  valuable  treatise  on  Dogmatics 
written  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century— a  thoroughly  wrought  out 
treatise  whicli  we  never  consult  without  the  keenest  satisfaction  and 
abundant  proflt.  And  the  lectures  and  brochures  he  from  time  to  time 
presents  an  eager  public  are  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  Reformed 
thought  and  Reformed  eloquence.  Not  least  among  them  we  esteem  this 
excellent  booklet  on  "  the  certitude  of  faith." 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfebld. 

The  FmsT  Years  of  the  Life  of  the  Redeemed  after  Death.  A 
New  Unfolding  in  Theology  and  in  the  Christian  Life  and  Destiny 
Here  and  Hereafter.  With  some  Connected  Enquiries.  By  William 
Clarke  Ulyat,  A.M.  New  York :  The  Abbey  Press,  Publishers,  114 
Fifth  avenue.    Pp.  270. 

These  speculations  can  hardly  be  considered  seriously  as  ^^  a  new  unfolding 
in  theology."  They  are  rather  to  be  classed,  as  the  author  himself  seems  to 
intimate,  with  such  works  of  the  imagination  as  "  The  Gates  Ajar."  These 
chapters  differ  from  that  once  popular  book  in  that  they  are  much  more 
dogmatic  in  tone. 

**l8  theology  a  completed  science?  No  I  no  1"  cries  the  author,  and 
makes  the  usual  reference  to  Copernicus  and  Galileo  to  prove  the  rather  easy 
proposition  that  the  ecclesiastics  are  sometimes  mistaken.  The  doctrine  of 
an  intermediate  state  is  based  on  the  fact  that  '^  men  die  imperfectly  sancti- 
fied." This  few  will  deny.  The  next  proposition,  however,  is  not  so  clear  : 
*'  The  indispensiible  qualification  of  sanctification  for  heaven  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  attaining  in  an  immediate  complete  change  at  the  very  moment  of 
death.  The  redeemed  are  therefore  hailed  in  Paradise  for  this  purpose." 
"  Paradise  is  a  great  repair  shop  in  which  the  righteous  must  tarry  awhile 
before  mounting  into  highest  heaven."  *'It  is  a  training  school  for  some- 
tliing  liigher."  *'A  sort  of  kindergarten  is  to  be  passed  through."  "As 
some  on  earth  were  made  to  tarry  at  Jericho  till  their  beard  was  grown 
before  they  entered  Jerusalem,  so  the  saved  on  the  threshold  of  their  arrival 
above  will  be  halted."  These  quotations  give  perhaps  a  sufficient  indication 
of  the  doctrine  underlying  the  si)eculation3.  It  does  not  differ  sufficiently 
from  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  to  warrant  reopening  that  question. 
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As  to  the  condition  and  employment  of  the  redeemed  after  death,  the 
author  says  they  may  liave  come  to  him  '*  as  it  were  in  dreams  and  visions." 
This  we  can  understand.  But  when  he  adds,  '*  still  I  have  found  that  they 
were  not  all  a  dream,  so  I  have  gathered  confidence,"  and  does  not  give  us 
the  ground  of  this  confidence,  we  are  of  course  unable  to  follow  him  and  are 
left  with  his  original  notion  of  these  things — that  they  are  '^  visions  and 
dreams,"  having  the  erratic  and  somewhat  Incoherenj  character  peculiar  to 
that  class  of  psychological  phenomena.  As  dreams  they  are,  on  the  whole, 
pleasant  reading. 

The  selections  of  poetry  between  the  chapters  are  admirably  chosen  and 
add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  book. 

There  is  a  good  portrait  of  the  author  as  frontispiece,  which  will  be  enjoyed 
by  his  many  friends. 

Prtnccto)i.  SAMUEii  A.  Martin. 

The  Christian  Point  of  View.  Three  Addresses  by  George  William 
Knox,  Arthur  Cushman  McGiffert,  Francis  Brown,  Pro- 
fessors in  Union  Theological  Seminary.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

These  addresses  are  grouped  under  the  general  head,  "The  Christian  Point 
of  View,"  and  the  preface  notes,  what  the  reader  at  once  perceives,  that  they 
are  closely  related  in  theme  and  attitude.  The  addresses  are  of  recent  de- 
livery—the first  being  given  at  the  opening  of  the  seminary  term  in  1900,  the 
other  two  in  connection  with  the  closing  exercises  last  May. 

Dr.  Knox  discusses  "  The  Problem  for  the  Church,"  as  suggested,  appar- 
ently, by  the  proposed  '*  change  in  the  Confessional  statements  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church."  He  remarks  on  the  ''slow  progress"  made  by  the 
Church,  and  the  "  semi-paralysis  of  faith,"  and  without  hesitation  locates 
the  ailment  "  in  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  creed  itself."  Evidently, 
in  his  view,  footnote  explanations  in  the  Confession  and  new  chapters 
thereto,  and  "  Brief  Statement"  for  better  understanding  thereof,  make  no 
healing  for  the  Church.  He  has  no  confidence  in  the  lulling  cry  that  "  a 
new  period  of  peace  and  progress  is  (now)  begun  ";  and  he  declares  that 
"discussion,  and  not  misplaced  confidence  and  premature  peace,"  is  the 
need  of  the  hour ;  that  to  claim  that  we  have  a  settled  theology  is  a  losing 
fight  and  is  "the  very  centre  of  the  unrest  of  the  Church  ";  that  half-meas- 
ures are  of  no  avail ;  and  that  to  "  yield  it  wholly  (our  present  theology)  is 
the  only  way  to  peace."  The  questions  now  at  issue,  Dr.  Knox  says,  are  not 
Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  nor  the  Trinity  or  atonement,  nor  even  the 
question  of  the  aiulienticity  and  inspiration  of  Scripture.  Such  subjects 
"are  not  central,"  and  conclusions  thereon  will  not  settle  present  issues. 
But  the  initial  and  underlying  question  is.  What  think  we  of  God?  That 
man's  own  reflection  suggests  a  God  of  perfect  attributes.  That  formal 
theology  takeii  these  conceptions  and  adds  thereto  those  moral  and  spiritual 
apprehensions  which  the  prophets  and  apostles  furnish,  and  that  then  there 
come  *'  the  sonorous  words  of  the  Westminster  divines"  in  their  answer  to  the 
question.  What  is  God  ?  But  this  leaves  him  veiled  and  dim  and  far  away 
and  produces  "only  the  feeling  of  wondering  awe."  The  revelation  of  God 
made  by  Chiist  he  seems  to  regard  as  not  merely  fuller,  but  as  the  only  reve- 
lation, as  if  until  then  he  had  been  altogether  an  unknown  God.  The  Pro- 
fessor resolves  all  our  knowledge  of  God  into  the  moral  delineation  of  him 
as  given  by  Christ,  as  one  who  makes  the  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good 
and  who  sends  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.  Let  this  picture  of  the 
divine  character  suflice  for  you.    Make  it  your  viewpoint  and  turn  away 
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from  ontology  and  give  "  the  place  of  honor  to  ethics"  and  travel "  the  high- 
way of  service  to  our  fellow-men."  This  will  end  the  long  conflict  of  the 
theologies.  And  thus,  the  Professor,  with  great  naivete,  says, "  The  solution 
is  simple  1" 

Dr.  McGiffert  takes  up  "Theological  Reconstruction."  He  thinks  this 
^*  one  of  the  most  crying  needs  of  the  day,"  for  lack  of  which  the  progress  of 
the  gospel  is  impeded.  He  speaks  almost  entirely  from  the  Ritschlian  point 
of  view,  and  religious  knowledge  neems  to  be  only  that  which  is  subjective 
and  experiential .  The  historic  theologies  hitherto  occupying  the  Church  have 
been  '^  almost  anything  else  than  genuinely  Christian,"  he  says.  And,  as 
illustrative  of  what  "  has  no  rightful  place  in  Christian  theology,"  he  tells  us 
that "  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  origin  of  man,  the  historicity  of  Adam, 
the  fall,  the  deluge,  Jonah,  the  nature  and  the  attributes  of  the  Absolute — 
with  all  these  matters  Christianity  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  any  more 
than  with  astronomy  or  geology  or  mathematics."  Of  course,  on  such  lines 
of  procedure  there  will  be  "  more  to  follow  "  of  elimination  and  ejection. 
The  great  principles  of  Christianity,  long  obscured,  must  now  be  brought 
out.  And  this  will  mean  "  a  greater  transformation  than  the  Church  has 
ever  witnessed  since  the  Protestant  Reformation."  The  key  to  this  recon- 
struction is  found  in  the  historic  figure,  Jesus  Christ.  The  Bible  as  such. 
Old  Testament  and  New,  should  be  employed,  not  as  an  independent  source 
of  theology,  but  only  as  an  aid  to  the  better  understanding  of  Christ.  And, 
further,  in  making  Christ  the  basis  of  theology,  the  constructive  principle  is 
not  found  in  his  incarnate  personality,  nor  in  ^'  the  historic  events  of  his 
career— birth,  death,  resurrection  and  ascension."  Neither  is  it  in  his  life 
and  work  and  teachings,  in  themselves  considered.  Christian  theology  is 
"  the  formulation  of  the  controlling  principles  of  the  Christian  life  "  and 
"  with  matters  which  do  not  affect  life  it  has  nothing  to  do."  The  princi- 
ples which  govern  Christian  life  we  are  to  ascertain  by  simply  seeking  the 
principles  which  governed  Christ's  life,  and  hence  the  formative  principle  in 
theology  is  the  life-purpose  of  Jesus  Christ.  But,  says  the  Professor,  modem 
criticism  has  thrown  some  discredit  on  the  gospel  sources  which  reveal 
Christ;  '*of  the  genuineness  of  many  of  his  utterances  recorded  in  one  or 
another  of  our  gospels  we  cannot  be  altogether  sure."  This,  though,  is  no 
dijOSculty  for  him.  Even  the  mutilated  gospels  will  still  furnish  a  view  of  the 
life-purpose  of  Jesus  suflBcient  to  construct  a  new  theology.  The  method, 
then,  in  Dr.  McGiffert 's  system  of  reconstruction  is,  for  the  theologian  first 
to  "clear  the  deck"  of  whatever  revealed  facts  which,  in  his  individual 
judgment,  do  not  affect  Christian  life  and  then  selecting  from  Christ's 
ethical  teachings  whatever  he  chooses  to  regard  as  illustrating  Christ's 
"  life-purpose,"  to  thus  define  and  construct  Christian  theology. 

Dr.  Brown  discourses  on  *'The  Religious  Value  of  the  Old  Testament." 
It  is  "inevitable,"  he  says,  that  the  question  should  be  asked,  Are  the  Old 
Testament  books  really  Christian  Scriptures?  Two  extreme  answers,  he 
tells  us,  are  given.  One  denies  that  they  are  and  declares  that  for  religious 
purposes  we  can  safely  neglect  them.  The  other  party  affirms  that  they  are  an 
integral  part  of  God's  revelation  of  truth,  of  which  the  New  Testament  is  a 
continuation.  As  between  the  two  extremes  Dr.  Brown  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  Old  Testament,  and  religion  generally,  suffer  more  from  the  latter 
view  than  from  the  former.  He  seeks  a  middle  ground.  He  would  distin- 
guish between  the  Old  Testament's  historical  value  and  its  religious  value, 
and  he  presses  the  latter.  He  does  not  deny  it  has  certain  kinds  of  historical 
value,  but  he  disclaims  for  it  what  he  chooses  to  describe  as  the  truthfulness 
of  a  "  phonographic  record  '*— as,  for  instance,  "  the  literalness  of  the  story 
about  man  and  woman,  and  fruit  tree,  and  serpent,  and  flaming  sword."  Of 
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course,  finding  in  the  chapter  alone  four  matters  of  record  of  which  he 
chooses  tlius  to  speak,  he  would  have  to  unload  his  faith  of  many  more  were 
he  to  apply  his  sort  of  divining  rod  throughout  the  whole  book.  The  Old 
Testament  has  religious  value,  but  this  ^^  lies  essentially  in  religious  ideas 
and  religious  power."  Whatever  is  in  accord  with  the  spirit  and  teaching 
of  Christ  ^'has  religious  value  for  us."  (A  suggestion  this  of  Ritschl's 
Valut  Judgments,)  He  works  throughout  on  the  reversing  hypothesis  of  the 
critics,  that  Israel's  lapses  into  idolatry  in  the  time  of  the  prophets,  were 
anterior  to  the  monotheism  which  the  Bible  always  represents  as  taught  by 
Moses  and  established  in  the  ritual  of  the  wilderness.  He  finds  the  ethical 
far  in  the  background.  That  Grod  appears  as  caring  for  one  people  alone,  as 
if  a  communal  or  national  God,  while  other  gods  ruled  elsewhere.  He  was 
**  the  old  Hebrew  God  "—but  our  God,  too,  though  in  the  evolutionary  un- 
foldings,  since  the  times  of  the  Hebrews,  he  has  become  practically  another 
God,  so  that  *'  we  worship  the  God  we  know  and  not  the  God  Asaph  or 
Heman  knew." 

It  makes  a  painful  impression  to  see  these  professors  operating  on  such 
perilous  border-lines,  projecting  ''another  gospel,  which  is  not  another," 
sowing  beside  all  waters  in  their  zeal  and  utilizing  every  opportunity  to  ex- 
ploit their  disturbing  views— the  social  occasions  of  alumni  gatherings,  fare- 
well remarks  to  departing  graduates,  seminary  opening  days  with  young 
men  of  the  new  class  fresh  from  home  and  their  mother ^s  Bible— and,  as  if 
under  the  sense  of  an  imperative  mission,  showing  an  unrelenting  hostility 
to  those  conceptions  of  the  truth  which  prevail  in  the  churches  and  the 
homes  of  God's  people. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Meade  C.  Williams. 

IIedendaagsciik  Moraal  door  Dr.  H.  Bavinck.     Kampen:  J.  H. 
Kok,  1902. 

This  little  book  contains  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  sketch  of  con- 
temporaneous morals.  It  reads  like  a  novel,  for  its  style  is  pellucid  and 
charming,  simple  and  chaste,  and  the  movement  in  the  development  of  the 
theme  is  continuous  and  steady,  neither  too  rapid  nor  too  slow.  It  is  indeed 
a  little  gem  of  great  value,  considered  either  from  a  literary  or  theological 
point  of  view.  English  and  American  readers  will  find  in  it  a  clear  descrip- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  trend  of  continental  moral  thought  since  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  It  is  not  written  exclusively  for  the  learned,  although 
its  scientific  character  is  maintained  throughout.  The  common  educated 
reader  will  find  the  perusal  of  tliis  charming  book  a  delight.  It  is  of  an  high 
order;  only  the  learned  apparatus  has  been  dispensed  with  and  the  technical 
terms  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Dr.  Bavinck  is  a  model  of  a  truly 
popular  writer.  He  is  master  of  his  subject  and  a  wise  steward  of  his  treas- 
ures. 

In  the  introduction,  which  is  short  and  crisp,  the  author  speaks  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  subject  on  account  of  the  ethical  character  of  the  burning 
questions  of  the  day.  The  main  divisions  of  his  little  book  are:  1.  The 
problem  which  presents  itself  to  us ;  2.  The  chief  solutions  which  have  been 
attempted  lately  and  are  being  tried  in  our  day ;  and  3.  The  criticism  of  all 
these  solutions  in  the  light  of  our  Cliristian  faith. 

The  second  part,  it  is  easily  seen,  gives  us  the  description  of  contemporane- 
ous morals.  It  is  the  historical  part  of  the  essay.  It  is  an  instructive  review 
of  pre-Kantian,  Kantian  and  post-Kantian  ethics.  The  voices  we  hear  are 
strong  and  varied,  as  is  natural  when  Kant,  Nietzsche,  Schopenhauer  and 
others  speak  to  us.    We  do  not  wonder  that  the  ensemble  of  all  these  opin- 
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ions  is  discordant  indeed.  A  survey  of  the  whole  field  convinces  us  that  our 
contemporaries,  as  far  as  they  represent  the  modern  ideas,  are  adrift  on  the 
sea  of  skepticism.  We  would  be  in  dan^^er  of  losing  our  bearings  if  the  author 
had  not  succeeded  in  his  first  part  to  place  before  us  the  problem  which  has 
to  be  solved.  The  great  question  which  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  is,  "  Who 
decides  what  a  man  has  to  do  and  to  leave  undone  V  Wliat  is  the  authority 
which  for  all  and  for  all  times  indicates  and  dictates  the  distinction  between 
good  and  evil  ?  What  is  good— i.e.,  the  moral  in  a  more  restricted  sense— and 
what  is  the  foundation  whereon  it  rests  ?" 

In  times  gone  by,  the  author  tells  us,  the  answer  to  these  important  ques- 
tions was  :  '*  The  good  rests  in  the  will  of  God,  who  has  revealed  Himself  in 
one  way  or  other ;  He  ordains  what  a  man  has  to  do  or  to  leave  undone ;  His 
law  is  the  rule  of  our  life.  This  was  the  belief  of  all  men  without  exception 
— of  heathen  tribes  and  Mohammedans,  of  Jews  and  Christians."  The  signa- 
ture of  our  time,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things. 
During  the  last  century  it  was  humanity  and  utilitarianism  as  embodied  in 
the  saying.  The  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number,  which  ruled  supreme ; 
but  to-day  it  is  rank  individualism,  which  knows  no  other  fountain  of  the 
moral  good  than  the  sovereign  will  of  the  individual. 

In  trhe  third  part  of  his  essay  the  author  first  tries  to  show  that  there  is 
something  in  the  radical  position  of  modern  morals  which  is  commend- 
able as  compared  with  the  old  liberal  position  of  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. But,  after  having  made  this  concession,  he  proves  in  a  masterly 
way  that  all  the  different  developments  of  morals  are  wrong  in  their  founda- 
tion and  that  only  the  scriptural  position,  which  glorifies  the  will  of  God  as 
the  fountain  and  foundation  of  morals,  is  the  true  solution  of  the  burning 
questions  of  to-day. 

The  book  deserves  to  be  translated  into  English. 

Dubuque^  Iowa,  !N.  M.  Steffens. 


v.— PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Missionary  Pkinciples  and  Practice  :  A  Discussion  of  Christian 
Missions  and  of  some  Criticisms  upon  them.  By  Robert  E.  Speer, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States.  New  York,  Chicago  and  Toronto : 
Fleming:  II.  llevell  Co.,  1902.    8vo,  pp.  551. 

This  book  is  not  just  what  its  main  title  and  the  prospectus  issued  by  its 
])nblishers  might  lead  one  to  expect.  Missionary  Principles  and  Practice 
begets  I  lie  anticipation  of  an  orderly  and  reasoned  development  of  princi- 
ples and  a  scientific  and  comprehensive  criticism  of  practice.  The  pub- 
lij-lnrs  8ay ; ''This  book  is  the  unique  product  of  his  (the  author's)  wide 
kimwled^e,  his  zeal  and  Iiis  constructive  power.  He  may  be  said,  in  fact,  to 
hav«^  created  a  science  of  missions.*'  A  science  of  missions!  This  great 
achievement  has  indeed  come  into  the  author's  mind,  but  so  far  is  he  from 
re;::'nlinj?  himself  as  having  accomplished  it,  that  he  deplores  the  lack  of 
SUCH  a  science  of  missions,  and  points  to  the  formulation  of  such  a  science 
as  one  »)f  the  threat  tasks  yet  waiting  to  be  done.  JSpeaking  of  certain  doml- 
naiit  iujpressions  which  a  traveler  in  mif^sion  lands  is  likely  to  bring  back 
with  him,  Mr.  Speer  says  (p.  44) :  ''  The  third  impression  ....  is  the 
absence  of  any  body  of  accepted  principles  governing  missionary  opera- 
tions.   Here  and  there  a  great  missionary  has  worked  out  some  problem 
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and  reached  solid  results,  but  in  a  score  of  other  stations  other  missiona- 
ries, not  knowing  of  his  results  or  not  willing  to  accept  them,  are  working 
out  tlie  same  problem  for  themselves.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of 
waste  and  loss  in  this.  There  is  constant  experimentation  going  on  over 
questions  already  answered.  A  traveler  among  the  missions  is  profoundly 
impressed  by  this.  He  finds  that  many  missionaries  are  impressed  by  it 
also,  and  he  comes  back  with  the  memory  of  many  anxious  inquiries  as  to 
when  some  body  of  common  principles,  the  result  of  actual  experience  on 
the  mission  field,  will  be  made  available  for  new  missions  and  missionaries. 
....  All  this  suggests  at  once,  obviously,  the  possibility  and  the  need  of 
a  science  of  missions.  A  certain  amount  of  experimentation  was  neces- 
sary. A  science  of  missions  could  not  be  deductively  reasoned  out.  But 
now,  after  one  hundred  years  of  actual  experience,  of  mistake  and  blunder 
and  success,  the  time  would  seem  to  have  come  for  some  sincere  attempt  to 
embody  the  approved  results  of  the  best  missionary  work  in  such  statements 
as  shall  clear  the  ground  of  much  present  discussion  and  save  much  needless 
duplication  of  past  painful  experiences." 

Here  then  is  a  great  and  uecessary  task.  To  survey  the  whole  missionary 
experience  of  the  Church ;  to  pick  out  those  aspects  of  her  missionary  history 
which  are  essential,  passing  by  those  that  are  accidental ;  to  seize  the  unity 
that  underlies  the  diversity ;  to  marshal  the  facts  in  a  systematic  fashion,  so 
that  their  meaning  shall  become  clear ;  to  apply  the  principles  so  developed 
to  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  of  missions ;  by  this  means  to  set  the 
Protestant  Christian  world  beyond  the  necessity  of  experiment  with  regard 
to  some  of  the  chief  aspects  and  methods  and  problems  of  the  missionary 
enterprise ;  to  gather  within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume  the  ripe  fruits 
of  mission  history,  set  fortli  in  a  form  that  shall  make  the  book  a  vade 
mecum  for  every  missionary,  a  manual  for  every  mission  Board,  a  text-book 
for  use  in  every  theological  seminary— here,  we  repeat,  is  a  great  and  neces- 
sary task  which  some  one  ought  soon  to  undertake.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
man  better  equipped  for  it  than  Mr.  Speer.  Endowed  with  a  strong  mind, 
well  disciplined,  finely  cultured,  widely  read  and  with  a  heart  in  deepest 
sympathy  with  the  theme;  never  a  missionary  indeed,  but  widely  traveled 
in  mission  lands,  and  now  for  more  tlian  ten  years  in  daily  touch  with 
the  actual  conduct  of  missionary  operations  in  a  score  of  fields ;  a  master 
in  the  art  of  perspicuous  and  moving  speech  ;  come  to  his  inheritance  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  of  modern  organized  missions ;  now  in  the 
full  stieiigth  of  his  powers  of  body  and  mind,  why  should  not  Mr.  Speer 
give  us  this  t^poch  making  book,  which  would  set  the  Church  in  her  work  of 
evangelizing  the  world  somewhat  as  Augustine  did  in  her  theology  when  he 
wrote  his  City  of  Ood  ?  We  say,  AVhy  should  he  not  do  it  V  For,  the  pub- 
lishers to  the  contrary  notwithstanding?,  he  has  not  done  it  in  the  volume 
now  under  view.  He  has  indeed  embodied  in  it  a  chapter  on  *'  The  Science 
of  Missions,"  in  which  he  has  given  us  an  outline  of  some  of  the  topics 
which  should  be  included  in  such  a  scientific  treatment.  There  should  be, 
for  example,  the  discussion  and  definition  (1)  of  the  aim  of  missions,  (2)  of  the 
means  of  missions,  (8)  of  the  methods  of  missions,  (4)  of  the  agents  of  mis- 
sions; and  in  addition  there  should  be  treatment  of  certain  supplement- 
ary questions,  such  as  the  standards  of  admission  to  mission  churches,  the 
formsof  ecclesiastical  organization  to  be  given  to  such  churches,  their  proper 
relation  to  the  parent  churclies  in  Christian  lands,  the  respective  functions 
of  the  mission  and  the  native  Cliurch,  the  matter  of  self-support  and  the 
whole  subject  of  the  use  of  money  in  actual  mission  work,  comity  and 
cooperation  between  different  denominations  at  work  in  the  same  field.  It 
is  true  that  at  least  one  of  the  subjects  suggested  above— education  as  a 
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miBsionary  method— is  worked  out  with  some  fulness,  but  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  whole  chapter  under  consideration  numbers  only  twenty-five 
pages,  it  will  be  seen  that  hardly  more  was  possible  than  an  amplified  table 
of  contents  for  such  a  science  of  missions  as  has  been  suggested.  It  is  true 
also  that  Mr.  Speer  has  treated  some  of  these  subjects  in  other  chapters. 
There  are  clmpters  on  The  Aim  of  Missions,  Wliat  are  Christian  Missionaries 
Trying  to  Do  ?  The  Evangelization  of  the  World  in  this  Generation.  The 
means  of  missions  have  been  admirably  commented  on  in  chapters  entitled 
Prayer  and  Missions  and  The  Holy  Spirit  and  Missions.  The  agents  of 
missions  have  also  received  attention  in  a  sane  chapter  on  The  Kind  of  Men 
^'eeded  in  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  methods  of  missions  have  been  touched 
on  in  a  chapter  on  Higher  Education  in  Missions,  with  Special  Reference 
to  Conditions  in  China. 

There  is,  therefore,  some  excellent  material  for  a  science  of  missions,  but 
no  more.  The  form,  the  comprehensiveness,  the  unity  and  progress,  the  bal- 
ance and  proportion  and  singleness  of  literary  aim  that  must  characterize 
such  a  scientific  treatment  are  wanting.  For  this  volume  has  only  such 
unity  as  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  devoted  to  various  aspects  of  one  great 
subject.  Its  unity  is  only  such  as  belongs  to  the  two  volumes  of  R.  N. 
Gust's  Notes  on  Missionary  Subjects^or  to  the  Report  of  the  Ecumenical  Mis- 
sionary Conference.  In  other  words,  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  collection  of 
missionary  articles  and  addresses  published  or  delivered  by  Mr.  Speer  at 
sundry  times.  This  is  frankly  stated  in  the  Preface.  Many  who  read  the 
book  will  recognize  with  pleasure  addresses  which  they  may  have  heard  at  the 
conventions  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  in  Cleveland  and  Toronto, 
at  the  Ecumenical  Conference,  and  at  the  Twentieth  Century  meeting  of  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly.  Many  of  the  chapters  bear  the  marks  of 
the  immediate  occasions  which  gave  rise  to  them.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  eight  or  ten  that  grew  out  of  the  events  connected  with  the  Boxer 
outbreak  in  China.  Two  chapters  are  rather  light  sketches  of  missionary 
travel ;  half  a  dozen  others  are  portraits  of  native  converts  in  Japan,  Korea, 
China,  Persia.  Others  still  are  of  a  somewhat  ephemeral  importance,  e.  9., 
those  devoted  to  Minister  Wu  and  Li  Hung  Chang.  Two  are  biblical  stud- 
ies, having  to  do  with  Paul's  first  and  second  journeys  iis  illustrating  certain 
principles  of  missionary  procedure. 

It  is  true  that  by  arranging  this  somewhat  miscellaneous  collection  of 
papers  and  addresses  in  a  certain  order  an  attempt  is  made  to  impose  a  kind 
of  unity  upon  them.  In  the  Table  of  Contents  the  chapters  are  grouped 
into  four  divisions,  entitled,  respectively,  "  Part  I.  General  Principles 
Stated;"  '*  Part  II.  General  Principles  Applied;"  *'Part  III.  Need  and 
Results;"  *' Part  IV.  Privilege  and  Duty,"  and  in  his  Preface  the  author 
endeavors  to  show  that  this  arrangement  vindicates  the  title  of  his  book. 
'"  The  purpose  of  this  volume,"  he  says, ''  is  (1)  to  set  forth  some  of  the  main 
principles  of  the  mission  movement,  on  which  it  rests  in  its  appeal  at  home 
and  its  work  abroad;  (2)  to  apply  these  principles  in  some  illustrative 
instances,  especially  to  the  condiiions  in  China  ....  which  many  regard 
as  putting  the  missionary  enterprise  to  a  conclusive  test;  (3)  to  suggest  by  a 
few  sketches  of  mission  lields  and  the  results  of  mission  work  in  life  both 
the  need  and  the  power  of  the  work,  and  (4)  to  enforce  the  duty  and  privi- 
lege of  the  serious  attempt  speedily  to  evangelize  the  world,  and  thus  enable 
Christianity  at  once  to  display  and  realize  its  divine  mission  to  mankind.-' 
But  surely  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  such  an  arrangement  of  material 
more  or  less  miscellaneous  in  its  character  does  not  suffice  to  give  more 
than  an  ex  post  facto  unity.  The  unity  so  arising  is  not  genetic,  vital,  objec- 
tive; it  is  subjective,  and  while  it  may  please  the  mind  of  the  author,  it 
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neither  justifies  itself  to  the  reader  nor  lends  any  additional  weight  to  the 
impression  the  book  makes  upon  his  mind. 

But  though  we  have  not  in  this  book  *'  a  science  of  missions,"  and  though 
the  question  must  be  raised  whether  its  contents  really  warrant  the  title 
Mimonarp  PrincipUs  and  Practice^  we  have  a  useful  and  timely  and  inspir 
ing  volume.  It  will  be  widely  read,  and  wherever  it  is  read  it  will  advance 
the  cause  of  missions.  Mr.  Speer  speaks  to  a  large  audience.  His  position 
as  Secretary  of  a  great  mission  Board,  his  close  connection  with  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement  and  the  Intercollegiate  Young  Men's  Christian  Aso 
elation,  the  force  of  his  personality,  the  eloquence  of  his  utterance,  and  his 
previous  successes  as  an  author,  will  all  combine  to  secure  for  this  volume 
the  attention  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Christian  public.  And  the  larger  the 
better,  for  there  is  not  a  page  in  it  that  does  not  ring  true  to  a  broad  and 
sane  and  Scriptural  conception  of  missions.  It  is  written  in  the  conscious 
conviction  that  the  Bible  and  the  facts  of  missionary  experience  in  the  past 
and  the  present  are  the  only  sources  from  which  to  draw  true  judgments  as  to 
missionary  questions.  It  sets  forth  no  narrow  or  one-sided  doctrine  of  mis- 
sionary duty  or  aim  or  motive  or  method.  On  all  these  points  the  author 
strikes  a  full  and  satisfying  chord.  If  he  speaks  of  the  grounds  of  the  mis- 
sionary enterprise,  he  gives  full  recognition  to  the  obligations  that  arise  from 
the  explicit  command  of  Christ  and  the  appeal  that  springs  out  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  need  of  the  heathen,  and  then  goes  on  to  show  how  missions 
root  their  sanction  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Gospel  and  the  heart  of  God. 
If  he  deals  with  the  aim  of  missions,  he  does  indeed  have  much  to  say  about 
"  the  evangelization  of  the  world  in  this  generation,"  and  he  says  it  with  a 
force  and  incisiveness  that  must  command  the  admiration  of  even  the  sharp- 
est critic  of  this  motto ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  puts  upon  the  expression  a 
broad  and  Scriptural  interpretation,  while  he  hastens  to  avow  his  unquali- 
fied assent  to  the  truth  emphasized  by  Henry  Venn  and  Rufus  Anderson 
and  Gustav  Warneck,  that  the  crowning  aim  must  be  the  establishment  in 
each  heathen  land  of  a  living.  Self-supporting,  self-governing,  self-propaga- 
ting church.  If  he  sets  forth  missionary  methods,  he  lays  emphasis  on  all 
the  great  historical  agencies  of  missionary  endeavor,  evangelistic,  educa- 
tional, literary,  medical  and  philanthropic,  while  he  utters  a  needed  warning 
against  allowing  means  to  become  ends  to  be  sought  for  their  own  sake.  If 
he  appeals  to  missionary  history,  the  figures  that  rise  before  his  imagination 
are  the  great  missionaries.  He  keeps  his  eyes  on  Paul  and  Barnabas,  on 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  Francis  Xavler,  on  Raymond  Lull  and  Christian 
Schwartz,  on  William  Carey  and  Adoniram  Judson,  on  Henry  Martyn  and 
Alexander  Duff  and  David  Livingstone.  If  he  quotes  present  day  missiona- 
ries, he  shows  that  the  older  and  well-tried  men  are  those  who  command 
his  confidence,  men  like  Grifiith  John,  and  John  Ross,  and  John  L.  Nevius, 
and  Hunter  Corbett,  and  Bishop  Thoburn,  and  Jacob  Chamberlain,  and  J. 
C.  R.  Ewing,  and  Henry  H.  Jessup  and  John  G.  Paton.  If  he  adduces 
opinions  in  support  of  his  own,  he  turns  by  preference  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  great  missionary  conferences  in  Shanghai  and  Bombay,  in  London  and 
New  York.  The  man  who  writes  this  book  has  intense  convictions  and  a 
masterful  spirit,  but  he  is  not  a  doctrinaire,  not  a  radical.  He  has  breadth 
of  view,  comprehensiveness  of  grasp,  a  keen  historic  sense,  a  quick  instinct 
for  what  is  of  real  worth,  what  is  sane,  what  has  the  support  of  Scripture, 
whiat  has  stood  the  test  of  experience.  These  are  great  qualities  of  mind, 
and  when  they  are  combined  with  such  unusual  power  and  felicity  of  ex- 
pression as  Mr.  Speer  has  at  command,  and  engaged  on  a  subject  such  as 
missions,  the  result  must  be  a  great  book ;  and  yet  there  is  about  this  book 
something  better  than  soundness  of  view,  breadth  of  grasp,  force  of  utter- 
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ance,  and  this  is  sincerity,  dignity,  elevation  of  spirit.  The  great  subjects 
with  which  it  deals  are  handled  with  seriousness  and  reverence  such  as 
betits  them,  and  through  all  these  papers  and  addresses  the  reader  feels  the 
impact  of  a  sincere  and  earnest  spirit  who  *'  stands  ever  as  in  his  great 
Taskmaster's  eye,"  who  is  determined  to  bring  every  thought  into  captivity 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ.  *'  The  convictions  that  underlie  these  discus- 
sions," says  Mr.  Speer  in  his  Preface,  "  are  (1)  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
Saviour  and  Lord  of  human  life,  and  that  it  is  as  certain  that  He  is  to  rule 
the  whole  world  as  it  is  that  the  world  needs  to  be  redeemed  and  rightly 
ruled,  and  that  He  alone  is  able  to  redeem  and  rule  it  rightly  ;  and  (2)  that 
Christ  is  Master  not  only  of  the  life  that  now  is,  but  also  of  that  which  is  to 
come,  that  He  is  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life,  that  no  man  cometh 
unto  the  Father  but  by  Him,  that  out  of  Him  there  is  salvation  neither  here 
nor  hereafter,  while 

"In  Him  is  life  provided 
For  all  mankind." 

This  is  no  academic  utterance.  These  are  not  merely  the  logical  presup- 
positions of  this  book,  they  are  the  author's  deepest  and  most  controlling 
personal  faith ;  and  no  man  can  read  his  book  without  being  strengthened 
and  quickened  in  the  same  faith. 

Pittsburgh^  Pa,  Chalmers  Martin. 

Faith  and  Life.  Sermons  by  George  Tybout  Purves,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Late  pastor  of  the  Fiftli  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 
Sonietime  professor  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  With  an  intro- 
ductory note  by  Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  professor  in 
l*rinceton  Theological  Seminary.  Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication  and  Sabbath-school  Work.    Pp.  xxx  and  380. 

Ileie  is  a  volume  which  disproves  the  common  saying  that  sermons  that 
are  ^ood  to  hear  are  not  good  reading.  These  twenty  sermons  were  great 
oral  ions,  they  Jire  deliglitful  to  read. 

Of  course,  we  miss  the  magnetism  of  the  great-hearted  man  of  God  who 
poured  them  forth  from  gracious  lips.  We  miss  the  splendid  rush  of  enthu- 
siastic fervor  which  characterized  his  manner  and  kindled  a  kindred  flame 
in  our  hearts.  AVe  do  not,  in  all  cases,  have  even  the  words  he  used,  for  his 
numuscript  was  never  followed  closely — was  rarely  before  him  when  he 
.spoke. 

We  Imve,  however,  his  lucid  interpretation,  his  breadth  of  view,  his  sweet 
sympathy  with  men,  and  the  directness  of  aim  with  which  he  brought  the 
^liister-s  luessage  home  to  the  soul.  It  is  possible  also  that  we  have  a  cer- 
tain vividness  of  expression,  a  flavor  of  freshness,  that  would  have  been 
(liniiiiished  if  even  the  author  had  revised  them  for  publication. 

Tliese  twenty  sermons  were  taken— so  the  editor  informs  us— practically  at 
random  from  the  hundreds  of  manuscript  sermons  left  by  Dr.  Purves.  They 
C()\«'r  a  wide  ran^e  of  subject  matter,  a  great  variety  of  themes  and  methods 
of  treatment.  They  expound  the  deepest  doctrines  of  the  person  of  Christ ; 
thfv  exhort,  in  simple  words,  to  the  most  practical  of  daily  duties;  they 
contain  the  results  of  profound  scholarship,  and  nice  analysis  of  character  ; 
and  they  bring  grateful  mossagc^s  of  comfort  and  of  hope.  In  their  wide  range 
they  reflect  the  author,  for  nothing  that  concerns  the  Christian  was  alien  to 
his  thouglit  or  sympathy. 

As  a  whole,  these  sermons  are  distinguished  by  two  qualities  not  ofteu 
found  in  such  perfection,  and  still  more  rarely  found  in  such  harmonious 
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combination.  These  qualities  are  exactness  of  scholarship  and  simplicity  of 
expression. 

The  texts  are  interpreted  with  a  delicate  perception  of  their  entire  content 
that  opens  the  Scriptures  in  a  most  satisfying  way.  Then  the  message  is 
brought  home  to  the  soul  with  a  clear  call,  like  that  of  a  pilot  calling  the 
course  of  a  ship. 

In  literary  style  they  are  all  alike.  The  sentences  are  almost  always  short 
and  simple.  The  diction  is  that  of  a  scholar,  but  not  ♦hat  of  the  school— tlie 
clear,  correct  English  which  is  ''  understanded  of  the  people."  There  are 
few  illustrations,  not  a  line  of  poetry  in  the  whole  twenty  sermons,  and  com- 
paratively few  allusions  to  literature  outside  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  The 
divisions  are  not  often  formally  stated,  but  there  is  a  clear,  logical  move- 
ment in  each  sermon,  which  runs  directly  from  text  to  conclusion. 

There  is  absolutely  no  art  for  art's  sake ;  no  attempt  to  entertain ;  no 
adornment  of  the  theme  by  ornaments  laid  on ;  but  always  an  earnest,  some- 
times impassioned,  pressing  of  the  message  to  the  soul.  They  may  be  said  to 
be  severe  in  their  rhetorical  style  as  Doric  architecture,  and,  like  that, 
dependent  for  their  beauty  on  the  correctness  of  their  proportions  and  the 
harmony  of  their  design  ;  and,  like  that  architecture  also,  in  that  they  do  not 
fail  to  please. 

In  their  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  men  to-day  they  are  singularly  free  from 
such  concessions  to  popular  demands  as  are  supposed  to  bring  religious 
instruction  ^'  up-to-date."  The  kind  of  messages  we  have  here  are  undated ; 
they  are  perennial,  or  eternal.  They  depend  for  their  reception  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  truth  is  always  up-to-date.  The  binomial  theorem  will  never  need 
revision.  The  essential  elements  of  godliness  are  the  same  to-day  as  in  the 
days  of  Abraham.  And  the  great  God-given  hunger  of  the  soul  for  truth 
can  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  the  hearing  ear,  when  any  man  has  a  clear 
message  from  God  to  give. 

If  any  are  alarmed  or  filled  with  dread  by  the  cries  of  those  who  say  we 
must  reread  our  Bibles  in  the  light  of  modem  research,  and  must  reconstruct 
our  scheme  of  Christian  living  so  as  to  bring  it  into  touch  with  the  '*  new 
learning  "  of  our  day,  they  will  find  ground  for  confidence  in  the  fact 
that  scholarship  so  broad,  so  accurate,  as  this  finds,  not  only  the  old  interpre- 
tations sound  and  true,  but  the  old  forms  of  statement  adequate  to  body  forth 
the  deepest,  highest,  latest  truth,  and  carry  it  to  men  who  live  in  the  swiftest 
currents  of  our  modem  life. 

The  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  the  sacred  page  to-day  is  sometimes  more 
evidently  fierce  than  illuminating;  but  we  are  interested  to  find  that  one 
who  read  his  New  Testament  under  the  glare  of  all  lights,  old  and  new, 
read  with  clear  vision  the  old  truths,  written  large  and  written  plain.  He 
read  it  thus : 

"  If  we  present  to  men  the  Christ  of  the  Bible,  we  may  expect  to  find  the 
natural  mind  ever  disappointed  with  Him.  And  it  will  not  be  worth  our 
while  to  try  to  remove  tlie  prejudice  by  arraying  Ilim  in  tawdry  robes  that 
do  not  belong  to  Ilim.  We  shall  not  secure  true  allegiance  to  Him  by  insti- 
tuting a  comparison  between  Him  and  other  masters.  If  we  could  show  that 
He  surpassed  all  others  in  their  spheres,  we  should  still  have  failed  in  our 
mission.  In  fact,  however,  as  I  h:ive  stated,  the  comparison  will  be  disap- 
pointing. Such  efforts  are  but  little  better  than  when  the  soldier  ciist  the 
purple  cloak  upon  Him  and  cried,  *  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews  I' 

"  Nay,  we  must  present  Him  as  He  really  is.  He  must  ever  be  known  as 
the  Cmcifled.  Just  because  He  is  that,  are  we  sure  that  He  is  the  Divine. 
He  is  not  to  be  measured  by  others.  He  is  so  infinitely  noble,  that  these 
measurements  do  not  apply  to  Him.    But,  whenever  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
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human  souls  are  wakened  to  the  reality  of  guilt  and  to  the  bondage  of  sin, 
will  they  see  that,  as  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  Jesus  is  wtiat  tbey  need. 
With  this  all  their  Judgments  will  change.  The  false  splendor  of  the  world's 
pomp  will,  fade  away.  Tlie  pride  of  intellect  will  abase  it«ielf  before  Him 
as  tlie  highest  truth.  Even  the  striving  after  good  will  change  into  striving 
after  God.  The  unutterable  glory  of  the  cross  will  dawn  upon  them.  Christ 
will  no  more  be  one  of  many  masters.  He  will  be  the  Lamb  and  the  Word 
of  God." 
Princeton.  S.  A.  Martin. 

Opportunities  in  the  Patu  of  the  Great  Physician.    By  Yalebia 
FuLLERTON  PENROSE.     Philadelphia:  The  Westnunster  Press,  1902. 
.    12mo,  pp.  276.    $1.00. 

Medical  missions,  especially  those  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S. 
A.,  l9  the  subject  treated  under  this  too  indefinite  title.  Miss  Penrose,  who 
is  a  devoted  student  and  advocate  of  missions,  has  done  service  to  the  cause 
in  gathering  and  presenting  the  material  embodied  in  this  volume.  The 
opening  chapter  presents  varied  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  medical  mis- 
sions as  a  philanthropic  and  evangelizing  agency,  and  by  comparison  of 
the  medical  equipment  at  home  and  abroad  emphasizes  heathendom^s  sore 
need  of  the  missionary  doctor.  *'  Korea,"  "  China,"  "  Siam "  .  .  .  . 
*•  Africa,"  and  "  Where  little  is  done  "  are  the  titles  of  succeeding  chapters. 
The  line  of  treatment  under  each  is  in  general :  the  prevalent  diseases ;  the 
native  ideas  and  superstitions  regarding  their  cause,  nature  and  remedy ;  the 
beginning  of  medical  missions ;  the  experiences  of  the  medical  missionary ; 
sketches  of  notable  physicians  like  Drs.  Parker,  Kerr  and  Hepburn ;  descrip- 
tions  of  the  Presbyterian  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  the  beneficent  f raits 
of  medical  missions.  Because  the  author  has  depended  upon  facts  tQ  make 
their  own  appeal,  the  book  is  not  only  an  effective  plea  for  medical  missions, 
but  also  a  manual,  well  indexed,  for  those  who  study  or  teach  missions.  A 
more  scientific  treatment  of  the  method  and  problems  of  medical  miSBions 
than  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  present  volume  is  a  needed  work  awaiUng 
a  competent  hand. 

Child  Culture,  According  to  tlie  Laws  of  Physiological  Psychology  and 
Mental  Suggestion.  By  Newton  N.  Riddell.  Chicago:  Child  of 
Light  Publishing  Co.    Pp.  130.    66  cents. 

The  title-page,  announcing  the  author  as  "  Lecturer  on  Heredity,  Physio- 
logical Psychology,  Psychic  Phenomena,  Inspiration,  Brain  Building  and 
Soul  Growth,"  awakens  suspicions  of  the  book.  These  are  partly  confirmed 
and  in  larger  part  dissipated  by  the  perusal  of  the  book.  Its  science  is  pre- 
tentious and  does  not  lay  deep  enough  hold  upon  the  author  himself  much  to 
affect  his  analysis  of  child  nature,  counsels  to  parents  and  teachers  or 
metliods  of  culture,  which  are  for  the  most  part  excellent.  The  method 
upon  which  most  stress  is  laid  is  Suggestion,  that  is,  "  tlie  making  of  a  deep 
abiding  impression  upon  the  inner  consciousness,  and  thereby  modifying 
mind  and  character."  It  is  gratifying  to  find  in  a  book  of  this  sort  emphasis 
laid  upon  moral  training,  Jesus  as  the  true  ideal,  reverence  for  God,  family 
worsliip  and  the  spiritual  birth. 

Thk  Gist  of  the  Lesson.  A  Concise  Exposition  of  the  International 
Sunday-school  Lessons  for  the  Year  1903.  By  R.  A.  Torrey.  Pp.  ItK). 
25  cents  net.    Chicago  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

This  little  book  is  readily  carried  in  one's  vest  pocket.    The  type  is  small. 
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the  lines  close  and  the  margin  cut  close  to  the  print.  It  is  thus  condensed 
CO  the  smallest  physical  dimensions.  The  thought  is  equally  condensed  and 
the  book  contains  a  remarkable  quantity  of  information,  suggestion  and 
illustration.  The  style  of  the  book  is  popular  rather  than  scholarly.  The 
best  feature  of  it  are  its  abundant  cross-references  to  Scripture.  It  is  conve- 
nient and  commendable. 

The  Gospel  in  the  Christian  Year  and  in  Christian  Experience. 
By  Bandolph  H.  McKim,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany, 
Washington,  D.  C.  New  York,  London  and  Bombay:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.    12mo,  pp.  843.    $1.40  net. 

These  sermons  remind  one  of  the  Pauline  epistles  in  their  exposition  of 
great  doctrines  of  the  faith  and  principles  of  conduct,  followed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  these  to  life  so  that  they  become  '*  practical  sermons  for  the  peo- 
ple." The  conceptions,  of  the  preacher  as  simply  an  interpreter  of  Scripture, 
of  literary  finish,  of  spirituality  and  of  doctrine  are.  Dr.  McKim  shows  us, 
consistent  with  interesting,  helpful  preaching. 

Faith,  Fellowship  and  Fealty.  By  Cleland  B.  McAfee.  Chi- 
cago :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    Pp.  27.    26  cents. 

Under  this  title  we  have  here  three  short  chapters  on  the  themes :  I.  Be- 
coming a  Christian;  II.  Becoming  a  Church  Member;  III.  Becoming  a 
Church  Helper.  It  is  simple,  clear,  wise  and  Judicious— just  the  book  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  every  young  man  and  young  woman  in  our  congrega- 
tions. 

Princeton,  S.  A.  Martin. 
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An  Iktroduction  to  the  Study  of  Poetry.     By  Prof.  Mark  H.- 
LiDDELL,  A  M.    New  York :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1902. 

We  have  been  awaiting  with  interest  Prof.  Liddell's  promised  work  on  the 
Shakespearian  text,  which  work,  it  is  gratifying  to  state,  is  now  well  under 
way.  Meanwhile,  he  has  offered  us  a  contribution  to  the  critical  study  of 
Poetry,  the  full  title  of  the  volume  being  An  Introduction  to  the  Scientific 
Study  of  English  Poetry^  most  of  his  Illustrations  being  taken,  as  he  tells 
us,  from  Shakespeare.  He  calls  it  a  ''  scientific  study ''  as  distinct  from 
what  he  conceives  to  have  been  the  superficial  methods  that  have  hitherto 
prevailed,  seeming  to  mean  by  the  term  scientific  a  discussion  of  the  '^  essen- 
tial elements  "  of  poetry,  these  elements  however  being  presented,  mainly, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  structure  or  form  rather  than  from  that  of  content 
and  purpose.  Hence,  the  title-page  tells  us  that  the  treatise  may  be 
regarded  as  "  Prolegomena  to  a  Science  of  English  Prosody,"  and  in  the 
Preface  we  are  told  that  it  is  ^*  a  statement  of  prolegomena  to  a  science  of 
poetry."  Poetry  and  Prosody  are  thus  used  in  a  sense  interchangeably. 
Just  here.  Prof.  Liddell  has  approached  the  subject  from  a  new  point  of  view 
and  presented  it  by  a  method  quite  his  own.  It  is  thus  that  not  only  Book 
Second  is  seen  to  be,  as  stated,  a  discussion  of  '^  The  Elements  of  English 
Verse  Form,"  but  fully  one-half  of  Book  First  is  such  a  discussion,  though 
entitled  '*  Poetry  in  General."  Indeed,  of  the  seventeen  chapters  of  the 
volume,  but  three  or  four  can  properly  be  said  to  lie  outside  the  area  of  a 
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specific  study  of  structure.  The  method  is  thus  necessarily  and  purposely 
technical,  reminding  us  somewhat,  as  we  read,  of  Lanier's  Science  of  Ey^g- 
lisk  Verse  or  Ten  Brink's  Language  and  Metre  of  Chaucer,  A  recent  volume. 
The  Analytics  of  Literature^  has  applied  this  technical  method  to  tlie 
general  department  of  Letters.  In  the  book  before  us  it  is  applied  to  Poetry 
only,  a  valid  illustration  of  it  being  found  in  the  submitted  Definition  of 
Poetry—-'  Poetry  is  literature,  usually,  of  a  high  degree  of  Human  Interest, 
which  in  addition  to  its  Human  Interest  has  in  it  an  JSsthetic  Interest  due 
to  tlie  arrangement  of  some  easily  recognizable  and  constantly  present  con- 
comitant of  thought  formulation  into  a  form  of  aesthetic  appeal,  for  which  au 
appreciative  -Esthetic  Sentiment  has  been  gradually  developed  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  habitually  think  by  means  of  the  language  in  which  the  poetry 
is  written."  The  author  holds  *'  that  the  phenomena  of  poetry  are  not  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  defy  the  ordinary  processes  of  rational  analysis."  We 
are  not  sure  but  that  Prof.  Liddell  has  carried  his  "  analysis  "  too  far ;  that 
he  has  pushed  his  theory,  good  in  its  place,  to  an  extreme,  by  interpreting 
the  word  scientific  too  narrowly,  in  the  direction  of  prosody  and  poetic 
structure,  and  reducing  so  imaginative  a  product  as  poetry  to  the  formuhe 
of  the  chemical  laboratory.  The  conception  of  poetry  is,  after  all,  not  so 
abstruse  nor  is  its  embodiment  in  a  definition  so  complex  and  confusing. 

We  could  wish  that  the  author  had  more  fully  developed  his  theme  along 
the  lines  suggested  in  a  few  of  his  chapters,  such  as  that  on  "General 
Aspects  and  Limitations  of  Poetry  "  or  that  on  "  Emotional  Concomitants 
of  Poetry,"  in  fact,  on  lines  more  strictly  literary  and  not  so  didactic  and 
pedagogic  and  almost  professional.  It  is  such  a  discussion  of  Poetry  that 
we  are  especially  needing,  after  the  manner  of  Shairp  and  Dowden  and 
Courthope  and  Stedman,  and  not  with  the  curriculum  of  the  classroom  too 
conspicuously  in  view. 

We  trust  that  Prof.  Liddell,  having  thus  given  An  Introduction  to  the 

Study  of  Poetry,  may  be  inclined  to  give  us  a  volume  on  Poetry  itself— its 

nature  and  sources ;  its  laws  and  processes ;  its  affinities  and  interests,  and, 

above  all,  its  governing  spirit  and  purpose  in  literature  and  the  intellectual 

world  at  large. 

Theodore  W.  Hunt. 

Roman  Africa.  An  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Roman  Occupation  I'f 
North  Africa,  based  chiefiy  upon  Inscriptions  and  Monumental  Remains 
in  that  Country.  By  Alexander  Graham,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. 
With  thirty  reproductions  of  original  drawings  by  the  author,  and  two 
maps.  Loudon,  New  York  and  Bombay :  I^ongmans,  Green  &  Co.. 
1902.     8vo,  pp.  xiii,  325. 

As  they  were  in  duty  bound,  the  French  have  given  themselves  with  great 
diligence  to  the  study  of  the  history  and  antitiuities  of  North  Africa.  But 
there  is  a  lack  of  good  text-books,  to  say  nothing  now  of  thorough  treatises 
on  the  subject  in  English.  The  present  somewhat  sumptuous  volume  only 
partially  supplies  the  want.  It  is  rather  a  considerable  body  of  historical 
comments  based  on  the  monumental  remains  than  a  consecutive  history 
that  it  offers  us;  and  tliou^h  the  author's  personal  experiences  and  observa- 
tions brighten  somewhat  the  pages  the  total  outcome  is  not  lively  reading. 
As  a  supplementary  handbook  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  sou^ce^ 
of  information  it  is  not  without  its  value.  And  in  any  event  it  supplies 
the  English  reader  with  a  welcome  general  account  of  the  historical  inscrip- 
tions and  monuments  of  North  Africa. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  AVarfield. 
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By  John  E.  McFadyen,  Professor  in  Knox  College,  Toronto.     $1.50  net. 
(Postage  15  cents.) 

This  book  is  a  popular,  a  complete,  and  a  truly  constructive  work.  It  is  the 
Higher  Criticism  controversy  in  a  nutshell  and  for  lay  as  well  as  clerical  readers. 
Just  what  the  Higher  Criticism  is  in  idea  and  in  detail,  just  what  it  has  accom- 
plished, and  just  what  is  *4eft**  of  the  Bible  may  be  learned  from  Prof.  McFadyen's 
pages  as  they  can  be  nowhere  else.  The  tone  of  his  work  is  thoroughly  conserva- 
tive, if  not  in  the  specific  at  least  in  the  general  sense,  and  his  aim  is  not  only  to 
characterise  and  portray  the  present  state  of  biblical  research  and  the  situation 
growing  out  of  this  for  the  whole  Christian  world,  but  to  relate  the  results  of  the 
higher  criticism  to  the  needs  of  the  Church  and  harmonize  helpfully  the  current 
dissensions. 
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University  of  Edinburgh.     8vo.    $2.00  net,     (Postage  20  cents.) 

The  Outlook  says :  **  Dr.  Flint's  eminence  among  representative  writers 
upon  Theism  commands  attention  to  his  treatment  of  Agnosticism.  No  writer 
that  we  are  aware  of  has  treated  it  so  amply  and  thoroughly  as  here.  Its  history, 
erroneous  views  of  it,  its  distinguished  representatives,  its  various  forms,  its  rela- 
tion to  various  subjects,  are  successively  discussed,  both  critically  and  construct- 
ively, so  as  to  illuminate  the  validity  of  theistic  belief 

Development  of  Muslim  Theology^  jurisprudence 


and  Constitutional  Theory 


By  Duncan  B.   MacDonald,  Professor   in    Hartford   Theological  Semi- 
nary.    %\,2^net.     (Postage  1 1  cents  J 

This  book  is  destined  to  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Semitic 
Series.  To  the  general  reader  it  will  open  a  new  world  of  interest  and  information, 
and  to  the  specialist  it  will  give  the  latest  data  on  its  complicated  and  difficult 
theme.  It  is  written  in  a  style  of  very  unusual  literary  brilliancy  that  appeals  to 
the  reader^s  imagination  in  a  vivid  and  effective  way,  and  makes  real  and  living 
the  phenomena  that  are  cursorily  familiar  to  all  as  the  substructure  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  but  scarcely  more  so  to  the  general  historical  student.  It  is,  in 
a  word,  the  great  Moslem  world  visualized  for  the  first  time  for  modern  readers. 

Religions  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia 

By    a.    H.    Sayce,    D.D.,    LL.D.,    Professor   of    Assyriology,     Oxford. 
8vo,  pp.  509.     $3.50  ^^'^t. 

The  Gifford  lectures  on  Ancient  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  Conception  of  the 
Divine,  delivered  in  Aberdeen, 
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I. 

THE    ALLEGED    LEGALISM    IN    PAUL'S    DOC- 
TRINE    OF    JUSTIFICATION. 

COMPARISONS  between  the  teaching  of  Paul  and  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  are  the  fashion  of  the  day.  A  purely  historical 
and  a  practical  motive  combine  to  lend  interest  to  these  com- 
parisons. Prompted  by  whichever  motive,  the  problem  sought 
to  be  solved  by  them  is  the  continuity  or  non-continuity  of  the 
religious  impulse  which  shaped  the  origin  of  Christianity.  The 
historian  asks :  Were  two  distinct  forces  introduced,  the  one  by 
Jesus,  the  other  by  Paul?  Or  must  we  say  that,  on  the  whole, 
Paul's  work  lay  in  the  line  of  the  further  carrying  out  of  the 
l>riuciple  introduced  by  Christ?  If  the  former,  can  we  determine 
the  exact  relation  of  difference  or  perhaps  even  heterogeneity  in 
which  the  two  stood  to  each  other?  Can  we  trace  the  interaction 
between  them  in  their  subsequent  development,  the  degree  in  which 
each  contributed  toward  the  final  result,  and  the  mission  which  in 
virtue  of  this  final  result  Christianity  has  since  then  accomplished 
in  the  world?  If  the  latter,  can  we  point  out  the  unity  of 
fundamental  principle  in  the  variety  of  doctrinal  formulation  ? 
Can  we  draw  the  lines  which  run  from  the  centre  posited  by  Jesus 
to  the  several  points  of  the  wide  circumference  along  which  we 
observe  the  versatile  and  comprehensive  religious  genius  of  Paul 
moving  ?  To  the  practical  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  tliis  same 
problem  of  continuity,  or  lack  of  continuity,  appears  of  decisive  im- 
portance for  the  attitude  to  be  assumed  toward  the  modern  at- 
tempt to  supplant  the  theology  of  the  Reformation,  so  largely  based 
on  Paul,  by  a  less  elaborate,  less  speculative,  more  congenial,  be- 
ll 
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causo  supposedly  more  humanitarian  type  of  religious  thought.  As 
Paul  is  usually  identified  with  the  traditional  theology,  so  Jesus  has 
come  to  stand  in  many  minds  for  the  milder,  more  simple,  form  of 
Christianity  toward  which  the  tide  has  been  setting  for  some  time 
and  seems  to  be  setting  ever  increasingly.  The  watchword, 
**  Back  to  Christ,"  implies  the  charge,  whether  consciously  real- 
ized or  not,  that  Paul  has  deflected  the  original  impulse  imparted 
by  Jesus  to  Christianity,  by  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  another  force 
of  decidedly  lower  character.  If  such  a  view  could  be  histori- 
cally justified,  it  would  furnish  the  best  conceivable  defense  of  the 
modern  desire  to  shake  off  the  theological  trammels  of  the  past. 
If  it  cannot  be  justified,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  theology  of 
Paul  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  then  an 
equally  strong  apology  for  the  type  of  religion  inherited  from 
the  Reformation  will  have  been  furnished.  Paul  being  the  true 
heir  and  successor  of  Jesus,  all  those  who  profess  to  be  historic 
Christians  must  feel  in  some  sense  bound  to  Paul,  as  they  desire  to 
be  loyal  to  Christ. 

Naturally  the  problem  becomes  most  accentuated  where  it 
touches  the  centre  of  Paul's  teaching.  This,  we  may  still  insist, 
is  the  doctrine  of  justification.  Recent  attempts  to  dislodge  it 
from  this  position,  and  to  make  the  mystical  aspect  of  the  believer's 
relation  to  Christ,  as  mediated  by  the  Spirit,  entirely  coordinated 
with  it, — so  that  each  of  the  two  covers  the  entire  range  of  relig- 
ious experience,  and  becomes  in  reality  a  duplicate  of  the  other 
in  a  different  sphere, — we  cannot  recognize  as  correct  from  the 
apostle's  own  point  of  view.*  In  our  opinion  Paul  consciously 
and  consistently  subordinated  the  mystical  aspect  of  the  relation 
to  Christ  to  the  forensic  one.  PauFs  mind  was  to  such  an  extent 
lorensically  oriented  that  he  regarded  the  entire  complex  of  sub- 
jective spiritual  changes  that  take  place  in  the  believer  and 
of  subjective  spiritual  blessings  enjoyed  by  the  believer  as  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  forensic  work  of  Christ  applied  in  justifica- 
tion. The  mystical  is  based  on  the  forensic,  not  the  forensic  on 
the  mystical. 

Xor  will  it  do  to  deprive  the  doctrine  of  justitlcation  of  its  cen- 
tral place  in  the  apostle's  teaching,  by  explaining  its  prominence 
from  either  apologetic  or  missionary  motives.  The  former  expla- 
nation— the  apologetic — is  defended  by  Bruce,  who  with  a  sort  of 
partiality  for  what,  in  the  many-sided  equipment  of  the  apostle, 
he  feels  to  be  most  akin  to  his  own  temperament,  interprets  Paul 
as  the  ideal   apologete,  and  intimates  that,   had  not  the  apostle 

*Cfr.  Titius,  Dcr  Paulinismus  untcr  dem  Gesichtspunkt  der  Seligkeif,  pp.  21, 
WO;  HoHzmann,  N.  T.  Theologie,  11,  117. 
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been  forced  to  it  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Judaistic  controversy, 
he  would  never  have  made  so  much  as  he  does  in  his  epistles  of 
the  forensic  side  o^  man's  relation  to  God.  The  implication  of 
such  a  position  would  seem  to  be  that,  as  the  apologete  distributes 
the  emphasis  not  according  to  the  inherent  and  eternal  values  of 
things  but  according  to  the  requirements  of  a  passing  situation,  so 
we  have  no  right  to  say  that  in  PauFs  own  consciousness  justifica- 
tion was  the  great  dominating  religious  concern.*  The  latter  ex- 
planation— the  missionary — is  presented  by  Paul  Wernle,  whose 
treatise,  Der  Christ  und  die  Silnde  bei  Paulus,  created  no  little  stir 
in  Germany  some  years  ago.  According  to  this  writer  Paul  never 
intended  his  doctrine  of  justification  to  apply  to  the  Christian  life 
m  its  further  progress.  The  true  Pauline  Gospel  is  that  justifica- 
tion disposes  of  the  sins  of  the  pre-Christian  past  and  enables  the 
convert  to  begin  with  a  clean  record.  After  this  record  has  begun 
salvation  is  no  longer  made  dependent  on  the  forgiving  grace  of 
God  but  on  holiness  of  life  such  as  will  enable  the  Christian  to 
stand  blameless  in  the  judgment-day.  Wernle  finds  the  main 
proof  for  this  position  in  the  fact  that  Paul  nowhere  consoles  the 
readers  of  his  epistles,  when  they  have  fallen  into  sin,  with  the 
free  pardon  of  justification,  but  either  requires  their  excommuni- 
cation from  the  Church  or  their  instantaneous  conversion.  It  was 
Paul's  own  personal  experience  and  his  theoretical  conviction  with 
regard  to  others,  that  the  Christian  can  and  ought  to  be  sinless. 
With  the  stubborn  facts  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  his 
churches  he  had  not  reconciled  this  theory. f  To  both  Bruce  and 
Wernle  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  answer  to  quote  Rom.  v.  1-11  and 
viii.  31-39.  The  fervor  of  religious  emotion  which  these  passages 
and  others  like  them  breathe  is,  toto  yenere,  different  from  the  heat 
engendered  by  controversial  debate.  Neither  are  missionary 
formulas  of  provisional  and  relative  validity  adapted  to  kindle  it. 
It  proves  that,  where  Paul  rose  to  the  most  intense  and  comprehen- 
sive appreciation  of  what  Christianity  stands  for,  he  did  not  leave 
behind  him  the  consciousness  of  justification.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  from  this  consciousness  that  he  draws  the  power  to  wing  him- 
self to  the  sublimest  heights  of  religious  enthusiasm. 

If  then  justification  forms  the  core  of  the  Pauline  Gospel,  to  it 
ought  to  be  applied  the  main  test  which  will  determine  the  fact 
and  the  degree  of  the  harmony  or  disharmony  of  this  Gospel  with 
that  of  Jesus.  A  judgment  reached  on  this  point  will  in  all  like- 
lihood be  typical  of  the  judgment  one  would  reach  by  instituting 
the  comparison  at  any  other  point  of  the  system.     Because  inter- 

♦  St.  PauV»  Conception  of  Christianiii/,  p.  47. 

t  For  an  answer  to  Wernle  cfr.  Gottscbick,  **  Panlinismas  and  Reformation,"  in 
Zeitichrift  fur  Theologie  und  Kirche,  1897,  pp.  398  seq. 
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preters  are  aware  of  this,  it  is  common  with  them  to  conduct  the 
exposition  of  the  Apostle's  doctrine  of  justification  with  a  side- 
glance  at  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  One  of  the  most  current  forms 
in  which  the  result  of  such  a  comparison  expresses  itself  is  as 
follows.  There  is  similarity  and  dissimilarity  between  the  two. 
The  similarity  lies  in  the  conception  of  the  religions  ideal  to 
which  both  attain.  The  dissimilarity  in  the  way  along  which 
each  attains  it.  The  religious  ideal  to  Paul  as  well  as  to  Jesus  is 
a  relation  of  sonship  to  God,  a  state  in  which  everything  is  deter- 
mined by  the  principle  of  love  and  not  by  the  Judaistic  principle 
of  give  and  take,  of  forensic  retribution.  So  far  as  the  Christian 
life  after  justification  itself  is  concerned,  the  apostle  consistently 
carries  out  his  supreme  principle  of  absolute  freedom  from  the 
law  as  the  means  of  securing  eternal  life.  Between  God  and  the 
Christian  there  is  no  commercial  exchange,  but  only  the  inter- 
change of  love  and  filial  obedience.  This  lies  entirely  in  the  line 
of  what  Jesus  taught  concerning  the^  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
sonship  of  man  :  it  may  even  claim  to  be  a  more  complete  and 
more  explicit  application  of  it,  since  in  Jesus'  mind  no  clearly 
defined  view  seems  to  have  existed  as  to  the  bearing  of  this  prin- 
ciple on  the  question  of  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  law.  la 
other  words,  the  anti-legalism  of  Jesua  was  naive  and  positive, 
that  of  Paul  was  self-conscious,  antithetical  as  well  as  positive. 
But  Jesus,  it  is  believed,  stands  infinitely  above  Paul  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  He  reaches  this  sublime  conception  of  the  religious 
ideal.  To  Ilim  it  was  simply  the  natural,  normal  relation  of  man 
to  God,  into  which  even  sin  could  bring  no  fundamental  dis- 
turbance. God  is  Father  not  only,  but  in  all  religious  transactions 
deals  with  man  in  the  sole  capacity  of  Father.  Even  into  the 
removal  of  the  barrier  which  sin  has  raised  between  man  and  God 
no  other  attribute  enters  but  that  of  fatheriy  love.  No  atone- 
ment, no  justification  are  required  :  these  are  not  even  possible 
from  Jesus'  standpoint  because  they  would  belie  the  fatherhood 
of  God ;  simple  forgiveness  is  the  only  thing  necessary.  Conse- 
quently here  the  road  of  access  to  the  reli^ijious  ideal  and  the  ideal 
religious  state  itself  are  perfectly  harmonious,  the  conception  of 
God  which  determines  both  being  one  and  the  same.  It  is  differ- 
ent with  Paul.  In  his  conception  of  Christianity  the  road  which 
leads  to  the  ideal  and  the  ideal  itself  are  in  irreconcilable  conflict. 
Through  his  doctrine  of  justification  the  apostle  reintroduces  into 
his  sybtem  the  fundamental  error  of  Judaism,  the  error  that  God 
deals  with  man  on  the  basis  of  law  and  commercial  exchange, 
instead  of  on  the  basis  of  love  and  fatherhood.  For  in  justifica- 
tion God  acts,  so  far  as  its  forensic  side  is  concerned,  not  on  the 
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principle  of  love,  but  in  the  capacity  of  a  judge  who  sternly 
exacts  from  man  what  is  due  to  the  law.  The  fact  that  the  point 
at  which  the  satisfaction  of  the  debt  is  insisted  upon  is  transferred 
from  the  sinner  to  Christ  is  a  mere  formal  diflference,  which  in  no 
wise  affects  the  religious  principle  involved,  nor  the  plane  on  which 
the  transaction  moves.  Thus  we  are  confronted  with  the  singu- 
lar phenomenon,  that  the  apostle  readmits  into  the  very  foundation 
ot  his  own  system  an  error,  which  with  great  energy  he  had  pur- 
su3d  into  every  comer  of  the  Jewish  religious  mind  and  endeav- 
ored to  expel.  He  recognizes  in  the  entrance  into  the  Christian 
life  that  for  which,  once  within,  he  has  no  further  use.  Or,  as 
Pfleiderer  has  strikingly  expressed  it,  he  overcomes  the  Jewish 
legalism  by  means  of  its  own  presuppositions,  and  for  doing  so 
pays  the  penalty  of  making  nis  doctrine  a  compromise  between  the 
prophetic  and  Pharisaic  theory,  so  that  its  value  as  a  positive  ex- 
pression of  the  Christian  consciousness  must  appear  highly  prob- 
lematical, inasmuch  as  it  is  too  seriously  weighted  with  the 
associations  of  the  Jewish  legal  religion  ever  to  become  an  ade- 
quate formula  for  the  religion  of  the  grace  of  God  and  the  sonship 
of  man.*  The  apostle  had  still  too  much  of  the  Jew  in  him  to  rise 
to  the  sublime  simplicity  of  Jesus,  who  swept  away  at  one  stroke 
the  basis  of  legalism  and  could  after  that  well  afford  to  leave  the 
superstructure  for  the  moment  unassailed.  Paul  cleared  away  the 
superstructure,  but  has  reembedded  the  greater  part  of  the  basis 
in  the  foundation  of  his  own  theology. 

The  charge  brought  against  the  apostle  is  a  serious  one.  As 
we  have  already  seen,  the  doctrine  of  justification  cannot  be 
relegated  to  a  subordinate  place  in  the  Pauline  teaching.  If  error 
attaches  to  it,  it  must  needs  be  a  vitium  originis  which  will  corrupt 
the  system  in  all  its  ramifications.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
present  paper  to  reconcile  Paul  with  Jesus.  Where  a  comparison 
between  two  historic  bodies  of  religious  truth  is  made,  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  conclusion  everything  depends  on  the  correctness 
with  which  each  of  the  two  has  been  interpreted  for  itself.  In 
order  to  test  the  validity  of  the  above  comparison,  we  should, 
therefore,  have  to  ask,  first  of  all,  whether  the  interpretation  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  which  enters  into  it  can  be  considered  cor- 
rect and  adequate.  Did  Jesus  actually  recognize  no  other  relation- 
ship of  God  to  man  than  that  of  fatherhood,  and  no  other  princi- 
ple of  treatment  of  man  by  God  than  that  of  paternal  love  ?     A 

*  Da%  Urchristenthum,  Zweite  Aaflage,  I,  260.  Cfr.  also  Wendt.  Die  Lehre 
Jau,  second  edition,  p.  508  ;  also  Zeiischrift  f.  Theol,  u.  Kirche,  1894,  pp.  75-77 ; 
Titins,  Der  PaulinUmus,  pp.  44,  45  ;  Wernle,  Die  Anfdnge  unserer  Religion,  pp. 
187-189 :  "Whoever  looks  at  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification,  free  from  all  Protest- 
ant prejudice,  cannot  fail  to  pronounce  it  one  of  his  most  unfortunate  creations." 
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great  deal  has  been  said  aud  might  again  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
some  of  which  would  perhaps  make  the  distance  between  Paul 
and  Jesus  in  the  matter  of  the  relative  importance  assigned  to  the 
divine  righteousness  and  the  divine  love  appear  less  formidable 
than  it  is  often  represented.  But,  as  has  been  said,  we  do  not 
here  intend  to  raise  this  large  problem.  All  we  are  concerned 
with  for  the  moment  is  the  charge  of  internal  contradiction  within 
the  limits  of  the  Pauline  system  itself.  The  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion is  said  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  ap(^stle's  own  theology. 

Before  we  enquire  into  the  justice  of  this  charge,  an  important 
distinction  ought  to  be  drawn.  We  take  for  granted  that  the  criti- 
cism ihe  charge  implies  is  not  a  dogmatic  or  philasophical  criti- 
cism, but  a  biblico- theological  criticism,  i.e.,  that  it  relates  to  an 
inconsistency  within  the  range  of  Paul's  own  doctrinal  thinking. 
He  need  not  have  been  aware  of  the  contradiction  itself,  but  he  must 
have  consciously  realized  each  of  the  two  positions  which  are  as- 
serted to  be  irreconcilable.  Not  abDut  a  contradiction  between  what 
he  ought  to  have  inferred  from  any  one  of  his  principles  and  what 
he  did  infer  from  any  other  can  we  debate;  but  exclusively  about 
an  alleged  disharmony  between  what  he  did  infer  from  certain 
premises  in  two  actual  cases.  The  necessity  for  drawing  and 
strictly  observing  this  distinction  will  at  once  become  apparent,  if 
we  formulate  it  with  concrete  application  to  the  problem  in  hand. 
If  it  be  contended  that  the  mere  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  love  as  foremost  in  the  nature  of  God  and  in  His  soteriological 
procedure  must  of  necessity  exclude  the  absolute  validity  of  the 
principle  of  righteousness  as  manifested  in  the  insistence  upon 
satisfaction,  and  that  Paul,  therefore,  when  giving  such  promi- 
nence to  the  divine  love  as  he  actually  does,  was  no  longer  in  a 
position  to  frame  a  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement  or  forensic  justi- 
fication without  involving  himself  in  a  palpable  contradiction, — then 
it  is  plain  that  we  are  confronted  with  a  philosophical  or  dogmatic 
criticism.  The  question  raised  in  this  case  will  not  be  what  view 
did  Paul  himself  hold  as  to  the  possible  coexistence  or  mutual 
exclusivcness  of  absolute  love  and  absolute  righteousness;  but 
simply  to  what  length  do  we  feel  bound  to  go  from  our  philosophi- 
cal or  dogmatic  standpoint  in  making  the  element  of  divine  love, 
when  once  it  is  emphatically  affirmed,  supersede  all  other  elements 
in  the  nature  of  God  and  in  the  work  of  salvation?  It  were 
idle  to  charge  Paul  with  self-contradiction  on  such  terms.  The 
contradiction  really  lies  between  a  philosophical  or  dogmatic 
theory  built  by  us  on  a  Pauline  principle  and  a  theory  built 
by  Paul  on  another  principle.     But  the  case  will  be  different,  if 
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it  can  be  shown  that  Paul  himself  in  certain  connections  carries 
the  supremacy  of  the  attribute  of  love  in  God  so  far  as  con- 
sciously to  override  the  absolute  validity  of  the  principle  of  right- 
eousness ;  and  then,  in  other  connections,  for  temperamental 
reasons,  because  the  old  Judaism  in  him  reasserted  itself,  rehabili- 
tates this  latter  principle,  in  a  way  which  negatives  the  principle 
of  love.  If  Paul  himself  in  the  progress  of  his  thinking  reached 
the  coQclusion  that  God  is  so  supremely  and  so  exclusively  love, 
that  every  forensic  relationship  between  Him  and  man  is  deroga- 
tory to  His  character  and  consequently  irreligious,  and  neverthe- 
less in  his  doctrines  of  atonement  and  justification  makes  every- 
thing revolve  around  a  forensic  relationship, — in  that  case  and  in 
that  case  only,  a  biblico-theological  contradiction  will  have  been 
made  out  and  the  charge  of  relapse  into  the  legalistic  error  of 
Judaism  substantiated. 

The  apostle's  polemic  against  the  Jewish  legalism  proceeds 
along  two  distinct  lines  of  attack,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  rejected 
because  utterly  impracticable  and  futile,  because  it  has  never 
led  and  can  never  lead  to  the  end  for  which  the  Jewish  mind  pur- 
sues it.  In  the  second  place,  not  satisfied  with  this  practica- 
dismissal  of  it,  Paul  condemns  it  on  the  fundamental  ground  of  its 
irreligious  character  and  tendency.  Our  consideration  of  the 
former  of  these  two  points  can  be  brief.  According  to  Rom. 
viii.  3  there  is  an  ddovarov  too  vojioo^  an  inability  of  the  law  to  effect 
what  must  be  accomplished,  if  the  religious  ideal  is  to  be  real- 
ized. Gal.  iii.  21  implies  that  the  law  which  has  been  given 
cannot  make  alive.  In  this  whole  chapter  the  representation  is, 
throughout,  that  the  law-method  of  justification  is  ineffective 
because  it  curses  instead  of  blessing.  In  2  Cor.  iii.  6  likewise,  it 
is  said  that  the  law,  because  it  is  ypdiiiia^  i.e.,  an  external  instru- 
ment without  power  to  project  itself  into  the  heart  of  man,  fails 
to  impart  life  as  the  Spirit  does.  These  are  commonplaces  of  the 
Pauline  theology.  But  it  is  plain  that  judgments  of  this  class 
imply  nothing  derogatory  to  the  law-method  of  securing  eternal 
life  in  the  abstract.  The  disability  under  which  the  legal  system 
labors  is  not  inherent  in  the  system  itself,  but  arises  wholly  from 
the  fact  that  men  attempt  to  put  it  in  operation  in  a  state  of  sin. 
What  under  normal  conditions  would  be  not  only  effectual  but 
perhaps  desirable  or  preferable  to  any  other  method  may,  under 
abnormal  conditions,  become  so  absolutely  useless  as  to  evoke 
scorn  from  one  who  has  made  pracucal  acquaintance  with  its 
futility  in  a  painful  experience.  We  can  actually  feel  the  scorn  and 
contempt  which  in  his  heart  the  apostle  poured  upon  the  worth - 
lessness  of  the  efforts  to  keep  the  law  in  which  Judaism  was 
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squandering   its  religious  energy.     It  is  but  natural    that  under 
such  circumstances  his  words  are  not  always  carefully  qualified, 
that,  while  speaking  about  the   manner  in   which  the  system  de 
facto  operates,  he  should  sometimes  appear  to  condemn  the  objec- 
tive principle  of  it  in  the  abstract.     It  can  be  easily  shown,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  never  his  intention.     In  the  first  passage  cited 
above  Paul  affirms  in  so  many  words  that  the  adovaTov  too  v6ixoo  is 
due  to  the  Ta/)c,  t.f.,  to  the  sinful  condition  of    human  nature. 
The  law  in  itself  has  no  religious  defect;   it  is  neither  weaker  nor 
stronger  than  by  reason  of  its  nature  one  could  expect  it  to  be ; 
within  the   category  of  law  it  is  perfectly  normal,  spiritual  and 
good  (cfr.  Rom.  vii.  12,  14) ;   only,  it  addresses  itself  to  a  mind 
which  is  sinful  and  cannot  react  upon  its  stimulus,  so  that  the 
result  is  ''  weakness,"   in  the  sense  of  inefficacy.     The  same  is 
implied  where  Paul  speaks  of  the  law  as  bringing  man  under  the 
curse.     This   again  is   an  effect  due  entirely  to  the  collision  of 
the  law  and  sin.     In  2  Cor.  iii.  6  the  figure  of  the  rP^f^f^^  com- 
prises the  two  elements  of  the  inefficacy  and  the  condemnatory 
function  of  the  law ;  for,  because  it  is  rP^/j^/^a  the  law  is  affirmed 
not  merely  to  fail  of  giving  life  but  also  to  kill  positively ;  the 
ypafifxa^    therefore,    is   in   opposition  to  the  spirit  a  **  letter"  in 
the   sense   of    something   external,    and   in   addition   to    this,    a 
**  letter"   in  the   sense   of  a   writ  of  condemnation.     Inasmuch 
as  condemnation  presupposes  sin,  no  reflection  is  cast  on  the  law 
itself  or  the  forensic  relationship  between  God  and  man  regulated 
by  it.     On  the  contrary,  the  very  conception  of  the  curse  of  the 
law  enforced  by  God  involves  the  full  recognition  and  maintenance 
on  the  apostle^s  part  of  the  forensic  relation  of  accountability  and 
inevitable  liability  to  punishment  in  case  of  sin,   as  the  broad 
fundamental    plane   on    which    God    and   man   religiously   meet- 
Ritschl  has  in  vain  tried  to  prove  that  Paul  conceives  of  the  curse 
of  the  law  as  detached  or  detachable  from  God.*     And  if  it  is 
God's   curse,  then,    the    mere   fact   of    PauPs    insistence    on    it 
stamps  the   whole   scheme  of    man's  treatment  by  God  on   the 
forensic  basis  with  the  apostle's  approval.     For  it  should  not  be 
overlooked,  that  the  rii^jht  of  God  to  curse  in  case  of  transgression 
of  the  law  is,  from  Paul's  point  of  view,  after  all  but  the  reverse 
side  of  his  prerogative  to  bless  and  reward  with  the  gift  of  eternal 
life  where  the  law  is  obeyed. t     The  apostle's  doctrine  of  sin  and 

♦Cfr.  Rechtfertigung  und  Versohmmg^  second  edition,  pp.  246-256,  and  Bible 
Student,  1902,  pp.  55,  56. 

t  The  above  statement  is  not  intended  to  deny  that  a  distinction  may  be  drawn 
between  the  two  directions  in  which  the  forensic  principle  works,  as  to  the  neces- 
sity with  which  the  principle  is  set  in  operation  by  God.  Dogmatically  it  ia  a 
much-disputed    question    whether    the    function    of    rewarding    the  good   ia  as 
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the  curse,  therefore,  is  sufficient  to  prove  his  staunch  adherence 
to  the  principle  in  question,  as  a  primary  principle  of  divine  pro- 
cedure. When  he  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  law-method  as  a 
thing  that  is  weak,  that  is  no  more  than  a  letter,  that  can  but  curse, 
these  very  expressions  of  contempt  are  based  on  the  axiom  that 
the  legal  relationship  of  man  to  God  must  have  effect.  It  would 
be  too  little  to  say  that  the  criticism  of  Jewish  legalism  involved 
in  them  is  consistent  with  a  high  regard  for  the  forensic  principle 
in  the  abstract;  in  reality,  it  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  latter. 
Because  Paul  is  supremely  concerned  about  the  absolute  necessity 
of  meeting  in  some  real  way  the  legal  demands  of  God,  he  pours 
contempt  on  the  futile  efforts  of  Judaism  in  this  direction. 

More  careful  consideration  is  required  by  the  second  point. 
The  apostle  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  rejection  of  the  law- 
scheme  on  the  ground  of  its  ethical  impracticability,  but  carries 
the  polemic  into  the  specifically  religious  sphere  by  affirming  that 
the  Judaistic  principle  is  unworthy  of  God  and  of  the  ideal  rela- 
tion that  should  exist  between  God  and  man.  Here,  it  must  be 
granted,  the  trend  of  his  argument  might  seem  to  favor  the  modem 
assertion  that  in  his  best  moments,  when  he  most  thoroughly 
disengaged  himself  from  all  Jewish  prepossessions,  the  apostle 
actually  proceeded  to  an  unqualified  negation  of  the  forensic  idea 
as  applicable  between  man  and  God.  In  such  a  passage  as  Rom. 
iii.  27:  *'  Where  then  is  glorying?  It  is  excluded.  By  what 
manner  of  law  ?  Of  works?  Nay:  but  by  a  law  of  faith,"  we 
seem  to  hear  the  religious  idealist  who  associates  reward  as  such 
with  an  impious  spirit,  and  identifies  religious  disinterestedness 
with  the  essence  of  piety.  In  Rom.  iv.  2-5  also,  the  argument 
drawn  from  the  case  cf  Abraham  reads  as  if  the  mere  suggestion 
of  anything  having  been  earned  by  works,  so  as  to  give  man  a 
real  ground  for  glorying  over  against  God,  were  sufficient  to  brand 
the  system  under  which  this  might  be  accomplished  as  irreligious 
in  the  apostle's  judgment.  To  this  may  be  added  Rom.  x.  3, 
where  the  Judaistic  attitude  is  characterized  as  a  species  ot  irre- 
ligious self-assertion  which  refuses  to  subject  itself  to  the  right- 
essential  to  the  righteousness  of  God  as  the  opposite  function  of  punishing  the 
evil.  Paul  coordinates  the  two  without  intimating  a  distinction  (Rom.  ii.  9, 
10).  Nevertheless  it  is  possible  to  assume  that  he  believed  the  latter  necessary, 
the  former  a  matter  of  choice.  Rom.  iv.  4  does  not  disprove  this,  for  here  the 
obligatory  character  of  the  reward  belongs  to  it  in  contrast  with  the  gift  of  grace 
when  no  work  precedes.  A  "  reward  of  debt "  in  contrast  with  **  grace  *'  may  yet 
be  "a  reward  of  favor,"  if  the  position  of  the  creature  toward  God  be  considered. 
Perhaps  Paul  found  fault  with  the  Jewish  principle  among  other  reasons  for  this, 
that  it  oanoeived  of  the  reward  as  absolutely  and  in  every  relation  ''a  reward  of 
debt." 
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eousness  of  God.  Nevertheless  we  believe  that  even  here,  the 
statements  of  the  apostle,  more  closely  examined,  do  not  bear 
out  the  modern  contention.  Their  meaning  is  not  that  the  scheme 
of  wurks  of  itself  must  produce  or  invite  such  irreligious  self- 
assertion  against  God,  where  no  sin  is  previously  given  ;  but  simply 
that,  where  it  is  applied  by  sinful  human  nature,  it  cannot  help 
fostering  the  type  of  sin  indicated,  so  that,  altogether  apart  from 
the  question  of  practicableness,  the  plan  of  grace  and  faith  is  alone 
adapted  to  the  actual  condition  of  human  nature,  is  indeed  the 
only  plan  which  effectually  safeguards  the  interests  of  true 
religion.  It  is  true  Paul  nowhere  formulates  this  in  the  ab- 
stract, as  we  have  here  attempted  to  formulate  it;  but  the  simple 
reason  for  this  is  that  he  was  naturally  led  to  deal  with  it  in  the 
concrete,  since  the  Jews  alone  had  had  the  opportunity  of  putting 
the  system  into  practice.  What  Paul  therefore  condemns  is  the 
irreligious  character  of  the  legal  system  in  its  Judaistic  form. 
But  he  certainly  was  not  of  the  opinion  that  the  system  was 
solely  responsible  for  the  Jewish  sins  of  vainglory  and  meretri- 
cious exploitation  of  God.  These  were  typical  Jewish  faults,  but 
legalism  had  not  produced  them,  certainly  not  produced  them  out 
of  a  previously  faultless  Jewish  character.  The  most  that  can 
be  said  is  that,  in  the  apostle's  view,  an  interaction  between  these 
peculiar  sinful  tendencies  and  the  legalistic  conception  of  religion 
had  taken  place,  so  that  the  latter  had  stimulated  the  former,  and 
the  former  more  and  more  vitiated  the  latter.  The  Judaistic 
dependence  on  works  was  objectionable  not  merely  because  it 
rested  on  a  great  untruth,  but  even  more  because  it  subverted  the 
normal  relation  between  God  and  man.  It  meant  something  quite 
different  from  the  mere  general  principle  that  good  moral  conduct 
is  rewarded  and  evil  conduct  punished,  and  consequently  the  desire 
for  reward  and  the  fear  of  punishment  are  allowed  to  enter  as  mo- 
tives in  shaping  conduct.  In  reality  it  amounted  to  this  :  that  the 
Judaistic  spirit  made  itself  the  end  and  God  the  means,  gave  to 
itself  the  glory  and  to  God  the  part  of  subserving  the  interests  of  this 
human  glory  by  His  moral  government ;  that  it  led  the  creature  to 
regard  itself  as  the  active  and  God  as  the  merely  passive  factor  in 
the  determination  of  eternal  destiny ;  perhaps  also  that  it  con- 
ceived of  God  as  by  nature  bound  to  reward  man.  It  is  this 
profoundly  sinful  specifically  Jewish  xauyarrf^ai^  against  which  the 
religious  spirit  of  Paul  rises  in  protest,  and  which  makes  him  so 
uncompromising  in  his  repudiation  of  the  legal  system.  Inspired 
by  such  motives,  it  becomes  to  him  the  absolute  antithesis  to  the 
very  idea  of  religion.  Wishing  to  contrast  the  Gospel  of  grace 
with  this  specific  embodiment  of  the  forensic  principle,  he  is  will- 
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ing  to  stake  the  entire  comparison  on  the  one  point,  Which  of  the 
two  schemes  offers  a  more  effectual  safeguard  against  the  cultiva- 
tion of  such  detestable  pride.  '*  Where  then  is  the  glorying?  It 
is  excluded.  By  what  manner  of  law?  Of  works?  Nay:  but 
by  a  law  of  faith.  We  reckon  therefore  that  a  man  is  justified 
by  faith  apart  from  works  of  law  '^  (Rom.  iii.  27,  28).  With  this 
in  mind  he  reasons  that  Abraham  cannot  have  had  to  glory  toward 
God,  not  merely  because  the  Scripture  bears  witness  to  the  con- 
trary, but  also  because  it  would  have  made  God  the  debtor  of  a 
boastful  man.  Similarly  in  Rom.  x.  3  it  is  the  inveterate  Jewish 
pride  which  will  not  subject  itself  to  the  divine  grace,  because 
the  latter  collides  with  the  love  of  self,  to  which  Paul  ascribes  the 
historic  failure  of  Judaism  to  attain  the  true  ideal  of  righteous- 
ness. In  view  of  all  this  it  would  not  be  wrong  to  say,  that  the 
cause  of  the  irreligiousness  of  the  system  of  legalism  was,  in 
Paul's  view,  precisely  the  same  as  the  cause  of  its  impracticable- 
ness,  viz.,  the  *Tdp^,  If  the  a^wvarov  of  the  law  be  due  to  the, 
flesh,  no  less  is  its  tendency  to  foster  dffefista  due  to  the  flesh.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  the  apostle's  entire  doctrine  of  the  ffdp^,  in 
its  ethical  conception,  has  a  much  closer  connection  with  the  typi- 
cal Jewish  sins  of  pride  and  selfish  isolation  from  God  than  with 
the  Hellenistic  dualism  from  which  it  is  usually  derived.  The 
term  ffdp^  is  certainly  used  with  a  semi-ethical  flavor  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  Jewish  pride  of  race  and  glory  in  self  and  confidence 
in  creature  attainments.  This  was  the  form  in  which  sin  had  first 
and  most  prominently  come  under  Paul's  observation,  and  from 
this  to  the  generalization  that  all  sin  is  ai  bottom  selfish  isolation 
from  and  selfish  opposition  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  and 
therefore  <fdp^  in  the  most  general  sense,  is  not  too  bold  a  flight  of 
thought  to  ascribe  to  the  apostle. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  certainly  justified  in  concluding, 
that  the  irreligious  operation  of  the  forensic  principle  in  Judaism 
is  attributed  by  Paul  to  extraneous  causes,  and  has  nothing  to  do, 
in  his  view,  with  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  principle  itself. 
Just  as  little  as  in  the  case  of  the  futility  of  the  system  does  the 
apostle  base  his  judgment  about  its  irreligious  character  and  ten- 
dency on  the  theological  premise,  that  God  is  exclusively  a  Father 
determined  in  Ilis  actions  toward  man  by  the  rule  of  love,  and 
that  therefore  the  conception  of  man's  earning  anything  by 
works  is  inherently  unworthy  of  God.  On  the  contrary,  both  con- 
clusions rest  on  a  strictly  empirical  ground,  viz.,  the  present 
sinful  condition  of  human  nature.  In  the  entire  range  of  his 
polemic  against  the  Jewish  legalism,  therefore,  Paul  has  asserted 
nothing  which  can  in  the  least  prejudice  his  right  tJ  uphold  the 
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forensic  principle  of  the  divine  righteousness  in  its  twofold  func- 
tion ot  rewarding  obedience  and  punishing  disobedience,  as  a 
supreme  and  inalienable  attribute  of  the  divine  nature,  something 
which  God  cannot  deny  without  denying  flimsejf.  Paul's  posi- 
tion did  not  compel  him  to  assert  that  the  endeavor  of  sinless  man 
to  attain  to  eternal  life  by  works  must  be  productive  of  an  irre- 
ligious spirit.  The  desire  for  the  goal  of  supreme  blessedness  can 
enter  as  a  motive  inspiring  the  pursuit  of  righteousness,  without 
becoming  the  sole  motive  and  without  religiously  debasing  man, 
provided  man  be  normal  and  perfect  from  a  religious  point  of 
view.  And  on  the  part  of  God  the  exercise  of  the  function  of 
righteousness  involved  in  this,  is  entirely  consistent  with' a  simul- 
taneous exercise  of  the  attribute  of  love.  A  forensic  treatment 
of  man  and  a  loving  treatment  of  man  are  not  to  Paul  in  any  sense 
mutually  exclusive  in  God.  Whether  the  apostle  had  explicitly 
formulated  in  his  mind  the  conception  of  the  covenant  of  works 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that  his  strictures  on  Jewish  legalism  cannot 
in  the  least  have  interfered  with  the  development  of  his  thought 
in  the  direction  of  such  a  doctrine. 

But  not  only  has  Paul  ascribed  to  the  intrusion  of  sinful  motives 
the  disabilities  under  which  the  forensic  system,  when  at  present 
applied  to  man,  labors ;  he  has  also  positively  upheld  the  method 
of  gaining  eternal  life  by  works  as  retaining  its  validity  in  the 
abstract,  and  has  spoken  of  it  in  terms  which  affirm  its  religious 
dignity.  In  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  this 
is  set  forth  at  considerable  length.  God  will  recompense  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  with  eternal  life  (vers.  7,  10) ;  the  doers  of  the 
law  shall  be  justified  (ver.  13) ;  if  the  uncircumcision  keep  the 
ordinances  of  the  law,  his  uncircumcision  shall  be  reckoned  for 
circumcision,  i.e.,  he  shall  be  treated  as  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people  of  God  (ver.  26) ;  the  circumcision  of  the 
heart,  i,e ,  the  inward  doing  of  the  law  has  praise  of  God  (ver. 
29).  It  has  been  asserted  that  this  whole  representation  is 
intended  by  the  apostle  to  be  purely  dialectic,  in  other  words,  that 
he  employs  it  not  e  mente  sua,  but  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem, 
I)lacing  himself  upon  the  standpoint  of  the  Jewish-Christian  or 
Gentile-Christian  reader,  in  order  to  show  that  even  from  their 
own  standpoint  something  more  and  something  different  was  re- 
quired for  justification  than  what  they  actually  rendered.*  Others 
have  thought  that  in  this  opening  part  of  the  epistle,  and  in  the 
following  chapters,  we  have  to  do  with  successive  layers,  represent- 
ing the  standpoints  successively  occupied  by  Paul  himself  in 
chronological  order. f     The  latter  view  lacks  clearness,  since  it  is 

♦Ritsohl,  Rechtfcrtigung  u,  Veridhnung,  second  edition,  II,  pp.  316-318. 
tTitius.  Der  Paulinismus^  p.  156. 
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difficult  to  see  how  the  apostle  coul J  formulate  a  theory,  long  since 
abandoned,  in  terms  which  apparently  speak  of  it  as  still  valid, 
without  a  single  word  to  indicate  that  at  the  time  of  writing  the 
theory  in  question  no  longer  expressed  his  actual  conviction. 
But  the  former  view  also  is,  to  say  the  least,  one-sided.  It  seems 
plain  to  us  that  all  the  statements  made  by  the  apostle  in  the  con- 
text we  are  dealing  with,  can  be  naturally  explained  only  by 
admitting  that  at  least  two,  perhaps  three,  assumptions  underlie 
them.  One  of  these  undoubtedly  is  the  assumption  that  the 
Jewish  theory  can  be  recognized  and  made  to  render  dialectic 
service  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  the  Jewish  practice.  But 
inasmuch  as  Paul  nowhere  says  that  he  recognizes  this  theory 
against  his  own  better  conviction,  but  on  the  contrary  speaks  of  it 
with  a  degree  of  pathos,  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  besides 
its  dialectic  value  it  also  possessed  to  his  mind  a  certain  hypo- 
thetical value  within  the  limits  of  his  own  system — that,  discount- 
ing the  objectionable  spirit  with  which,  on  their  part,  it  was 
applied,  he  found  himself  at  one  with  the  Jews  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  its  formal  principle.  While  using  the  principle  as  a 
weapon,  Paul  is  none  the  less  thoroughly  in  earnest  about  it ;  the 
propositions  laid  down  receive  his  own  assent.  If  a  man  were 
able  to  satisfy  the  conditions  imposed,  he  would  receive  the 
reward  promised.  Only,  this  hypothetical  possibility  does  not 
de  facto  exist :  no  man  is  able  to  yield  the  required  obedience. 
Still  this  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  supreme  importance 
which  the  apostle  ideally  and  theologically  attaches  to  it,  as  a 
basal  principle  of  God's  treatment  of  His  moral  creatures.  Con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  subjective  soteriology  its  value 
might  be  m7,  and  yet,  theologically  considered,  it  might  be  of 
eternal  validity  and  become  productive  in  a  new  direction  of  the 
most  lar-reaching  consequences.  Possibly,  as  a  third  considera- 
tion, there  may  have  lain  in  the  background  of  the  apostle's  mind 
when  he  wrote  this  chapter  the  thought  that,  even  under  the 
economy  of  the  Gospel,  the  force  of  the  principle  of  judgment 
according  to  works  and  of  reward  and  punishment  is  not  entirely 
suspended  with  reference  to  the  individual  believer;  though,  of 
course,  it  can  here  no  longer  appear  as  an  independent  principle, 
but  only  in  subordination  to  the  supreme  principle  of  grace. 
Some  of  the  expressions  used  seem  to  point  in  this  direction. 
But  at  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  a  positive  significance  is  ascribed 
oy  the  apostle  to  the  law  of  recompense ;  that  he  explicitly  recog- 
nizes the  principle  which  conditions  eternal  life  on  the  keeping  of 
the  law  as  a  truly  divine  principle,  before  which  he  bows  in  rev- 
erence, because  it  has  the  approval  of  his  religious  mind  as  well 
as  of  his  moral  conscience. 
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From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  Paul, 
we  shall  have  to  distinguish  carefully  between  two  kinds  of  for- 
ensic religion:  the  Judaistic  one  which  he  abhorred  and  rejected, 
and  his  own  with  reference  to  which  he  observes,  not  an  attitude 
of  tolerance,  as  might  be  expected  if  it  were  simply  a  lingering 
lemnant  of  the  leaven  of  Judaism,  but  an  attitude  of  enthusiastic 
avowal,  such  as  reveals  a  positive  interest  of  the  most  spontane- 
ous character.  Of  these  two  only  the  former  can  be  justly  char- 
acterized as  legalism,  since  this  term,  by  its  use  to  describe  the 
Judaistic  position,  has  acquired  distinctively  unfavorable  associa- 
tions. The  apostle  is  conscious  of  the  difference  betiveen  the 
two,  a  fact  which  also  plainly  excludes  his  having  carried  it  over 
as  an  unconscious  inheritance  from  his  own  Jewish  past.  There 
is  a  widely  current  representation  which  simply  takes  for  granted 
that  the  conversion  of  Paul  affected  in  no  wise  his  conception  of 
the  ideal  of  righteousness  itself;  that  this  ideal  and  the  motives 
giving  it  value  in  his  mind  were  the  same  before  and  after  his 
acceptance  of  Christianity ;  aad  that  what  differentiated  his  later 
from  his  former  position  concerned  only  the  manner  in  which  the 
ideal  was  to  be  realized,  his  method  in  this  respect  having  been 
auto  soteric  before  the  conversion,  hetero-soteric  after  it.  Such  a 
view  of  his  conversion  inevitably  becomes  misleading  in  one  of 
two  directions.  Either  it  results  in  ascribing  to  the  pre-Christian 
Paul  the  same  profoundly  religious  motives  in  the  pursuit  of 
righteousness  by  which  we  know  him  to  have  been  actuated  in  his 
later  Christian  period,  in  which  case  the' Pharisee  Paul  becomes 
to  such  an  extent  idealized  as  to  leave  hardly  any  room  for  a 
deep-going  conversion;  or  it  results  in  ascribing  to  the  Chris- 
tianized Paul  a  substantial  remnant  of  the  Pharisaically-oriented 
and  Pharisaically-inspired  law-worship,  in  whijh  case  the  conver- 
sion also  loses  the  radical,  revolutionary  character  commonly 
attributed  to  it.  Both  of  these  views  lie  on  the  line  of  naturalism: 
the  former,  in  so  far  as  it  makes  the  conversion  only  the  emerging 
into  conscious  supremacy  of  purer  forces  and  higher  ideals,  which 
had  long  struggled  in  Paul's  soul  with  the  lower  elements  of 
Judaism  ;  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  it  assumes  that  in  the  centre  of  the 
Pauline  consciousness  the  power  of  legalism  was  never  in  principle 
overcome,  that  under  the  disguise  of  the  apostle's  new-created 
Christianity  in  reality  only  a  metamorphosis  of  the  old  Judaism 
confronts  us.  In  our  opinion  it  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the 
spiritual  upheaval  attendant  upon  the  event  of  Damascus  changed 
only  Paul's  conception  as  to  the  attainment  of  ri«yhteousness, 
while  leaving  his  ideal  of  righteousness  itself  intrinsically 
untouched.     It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  denying 
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that  Paul  was,  before  his  conversion,  in  any  sense,  different  from 
the  ordinary  Jewish  zealot  for  the  law,  or  that  the  difference 
which  existed  predisposed  him  in  any  way  for  his  subsequent 
acceptance  of  Christianity.  Most  probably  in  one  point  he  had 
actually  attained  to  a  more  adequate  conception  of  what  righte- 
ousness was  than  his  fellow-Pharisees.  On  the  one  hand,  we  learn 
that  he  had  advanced  in  the  Jews'  religion  beyond  many  of  his 
own  age  among  his  countrymen,  being  more  exceedingly  zealous 
for  the  traditions  of  his  fathers  (Gal.  i.  14).  On  the  other  hand, 
we  know  how  he  had  learned  to  realize  that  what  the  law  demands 
is  not  merely  the  outward  work,  but  also  the  inward  obedience  of 
the  heart  (Rom.  vii.  7),  and  in  this  he  may  have  differed  from 
many  of  the  Pharisees. *"  Undoubtedly  this  experimental  knowl- 
edge of  inability  to  keep  the  law,  based  on  a  true  conception  of 
the  inwardness  of  the  law,  may  be  considered  to  have  been  a  pre- 
paration for  the  acceptance  of  some  other  method  of  realizing 
righteousness.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this  that  Paul's 
ideal  of  righteousness  needed  no  further  revision  than  it  had 
received  in  this  way.  What  has  been  mentioned  does  not  yet 
touch  the  heart  of  the  question  of  righteousness.  The  percep- 
tion of  the  spirituality  of  the  law's  demands  may  have  been  a 
great  discoveiy,  but  a  greater  discovery  remained  to  be  made. 
Paul  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  entire  spirit  in  which  he  strove  to 
fulfill  the  law,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  the  fundamental 
motive  which  inspired  his  pursuit  of  righteousness,  were  radically 
wrong,  because  issuing  from  the  flesh,  the  sinful  determination  of 
human  nature  which  makes  self  instead  of  God  supreme.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Paul  made  this  discovery  before  the  grace  of 
God  supernaturally  illumined  him  at  his  conversion.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  himself  declares  that  he  had  to  die  unto  the  law  before 
he  could  begin  to  live  unto  God,  and  this  death  unto  the  law  was 
identical   with  his  crucifixion  together  with   Christ,  i.e.^   was  a 

*Tbi8  on  the  view  that  in  Rom.  vii  up  to  the  14ih  verse  Paul  gives  a  de- 
scription of  his  own  experience  before  his  conversion,  in  whioh  he  had  already 
become  painfully  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  internally  keeping  the  law.  I 
may  notice  here  that  of  late  the  reference  of  the  pasi^age  to  the  regenerate  oon- 
scioosne^s  has  again  been  advocated  by  some  writers.  Cfr.  Feine,  Dai  gesetzetfreie 
Etangelium  des  Paulus,  pp.  132-168,  who  finds  in  vers.  7-13  the  experience  of 
Adam  as  the  typical  representative  of  humanity  interpreted  from  the  Christian 
standpoint,  and  in  vers.  14-25  the  experience  of  the  Christian  Paul.  If  this 
exegesis  as  to  vers.  7-14  were  correct,  we  would  obtain  in  vers.  9,  10,  an  explicit 
affirmation  of  the  religious  normality  of  life  under  the  principle  of  works  in  a  sin- 
less state.  Paul  would  then  here  affirm  that  the  first  Adam  ' Mi ved  *' before  the 
commandment,  i.e.,  the  prohibition  to  eat  from  the  tree,  came,  and  that  even  the 
commandment  was  elg  ^u^  in  its  ideal  intention.  The  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
this  propose;!  exegesis,  however,  would  lead  us  too  far  afield  for  our  present  limits. 
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specifically  Christian  experience,  not  something  learned  by  him  in 
his  Jewish  period  (Gal.  ii.  19,  20).  To  say,  as  Prof.  McGiffert 
does,  that,  though  a  Pharisee,  Paul  was  yet  a  man  after  Christ's 
own  heart,  and  that  the  condemnation  which  Jesus  passed  upon 
the  Pharisees  as  a  class  could  not  have  been  pronounced  upon  the 
Pharisee  Paul,  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  misleading.*  What 
Jesus  condemned  in  the  Pharisees  was  not  externalism  or  hypoc- 
risy alone,  but  also  the  seeking  of  righteousness  for  man's  sake 
rather  than  for  God's.  Indeed,  the  latter  was,  in  his  view,  the 
fundamental  fault  in  the  Pharisaic  character.  So  far  as  we  can 
observe,  Paul  shared  this  sin  with  his  fellow -Pharisees,  and 
clearly  realized  that  in  his  conversion  the  pivot  of  his  religious 
consciousness  had  been  suddenly  wrenched  from  this  to  the  dia- 
metrically opposite  position  of  a  God-centred  desire  for  righteous- 
ness. Now,  this  baing  so,  it  follows  that  the  apostle  must  have 
clearly  realized  the  fundamental  diflferenee  existing  between  the 
Judaistic  type  of  legalism  and  his  own  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  the  forensic  principle.  In  external  appearance,  indeed, 
the  two  were  much  alike,  but,  if  ever,  then  here  the  external 
.appearance  was  deceptive.  What  the  two  had  in  common  was 
nothing  more  than  their  formal  structure  ;  in  essence  they  lay  as 
widely  apart  as  the  cult  of  self  and  true  disinterested  religion. 
That  the  two  have  been  so  easily  confounded  by  modern  writers 
is  not  entirely  due,  however,  to  the  formal  resemblance  just 
pointed  out.  It  is  due  even  more  to  the  habit  of  overlooking  the 
positive  religious  interest  evinced  by  Paul  in  strenuously  uphold- 
ing the  forensic  scheme.  Paradox  though  it  may  sound,  yet  we 
believe  it  to  be  strictly  true,  that  the  motive  underlying  the 
apostle's  championship  of  grace  is  at  bottom  identical  with  the 
motive  underlying  his  forensic  bent.  The  two  coincide  in  this, 
that  each  is  ultimately  intended  to  give  free  play  in  the  human 
consciousness  to  the  revelation  of  what  is  a  fundamental  aspect  in 
the  character  of  God.  God  is  righteousness  and  grace,  and  the 
supreme  religious  interest  is  that  these  two  attributes  shall  be 
embodied  and  glorified  in  the  experience  of  man.  In  its  last 
analysis  the  forensic  trend  of  thought  is  in  Paul  but  one  of  the 
twin  forms  in  which  he  gives  expression  to  the  supremacy  of  God 
is  the  sphere  of  religion.  Righteousness  is  to  the  apostle  that 
ideal  sublimate  of  human  conduct  through  which  it  serves  its 
highest  purpose  cf  revealing  the  glory  of  the  ethical  character  of 
(jod.  The  law  of  recompense  exists  for  God's  sake.  Its  classical 
expression  this  has  found  in  the  words  of  Gal.  vi.  7,  to  the  effect 
that,  because  God  is  not  mocked,  a  man  shall  reap  whatsoever  he 

•  The  Apostolic  Age,  p.  122. 
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has  sown.  The  principle  of  retribution  finds  its  ultimate  explana- 
tion in  the  interest  God  has  in  the  apportionment  of  moral  recom- 
pense, so  that  its  failure  would  attack  God  in  His  sovereign 
dignity.  From  this  theocentric  motive  we  can  also  understand 
why  Paul  continues  to  throw  so  much  emphasis  upon  the  necessity 
of  the  accomplishment  of  the  good  work  which  the  moral  law 
demands.  The  apostle  would  hardly  have  assented  to  the  notion 
that  the  good  will  is  all  that  is  required,  that  the  external 
embodiment  of  the  will  in  conduct  is  of  secondary  importance. 
It  was  not  by  an  anthropocentric  idealism  but  by  a  theocentric 
realism  that  he  was  controlled  in  his  thought.  Precisely  because 
human  righteousness  subserves  the  revelation  of  God's  glory,  its 
external  embodiment  is  essential  to  its  complete  realization.  It 
is  by  patience  in  **  well-doing ^''^  xa&"  dno^iovrjv  Ipyoo  ayaf^oo^  that 
eternal  life  can  ex  hypothesi  be  obtained.      Glory,  honor  and  peace 

are    for   every    one    who    ^*'  works'*^    good?    rw  xarepya^ofiivut  to  dya^o-^ 

(Rom.  ii.  7,  10). 

Now  it  is  this  supreme  thirst  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
righteousness  of  God  as  an  essential  attribute  of  his  nature,  and 
not  a  semi-conscious  revival  of  Judaistic  legalism,  that  underlies 
the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification.  Even  though  the  sinner  is 
to  be  treated  on  the  principle  of  free  love,  yet  the  moral  glory  of 
God  must  be  upheld  through  a  forensic  transaction  in  which  it 
shall  appear  that  the  dtxatw^ia  tou  ^6fioo  both  positively  and  nega- 
tively has  been  fully  satisfied.  Of  course,  Paul  made  much  of 
justification  because  he  was  thoroughly  alive  to  the  tremendous 
fact  of  sin.  Sin  had  to  be  disposed  of  before  a  normal  religious 
relation  between  God  and  man  could  be  restored.  Still  it  is  a 
mistake  to  think  that  this  exhausts  the  religious  significance  of 
the  doctrine  from  PauPs  own  point  of  view.  The  apostle's  in- 
terest in  the  question  was  a  broader  and  more  fundamental  one. 
Had  there  been  no  sin  in  the  world,  even  then  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  conceive  of  an  ideal  religious  relation  between  God 
and  man,  without  a  solid  substructure  of  a  forensic  nature  render- 
ing the  whole  religious  process  subordinate  to  the  revealed  moral 
excellence  of  God.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Reformed  theology 
that  it  has  appreciated  this  deeper  motive  of  the  Pauline  doctrine 
and  has  given  it  formal  recognition  in  its  conception  of  the  cove- 
nant of  works.  It  was  enabled  to  do  this  because  it  took  its  stand 
theocentrically  in  the  supremacy  of  the  glory  of  God.  While 
equally  strenuous  as  tne  Lutheran  theology  in  upholding  the 
soteriological  importance  of  justification,  it  has  gone  beyond  this 
in  vindicating  the  purely  religious  significance  of  the  principle 
involved,  guided  in  doing  this,  even  more  than  by  exegetical  tact, 
12 
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by  that  keen  sense  of  the  ultimate  trend  of  the  apostle's  thought 
which  is  but  the  result  of  the  congeniality  of  its  standpoint  with 
his  own.  From  the  premises  of  the  Reformed  theology  and  its 
interpretation  of  PauPs  forensic  scheme,  the  most  adequate  inter- 
pretation in  our  view  it  has  thus  far  received,  the  charge  of  a 
krypto-Judaistic  element  in  the  doctrine  of  jtistification,  is  entirely 
unwarranted. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  transfer  of  the 
fulfillment  of  the  law  from  the  sinner  to  Christ  at  one  and  the  same 
time  safeguards  the  interests  of  the  divine  righteousness  and 
absolutely  prevents  the  intrusion  of  those  sinful  motives  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  rendered  the  plan  of  works  impracticable  and 
irreligious  in  the  apostle's  estimation.  The  earthly  life  of  Christ 
offers  the  only  instance  of  the  working  of  the  scheme  under 
normal  conditions,  outside  of  the  original  state  of  rectitude. 
Christ  by  His  perfect  obedience  was  just  before  God,  and  on  the 
ground  of  His  being  just  received  eternal  life.  But  in  Christ's 
earthly  life  Paul  undoubtedly  found  the  ideal  of  religion  realize<l. 
When  Christ  obeyed,  He  cannot  have  been  ignorant  in  Paul's 
view  of  the  final  glory  awaiting  Him  as  the  prize  ol  His  obedi- 
ence. The  objective  causal  connection  expressed  in  Rom.  v.  18, 
19,  and  Phil.  ii.  i>,  must  have  found  its  subjective  reflex  in  the 
Saviour's  consciousness.  But  the  thought  of  this  in  no  wise 
detracted  from  the  purity  and  disinterestedness  of  his  religious 
altitude  toward  God.  If  the  vision  of  His  future  glory  strength- 
ened Him  in  His  suffering  and  humiliation,  it  did  not  for  that 
reason  interfere  with  the  other  powerful  theocentric  and  altruistic 
motives  by  which  His  obedience  was  ultimately  inspired.  It  did 
not  lead  Him  or  even  tempt  Him  to  that  irreligious  self-assertion, 
to  that  glorying  before  God  in  His  own  attainments,  which  the 
apostle  recognized  as  the  deepest  sin  of  Judaistic  legalism.  What 
He  rendered  to  God  was  the  highest  spiritual  type  of  hiyixij  karpeia. 
The  same  principle,  thus  Tendered  secure  in  the  Saviour  by  His 
sinlessness,  is  rendered  secure  in  respect  to  the  sinner  by  the  demand 
of  faith.  For,  according  to  Rom.  iv.  20,  the  innermost  essence  of 
faith  is  that  it  gives  glory  to  God.  And  from  God's  point  of  view 
the  treatment  of  Christ  on  the  principiC  of  law-obedience  did  in 
no  wise  interfere  with  the  full  outflowing  of  the  divine  love  toward 
Christ.  God,  while  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  judge,  at  the  same 
time  continued  to  be  for  Christ  and  to  deal  with  Christ  as  a  loving 
Father.  The  famous  passage  in  Phil,  ii  contains  an  incidental 
expression  of  this  fact.  Paul  here  uses  the  verb  ix^pitraro  to 
describe  the  bestowal  by  God  upon  Christ  of  the  name  above 
every  name.     "Exapitraro  means  that  God  bestowed  it  as  a  gracious 
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gift,  not,  of  course,  in  the  specific  sense  of  the  word  **  grace," 
implying  that  there  was  any  un worthiness  in  Christ  which  God 
had  to  overlook,  but  in  the  more  general  sense  implying  that  this 
was  an  act  in  which  the  graciousness,  the  kindness  of  God  mani- 
fested itself.  Righteousness  and  love,  therefore,  as  coordinated 
principles  of  the  divine  procedure,  do  not  exclude  each  other. 
If  the  former  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  latter,  and  insofar  the 
two  must  forever  remain  separated  in  our  conception,  as  they  were 
in  Paul's  conception,  nevertheless  nothing  lay  farther  from  the 
apostle's  thought  than  to  make  them  antithetical  in  point  of 
religious  value.  The  interest  of  religion,  just  as  little  as  psychol- 
ogy, demands  that  the  one  be  swallowed  up  by  the  other. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  modem  antipathy  to  Paul's  concep- 
tion of  justification,  as  it  finds  expression  in  the  charge  of  Judaism, 
as  well  as  the  neglect  into  which  this  doctrine  has  fallen  in  the 
sphere  of  experimental  religion,  are  but  little  due  to  a  desire 
to  keep  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  grace  free  from  every  admix- 
ture of  legalism.  The  very  fact  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  grace 
but  rather  the  love  of  God  which  is  pitted  against  His  righteous- 
ness, betrays  the  true  motive  of  the  antagonism.  This  fact 
means,  first  of  all,  that  there  is  a  weakening  of  the  sense  of  sin. 
The  modern  religious  subject  thirsts  for  love  as  such,  not  in  the 
first  place  for  forgiving,  justifying  grace.  But  this  in  itself  is 
but  a  symptom  of  the  general  abandonment  of  the  theocentric 
attitude  in  the  present-day  religious  consciousness.  Love  is 
magnified  because  at  bottom  God  is  conceived  of  as  existing  for 
the  sake  of  man.  In  a  religion  thus  oriented  there  can  be  no 
legitimate  place,  of  course,  for  a  purely  forensic  justification  such 
as  Paul  teaches.  But  it  is  foolish  for  that  reason  to  charge  the 
apostle  with  contradicting  himself.  His  religious  consciousness 
difTered  from  the  modern  one  in  that  it  revolved  around  the  cen- 
tre, not  of  man,  but  of  God.  The  most  consistently  Pauline 
theology  is  that  which  cultivates  not  the  divine  love  alone,  but 
seeks  supremely  the  divine  glory  and  thus  teaches  men  to  thirst 
alike  for  the  divine  righteousness  and  the  divine  love.  A  theol- 
ogy doing  this  will  not  feel  the  need  of  apologizing  for,  but  will 
glory  in  the  forensic  character  of  the  apostle's  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation. 

Pkinceton.  Geerhardus  Vos. 
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ST.  BERNARD  OF  CLAIRVAUX. 

MORAL  greatness  is  the  leading  feature  in  the  life  and  career 
of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  He  was  the  model  monk  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  most  lofty  personality  of  his  time,  and  one 
of  the  best  men  of  the  Christian  centuries.  He  possessed  a 
lively  imagination,  a  rich  culture  and  a  heart  glowing  with  love  for 
God  and  man.  Although  not  free  from  what  now  might  be  called 
ecclesiastical  rigor,  he  was  probably  not  equaled  by  any  of  his 
contemporaries  in  services  for  the  Church  and  man.  His  impas- 
sioned eloquence  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  excelled  in  the  annals 
of  the  pulpit.  **  In  his  countenance,"  according  to  the  contem- 
porary biographer  who  knew  him  well,  **  there  shone  forth  a 
pureness  not  of  earth  but  of  heaven,  and  his  eyes  had  the  clear- 
ness of  an  angel's  and  the  mildness  of  a  dove's  eyes."*  There  is 
no  spotless  saint  in  this  world  and  Bernard  was  furthest  from 
claiming  perfection,  but  he  came  as  near  the  mediseval  ideal  of 
ascetic  holiness  as  any  man  of  his  century. 

In  the  twelfth  century  there  were  at  least  two  other  ecclesiastics 
of  the  first  order  of  genius,  Anselm  and  Innocent  III.  The 
former  passed  away  a  few  years  after  it  opeued.  Innocent  began 
his  papal  reign  two  years  before  the  century  went  out.  Anselm 
has  preeminence  as  a  profound  theological  thinker  and  dialec- 
tician. Innocent  ruled  the  world,  as  pope  never  ruled  it  before 
or  since.  Between  the  two  falls  the  activity  of  Bernard,  com- 
bining some  of  the  qualities  of  Anselm  and  Innocent.  He  is 
allied  to  Anselm,  whose  Afeditations  give  him  a  high  place  in  the 
annals  of  devotional  literature.  And  Bernard  was  also  a  states- 
man, although  he  did  not  attain  the  eminence  of  Innocent  and 
shrank  from  the  participation  in  public  affairs  which  were  so  much 
to  the  taste  of  the  great  pope.  Contemporary  with  himself  was 
Peter  Abaelard,  whose  brilliant  mind  won  for  him  enviable  fame 
as  a  teacher  and  thinker.  But  he  never  won  the  confidence  of 
his  own  age,  and  cannot  be  compared  with  Bernard  in  moral 
dignity. 

With  almost  equal  prominence,  Bernard  figures  in  the  annals  of 

•  Vita  prlmay  Migne's  ed.  of  Bernard's  works,  Vol.  185,  303. 
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the  papacy,  the  Crusades,  monasticism  and  mysticism.  In  the 
history  of  mysticism  and  monasticism,  the  pulpit  and  devotional 
literature,  he  is  easily  in  the  front  rank.  Twenty  years  after  his 
death,  he  was  canonized  by  Alexander  III  as  **  shining  preemi- 
nently in  his  own  person  by  virtue  of  sanctity  and  religion,  and 
in  the  whole  Church  by  the  light  of  his  doctrine  and  faith."* 
Pins  VII,  in  1830,  admitted  him  to  the  select  company  of  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church.  Luther,  who  ridiculed  the  Schoolmen  as 
a  body,  studied  Bernard's  works,  directed  thereto  by  John  of 
Staupitz,  and  frequently  appealed  to  his  words.  And  Calvin 
twice  in  his  Institutes  quotes  him  with  commendation. 

Bernard  was  descended  from  a  noble  Burgundian  family,  and 
was  born  1090.  He  was  one  of  seven  children,  six  of  whom  were 
sons.  His  mother,  Aletha,  like  Nonna  and  Monica  in  the  early 
Church,  was  a  deeply  pious  woman.  At  her  death,  the  abbot  of 
St.  Benignus,  at  Dijon,  begged  her  body  for  his  convent.  Carried 
away  for  a  time  with  enthusiasm  for  scholastic  learning,  the  young 
man  was  overwhelmed,  while  on  a  journey,  with  religious  impres- 
sions, and  entering  a  chapel,  dedicated  himself  wholly  to  God. 
He  entered  the  convent  of  Citeaux.  Two  of  his  brothers  fol- 
lowed him  at  once  into  the  monastic  life  and  the  rest  some  years 
later.  This  was  in  1113  that  Bernard  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
Cistercians,  and  the  event  proved  to  be  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
that  new  community.  Bernard  devoted  himself  to  the  severest 
asceticism,  till  he  was  reduced  almost  to  a  shadow  and  his  feet  so 
swollen  from  standing  as  almost  to  refuse  to  sustain  his  body.  In 
after  years  he  reproached  himself  for  this  intemperate  self- 
mortification  which,  as  he  thought,  unfitted  his  body  for  the 
proper  service  of  the  Lord.  His  spirit  triumphed  over  physical 
infirmities.  He  studied  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers.  His 
writings  also  betray  acquaintance  with  the  classics.  He  quotes 
from  Ovid,  Horace  and  other  poets.  The  works  of  nature  were 
not  beneath  his  contemplation  but  furnished  him  with  lessons  as 
well  as  did  books,  and  he  seems  to  have  approached  the  modem 
estimate  of  nature  as  an  aid  to  spiritual  attainment.  **  You  will 
find,"  he  wrote,  **  something  greater  in  the  woods  than  in  books. 
Trees  and  rocks  will  teach  thee  what  thou  canst  not  hear  from 
human  teachers.  And  dost  thou  not  think  thou  canst  suck  honey 
from  the  rocks  and  oil  from  the  hardest  stones  ?"t  I^  is  true  that 
one  of  his  biographers  says  he  traveled  the  whole  day  alongside 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  from  Geneva  to  Lausanne,  and  was  so  oblivi- 
ous to  his  surroundings  as  to  be  obliged  to  inquire  in  the  evening 

*  The  dooamenfe  is  giyen  in  Migne,  Vol.  18i\  622  9q. 
t  Ep.  106,  Migne,  Vol.  182,  242. 
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what  they  had  seen  on  the  journey.     We  are  probably  justified  in 
this  case  in  ascribing  an  ascetic  purpose  to  the  monkish  writer. 

Citeaux  was  not  to  be  his  permanent  monastic  home,  and  in 
1116;  in  company  with  twelve  companions,  Bernard  founded  Clair- 
vaux  (Clear  Valley)  in  a  locality  which  before  had  been  called 
Wormwood,  and  had  been  the  seat  of  robbers.     William  of  St. 
Thierry,    Bernard's    warm   friend   and   biographer,   is  in   doubt 
whether  vallis  absinthialis  came  from  the  amount  of  wormwood 
which   grew  there  or  from  the  bitter  sufferings  sustained  by  the 
victims  of  the  robbers.     But  he  does  not  fail  to  draw  the  contrast 
between  the  acts  of  violence  for  which  the  place  was  once  notori- 
ous and  the  peace   which   reigned  in  it  after  Bernard  and  hiA 
companions  set  up  their  simple  house.     **  Then  the  hills  began  to 
distill  sweetness  and  fields,  before  sterile,  blossomed  and  became 
fat  under  the  divine  benediction.*'     There  is  no  mediaeval  descrip- 
tion of  locality,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  suggests  so  attractive  a 
picture  of  abode  as  the  descriptions  given  by  visitors  on  Bernard 
at    Clairvaux.      Here  is  a  paragraph  from    the   description   of 
William,  abbot  of  St.  Thierry  :   '*  I  tarried  with  him  a  few  days, 
imworthy  as  I  was,  and  whichever  way  I  turned  my  eyes,  I  mar- 
veled and  thought  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and  alsa 
the  old  pathways  of  the  Egyptian  monks,  our  fathers,  marked 
with  the  recent  footsteps  of  the  men  of  our  time  left  in  them. 
The  golden  ages  seemed  to  have  returned  and  revisited  the  world 
there  at  Clairvaux.     At  the  first  glance,   as  you  entered,   after 
descending  the  hill,  you  could  feel  that  God  was  in  the  place  ; 
and  the  silent  valley  bespoke  in  the  simplicity  of  its  buildings  the 
genuine   humility  of    the  poor  of   Christ  dwelling  there.     The 
silence  of  the  noon  was  as  the  silence  of   the  midnight,  broken 
onl}''  by  the  chants  of  the  choral  service  and  the  sound  of  imple- 
ments.    No  one  was  idle.     In  the  hours  not  devoted  to  sleep  or 
prayer,  the  brethren   kept   busy  with  hoe  and   scythe   and   axe, 
tending  the  wild  land  and  clearing  the  forest.     And  although  there 
was  such  a  number  in  the  valley,  yet  each  seemed  to  be  a  soli- 
tary."    The  novice,   Peter  de  Roy  a,  the  genuineness  of   whose 
letter,   however,   is  uncertain,  wrote  from   Clairvaux    that    '*  its 
monks  had  found  a  Jacob's  ladder.     Their  song  seemed  to  be 
little  less  than  angelic  and  much  more  than  human.     It  seems  to 
me  that  I  am  hardly  looking  on  men  when  I  see  them  in  the  gar- 
dens with  hoe,  in  the  field  with  forks,  rakes  and  sickles,  in  the 
woods  with  axe,  and  clad  in  disordered  garments,  but  that  I  am 
looking  on  a  race  of  fools,  without  speech  and  sense,  the  reproach 
of  mankind.     However  my  reason  assures  me  that  their  life  is 
with  Christ  in  the  heavens." 
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The  monastic  ideals  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  wrong.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  belter  to  say  the  monastic  methods  were  wrong. 
They  involved  permanent  errors,  but  we  must  remember  that  the 
best  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  came  from  the  monastery.  Anselm, 
after  his  elevation  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  longed  to  get  back 
to  the  seclusion  of  Bee.  Otto  of  Freising  was  in  line  with  the 
bishops  as  a  body  when  he  passed  upon  the  monkish  life  what 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  most  exaggerated  eulogy  and  says,  **  the 
monks,  like  angels,  spent  their  lives  in  heavenly  purity  and  holi- 
ness.''* Did  not  emperors  and  kings  put  on  the  habit  of  one  of 
the  orders  when  they  were  dying  ?  Even  Frederick  II,  that  great 
antagonist  of  the  papacy,  is  said  to  have  died  clad  in  the  dress  of 
the  Cistercians.  If  we  choose  to  transfer  ourselves  back  into 
mediaeval  times,  we  should  find  that  then  the  highest  ideal  of  life 
in  this  world  was  the  monastic.  There  is  scarcely  a  letter  of 
Anseliu's  extant  in  which  he  does  not  recommend  it.  Bernard 
pronounced  a  renunciation  of  the  vow  a  returning  to  the  company 
of  the  lost  and  to  the  realm  of  blackness  and  death.f  Did  he 
not  refuse  to  see  his  sister  Humblina  who  was  knocking  at  the 
convent  door?  He  had  insisted  upon  her  taking  the  veil,  and 
now  he  refused  to  see  her  until  she  finally  sent  up  the  pathetic 
appeal  that  she  too  had  a  soul  for  which  Christ  died.  The 
brother  kgain  called  upon  her  to  renounce  the  world  and  lay  aside 
the  luxuries  of  dress  and  ornament.  What  were  her  household, 
husband  and  children  compared  to  the  holy  lile  of  the  convent  I 
Much  as  our  sense  of  the  sacred  is  shocked  by  such  advice,  it  is 
proof  of  Bernard's  reputation  for  godliness  that  the  sister 
accepted  his  counsel  and  gave  herself  up  to  ascetic  exercises  and 
in  two  years,  with  the  consent  of  her  husband,  retired  to  a  con- 
vent, where  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days.  I  do  not  know 
that  from  our  standpoint  this  was  quite  as  reprehensible  as  the 
conduct  of  Francis  d'Assisi,  who  went  to  the  length  of  stealing 
from  his  father  to  help  the  priest  of  St.  Damian,  and  who  assisted 
St.  Clara  to  steal  away  from  her  parents'  home  and  against  their 
will  take  the  veil.  The  monastic  ideal  was  wrong,  but  in  Ber- 
nard s  day  it  ruled  the  religious  minJ.  And  to  him  the  convent, 
with  its  vigils  and  mortifications,  was  only  a  means  to  develop 
the  two  cardinal  virtues  of  lova  and  humility.*}: 

Under  Bernard,  Clairvaux  quickly  gained  a  wide  fame  as  one 
of  the  best  regulated  of  the  houses  following  the  Benedictine 
rule.     Princes,  popes  and  ecclesiastics  from  far  and  near  visited 

♦In  his  Chronicle,  VII,  35. 
t  Ep,  112,  Migne,  Vol.  182,  255. 
t  Ep.  142,  Migna,  Vol.  182,  297. 
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him.  There  he  preached  and  wrote  letters  and  treatises.  From 
there  he  went  forth  on  errands  of  high  import  to  his  acre.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  the  convent  numbered  one  hundred  and  sixty 
offshoots. 

His  attack  upon  the  conventual  establishment  of  Clugny  was 
bom  of  mistaken  zeal  and  was  not  to  Bernard's  credit.  Peter  the 
Venerable,  one  of  the  attractive  religious  characters  of  his  time, 
was  abbot  of  Clugny  at  the  time,  and  Bernard's  friend.  Clugny 
had  stood  for  monastic  reform  in  Europe,  but  it  had  grown  rich  and 
with  riches  came  modifications  of  its  ascetic  rules.  Bernard  com- 
pared the  simple  life  at  Citeaux  with  the  laxity  and  extravagance 
prevailing  at  the  older  house.  Not  that  the  brethren  of  Citeaux 
had  anything  to  boast  of,  **  with  their  bellies  full  of  beans  and 
their  minds  of  pride,''  but  the  Clugniaes  were  guilty  of  self- 
indulgence  in  diet,  small  talk  and  jocularity.  At  meals  dish  was 
added  to  dish  and  eggs  were  served  in  many  forms  and  more  than 
one  kind  of  wine  was  drunk  at  a  sitting.  The  monks  preferred 
to  look  on  marble  rather  than  to  read  the  Scriptures.  Candelabra 
and  altar  cloths  were  elaborate.  Bernard  had  seen  one  of  their 
number  followed  by  a  retinue  of  sixty  horsemen,  and  having 
none  of  the  appearance  of  a  pastor  of  souls.  He  charged  them 
with  taking  gifts  of  castles  and  villas.  And  so  the  complaints  go 
on.  Robert,  a  young  kinsman  of  Bernard,  had  transferred  his 
allegiance  from  Citeaux  to  Clugny,  the  transition  from  one  con- 
vent to  another  being  not  a  rare  thing.  Pontius,  the  abbot  of 
Clugny  at  the  time,  refused  to  give  Robert  up.  Peter  the  Vener- 
able, on  becoming  abbot,  did  so,  but  the  remembrance  of  the 
thing,  it  is  suggested,  burned  in  Bernard's  memory.  However 
that  may  be,  Peter,  in  his  reply,  has  no  words  of  recriminalion. 
He  tries  to  explain,  as  when  he  declares  the  castles  and  villas  were 
doing  better  service  in  the  hands  of  the  monks  than  they  would 
do  in  the  hands  of  rude  barons.  But  he  makes  no  countercharge. 
He  has  no  lance-point  to  thrust  at  Bernard.  On  the  contrary,  he 
called  him  the  shining  pillar  of  the  Churcb.  A  modification  of 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  when  it  was  prompted  by  love,  he  pro- 
nounced proper.  He  and  Bernard,  he  wrote,  belonged  to  one 
Master,  were  soldiers  of  one  King,  confessors  of  one  faith.  As 
different  paths  led  to  the  same  land,  so  different  customs  and  cos- 
tumes, with  one  inspiring  love,  led  to  the  same  Jerusalem  above 
the  mother  of  us  all.  Clugniaes  and  Cistercians  should  admonish 
one  another  if  they  discerned  errors,  tor  they  were  heirs  of  one 
inheritance  and  following  one  command.  Let  both  Bernard  and 
himself  remember  the  words  of  Augustine — ^^habe  charitatem  et 
fac  quicquid  ri5  "— "  have  love  and  do  what  you  will."      What 
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could  be  more  admirable  ?  Where  shall  we  go  for  a  finer 
example  of  Christian  polemics  ? 

Over  another  question  these  two  men  met,  and  there  Bernard 
took  a  position  far  above  Peter's  and  showed  himself  to  be  far  in 
advance  of  his  age.  It  was  the  treatment  of  the  Jews.  Innocent 
III,  in  his  letters  to  Alfonzo  of  Castile,  1205,  and  the  Count  of 
Nevers,  affirmed  that  God  intended  the  Jews  should  be  kept  like 
Cain,  the  murderer  of  his  brother,  to  wander  about  on  the  earth? 
designed  by  their  guilt  for  slavery  till  the  time  had  come  in  the 
last  days  for  their  conversion.  But  those  views  had  been  affirmed  by 
theologians  before  Innocent's  day.  Peter  the  Venerable  presented 
the  case  in  the  same  aspects,  and  launched  a  fearful  denunciation 
against  the  children  of  Abraham,  whom  the  canon  law  and  councils 
included  in  one  and  the  same  canon  with  the  Saracens.  Writing  to 
the  king  of  France,  Louis  VII,  he  said:  **  What  would  it  profit 
to  fight  against  enemies  of  the  cross  in  remote  lands,  while  the 
wicked  Jews  who  blaspheme  Christ  and  who  are  much  worse  than, 
the  Saracens  go  free  and  unpunished  ?  Much  more  are  the  Jews  to 
be  hated  and  execrated  than  the  Saracens,  for  the  latter  accept 
the  birth  from  the  Virgin,  but  the  Jews  deny  it  and  blaspheme 
all  the  Christian  mysteries.  God  does  not  want  them  to  be  exter- 
minated, but  intends  to  keep  them  like  the  fratricide  Cain,  for 
still  more  severe  torment  and  disgrace.  So  the  most  just  severity 
of  God  has  dealt  with  the  Jews  from  the  time  of  Christ's  passion, 
and  so  it  will  deal  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  world,  for  they 
are  accursed  and  deserve  to  be."*  He  counseled  that  they  be 
spoiled  of  their  ill-gotten  gains  and  the  sums  be  used  to  resist  and 
overcome  the  Saracens.  The  Crusaders  were  only  too  quick  to  act 
upon  this  principle  in  England  and  on.  the  Continent,  on  the  eve 
of  the  first  three  Crusades.  Little  would  we  have  expected  such 
sentiments  from  Peter  the  Venerable. 

Of  a  very  different  spirit  was  Bernard.  When  the  preparations 
were  being  made  for  the  second  Crusade,  and  the  monk  Eadulf 
was  inflaming  the  people  along  the  Rhine  into  a  fever  of  passion 
against  the  Jews,  the  abbot  of  Clairvaux  set  himself  with  all  his 
might  against  **  the  demagogue,"  as  Neander  calls  him,  and  the 
massacres  which  followed  his  harangue.  Otto  of  Freising  reports 
that  **  very  many  were  killed  at  Mainz,  Worms,  Spires  and  other 
cities."  Bernard  sent  messages  to  different  communities  con- 
demninor  the  fiery  monk.  To  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz  he  wrote, 
reminding  him  that  the  Lord  is  gracious  toward  him  who  returns 
guod  for  evil.  Radulf's  docirine  was  like  that  of  his  master  the 
devil,  who  had  been  a  murderer  from  the  beginning.     **  Does  not 

*  Sic  de  damnatis  damnandisque  JudcM,  Ep,  IV,  36,  Migne,  Vol.  189,  365-367. 
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the  Church,*'  he  exclaimed,  **  triumph  more  fully  over  the  Jews 
by  convincing  and  converting  them  from  day  to  day  than  if  she 
once  for  all  should  slay  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword?'* 
Bernard  met  Radulf  face  to  face,  but  it  required  all  the  reputation 
he  had  won  for  sanctity  to  allay  the  turbulence  at  Mainz.  In  his 
humane  and  Christian  sentiments,  Bernard  was  far  in  advance  of 
his  time.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  eminent  Jewish  historian, 
Graetz,  should  call  him  **  a  truly  holy  man,  a  man  of  apostolic 
simplicity  of  heart  and  overwhelming  eloquence.'**  In  England 
Grosseteste  and  his  predecessor  in  the  see  of  Lincoln,  Hugh, 
opposed  the  bloody  violence  of  the  populace  against  the  Jews, 
but  neither  of  them  went  as  far  as  Bernard  in  ofiering  them  the 
protection  of  justice  and  Christian  charity. 

Among  the  advocates  of  the  Crusades,  Bernard  takes  high  rank. 
They  had  his  full  support.  As  early  as  1128  he  wrote  his  famous 
tractcommendingthenewOrderof  the  Knights  of  the  Temple,  **  the 
new  soldiery,"  as  he  called  them,  and  contributed  very  largely  to 
their  rapid  growth  in  fame  and  wealth.  In  regard  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Saracens  in  war,  he  says:  **  Christ's  soldiers  may 
securely  kill,  can  more  securely  die.  When  he  dies,  it  is  to  his 
own  profit.  When  he  kills,  it  is  to  the  profit  of  Christ.  When 
he  kills  a  malefactor,  he  is  not  the  slayer  of  men  bat  of  evil,  and 
an  avenger  of  Christ."  But  the  slaying  of  the  pagans  is  only  a 
last  measure  to  prevent  the  great  evil  of  the  wicked  ruling  over 
tbe  lot  of  the  righteous.,  **  Not  that  they  should  be  slain,  if 
they  could  by  any  other  means  be  prevented  from  molesting  and 
lording  it  over  the  faithful."  Considering  the  age  in  which  Ber- 
nard lived,  it  would  be  no  more  just  to  condemn  him  for  such 
sentiments,  especially  as  he  had  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
behind  him,  than  it  would  be  to  condemn  the  Puritans  because, 
in  1629.  the  vessels  coming  to  Salem  carried  as  part  of  their 
freight  **  rundlets  of  Spanish  wine,  casks  of  Malaga  and  Canary 
and  military  accoutrements.**  It  was  the  second  Crusade  with 
which  Bernard's  name  became  indissolubly  connected.  When 
Edessa,  that  outer  citadel  of  the  Crusaders'  possessions  in  Syria, 
fell  in  1145,  the  news  produced  dismay  in  Europe.  It  was  felt 
the  loss  must  be  retrieved  at  all  hazards.  The  loss  proved  to  be 
the  beginning  of  that  series  of  disasters  which  ended  in  1292 
with  the  loss  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  the  last  spot  of  Crusading  terri- 
tory beyond  the  Mediterranean.  Bernard  became  the  flaming 
preacher  of  the  second  Crusade,  and  regarded  his  success  in 
inducing  the  Emperor  Konrad  to  take  the  cross  the  chief  of  his 
miracles.     The  disastrous  failure  of  the  expedition  was  enough  to 

♦  Geschichte  der  Juden,  VI,  148,  151. 
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overwhelm  its  prophet  and  preacher  with  obloquy.  Bernard  has 
given  us  a  glimpse  into  the  keen  pangs  he  felt  over  the  sharp 
detractions  that  unfortunate  undertaking  called  forth  against  him- 
self. In  his  de  consideratione  he  pointed  to  the  sins  of  the  Crusa- 
ders as  the  cause  of  the  disaster,  and  represents  God  as  listening 
patiently  to  the  sacrilegious  charges  of  the  complainants,  as  He 
had  once  listened  to  the  Egyptians,  who  said  **  for  evil  did  he 
bring  them  forth  to  slay  them  in  the  mountains."  He  himself 
was  like  Moses,  who  led  the  people  toward  the  Holy  Land  and  not 
into  it.  The  Hebrews  were  stiff  necked.  Were  not  the  Crusaders 
stiffnecked  also  and  unbelieving,  who  in  their  hearts  looked  back 
and  hankered  after  Europe  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  those  who 
were  equally  guilty  should  suffer  a  like  punishment  with  the 
Israelites  ?  To  the  taunt  that  he  had  falsely  represented  himself 
as  having  delivered  a  message  from  God  in  preaching  the 
Crusade,  he  declared  the  testimony  of  his  conscience  was  his 
best  reply.  Eugenius,  too,  could  answer  that  taunt  by  what  he 
had  seen  and  heard.  But  after  all  said,  it  was  a  great  honor  to 
have  the  same  lot  with  Christ  and  suffer  being  unjustly  condemned. 

Bernard's  reputation  was  coextensive  with  Europe  Jong  before 
the  second  Crusade.  He  had  done  more  than  any  other  single 
individual  to  secure  the  general  recognition  of  Innocent  II  as  the 
rightful  pope  over  his  rival,  Anacletus  II.  He  met  the  king  of 
France  at  Etampes  and  induced  him  to  pronounce  in  favor  of 
Innocent.  Bent  on  the  same  mission,  he  had  interviews  with  the 
king  of  England  at  Chartres,  and  the  German  emperor  at  Lifege. 
He  entertained  Innocent  at  Clairvaux,  and  accompanied  him  to 
Italy.  It  was  on  this  journey,  at  Milan,  that  so  profound  wete 
the  impressions  of  his  personality  and  miracles  that  the  people 
fell  at  his  feet  and  would  fain  have  compelled  him  to  ascend  the 
chair  of  St.  Ambrose.  On  his  third  journey  to  Rome,  in  1138, 
he  witnessed  the  termination  of  the  papal  schism.  In  a  famous 
debate  with  Peter  of  Pisa,  the  representative  of  Anacletus,  he 
used  with  skill  the  figure  of  the  ark  for  the  Church,  in  which 
Innocent,  all  the  religious  orders  and  all  Europe  were  found 
except  Anacletus  and  Rojarer  of  Sicily  and  Peter  of  Pisa,  his  two 
supporters.  These  three  had  an  ark  of  their  own  making,  and 
was  it  not  preposterous  to  suppose  they  of  all  mankind  were  to  be 
saved  and  they  alone  ? 

But  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Eugenius  III  that  Bernard  enjoyed 
his  greatest  influence  in  papal  affairs.  Eugenius  had  been  an  inmate 
of  Clairvaux  and  one  of  Bernard's  special  wards.  The  tract 
de  consideratione^  which  at  this  pope's  request  Bernard  prepared 
on  the  papal   office  and  functions,  is  unique  in .  literature,  and, 
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upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  interesting  treatises  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Vacandard  calls  it  **  an  examination,  as  it  were, 
of  the  pope's  conscience.''*  Here  Bernard  exhorts  his  spiritual 
son,  whom  he  must  address  as  **  most  holy  father,"  and  pours  out 
his  concern  for  the  welfare  of  Eugenius'  soul  and  the  welfare  of 
the  Church  under  his  administration.  At  the  first  he  sets  forth 
the  distractions  of  the  papal  court,  its  endless  din  of  business  and 
legal  arbitrament,  and  calls  upon  Eugenius  to  remember  that 
prayer,  meditation  and  the  edification  of  the  Church  are  the 
important  matters  for  him  to  devote  himself  to.  Was  not 
Gregory  the  Great  engaged  in  writing  upon  Ezekiel  at  the  very 
moment  that  Rome  was  exposed  to  siege  from  the  barbarians  ? 
The  supreme  pontiff  is  then  called  upon  to  reflect  in  four  direc- 
tions— upon  himself,  upon  that  which  is  beneath  him,  upon  that 
which  is  round  about  him  and  upon  that  which  is  above  him. 
The  things  which  are  beneath  the  pope  are  the  Church  and  all 
men  to  whom  the  Gospel  must  be  preached.  The  things  around 
about  him  are  the  cardinals  and  the  entire  papal  household.  The 
Romans  are  a  bad  set,  Bernard  says,  flattering  the  pontiff  for 
what  they  can  make  out  of  his  administration.  A  man  who 
strives  after  godliness  they  look  upon  as  a  hypocrite.  Under  the 
fourth  head,  the  things  above  the  pope,  the  author  treats  the 
doctrines  of  God,  the  incarnation,  the  two  natures  of  Christ  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  angels. 

The  moral  force  betrayed  on  every  page  of  the  treatise,  which  fills 
eighty  compact  columns  of  Migne's  edition,  gives  it  a  high  place. 
Its  chief  historical  importance  lies  in  its  theory  of  the  papacv. 
Ultramontane  and  Gallican  alike  claim  it.  The  late  Dr.  Reinkens, 
the  esteemed  first  bishop  of  the  Old  Catholics,  issued  a  German 
translation  of  the  de  consider  a  ttone  with  copious  notes,  which  inter- 
pret Bernard's  utterances  in  favor  of  the  episcopal  theory  as 
opposed  to  the  papal  autocracy.  The  notes  were  written  under 
the  feeling  engendered  by  the  Vatican  Council,  1870,  which  pro- 
mulgated the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  and  sent  off  Dollinger 
and  the  other  dissenting  Old  Catholics.  Nowhere  in  a  careful 
statement  does  Bernard  define  what  the  papacy  is.  In  spite  of 
Bishop  Reinkens,  the  treatise  easily  makes  the  impression  that 
Bernard's  declarations,  taken  as  a  whole,  justify  the  papacy  in  its 
most  exalted  claims  of  authority.  The  excerpts  which  Mirbtt 
gives  in  his  recent  edition  of  documents  bearing  on  the  history  of 
the  papacy  make  for  this  view.  The  supreme  pontiff,  Bernard 
says,  meditating  upon   himself,  should  always  be  mindful  that  he 

♦  Vie  de  St.  Bernard,  II,  454. 

+  Carl  Mirbt,  Quellen  zur  Oeschichte  des  PapBtthums,  second  edition,  1901. 
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is  greatest  only  as  he  chooses  to  be  as  a  servant.  He  is  a  brother  of 
all-loving  God,  a  pattern  of  righteousness,  a  defender  of  the  truth, 
the  advocate  of  the  poor,  the  shelter  of  the  oppressed.  But  he 
is  also  heir  of  the  apostles,  the  prince  of  bishops.  He  is  in  the 
line  of  the  primacy  of  Abel,  Abraham,  Melchizedek,  Moses, 
Aaron,  Samuel  and  Peter.  To  him  belong  the  keys.  Others  are 
entrusted  with  single  flocks ;  he  is  pastor  of  all  the  sheep  and  the 
pastor  of  pastors.  Even  bishops  he  may  exclude  from  the  king- 
dom and  depose.  And  yet  he  says,  the  pope  is  one  of  the  bishops, 
not  their  lord.  He  is  the  priest  of  the  Highest,  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Pharaoh.  Who 
neglects  to  hearken  unto  him  may  well  dread,  for  he  neglects  as 
one  who  hears  the  voice  of  God.  The  expression  **  God  of 
Pharaoh  "  refers  to  the  pope's  authority  over  disobedient  princes. 
In  a  note  upon  thia  passage  Bishop  Reinkens  admits  that  the  ideal 
presented  would  demand  **  qualities  well-nigh  divine.''  Ber- 
nard distinctly  grants  the  two  swords  to  the  pope,  who  himself 
draws  the  spiritual  sword  and  by  his  wink  commands  the  worldly 
sword  to  be  unsheathed.  No  dissent  is  expressed  from  the  theory 
of  Gregory  VII  and  the  bull,  Unam  sanctam^  is«^ued  a  century 
and  a  half  later  by  Boniface  VIII  in  his  controversy  with  Philip 
the  Fair.  It  is  true  that  Bernard  says  that  Eugenius,  even  after 
he  had  become  pope,  remained  a  man,  vile  as  the  vilest  ashes. 
Change  of  position  effected  no  change  of  person.  Even  David, 
the  king,  became  a  fool.  It  is  true  he  lays  stress  upon  Peter's 
apostolic  simplicity  and  poverty.  Peter  wore  no  gems  and  was 
attended  by  no  bodyguard.  Such  circumstance  he  did  not  regard 
as  necessary  to  his  fulfilling  the  command  to  feed  Christ's  sheep. 
And  in  adopting  these  adornments  of  outward  circumstance 
**  the  popes  had  followed  Constantine,  not  the  apostle."  Com- 
menting on  these  statements.  Bishop  Reinkens  affirms  that  the 
conception  of  the  worldly  power  of  the  pope  stands  in  glaring 
contrast  to  the  teaching  of  the  curia  and  many  bishops  regarding 
the  **  Cesaro-pope."  But  the  purpose  of  the  passaeje  and  others 
like  it  does  not  seem  to  be  to  combat  the  imperial  function  of  the 
papacy  over  the  episcopate  and  temporal  sovereigns,  but  to  guard 
it  against  abandoning  its  spiritual  obligations. 

The  predominant  ieeling  of  the  age  was  in  favor  of  the  assump- 
tion of  Gregory  VII,  which  was  soon  to  be  fought  out  again 
between  Alexander  III  and  Frederick  Barbarossa.  The  decision 
which  Frederick  secured  at  Roncaglia  from  the  jurists  of  Bologna, 
that  the  emperor  held  his  authority  by  independent  divine  right, 
was  a  decision  of  an  unoffisial  body  of  canonists,  and  the  emperor 
was  obliged  at  last  to  submit  to  the  pope.     The  painters  of  the 
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doge's  palace  kaew  what  they  were  about  when  they  represented 
Alexander  with  his  foot  on  Barbarossa's  prostrate  form.  The 
scene  of  Barbarossa's  submission  at  Venice  did  not  include  that 
detail.  But  the  artist  in  his  realistic  representation  embodied 
the  principle  on  which  Alexander  and  the  hierarchy  insisted.  It 
was  Bernard's  concern  in  the  de  consideratione  to  exhort  Eugenius 
to  administer  his  office  in  the  spirit  of  righteousness  and  humility, 
conscious  of  the  exalted  function  of  his  office  and  yet  considerate 
of  the  just  rights  of  ail  the  bishops,  and  mindful  that  as  a  man? 
in  his  individual  capacity,  he  needed  the  same  grace  which  all 
Christian  people  n^ed.  Like  Nathan  and  the  prophets  reminding 
kings  of  the  divine  commands,  so  Bernard  lifted  up  his  voice  in 
the  way  of  exhortation  for  the  promotion  of  all  godly  living  and 
administration  on  the  part  of  the  supreme  officer  of  mediaBval 
Christendom. 

As  a  mystical  theologian,  Bernard  likewise  occupies  a  place  of 
assured  preeminence.  Ritschl  and  Harnack  refuse  to  give  a 
distinct  place  to  mystic  theology  in  Protestantism.  The  former 
called  it  dilettantism  and  Harnack*  says  a  mystic  who  does  not 
become  a  Roman  Catholic  is  a  dilettante.  We  still  hold  on  to 
the  distinction  as  indicating  a  type  of  theology  which  lays  stress 
upon  the  immediate  communion  of  the  soul  with  God,  as  opposed 
to  a  severely  intellectual  treatment  of  religion.  Some  men  reach 
God  predominantly  through  the  heart,  others  through  the  head. 
It  was  because  of  the  mystical  element  in  Bernard  that  Neander 
felt  so  closely  in  sympathy  with  him,  and  it  was  Neander,  the 
greatest  of  Bernard's  interpreters  to  the  last  century,  who  had  for 
his  motto,  **  It  is  the  heart  that  makes  the  theologian ''—pfc^a* 
facit  ihtolofjum.\  Anselm  combined  with  the  philosophical  or 
scholastic  element  in  his  theology  the  mystical  element.  It 
appears  in  the  prayers  with  which  he  opens  his  arguments  for  the 
existence  of  God  and  in  the  pious  exclamations  repeatedly  inter- 
jected into  his  theological  discussions,  as  also  in  the  extended 
devotional  matter  given  in  his  Meditations.  Augustine  also  com- 
bined both  elements.  With  Bernard  the  mystical  was  the  pre- 
dominant element.  He  was  not  a  dialectical  theologian.  He 
does  not  belong  to  the  list  of  the  schoolmen.  He  was  a  mystic, 
and  his  writings  are  practical,  rot  theoretical ;  devotional,  not 
metaphysical ;  homiletic,  not  argumentative.  The  theology  of 
Bernard  sought  by  an  unquestioning  faith  to  rise  to  an  immediate 
communion  of  the  soul  with  God. 

*  Dogincngeschichte,  II,  381 ;  Ritsohl,  OeschieJite  dcs  Piitismus,  II,  12. 
tThe  Germans,  in  disparaging  the  mystioal  element,  often  speak  of  the  Pcktoral 
thtologie—*' The  cardiao  theology." 
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In  this  tendency  Clairvaux  was  allied  with  the  contemporary 
Paris  school  of  St.  Victor.  Walter  of  St.  Victor,  distinctly 
opposing  scholasticism,  called  Peter  the  Lombard,  Abaelard,  and 
Gilbert  and  Peter  of  Poictiers  the  four  labyrinths  of  France,  and 
protested  that  under  the  inspiration  of  Aristotle  they  had  treated 
ihe.ineffable  mysteries  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation 
with  scholastic  levity.  He  declared  it  would  have  been  far  more 
sensible  for  him  to  have  asked  why  the  Lombard  did  not  appear 
on  earth  as  an  ass  than  to  ask,  as  the  great  Summist  did,  whether 
God  could  have  become  incarnate  in  female  form.  With  Hugo 
of  St.  Victor  contemplation  is  the  highest  attainment  of  the 
Christian  soul.  His  favorite  passage  is,  **  The  pure  in  heart  shall 
see  God.''  Bernard  says  :  **  God  is  known  so  far  as  He  is  loved.'' 
With  him  the  centre  of  theology  is  love,  and  mysticism  is  the 
spontaneous  theology  of  the  soul.  With  the  Victorines,  Hugo 
and  Richard,  it  is  brought  within  the  limits  of  exact  definition 
and  becomes  a  scientific  system.  In  Bernard  it  bursts  forth  in 
song.  In  the  monks  of  St.  Victor  the  warm  feeling  of  the  soul  is 
in  danger  of  being  chilled  by  the  dialectic  statement. 

In  contrast  to  the  mysticism  of  Meister  Eckart,  who  died  1327, 
the  theology  of  Bernard  is  simple  devotion  to  the  person  of 
Christ.  Eckart's  statements  are  forever  exposing  him  to  the 
charge  of  pantheism,  though  he  was  no  pantheist.  Bernaid  is 
always  looking  at  the  cross.  Eckart  seeks  the  loss  of  self  in  the 
ocean  of  the  God's  fullness.  That  **  holy  teacher,"  as  Tauler  and 
Suso  used  to  call  him,  defined  with  metaphysical  refinement  the 
pure  being  of  God.  Bernard  never  got  beyond  the  glory  of  God 
as  it  shines  in  the  person  of  Christ.  With  him  union  with  God 
was  not  reached  by  a  **  confusion  of  natures,  but  by  a  concur- 
rence of  will."* 

Bernard's  mystical  works  are  the  Degrees  of  Humility  and 
Pride^  his  treatise  on  Loving  Ood,  his  sermon  on  Conversion 
addressed  to  the  clergy  and  his  Sermons  on  the  Canticles.  He  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Scriptures  and  almost  every  other 
sentence  in  the  Sermons  on  the  Canticles  is  a  Scripture  text.  Prayer 
and  sanctification  and  not  disputation  and  intellectual  analysis  are 
the  ways  to  a  knowledge  of  God.  The  controlling  thought  in  his 
treatise  on  Loving  Ood  is  that  God  will  be  known  in  the  measure 
in  which  He  is  loved.  Writing  to  Chancellor  Haimerich,  who 
wished  to  know  how  God  is  to  be  known,  he  says  :  "  The  exciting 
cause  of  love  to  God  is  God  Himself."  The  gifts  of  nature  are 
adapted  to  awaken  love.     The  gifts  of  the  mind  are  si  ill  more 

*  Unitas,  quamfacit  nanconfusio  naturarum,  sed  voluntatum  consensio  :  Serm, 
on  Cant.,  LXXI,  7,  Migne,  183,  1124. 
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adapted  to  that  end.  Bat  the  gifts  involved  in  the  revelation  of 
the  Trinity,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  infinitely  more 
adapted  to  awaken  love,  for  GoJ  is  infinite,  measureless. 

In  the  eighty-six  homilies  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Bernard 
revels  in  the  tropical  imagery  of  this  favorite  book  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Everything  is  spiritualized.  The  very  words  are  exuber- 
ant allegories.  And  yet  there  is  not  a  single  low  or  sensual  sug- 
gestion in  Bernard's  treatment.  The  fancies  are  extravagant,  but 
always  chaste.  As  for  historical  and  critical  comment,  he  rejects 
all  suggestion  of  it  as  unworthy  of  Holy  Scripture  and  worthy  of 
the  Jews.  The  love  of  the  Shunnamite  and  her  spouse  is  a  figure 
of  Christ  and  His  love  for  the  Church.  The  book  is  an  epithala- 
mian  song  which  no  one  can  hear  who  does  not  love,  for  the 
language  of  love  is  a  barbarous  tongue  to  him  who  does  not  love, 
as  Greek  is  to  the  barbarian.  Christ  is  the  pure  lily  of  the 
valley,  whose  perfume  permeates  faith  and  whose  fairness  illumi- 
nates the  intellect.  As  the  yellow  pollen  shines  through  the 
white  petals,  even  so  the  gold  of  His  divinity  shines  through  His 
humanity.  Commenting  on  Cant.  I,  6,  Bernard  says:  **  I  need 
not  ask  where  makest  thou  thy  flock  to  rest  at  noon,  when  I  see 
my  Saviour  on  the  cross.  The  name  of  Jesus  is  like  oil  which 
enlightens,  nourishes,  soothes.  It  is  light,  food  and  medicine. 
It  restores  the  tried  energies,  fortifies  the  virtues,  develops  good 
habits  and  warms  chaste  affections.  Dry  is  all  the  food  if  it  is 
not  anointed  with  this  oil,  insipid  if  it  is  not  seasoned  with  this 
salt.  Jesus  is  honey  in  the  mouth,  melody  in  the  ear,  and  in  the 
heart  joy.*'  Thus  he  goes  on  with  affluence  of  figure  and  lan- 
guage, revolving  the  same  theme  over  and  over,  and  yet  ever  fresh 
and  stimulatine;.  The  sum  of  the  theology  of  these  famous 
homilies  is  expressed  in  the  words,  **  This  is  my  philosophy,  to 
know  Jesus  Christ  and  Ilim  crucified."*  Such  expressions  as 
those  given  above,  with  which  the  homilies  abound,  make  it  very 
easy  to  understand  how  Bernard  was  the  author  of  the  hymns 
ascribed  to  him — 

Jesus,  the  very  thought  of  thee 

With  sweetness  fills  my  breast ; 
But  sweeter  far  thy  face  to  see 

And  in  thy  bosom  rest. 

As  the  mystical  and  scholastic  elements,  which  ^  blended  in 
Anselm,  separated  in  Bernard,  so  also  they  parted  in j  Bernard's 
brilliant  contemporary,  Abaelard.  The  difference  was  this  :  The 
mystical  element  went  to  the  monk  of  Clairvaux  ;   the  scholastic 

*  Serm.,  XLIII,  4,  Migne,  183,  995. 
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element  to  the  lecturer  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  The  practical  instinct 
excluded  the  scholastic  element  from  Bernard  ;  worldly  ambition 
excluded  the  mystical  element  from  Abaelard.  These  two  men 
met  face  to  face,  and  no  meeting  of  two  ecclesiastics  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  so  far  as  I  now  recall,  could  have  been  more  suggestive 
and  full  of  promise  for  interesting  results.  For  Europe  had  no 
livin>:  schoolman  so  keen  and  famous  as  Abaelard  and  no  religious 
personality  so  imposing  as  Bernard,  and  no  two  men  before  the 
public  whose  fundamental  religious  instincts  and  methods  were 
so  antagonistic.  The  famous  meeting  at  Sens,  when  Abaelard 
was  arraigned  for  doctrinal  errors  by  Bernard,  has  often  been  inter- 
preted greatly  to  the  disparagement  of  the  abbot  of  Clairvaux, 
and  treated  in  a  way  to  intensify  the  sympathy  felt  for  Abaelard. 
It  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  historical  misfortune  that  these  two 
men  met  on  the  open  field  of  controversy  and  on  the  floor  of 
ecclesiastical  synods.  History  is  most  true  to  herself  when  she 
represents  men  just  as  they  were.  She  is  a  poor  teacher  when 
she  does  not  take  opportunity  to  reveal  their  infirmities  as  well  as 
their  virtues. 

Abaelard  was  perhaps  endowed  as  no  other  man  in  the  Middle 
Ages  with  the  qualities  of  an  inspiring  teacher.  But  the  content 
of  his  teaching  aroused  suspicion.  He  was  a  free-lance.  He 
delighted  in  showing  his  superiority  to  other  teachers,  and  one 
cannot  help  but  feel,  in  reading  his  autobiographical  work,  the 
History  of  My  Calamities^  that  he  is  governed  more  by  conceit 
than  by  love  of  the  truth.  He  and  Bernard  met  for  the  first 
time  at  the  instance  of  Innocent  II,  1131.  Abaelard's  first  letter 
to  Bernard  burned  with  self-conceit.  On  a  visit  to  the  Paraclete, 
Bernard  had  criticised  the  use  of  the  expression  **  supersubstantial 
bread."  Abaelard  heard  of  the  criticism  from  Heloise,  and  was  at 
once  ready  to  break  a  lance.  He  wrote  to  Bernard,  pointing  out 
how  the  version  of  St.  Matthew  was  to  be  preferred,  and  then 
became  sarcastic  over  certain  practices  at  Clairvaux.  It  was 
some  years  after  this  that  William  of  St.  Thierry  brought  to 
Bernard's  attention  thirteen  errors  in  Abaelard's  theology  on  the 
Trinity  and  the  person  and  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  and  called 
upon  him  to  proceed  against  the  ofifender.  Bernard  visited 
Abaelard  at  Paris  and  sought  to  secure  from  him  a  promise  to 
retract  his  errors.  Abaelard  declined,  or,  to  follow  other  authori- 
ties, made  a  promise  and  did  not  keep  it.  The  difiference  then 
came  to  open  conflict.  It  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that 
Abaelard  with  his  fiery  temper  would  resent  the  interference  of 
another.  He  requested  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  for  permission  to 
meet  Bernard  on  a  festival  occasion,  which  the  archbishop  had 
13 
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appointed  for  the  display  of  relics,  and  to  argue  the  case.     The 
request  amounted  to  a  challenge.     The  Synod  met  1141.     Louis 
VII   was   present,  and  probably  also  Arnold  of  Brescia,  whom 
Bernard  regarded  as  the  legitimate  fruit  of  Abaelard's  teaching. 
Bernard  had  been  indefatigable  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  decision 
against  Abaelard.     He  summoned  the  bishops  as  friends  of  Christ, 
whose  bride  was  calling  out  of    the  thicket  of    heresies.     He 
wrote  to  the  cardinals  and  Innocent  II,  characterizing  Abaelard  as 
a  ravenous  lion,  one  of  those  terms  which  had  been  inherited  from 
the  early  Church  as  proper  designations  of  heretics.    He  was  like 
another  Goliath  crying  out  defiance  against  the  hosts  of  Israel, 
and   Arnold  of    Brescia  was  standing  at  his  side  as  his  armor- 
bearer.     Before  such  an  antagonist  as  Abaelard  he  declared  be 
felt  himself  like  a  young  stripling,  unskilled  as  be  was  in  dia- 
lectics.   Nevertheless,  he  presented  the  case  at  the  public  session. 
It  seems  that,   before  the  open  meeting  of  the  synod,  Bernard 
met  the  bishops,  presented  the  case  and  practically  secured  their 
assent  to  condemnation.     This  appears  from  the  account  given  by 
Abaelard' s  pupil,   Berengar,   and  from  a  statement  of  John  of 
Salisbury  in   his   Hiatoria  Pontificalis^   to  the  effect  that  when 
Gilbert  of  Poictiers  was  to  be  tried,  1148,  Bernard  attempted  to 
secure  a  judgment  against  him  in  advance  of  the  public  sitting,  as 
he  had  done  in  the  case  of  Abaelard.     Berengar's  account  of  the 
private  sitting  represents  the  discussion  as  taking  place  amidst  the 
drinking  of  wine,  but  he  writes  as  an  extreme  partisan,  and  his 
shameless  charges  against  Bernard's  character  are  contradicted  by 
every  other  witness.     He  had  learned  well  in  the  school  of  irrev- 
erence from  his  master.*     Deutsch,  in  his  thorough  investigation, 
Ahaelard's     V erurtheilung    in   SenSj    has   apparently   established 
beyond  question  the  proceedings  of  this  private  sitting.     Even 
Vacandard  accepts  the  evidence,  but  exonerates  Bernard  from  all 
guilt.      Such   private   conferences   were  usual.     In  his  notes  to 
Neander's  Life  of  Bernard^  Deutsch  agrees  to  the  propriety  of  such 
conferences,  but  finds  it  difficult  to  excuse  Bernard,  because  in  this 
case  he  was  the  accuser  and  as  accuser  he  appeared  among  the 
bishops.     The  method  of    trial,  it  must  be  remembered,  on  the 
Continent  even  before  the  time  of  Innocent  III,  was  largely  the 
inquisitorial,   and   while,    from  the   standpoint  of    fair  play,    an 
offense  seema  to  have  been  committed,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  error  of  doctrine  was  a  new  thing  in  western  Europe,  and 
the  appearance  of    heresy  filled  the  minds  of   churchmen  with 
great  alarm.     There  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  Bernard 

*  In  the  second  edition  of  Hefele^s  Hist,  of  the  Councils  is  a  good  characteriza- 
tion of  Barengar,  Vol.  V,  476,  sqq. 
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was  actuated  by  feelings  of  personal  rivalry  or  animosity,  but,  on 
tbe  contrary,  that  he  was  moved  by  a  high  purpose  to  conserve 
the  interests  of  Christendom. 

The  next  day  Abaelard  appeared  before  the  assembled  prelates 
and  other  ecclesiastics.  Perhaps  he  felt  the  case  was  determined 
against  him  beyond  the  power  of  change.  Perhaps  he  feared  an 
uprising  of  the  populace,  as  Otto  of  Freising  says,  and  Otto  had  no 
reason  for  making  anything  but  a  fair  statement.  It  may  be 
possible,  as  Gaufrid,  Bernard's  friend  and  biographer,  says,  that 
Abaelard  lost  his  head  after  Bernard  had  made  his  statement. 
Poole*  represents  this  view,  and  says  that  Abaelard  was  the 
creature  of  impulse  and  his  self-confidence  swiftly  desprted  him. 
However  this  may  be,  Abaelard,  without  attempting  to  make  a 
defense,  appealed  his  case  to  Eome.  From  that  moment  he  was 
safe  until  the  case  had  received  papal  decision.  Abaelard  had 
been  of  service  to  Innocent,  and  some  of  the  cardinals  were  his 
pupils.  He  started  for  Rome,  but  before  he  got  well  on  his 
journey  the  news  came  that  the  decision  had  gone  against  him, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  synod.  Ber- 
nard, too,  had  followed  up  the  case  with  communications  to  the 
pope  and  cardinals.  His  letter  to  Innocent  occupies  forty  columns 
of  Migne's  edition.  He  declared  that  Abaelard  and  Arnold  were 
in  collusion  to  perpetrate  on  the  church«s  of  Europe  the  errors  of 
Arius,  Pelagius  and  Nestorius.  He  called  upon  one  of  the  cardi- 
nals to  defend  the  womb  which  had  bom  him  and  the  paps  which 
he  had  sucked.  The  zeal  of  these  letters  is  intemperate  and  the 
references  to  Abaelard's  sinuosity  are  such  as  we  would  not  tolerate 
to-day  in  fair  controversy.  :The  only  word  Abaelard  did  not 
know  was  the  word  nescioj  **  I  do  not  know.''  He  pretended  by 
reason  to  understand  all  truth. 

Innocent  condemned  fourteen  articles  from  Abaelard's  writings, 
and  bade  him  keep  silence.  It  was  a  death-blow  to  the  unfortu- 
nate teacher  whose  talents  had  been  the  talk  of  Europe.  His  last 
hope  was  gone.  Peter  the  Venerable  received  him  to  the  shelter 
of  Clugny.  He  arranged  a  meeting  between  the  broken  man  and 
Bernard.  And  when  Abaelard's  earthly  days  were  over,  he  wrote 
to  Heloise  of  his  penitent  bearing  and  his  attention  to  the  exer- 
cises of  spiritual  devotion.  And  then,  in  the  finest  spirit  of 
chivalry,  the  pjood  abbot  sent  all  that  remained  of  the  schoolman 
to  the  woman  who  remained  true  to  him  through  all  his  cold 
indifference  to  her  and  all  the  hard  treatment  of  the  world  to  him. 
The  judgment  upon  Bernard  for  his  arraignment  of  Abaelard 
will  differ  according  to  the  theological  standpoint  of  the  student, 

♦  Lane-Poole,  IlUisiratioM  of  the  Hist  of  Med.  Thouglit,  p.  165. 
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and  not  a  little  according  to  our  readiness  to  put  ourselves  back 
into  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  breathe  its  atmospnere.  Hausrath, 
in  his  vigorous  essays,  represents  Bernard  as  the  shrewd,  politic 
abbot  of  Clairvaux,  skilled  in  the  arts  of  the  world  and  bent  upon 
the  condemnation  of  Abaelard.*  McCabe,  in  his  recent  Life  of 
Abaelardj  also  passes  a  severe  judgment.  But  the  other  side  of 
the  question  has  strong  advocates.  Morison,  in  his  Life  nf  St. 
Bernard,  speaks  of  the  horror  of  great  darkness  which  fell  upon 
Bernard  Avhen  he  seemed  to  see  a  new  era  with  its  dangers  and 
doctnnal  perversions.  Deutsch,  while  he  cannot  speak  him  free 
from  all  personal  hostility  to  Abaelard,  yet  does  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce.  Bernard  a  man  of  the  highest  religious  character. 
Abaelard  has  been  chosen  as  an  apostle  of  religious  honesty  and 
independent  thought.  But  did  he  not  retract  again  and  again  ? 
What  principles  of  honor  moved  him  in  his  relations  to  Ileloise 
after  she  had  become  a  mother  ?  No  one  can  read  a  half-dozen 
paragraphs  of  his  Jlislory  of  My  Calamities^  and  then  turn  to 
Bernard's  treatise  on  Loving  Oodj  without  discerning  the  radical 
diifference  between  the  two  men.  Abaelard  has  not  a  word  of 
repentance,  not  a  regret  to  offer,  for  anything  he  had  done.  He 
was  the  child  of  misfortune,  and  he  adds  recrimination  to  recrimi- 
nation. For  his  teachers  he  has  no  good  word.  Of  Anselm  of 
Laon,  whose  pupil  he  was,  he  said  that  his  teaching  was  of  that 
sort  that  if  any  one  went  to  him  in  uncertainty  he  returned  more 
uncertain  still.  lie  kindled  a  fire,  not  to  give  light,  but  to  fill  the 
house  with  smoke.  As  for  William  of  Champeaux,  he  seems  to 
gloat  over  having  defeated  him  in  the  lecture  chair  and  won  from 
him  his  hearers.  Of  a  restless  disposition,  he  attracted  by  the 
brilliance  and  flash  of  his  words,  but  did  not  draw  men  by  the 
qualities  of  his  heart. 

Bernard's  sermons  are  not  pieces  of  logical  acumen  nor  do  they 
give  keen  analyses  of  the  conscience,  but  they  appeal  to  the 
highest  motives  of  the  religious  nature.  Our  own  brilliant  pulpit 
orator,  Richard  S.  Storrs,  said  if  "  The  constant  shadow  of  things 
eternal  is  over  all  his  sermons."  Bernard's  friend  and  biographer 
spoke  of  his  discourses  as  being  congruous  to  the  conditions  of 
his  hearers.  To  the  rustic  people  he  preached  as  though  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  country,  and  to  all  other  classes  as  though 
he  were  most  carefully  studying  their  occupations.  To  the  eru- 
dite he  was  scholarly,  to  the  plain  he  was  simple.  He  adapted 
himself  to  all,  wishing  to  bring  to  all  the  light  of  Christ.  Luther, 
in  his  Table  Talk,  pronounced  Bernard  **  superior  in  his  sermons  to 

*  A.  Hausrath,  Peter  Abaelard,  etc.,  Leip.,  1893,  p.  248  Beq. 
t  Life  of  SI.  Bernard,  p.  883. 
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all   the  doctors,  even  to  Augustine,  because  he  preaches  Christ 
most  excellently.'' 

The  miraculous  power  of  Bernard  is  so  well  attested  by  con- 
temporary accounts  that  it  is  difficult  to  deny  il,  except  on  the 
presumption  that  all  miracles  outside  of  the  Scripture  are  to  be 
discarded  as  fancies  of  the  imagination.  Miracles  were  frequent 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  biographer  of  Boniface,  the  apostle  of 
Germany,  finds  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  not  having  any 
miracles  to  relate  of  him.  But  the  miracles  of  St.  Bernard  are 
attested  as  no  other  mediicval  works  of  power  are.  The  cases 
given  are  very  numerous.  They  occurred  on  Bernard's  journeys 
in  Toulouse,  and  nearer  home  in  France,  in  Milan  and  along  the 
Rhine  from  Basel  northward.  His  friends,  William  of  Thierry, 
Gaufrid  and  other  contemporaries,  relate  them  in  detail.  His 
brothers,  the  monks  Gerard  and  Guido,  agree  that  he  had  more 
than  human  power.  Waiter  Mapes,  the  Englishman,  not,  how- 
ever, free  from  credulity,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  years  of 
Bernard's  life  and  later,  speaks  in  the  same  breath  with  great 
admiration  of  his  miracles  and  his  eloquence.*  But  what  is,  to 
say  the  least,  equally  important,  Bernard  himself  makes  reference 
to  them,  and  marveled  at  his  miraculous  power.  Miracles,  he 
said,  had  been  wrought  of  old  by  saintly  men,  and  also  by 
deceivers,  but  he  was  conscious  neither  of  saintliness  nor  of  fraud. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Toulousans,  after  his  visit  in  their  city,  he 
reminded  them  that  the  truth  had  been  made  manifest  in  their 
midst  through  him,  not  only  in  speech  bui  in  power.  And  in 
writing  about  the  failure  of  the  second  Crusade,  he  appealed  to 
the  signs  which  had  accompanied  his  preaching  of  that  expedi- 
tion, and  which  his  own  shrinking  reverencef  forbade  him  to  de- 
scribe. The  word  he  uses  is  siyna^  the  common  mediaeval  term 
for  miracles,  and  the  most  obvious  interpretation  of  Bernard's 
words  is  that  he  was  alluding  to  the  miracles  along  the  Rhine 
which  we  have  related  in  the  writings  of  others.  Abaelard  and 
his  pupil,  Berengar,  were  exceptions  to  their  age  in  expressing 
doubts  about  the  genuineness  of  contemporary  miracles,  but  they 
do  not  charge  Bernard  by  name  with  being  self -deceived  or 
deceiving  others.  The  testimony  is  certainly  remarkable.  Mori- 
son,  a  writer  of  little  enthusiasm,  no  credulity  and  a  large  amount 
of  cool,  critical  common  sense,  says  that  **  Bernard's  miracles  are 
neither  to  be  accepted  with  credulity  nor  denied  with  fury." 
Neander  recognizes  tlie  superior  excellence  of  the  testimony, 
refuses  to  deny  their   genuineness,  and   seeks   to    explain  them 

♦  Wright's  edition,  I,  24,  p.  40. 

t  Verecundia.    De  consideratione,  Migne,  Vol.  185,  744. 
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by  the  conditions  of  the  age  and  the  imposing  personality  of 
Bernard.  Were  it  not  for  the  precedent  strong  presumption 
against  miracles,  there  are  few  men  whom  they  would  befit  so 
well  as  Bernard.  If  the  testimony  which  ascribes  miraculous 
power  to  Francis  d'Assisi  is  examined,  it  is  found  how  mean  it  is 
compared  with  the  testimony  for  Bernard's  miracles.  It  was 
given,  for  the  most  part,  a  number  of  years  after  Francis'  death ; 
it  emphasizes  the  element  of  portent  and  prodigy,  an  element 
which  is  represented  in  small  measure  in  Bernard's  miracles,  if  it 
can  be  said  to  be  represented  at  all.  A  legend  had  grown  up 
around  the  career  of  Francis,  but  in  the  case  of  Bernard  there  are 
no  signs,  leaving  the  question  of  miracles  aside,  of  anything  of 
that  kind. 

It  is  pleasant,  in  bringing  to  an  end  a  sketch  of  this  eminent 
man,  to  conclude  with  a  further  reference  to  his  religious  charac- 
ter. He  may  not  have  been  free  from  the  spirit  of  rivalry  when 
he  made  his  criticisms  upon  Clugny.  He  may  not  have  exhibited 
all  the  forbearance  in  his  treatment  of  Abaelard  which  the  law  of 
the  Gospel  inculcates,  but  these  things  being  said,  the  testimonies 
of  his  exulted  moral  eminence  are  too  weighty  to  be  set  aside. 
Bernard's  own  writings  give  the  final  and  abundant  proof  of  his 
ethical  quality. 

William  of  St.  Thierry,  himself  no  mean  theological  writer, 
retired  from  his  first  visit  to  Clairvaux,  feeling  that  in  visiting 
Bernard's  cell  he  had  been  at  the  very  altar  of  God.  Joachim  of 
Floris,  the  monaj  tic  prophet  of  Calabria,  praised  him  in  enthusi- 
astic language.  The  impression  upon  Ilildegard,  the  prophetess  of 
the  Rhine,  was  the  same.  In  his  own  memoir  of  St.  Malachy, 
Bernard  put,  as  has  been  said,  **  an  image  of  his  own  beautiful 
and  ardent  soul."  No  one  but  a  deeply  religious  character  could 
have  written  such  a  life.  Malachy,  the  Irish  archbishop,  visited 
Clairvaux  twice.  Interrupted  on  a  journey  to  Home,  he  stopped 
the  second  time  at  the  convent  and  spent  there  the  last  days  of 
his  life.  **  Though  he  came  from  the  West,  he  was  truly  the 
dayspring  on  high  to  us,"  says  Bernard.  **  With  psalms  and 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs  we  followed  our  friend  on  his  heaven- 
ward journey.  He  was  takeu  by  angels  out  of  our  hands.  Truly 
he  fell  asleep.  AH  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  yet  none  could  say 
when  the  spirit  took  its  flight.  When  he  was  dead  we  thought 
hiin  to  be  alive;  while  yet  alive  we  thought  him  to  be  dead. 
The  same  l)iightness  and  serenity  were  ever  visible.  Sorrow  was 
ehaniicd  into  joy,  faith  iiad  triumphed.  lie  has  entered  into  the 
joy  of  the  Lord,  and  who  am  I  to  make  lamentation  over  him  ? 
We  pray,  O  Lord,  tliat  lie  who  was  our  guest  may  be  our  leader, 
that  we  may  rei^rn  with  Thee  and  him  forever  more.     Amen." 
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His  sense  of  personal  unworthiness  was  a  controlling  element  in 
his  religious  experience.  He  relied  with  confident  tnist  upon  the 
divine  grace.  In  one  of  his  very  last  letters  he  begged  his  friend 
the  abbot  of  Bonne val  1o  be  solinitous  in  pra3''er  to  the  Saviour  of 
sinners  in  his  behalf.  His  last  days  were  not  without  sorrow. 
His  trusted  secretary  was  found  to  have  betrayed  his  confidence. 
And  so  he  passed  away  in  1153.  Deutsch,  perhaps  the  chief 
living  authority  on  Bernard,  says:  **  Religious  warmth  (Qenial- 
ltdt)  is  the  chisf  thing  in  his  character  and  among  his  gifts." 
Harnack  pays  this  tribute  to  him,  that  **  he  was  the  religious 
genius  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  leader  of  his  age  in  religion."* 
''  Bernard,"  said  Luther,  and  he  was  not  easily  deceived  by  monk- 
ish pretension,  **  Bernard  loved  Jesus  as  much  as  any  one  can."t 
The  encomium  of  the  old  biographer  Alanus  is  high  praise,  but 
probably  no  man  since  the  apostles  has  deserved  it  more  :  **  The 
majesty  of  his  name  was  surpassed  by  his  lowliness  of  heart  *'t— 

vinc^xit  tamen  avblimitatem  nominis  humilitas  cordis. 

Lane  Theolooical  Seminary.  David  S.  Schaff. 

*  Dogmengeichichte,  III,  301. 
t  BindseU,  Colloquia,  III,  152. 
X  Vita  $ecunda,i/l[gae,  185,  198. 


III. 

THE    PRACTICAL    IMPORTANCE    OF    APOLO- 
GETICS. 

APOLOGETICS  is  the  science  of  the  rational  proofs  that 
Christianity  is  the  supernatural  and  so  the  authoritative,  the 
exclusive,  the  final,  in  a  word,  the  absolute  religion.  By  the 
practical  importance  of  apologetics  we  understand  its  necessity  or 
its  usefulness  in  conversion  and  sanctification.  Is  it  helpful  in 
making  men  Christians  and  in  rendering  them  better  Christians  ? 
This  is  the  question. 

The  inquiry  is  radically  distinct  from  that  as  to  the  theoretic 
worth  of  apologetics.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  it  could  be  so.  The 
**  setting-up  exercises  "  through  which  the  soldier,  especially  in 
time  of  peace,  is  expected  to  go  daily,  are  indispensable,  if  he  is 
to  become  and  continue  an  able  fighter ;  but  he  never  even  thinks 
of  them  in  battle.  The  naval  officer  must  be  master  of  the 
processes  by  which  naval  armor  is  tested,  but  this  knowledge  is  of 
no  use  to  him  when  he  is  leading  his  ships  in  the  attack.  Pre-  • 
cisely  so,  there  is  much  theological  science  which  is  essential  as  a 
discipline  or  necessary  as  a  presupposition,  but  which  cannot  be 
employed  in  the  actual  work  of  bringing  men  to  Christ  and 
developing  his  life  in  them. 

The  difference  between  the  question  as  to  the  theoretic  worth 
of  apologetics  and  that  as  to  its  practical  importance  will  appear 
clearly  when  we  contrast  the  denials  to  which  each  inquiry  relates. 

The  question  as  to  the  theoretic  worth  of  apologetics  has  to  do 
with  such  denials  as  these  :  That  there  is  no  place  for  apolo- 
getics in  the  scheme  of  theological  studies,  because  the  reason, 
which  is  both  its  instrument  and  its  court  of  appeal,  is  generally 
and  essentially  untrustworthy  ;  or  because  the  i-eason,  while 
ordinarily  to  be  depended  on,  is  incompetent  in  the  sphere  of 
religion  ;  or  because  the  reason,  though  equal  to  considering  the 
verities  of  natural  religion,  is  quite  out  of  relation  to  the  objects 
and  to  tlie  exercises  of  the  regenerated  consciousness. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  question  as  to  the  practical  importance 
of  apologetics  concerns  such  denials  as  these  :  That  Christianity 
needs  no  defense  ;   that  if  it  did,  the  simple  proclamation  of  its 
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truth  would  be  its  best  vindication  ;  that  apoloo;etics  does  not 
resolve  so  many  doubts  or  answer  so  many  objections  as  it  raises  ; 
and  that,  consequently,  even  if  it  be  recognized  in  the  theological 
encyclopaidia,  there  is  no  place  for  it  in  the  everyday  work  of 
the  Christian. 

While  the  practical  question  is  thus  a  distinct  and  a  very  differ- 
ent one  from  the  theoretic  inquiry,  and  while  it  presupposes  it  to 
have  been  answered  in  the  alTirmative,  it  itself  is  scarcely  less 
radical  and  vital.  On  the  one  hand,  if  apologetics  bears  on  con- 
version and  sanctification  only  indirectly  ;  if,  though  essential  as 
a  discipline  for  and  necessary  as  a  presupposition  of  theological 
studies,  it  is  quite  out  of  relation  to  Christian  work  and  life,  then 
it  would  better  be  confined  to  the  curriculum  of  the  theological 
seminary  and  be  studied  afterward  only  by  the  professional  theo- 
logian, or  at  most  by  the  minister.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
if  apologetics  is  important  practically,  if  it  has  a  place  in  Chris- 
tian work  and  life  and  in  its  place  is  indispensable,  then  it  ought 
to  be  recognized  as  a  means  of  grace,  it  ought  to  be  generally 
employed,  and  especially  such  a  knowledge  of  it  and  skill  in  it 
ought  to  be  secured  among  Chiistians  as  would  issue  in  its  effective 
use. 

I.  Such  is  the  office  of  apologetics.  It  is  important  practically 
no  less  than  theoretically.     This  follows  : 

1.  From  the  nature  of  the  case.  Thus  apologetics  sustains  a 
direct  relation  to  conversion.  For  example,  it  is  often  needed  to 
clear  the  way  for  the  Gospel.  It  is  in  response  to  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel  that  conversion  takes  place.  Men  turn  from  sin  unto 
God  when  and  because,  and  only  when  and  because,  they  appre- 
ciate both  the  guilt  and  pollution  of  their  sin  and  the  readiness 
and  sufficiency  for  salvation  from  these  of  God  as  He  has  revealed 
Himself  in  Christ.  Now  these  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  all  truths, 
will,  and  indeed  can,  impress  us  only  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  mind;  and  it  is  a  fundamental  law  of  the  mind  that  truth 
to  be  appreciated  must  at  least  be  before  the  mind  as  its  object. 
That  is,  what  is  never  considered  cannot  be  appreciated.  This 
makes  it  clear  how  the  way  of  the  Gospel  can  be  obstructed  and 
so  conversion  be  prevented  by  philosophy  and  *'  knowledge  which 
is  falsely  so  called.''  Where  these  hold  possession  the  truth  of 
Christ  is  denied  a  fair  chance  ;  if  listened  for,  it  could  scarcely  be 
heard  :  and  as  the  apostle  says  (Kom.  x.  17),  **  belief  cometh  of 
hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  Christ.'' 

That  this  is  true  of  much  of  the  philosophy  and  science  of  our 
own  day,  as,  more  or  less,  of  every  age,  cannot  be  questioned. 
**  The  wisdom  of  this  world  "  is,  as  it  always  has  been  and  always 
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will  be,  "  at  enmity  against  God."  The  mind  that  is  under  its 
control  cannot  receive  **  the  tilings  of  the  Spirit  of  God."  They 
are  even  **  fooUshneas  unto  it/' 

'I^his  becomes  pectiliarly  clear  in  the  light  of  the  ruling  tenden- 
cies of  modern  thought.     These  are  three. 

There  is,  first,  the  tendency  toward  naturalism.  This  would 
explain  the  uuiverse  and  all  in  it,  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the 
physical  world,  as  the  merely  natural  result  of  an  indefinitely  long 
and  all-embracing  process  of  materialistic  evolution.  The  sole 
method  of  this  school  is  the  purely  observational  or  scientific  one. 
Darwin  and  Spencer  may  be  named  as  its  representatives.  Any 
oue,  however,  if  familiar  with  their  teaching,  must,  it  would 
seem,  see  that  it  and  the  Go8i>el  are  contradictory  and  so  mutually 
exclusive.  For  example,  the  fall  becomes  a  blessing  instead  of 
ari  evil  as  soon  as  it  is  regarded  as  a  necessary  stage  in  the  evolu- 
ti'jri  of  the  race ;  it  is  a  fall  up :  but  the  Gospel  presupposes  the 
evil  of  the  fall  ;  without  it,  it  lacks  its  occasion.  So,  too,  a 
supernatural  intervention  in  the  course  of  history  is  inconceivable, 
if  purely  natural  evolution  must  be  the  law  of  all  things;  but 
tiie  g^xxl  news  of  llie  Gospel  is  precisely  this,  that  God  has  super- 
naturally  intervened  to  save  fallen  and  so  lost  men.  Nor  is  it 
otherwise,  as  regards  method.  The  Bible  claims  belief  on  the 
authority  of  Go(l,  while  the  school  that  we  are  discussing  would 
rule  out  all  evidence  save  that  of  the  senses.  Thus  naturalism 
necessarily  excludes  the  Go3{)el.  It  can  tolerate  neither  its  con- 
trolling ideas  nor  its  method.  To  consider  the  Gospel,  a  mind 
under  the  sway  of  naturalism  must  first  deny  itself. 

Another   tendency   of    modern   thought   is    pantheism.       This 
would  view  all  things  as  modes  or  manifestations  of  the  world- 
principle  or  God.     It  conceives,  consequently,  of  the  universe  as 
cHsentially  a  H|)iritual  organic  development.     Its  only  method  is 
tlui  purely  s|)eculativo  or  philosophical  one.     Its  representatives 
arc    Hegel  and  the  Caird  brothers.       Now  these,  whatever  thev 
assert  to  the  contrary,  arc  as  antagonistic  to  the'Gospel  as  are  the 
clminpions  of  naturalism.      Tliey   must  destroy  the  true   reality 
:iu(l  so  tlic  njsponsibiiity  of  the  individual  ;    but  it  is  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  to  iiini  primarily  as  an  individual,  that  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation  are  addrortscd  :    and  this  salvation  the  Gospel  repre- 
sents jis  (iiiarat-tcristically  Ireo  nnd  gracious,  whereas  pantheism 
must    regard    it  as  necessary   and    natural.     So,    too,    is  it   with 
respect    to   lat'tliod  :    the    pantheist  depends  on    his  own   under- 
Standing  only  ;  the  ('liristian  rests  absolutely  on  divine  testimony. 
"^HuH  this  tendency  also  cannot  but  bar  out  tlie  Gos[)el.     The  dis- 
I  of    the   (Jainls  nuiv  i-all   hiinsolf  a   Christian  ;  but  he  must 
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repudiate  both  the  teaching  and  the  method  of  his  master,  if  he 
is  to  follow  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament.  The  latter  and 
pantheism,  even  though  it  be  named  and  be  **  idealism,''  are 
mutually  exclusive. 

The  third  tendency  of  modern  thought  is  positivism.  This 
would  explain  nothing.  It  would  banish  philosophy  in  the  sense 
of  metaphysics  from  theology,  and  it  would  deny  to  religion  any 
interest  in  science.  It  would  make  the  very  ideas  of  reason  but 
symbols  of  the  unknown  and  necessarily  indeterminable.  It 
would,  therefore,  regard  the  earthly  life  of  a  merely  human  Christ 
as  the  sole  source  and  standard  of  Christianity.  Its  exclusive 
method,  consequently,  is  the  critical  or  historical  one.  Its  repre- 
sentatives are  Ritschl  and  Harnack.  The  deliverances  of  these, 
however,  are  as  contradictory  of  the  Gospel  as  are  both  naturalism 
and  pantheism.  It  is  as  essentially  the  Son  of  God  and  not  as 
merely  the  man  Jesus  that  the  New  Testament  presents  Christ ; 
and  it  teaches  that  the  worth  of  the  facts,  both  of  His  life  and  of 
His  death,  is  in  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption.  And  it 
is  so,  too,  as  regards  method.  Christianity  demands  of  its  recip- 
ients, not  criticism,  but  faith  ;  willingness  to  accept  the  explana- 
tion which  its  doctrines  give  of  lU  facts,  not  the  disposition  to 
evacuate  these  of  their  divine  meaning.  Positivism,  therefore, 
leaves  no  room  for  the  Gospel.  He  who  consistently  embraces  its 
principles  or  follows  its  method  must  see  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
incarnation  and  of  the  cross  and  of  the  resurrection  only  *'  fool- 
ishness.*' Thus  these  three  great  tendencies  of  modern  thought 
fitand  in  the  way  of  conversion.  They  contradict  the  Gospel 
which  alone  makes  it  rational.  So  long  as  any  one  of  them 
holds  sway  in  an  intelligent  mind  the  latter  cannot  seriously  con- 
sider the  Gospel. 

And  how  widely  they  do  hold  sway  !  The  appalling  fact  is  that 
they  are  almost  omnipresent  and  omnipotent.  In  these  days  of  , 
rapid  communication  the  speculations  of  the  philosopher  become 
at  once  the  creed  of  the  people.  The  naturalism  of  Darwin 
dominates  the  masses.  The  idealism  of  the  Cairds  fascinates  the 
thoughtful.  The  positivism  of  Eitschl  is  crowding  the  Gospel 
out  of  even  our  revival  meetings.  Hence,  on  all  sides  the  cry 
that  genuine  conversions  are  becoming  uncommon.  There  is 
little  room  in  the  minds  of  the  twentieth  century  for  the  saving 
truths  of  Christianity.  Foothold  and  breathing  space  must  be 
cleared  for  them  if  the  Gospel  is  to  have  its  effect. 

Now  the  inquiry  is,  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  God  could  do  it 
immediately  and  supernaturally.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
that.     He  who  does  regenerate  can   as  supernaturally  eject  from 
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our  minds  whatever  hinders  the  truths  through  which  he  ordi- 
narily prepares  the  sinner  lor  tlie  new  creation,  and  in  response  to 
which  **  the  new  man  in  Christ ''  **  turns  unto  God  with  full  pur- 
pose of  and  endeavor  after  new  obedience.''  He  has  done  so. 
He  may  again  do  so.  But  tlie  question  is,  Have  we  the  right  to 
expect  him  to  do  so  ?  Are  we  justified  in  waiting  for  God  to  do 
for  us  what  he  has  put  it  into  our  power  to  do  ?  We  must 
depend  absolutely  on  the  Holy  Spirit  to  quicken  the  dead  souls 
around  us;  but  has  enlightened  and  sanctified  reason  nothing  to 
do  in  overcoming  error  and  thus  making  way  for  the  truth,  in  con- 
nection with  which  the  Holy  Spirit  usually  acts  and  only  in  the 
light  and  atmosphere  of  which  can  the  revived  soul  live?  In  a 
word,  as  false  philosophy  is  a  great  and  very  general  hindrance  to 
conversion,  must  it  not  be  refuted  ?  and  are  not  Christian  philo- 
sophy and  apologetics  appointed,  because  adapted,  to  do  this? 
Not  to  use  them  thus  is  as  presumptuous  and  wrong  as  for  the  sick 
man  to  discard  medicine.  Faith-healing  and  distrust  oi  apologetics 
fall  under  the  same  condemnation. 

Again,  apologetics  is  frequently  needed  to  get  a  hearing  for  the 
Gospel.  This  may  be  so  even  where  thought  is  not  under  the 
control  of  the  tendencies  that  we  have  been  considering.  There 
may  be  no  disposition  to  listen  to  the  saving  truths  of  Christi- 
anity, though  the  way  is  open  for  them  so  far  as  false  philosophy 
is  concerned.  Nor  in  such  cases  will  the  reason  usually  be  an 
unwillingness  to  accept  what,  if  received,  must  be  received  on 
divine  authority.  The  reason  will  rather  be  a  demand  for  evi- 
dence that  what  is  presented  has  divine  authority.  Many  wno 
would  never  question  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  insist  that  it 
be  proved  to  them  to  be  the  Word  of  God.  Just  because  they 
are  ready  to  take  it  on  his  authority,  they  must  know  that  it  has 
his  authority. 

This  is  right  as  well  as  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  A 
State  proclamation  ought  not  to  be  accepted  as  such  without  care- 
ful examination.  For  the  reason  that  it  claims  to  be  a  State 
proclamation  we  are  bound  to  discern  on  it  the  seal  of  the  State. 
Not  to  do  so  would  be  to  dishonor  it.  Thus,  too,  the  unreason- 
ing acceptance  of  the  Gospel  is  unworthy  of  it.  God's  proclama- 
tion of  grace,  it  demands  that  we  should  look  for  and  insist  on 
finding  on  it  God's  seal.  This,  indeed,  is  its  own  teaching.  The 
Scriptures  never  require  faith  except  on  the  ground  of  adequate 
evidence.  **  If  I  had  not  done  among  them,"  says  our  Lord, 
**  the  works  which  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin  " 
(John  XV.  24).  Could  tliere  be  a  clearer  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  faith  may  not  be  demanded  without  proof?     The  pur- 
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pose  of  the  miracles  was  that  they  should  be  the  divine  seal  of 
the  divine  revelation.  This  clearly  implies  that  the  world  has  the 
right  to  ask,  and  so  the  preacher  is  bound  to  offer,  more  than 
**  the  witness  of  the  Spirit^'  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  Let 
there  be  no  misunderstanding  at  this  point.  Undoubtedly,  **  our 
full  persiuasion  and  assurance  of  the  infallible  tnith  and  divine 
authority  of  the  Bible  is  from  the  inward  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  bearinor  witness  by  and  with  the  Word  in  our  hearts" 
(Conf.  of  Faith,  Chap.  I,  Sec.  5).  Saving  faith  can  result  only 
irom  tliis  testimony  of  the  Spirit.  This,  however,  is  not  all  the 
evidence  that  the  Scriptures,  and  so  the  Gospel  which  they  con- 
tain, are  from  God  and  thus  have  his  authority.  **  We  may  be 
moved  and  induced  by  the  tesiimony  of  the  Church  to  an  high 
and  reverent  esteem  of  the  Hoiy  Scripture  ;  and  the  heavenliness 
of  the  matter,  the  efficacy  of  the  doctrine,  the  majesty  of  the 
style,  the  consent  of  all  the  parts,  the  scope  ot  the  whole  (which 
is  to  give  all  glory  to  God),  the  full  discovery  it  makes  of  the 
only  way  of  man's  salvation,  the  many  other  incomparable  excel- 
lences, and  the  entire  perfection  thereof,  are  arguments  whereby 
it  doth  abundantly  evidence  itself  to  be  the  Word  of  God  *'  (Conf. 
of  Faith,  (Jhap.  I,  Sec.  5).  Now  these  arguments  the  world 
demands.  Though  only  *' the  witness  of  the  Spirit"  by  and 
with  the  Gospel  in  our  hearts  can  make  us  feel  its  authority  as 
God's  proclamation  of  grace  to  lost  men,  more  and  more  do  they 
insist  that  it  shall  commend  itself  as  such  to  their  reason  before 
they  will  even  consider  it.  This  demand  the  preacher  of  the  Gos- 
pel, as  has  been  remarked,  ought  to  meet.  In  so  far  as  he  can 
rightly  he  should,  like  St.  Paul,  **  become  all  things  to  all  men, 
that  he  may  by  all  means  save  some."  And  he  can  rightly  make 
use  of  the  rational  proofs  of  Christianity.  They  are  genuine 
proofs.  Though  a  lower  <^round  of  certitude  than  *'  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit,"  they  are  a  real  and,  therefore,  a  legitimate  ground. 
They  are  also  a  necessary  one.  Though  we  believe  the  Gospel  on 
the  authority  of  God,  we  could  not  feel  that  it  had  his  authority 
if  its  facts  could  be  shown  to  be  unhistorical  or  its  doctrines  to  be 
irrational.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  are  ques- 
tioned and  its  doctrines  are  ridiculed,  Christian  evidences  and  funda- 
mental apologetics,  which  they  presuppose,  must  be  appealed  to. 
That  is,  **  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  "  cannot  take  the  place  of  the 
argument  from  reason  any  more  than  it  can  take  the  place  of  *'  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit."  As  **  the  \vitness  of  the  Spirit  "  is  essen- 
tial to  true  conversion  in  every  case,  so  the  argument  from  reason, 
is  essential  when  the  Gospel  is  assailed  on  e^rounds  of  reason.  The 
relation  between  the  two  is  not  onlv  that  of  a  lower  to  a  higher 
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court.  The  case  is  rather  thus  :  If  a  remedy  were  offered  for  a 
common  disease,  it  would  be  proper  for  those  aflBiicted  with  it  to 
try  the  remedy  on  the  testimony  of  those  who  had  taken  it,  and 
thus  themselves  experience  its  power.  Only  by  such  trials 
indeed,  could  they  assure  themselves  absolutely  of  its  efficacy  in 
their  own  case.  If,  however,  the  virtue  of  the  remedy  were 
questioned  by  many — if,  for  example,  it  were  said  that  the  cures 
attributed  to  it  were  due,  not  to  it,  but  to  some  other  cause — then 
it  would  be  proper  for  those  advocating  it  to  show  by  chemical  or 
other  tests  that  it  was  adapted  to  do  what  was  claimed  for  it. 
This  would  be  a  right  procedure,  as  well  as  the  only  one  to  secure 
the  impartial  consideration  and  trial  of  the  remedy.  Precisely  so, 
when  as  now  and  at  Athens  in  St.  Paul's  day,  the  Gospel  is 
assailed  on  grounds  of  reason,  often  the  sole  way  as  well  as  an 
always  right  way  to  get  a  hearing  for  it  is  by  means  of  apolo- 
getics. In  a  word,  as  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith  said,  **  There  are  places 
where  philosophy  can  bs  met  only  by  philosophy." 

Once  more,  it  is  frequently  through  the  apologetic  treatment  of 
the  Gospel  that  **  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  *'  comes.  Apologetics 
is  practically  important,  not  only  to  clear  a  way  for  the  Gospel  by 
refuting  false  science  and  vain  philosophy  and  so  dispelling  the 
poisonous  atmosphere  which  they  engender;  nor  even,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  to  gain  a  hearing  for  the  Gospel  on  the  part  of 
the  many  who  feel  the  force  of  the  rationalistic  attacks  on  its 
authority  and  who,  therefore,  rightly  demand  the  rational  vindi- 
cation of  this  if  they  are  to  attend  to  it :  but  alsj  and  specially 
to  furnish  the  means  that  the  Holy  Spirit  uses  in  developing  our 
appreciation  of  its  authority. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  He  operates  in  con- 
nection with  the  truth.  He  does  so  in  sanctification.  He  is  the 
sanctifier.  Yet  our  Lord  prays,  *  *  Sanctify  them  in  the  truth  : 
thy  word  is  truth  '*  (John  xvii.  17).  He  does  so  in  conversion. 
Without  His  help  no  one  could  turn  from  his  sins  unto  God.  Yet 
conversion  begins  with  faith;  and  ''belief  cometh  of  hearing, 
and  hearing  by  the  word  of  Christ"  (Rom.  x.  17).  Indeed, 
whenever  the  Holy  Spirit  uses  an  instrument  in  His  action  on 
rational  beings  that  instrument  is  the  truth.  Even  regeneration, 
moreover,  in  which  His  agency,  because  creative,  must  be  imme- 
diate— even  regeneration,  save  in  the  case  of  infants  and  idiots, 
takes  place,  if  not  as  a  direct  result  of  the  presentation  of  the 
truth,  yet  in  association  with  it.  Hence  it  is  that  God  is  said 
**  of  his  own  will  to  have  brought  us  forth  by  the  word  of  truth  " 
(James  i.  18).  Though  not  the  agent  of  regeneration,  it  is  the 
atmosphere  only  in  which  can  one  capable  of  appreciating  the 
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truth  be  regenerated.  It  is  precisely  as  in  the  physical  sphere. 
It  was  by  His  own  almighty  power,  and  by  this  only,  that  our 
Lord  quickened  the  dead  Lazarus ;  yet  even  He  could  not  have 
quickened  him  as  a  man  of  like  nature  with  ourselves  save  in 
the  atmosphere.  Indeed,  the  Holy  Spirit  would  not  be  the  Spirit 
of  truth  did  He  not  thus,  in  the  case  of  rational  beings,  invariably 
operate  either  by  means  of  the  truth  or  in  connection  with  it. 
lie  would  be  untrue  to  the  nature  which  He  Himself  has  given 
to  us  did  He  act  otherwise.  He  would  contradict  Himself. 
Now  as  truth  is  the  conformity  of  what  is  thought  to  what  is,  so 
if  truth  is  to  affect  us  it  must  evince  itself  as  truth  :  its  power 
will  depend  ultimately  on  its  evidence  ;  the  grandest  idea  will  be 
but  a  vain  imagination  until  we  feel  that  it  images  reality.  That 
is,  truth,  because  truth,  operates  always  by  means  of  evidence. 
This  evidence,  of  course,  will  vary  according  to  the  kind  of  truth. 
Scientific  truth  will  reveal  itself  by  the  light  of  facts.  Tlistorical 
truth  will  reveal  itself  by  the  light  of  testimony.  Philosophical 
truth  will  reveal  itself  by  the  light  of  pure  reas<3n.  Intuitive 
truth  will  reveal  itself  by  the  light  of  its  own  nature.  Each  sort 
of  truth,  however,  will  make  its  impression  by  means  of  its  evi- 
dence. We  may  not  suppose  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  to  be  an 
exception.  Of  all  truth  the  highest,  it  will  be  specially  with 
reference  to  it  that  what  has  just  been  said  will  hold.  There- 
fore, as  the  Holy  Spirit  always,  in  the  case  of  rational  beings, 
operates  in  connection  with  **  the  word  of  truth,"  so  it  will  be 
by  means  of  its  evidence  that  He  will  use  it.  Otherwise,  He 
would  be  untrue  to  the  nature  of  truth.  He  would  deny  Himself. 
It  must  be,  therefore,  that  '*  the  witness  of  the  Spirit*'  **  by 
and  with  the  Word  in  our  hearts,"  the  witness  through  which 
and  on  the  ground  of  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  we  believe 
savingly  on  Christ  and  turn  truly  to  Him — it  must  be  that  this 
witness,  as  it  is  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  so  it  is  this 
because  it  brings  out  and  causes  us  to  appreciate  as  well  as  to 
understand  the  evidences  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  not  a  revelation  of 
new  truth :  if  it  were  it  could  not  afford  evidence ;  at  least,  it 
could  not  until  it  had  itself  been  established.  It  is  rather  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  us  and  in  us,  whereby  He  enlightens 
our  minds  and  renews  our  hearts  and  so  enables  us  both  to  per- 
ceive and  to  feel  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  '*  the  things  of 
Christ  "  that  have  been  revealed  to  us  in  His  Word.  This,  how- 
ever, implies  that  some  of  the  evidences — at  any  rate  those  inher- 
ent in  the  truth  itself — are  before  the  mind.  Otherwise,  there 
would  be  nothing  for  *' the  witness  of  the  Spirit"  to  attest 
And  thus  it  is  that  as  '*  the  witness  of  the  Spirit"  is  the  ulti- 
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mate  reason  %vhy  we  accept  and  obey  the  Gospel,  so  it  is  this  by 
means  of  and  bacause  of  '*  the  testimony  of  the  Church,  the 
heavenliness  of  the  matter,  the  efficacy  of  the  doctrine,  the 
majesty  of  the  style,  the  consent  of  all  the  parts,  the  scope  of  the 
whole  (which  is  to  give  all  glory  to  God),  the  full  discovery  it 
makes  of  the  only  way  of  man's  salvation,  the  many  other  incom- 
parable excellences,  the  entire  perfection  thereof,''  etc.  In  a 
word,  it  is  only  in  connection  with  the  evidences  of  the  Gospel 
and  so  of  Christianity  that  **  the  witness  of  the  Si)irit  '*  is  given 
or  could  be  given.  Just  because  he  is  *' the  Spirit  of  truth" 
will  this  be  so. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  all  the  evidences  must  be 
presented,  if  there  is  to  be  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
One  class  of  evidences  appeals  to  one  kind  of  men ;  another,  to 
another.  Neither  does  it  mean  that  any  class  of  evidences  must  be 
presented  avowedly  and  formally.  In  a  true  sense  the  Gospel  is 
its  own  evidence.  That  is,  much  of  its  evidence  grows  out  of  its 
very  nature,  and  so  is  involved  in  any  correct  statement  of  it. 
When  it  is  mereJy  preached,  therefore,  the  Holy  Spirit  can  and 
often  does  direct  the  minds  of  the  hearers  to  much  of  its  best 
evidence,  and  then,  as  only  he  can  do,  apply  this  evidence  to 
their  hearts.  The  question,  however,  arises,  Have  we  the  right  to 
leave  him  to  do  the  former  when  Christian  apologetics  is  adapted 
and  intended  to  do  it  ?  Because  God  often  does  what  we  can  do, 
does  it  follow  that  we  are  excused  from  doing  what  he  has  quali- 
fied us  to  do  ?  In  such  cases  does  not  his  action  become  our 
example  ?  Surely  he  would  not  fit  us  to  do  what  must  be  done, 
and  what  he  often  does  himself,  if  he  did  not  mean  that  we 
should  be  '*  fellow- workers  "  with  him.  Such,  then,  is  the  rela- 
tion of  apologetics  to  conversion.  It  should  clear  the  way  for  the 
Gospel ;  it  should  get  a  hearing  for  it ;  it  should  fulfill  the  con- 
dition of  **  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  "  to  it.  In  view  of  all  this 
can  we  doubt  its  practical  importance  ? 

This  appears  as  clearly  when  we  consider  the  relation  of  apolo- 
getics to  sanctification.  Apologetics  makes  it  possible  to  meet 
the  first  condition  of  sanctification.  If  sanctification  be  true,  it 
must  include  the  whole  man.  St.  Paul  beseeches  us,  **  by  the 
mercies  of  God,  to  present  even  our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice, 
holy,  acceptable  to  God,  Avhich  is  our  reasonable  service  ''  (Rom. 
xii.  1).  By  as  much  more,  then,  as  our  reason  is  higher,  more 
godlike,  than  our  bodies,  ought  we  to  consecrate  it.  Indeed,  St. 
Paul  prays:  **  And  the  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly;  and 
may  your  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  entire,  without 
blame,  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  (1  Thess.  v.  23). 
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So,  too,  the  same  apostle  describes  himself  as  **  bringing  every 
thought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ'*  (2  Cor.  x.  5). 
Our  Lord  also  gives  as  the  first  and  great  commandment,  **  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mimV^  (dtavotd)  (St.  Matt.  xxii.  37).  It 
may  not  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  that  only  is  true  «anctificalion 
which  embraces  the  intellect  or  reason.  Indeed,  the  word  rendered 
**mind''  in  the  commandment  just  cited  would  seem  to  refer 
specially  to  the  understanding  or  logical  faculty. 

We  can  see  why  this  is.  All  that  we  are  and  have  must  be  the 
lowest  statement  of  our  debt  to  God.  Particularly  will  this  be  so 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  He  has  redeemed  us  with  His  own 
precious  blood.  **  Love  so  amazing,  so  divine,  demands  our  souls, 
our  lives,  our  all.*'  Consequently,  whether  we  put  a  high  or  a 
low  value  on  the  reason,  we  ought  to  consecrate  it  to  Him.  Be- 
cause and  so  long  as  it  is  a  real  element  of  our  nature  will  this  be 
the  case. 

Now  the  consecration  of  a  faculty  to  God  implies  more  than  its 
subjection  to  the  divine  law.  We  do  not  truly  consecrate  our 
bodies,  if  we  do  no  more  than  observe  the  laws  of  health  which 
God  has  impressed  on  them,  l^his  is  essential,  but  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient. We  must  also  regard  our  bodies  as  his  instruments.  We 
must  use  them  for  all  the  work  of  his  kingdom  that  they  are 
capable  of  performing.  We  cannot  otherwise  present  them  living 
sacrifices  to  him.  Precisely  so,  the  consecration  of  our  reason 
may  not  be  merely  negative.  It  may  not  consist  simply  in  thinking 
nothing  that  is  displeasing  to  God.  It  must  be  also  positive.  It  is 
preeminently  for  service  that  **  every  thought  should  be  brought 
into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ  *';  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  body,  the  service  to  bo  rendered  is  that  for  which  the  reason 
is  by  nature  qualified.  ' 

What,  then,  is  this  ? — To  apprehend,  to  prove,  and  progressively, 
if  partially,  to  comprehend  '*  the  things  of  Christ'*  and  even 
*'  the  deep  things  of  God."  That  the  reason  can  do  this,  the 
consideration  of  the  theoretical  questions  concerning  it  should 
establish  ;  and  that  this  is  the  service  appropriate  to  it,  is  self- 
evident.  It  would  not  be  reason  were  it  otherwise,  any  more  than 
the  body  would  be  the  body  were  not  its  functions  physical.  He, 
therefore,  who  does  not  aevelop  the  religion  of  the  head  as  well 
as  that  of  the  heart  fails  in  so  far  forth.  To  that  degree  his  con- 
secration is  imperfect ;  his  debt  to  his  Redeemer  is  unpaid. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  every  one  must  be  a  skilled 
apologist :  few  are  so  endowed  as  to  be  able  to  be  that.     Neither 
does  it  mean  that  some  have  no  need  of  apologetics  :   all,  except 
14 
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infants  and  idiots,  can  and  so  should  appreciate  and  use  certain  of  the 
rational  proofs  of  Christianity.  As  every  one  ought  to  love  God 
with  all  the  emotion  that  he  can  stimulate,  so  every  one  is  bound 
to  love  him  with  all  the  intelligence  that  he  can  develop.  No 
more  in  the  sphere  of  reason  than  elsewhere  does  God  demand 
more  than  we  can  do  with  the  powers  that  he  has  given  to  us 
aided  by  his  grace,  but  in  the  sphere  of  reason  as  much  as  in 
every  other  he  requires  our  utmost  effort.  Nothing  less  than  this 
is  implied  in  the  consecration  that  is  his  due  and  for  which  he 
asks.  Hence,  Ansalm  was  right  when  he  wrote  :  '*  Negligenlia 
mihi  videtur  si  postquam  confirmati  sum  us  in  fide  non  studemus 
quod  credimus  intelligere.^'  Apologetics  must,  therefore,  be  of 
prime  importance.  One  of  its  chief  offices  is  to  develop  our 
understanding  of  what  we  believe ;  and  at  least  the  effort  to 
understand  this  is  implied  from  the  first  in  true  sanctification. 
Again,  apologetics  is  necessary  to  the  progressiveness  of  sanctifica- 
tion. Sanctification  not  only,  as  we  have  seen,  exercises  the  intel- 
lect, it  is  very  stimulating  intellectually.  In  so  far  as  it  is  genuine, 
it  cannot  fail  to  be.  Nothins^  is  so  opposed  to  mental  sanity  and 
vigor  as  sin  ;  and  sanctification,  at  least  in  its  negative  aspect,  is 
the  process  of  overcoming  sin.  It  is,  however,  with  regard  to  its 
positive  work  that  the  enlarging  and  ennobling  effect  of  sanctifica- 
tion on  the  mind  becomes  most  evident.  It  develops  a  new  and 
uniquely  grand  world.  '*  All  things  are  new"  lo  him  who  by 
regeneration  has  been  made  *' a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus," 
and  this  new  world  is  continually  unfolded  as  the  work  of  grace 
goes  on.  The  development  of  **  the  kingdom  of  God  ''  within  us 
transmutes  and  glorifies  all  without  us.  It  causes  us  to  see  all 
things  in  their  relation  to  that  kingdom  which  is  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting,  and  which  shall  become  universal.  Can  the  reason 
grasp  so  magnificent  a  conception  and  not  be  enlarged  and 
exalted?  Beyond  this,  and  more  specifically,  sanctification  opens 
to  us  a  new  book.  The  man  of  the  world  has  the  Bible  ;  in  many 
cases  he  reads  it ;  in  some  he  studies  it :  but  its  real  meaning  is 
**  foolishness  "  unto  him  ;  he  has  not  the  Spirit  of  Go  J,  and  it  is 
only  spiritually  that  it  can  be  disaerned.  When,  however,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  having  regenerated  him,  proceeds  to  sanctify  him, 
**  the  things  of  Christ"  begin  to  stand  out  before  him  in  their 
prcciousness  and  beauty ;  the  S])irit  himself  interprets  to  him 
the  *' hidden  wisdom"  of  God  as  he  becomes  able  to  bear  it. 
What  education  can  so  develop  even  the  mind  as  instruction  in 
such  a  book  by  such  a  teacher  ?  And  then,  more  specifically  yet, 
sanctification  gives  us  a  new  God.  It  brings  us  into  daily  and 
increasing  sympathy  with  Christ;  and  so  it  enables  us  to  under- 
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stand  him  who,  as  the  eternal  Word,  is  the  reason  of  reason, 
**  the  light  which  lighteth  every  man,  coming  into  the  world." 
Who  does  not  see  that  growth  in  the  grace  of  such  a  Saviour  must 
result  in  mental  development  ?  He  would  deny  himself  were  it 
otherwise.  It  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  contradictions  if  we 
did  not  find,  as  we  do,  that  those  whom  the  Spirit  of  Christ  sanc- 
tifies are,  as  never  before,  '*  in  their  right  mind.'' 

Now  sanctification,  inasmuch  as  it  thus  stimulates  the  reason, 
must  yield  itself  to  the  reason  or  be  repudiated  by  it.  There  is 
no  other  alternative.  The  teacher  of  logic  must  himself  be  logi- 
cal, or  his  teaching  will  be  discredited  by  his  pupils  just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  profit  by  it.  Precisely  so,  the  Christian  life  must 
approve  itself  to  reason  even  when  not  comprehensible  by  it,  or 
those  who  accept  it  will  lose  their  intellectual  interest  in  it.  Just 
because,  as  nothing  else,  it  has  developed  them  intellectually  will 
this  be.     Constituted  as  we  are,  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 

To   lose  intellectual   interest,    however,   in   the  Christian  life 
means  eventually  to  lose  all  interest  in  it.     This,  too,  follows 
from  our  very  constitution.     Sanctification  consists  in  our  response 
to  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  and  in  our  hearts.     It  proceeds 
as  we  cooperate  with  him.     Now  we  are  moved,  and,  made  as  we 
are,  we  can  be  moved,  to  action  of   any  kind  only  by  our  judg- 
ments or,  and  more  usually,  by  our  judgments  and  our  dispositions. 
Thus  religious  activity  and,  consequently,  the  progressiveuess  of 
sanctification  are  rooted  in  reason.     Either,  and  in  any  case,  must 
be  the  result  of  a  judgment  as  to  Christ,  as  to  his  work  for  us, 
as  to  our  relation  to  him.     This  judgment,  moreover,  must  con- 
tinually be  growing  clearer  if  we  are  to  persist  in  following  him, 
and  so  sanctification  itself  is  to  go  on.     Otherwise,  though  from 
force  of   habit  one  may  strive  for  a  while  to  live  the  life    of 
Christ,  he  will  at  length  lose  heart.     His  reason  for  sustained 
activity  will  be  gone ;  and,  essentially  rational,  man  cannot  long 
act  without  a  reason.     Nor  is  it  otherwise  in  the  case  of  the  many 
whose  religious  life  is  predominantly  emotional,  whose  growth  in 
grace  is  rooted  in  their  dispositions,  their  desires  and  affections, 
rather  than  in  their  judgments.     Every  feeling  must  justify  itself 
to  an  idea  and  exists  only  because  of  an  idea.     As  Prof.  Bowen 
said,  **  Feeling  is  a  state  of  mind  consequent  on  the  reception  of 
an  idea.''     One  cannot  love  God  unless  the  idea  of  God  enters  into 
his  consciousness,  and  his  love  will  be  strong  or  weak  according 
as  this  idea  is  clear  or  vague.      As  Prof.  Henry  B.   Smith  re- 
marked, **  He  who  thinks  highly  feels  deeply  ":   and  it  is  only  he 
who  thinks  highly  who  can  continue  to  feel  deeply  ;  such  is  the 
dependence  of  feeling  on  thinking,  that  if  one  does  not  think  as 
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highly  as  he  can  he  will  soon  have  no  light  for  deep  feeling. 
Consequently,  as  also  Prof.  James  Orr  has  said,  **  No  mere  sim- 
plification of  a  belief,  has  ever  conquered,  unless  the  half  has 
burned  more  brightly  than  the  whole  '';  and  nothing  could  be 
more  significant  in  this  connection  than  that  the  men  o/  sustained 
faith  and  effort  have  been  those  whose  faith  was  full  and  intelli- 
gent. What,  then,  could  be  so  suicidal  as  the  general  tendency  of 
our  day  to  decry  apologetics,  to  banish  reason  from  religion,  in  the 
interest  of  feeling  and  practical  activity  ?  This  is  to  neglect  the 
roots  in  order  to  increase  and  perfect  the  fruit ;  and  it  is  all  the 
more  suicidal  because,  as  we  have  seen,  sanctification  cannot  pro- 
ceed and  not  stimulate  the  intellect.  It  is  the  kind  of  fruit  which 
makes  the  most  demand  on  the  roots.  In  a  word,  the  effect  of 
sanctification  is  such,  and  we  are  so  constituted,  that  its  progres- 
siveness  is  dependent  on  apologetics,  that  is,  on  the  developing  use 
of  reason  in  religion. 

Once  more,  such  activity  is  of  the  very  essence  of  sanctifica- 
tion. Faith  is  the  necessarv  means  of  sanctification.  We  are 
sanctified  by  faith  as  truly  as  we  are  justified  by  faith.  As  it  is 
through  faith  that  we  appropriate  the  merit  of  our  Saviour's 
vicarious  life  and  death,  on  the  ground  of  which  we  are  declared 
to  be  just  and  are  treated  as  if  we  were  righteous,  so  it  is  through 
faith  that  we  receive  the  grace  whereby  the  Holy  Spirit  develops 
within  us  the  already  implanted  life  of  Christ.  The  first  move- 
ment of  the  regenerated  soul,  faith  is  ever  its  vital  breath.  In 
the  most  profound  sense,  '*  the  righteous  shall  live  by  faith  " 
(Rom.  i.  17).  Now  faith,  both  as  an  act  and  as  a  state,  b  rational. 
It  includes  the  assent  of  the  head  as  really  as  the  consent  of  the 
heart.  Let  either  be  wanting  and  faith  is  wanting.  But  the 
assent  of  the  head  is  conviction  produced  by  evidence.  Con- 
stituted as  we  are,  there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  no  other  way  by 
which  the  assent  of  the  head  can  be  secured  than  by  evidence. 
This  may  be  of  various  kinds,  but  whatever  its  kind,  it  must 
commend  itself  as  rational.  Otherwise,  it  would  not  be  evidence. 
In  the  case  of  saving  faith  we  assent  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
we  receive  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  on  divine  testimony.  This  is 
their  evidence,  and  it  is  the  highest  of  all  evidence  ;  but  even 
**  the  witness  of  the  Spirit''  in  our  hearts,  on  the  evidence  of 
which  we  accept  the  facts  and  truths  of  the  Gospel,  would  not  be 
evidence  if  true  history  and  sound  pliilosophy  and  experience 
rightly  interpreted,  in  a  word,  if  reason,  did  not  harmonize  with 
it.  •*  The  Spirit  of  truth"  would  deny  himself  if  his  testi- 
mony did  not  agree  with  the  truth  of  things  ;  and  it  is  only  as  we 
discern  this,  and  in  part  through  the  appreciation  of  it,  that  we 
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can  truly  and  so  savingly  believe.  What  is  called  blind  faith, 
that  is,  unreasoning  faith,  is  a  misnomer ;  it  is  superstition,  it  is 
not  faith.  If  we  would  really  believe  on  Christ  and  so  live  in 
him,  we  must  reason ;  there  is  no  alternative,  faith  being  the 
essentially  rational  act  or  state  that  it  is :  and  so  apologetics, 
which  aims  to  develop  the  rational  element  in  faith,  must  be  of 
high  practical  importance  with  reference  to  sanctification  as  well 
as  with  reference  to  conversion.  Though  it  can  never  of  itself 
produce  saving  faith,  such  faith  can  neither  exist  nor  grow  unless, 
in  one  way  or  another,  it  has  been  active. 

2.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  history.  Her  pages  show  us 
that  what  we  have  inferred  must  be  the  case  has  been  and  is  the 
case.  Whenever  reason  has  not  been  given  her  place  in  religion, 
the  issue  has  been  evil.  For  example,  preaching  at  the  time  of 
the  Eefonnation  was  rarely  apologetic.  The  Church  was  so 
engrossed  in  the  enunciation  of  true  doctrine  as  to  overlook  the 
need  for  its  rational  vindication.  Is  it  not  significant  that  the 
century  following  was  preeminently  the  age  of  Deism  and  of 
Pantheism  ?  Again,  no  spiritual  movement  promised  more  than 
did  Pietism.  So  vigorous  was  it  at  first  that,  as  Hurst  has  said, 
**  Rationalism  in  Germany  without  Pietism  as  its  forerunner 
would  have  been  fatal  for  centuries.*'  Yet  Pietism  lacked  **  a 
homogeneous  race  of  teachers."  Its  founder,  Spener,  had 
blended  reason  and  faith  harmoniously.  His  successors  cast  ofi 
the  former  and  blindly  followed  the  latter.  Hence,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  Pietism  fell.  The  good  which  it  had  done  con- 
tinued ;  it  itself  disappeared. 

The  historical  argument  is  also  positive.  Whenever  reason  has 
been  rightly  honored  in  religion,  benefit  has  resulted.  The  Roman 
Empire  would  scarcely  have  become  a  Christian  State  without  the 
apologies  of  Jusun,  of  Origen  and  of  Tertullian.  To  the  age  of 
faith  which  succeeded  the  time  of  Augustine  no  single  man  con- 
tributed so  much  as  did  this  great  Bishop  of  Hippo,  and  his  grand 
work  was  that  magnificent  effort  of  reason,  The  City  of  Ood.  If 
the  divorce  of  reason  and  culture  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
Deism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  defense  of  Christianity  by 
Butler  and  Paley  and  their  associates  had  more  to  do  with  the 
revival  of  faith  with  which  the  next  century  began ;  and  their 
defense  was  altogether  on  grounds  of  reason.  If  but  lately  the 
School  of  Tii binge n  threatened  to  banish  the  supernatural  from 
history  and  even  from  the  Gospels,  the  overthrow  of  its  influence 
was  followed  by  new  spiritual  life  in  Germany;  and  that  over- 
throw was  effected  by  German  scholarship. 

This  historical  connection  between  apologetics  and  faith  be- 
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comes  moat  significant  when  we  consider  the  missionarv  work  of 
the  Church.  The  greatest  advance  in  this  is  to  be  observed  in 
those  periods  in  which  reason  was  duly  employed  in  religion.  As 
has  been  well  said,  **  The  age  which  has  been  called  by  eminence 
the  age  of  the  Apologists  was  also  the  greatest  missionary  age  of 
the  ancient  Church  '^;  and  it  is  the  apologist  Justin  who  asserts  of 
the  rapid  movement  of  Christianity  during  the  period  in  which  he 
lived  :  **  There  is  no  people,  Greek  or  barbarian,  or  of  any  other 
race,  by  whatsoever  appellations  or  manners  ihey  may  be  distin- 
guished, however  ignorant  of  arts  or  agriculture — whether  they 
dwell  in  tents  or  wander  around  in  covered  wagons — among  whom 
prayers  are  not  offered  in  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus  to  the 
Father  and  Creator  of  all  things."  The  great  apologetic  work  in 
England  during  the  eighteenth  century  was  accompanied,  certainly 
immediately  followed,  by  the  great  missionary  movement,  which 
from  that  day  to  this  has  been  gathering  strength  and  is  at  this 
time  the  most  characteristic  work  of  the  Church.  Just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  absoluteness  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the 
world  has  been  systematically  demonstrated  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  vigor  of  the  endeavor  to  propagate  it.  We  have  only 
to  turn  to  history  to  read  the  confirmation  of  Bacon's  remark, 
**  A  little  philosophy  leads  a  man  to  atheism,  but  a  good  deal  to 
religion.*' 

Beyond  this  we  should  mark  well  the  importance  of  apologetics 
on  the  mission  fields  themselves  at  the  present  time.  The  mis- 
sionary is  obliged  constantly  to  draw  on  it  in  his  conflict  with 
heathendom.  Those  who  are  successful  in  the  foreign  work 
acknowledge,  almost  invariably,  their  great  indebtedness  to  our 
science.  Not  a  few  of  them  affirm  it  to  be  that  one  in  the  theo- 
logical curriculum  to  which  those  who  intend  to  be  foreign  mis- 
sionaries should  give  most  attention.  In  a  word,  if  the  practical 
importance  of  apologetics  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  nature  of  things,  so  this  importance  is  illustrated 
and  confirmed  by  history  and,  perhaps  even  more,  by  the  experi- 
ence of  our  own  day. 

3.  The  argument  is  clinched  by  the  Word  of  God.  This  shows 
infallibly  the  correctness,  both  of  our  inference  as  to  the  practical 
importance  of  apologetics  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  of  our 
interpretation  to  the  same  efltect  of  the  testimony  of  history  and 
of  our  own  experience. 

Thus  the  Bible,  inasmuch  as  it  is  predominantly  practical  in 
aim,  teaches  by  its  implications  and  examples  the  practical  im- 
portance of  apologetics.  As  Prof.  De  Witt  has  said,  **  It  is  true 
that  no  book  in  the  New  Testament  can  be  regarded  as  formally  a 
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vindication  to  the  human  reason  of  Christianity  as  the  one 
divinely  revealed  religion ;  but  that  the  New  Testament  both 
-justifies  and  contains  appeals  to  the  reason  in  defense  of  Christi- 
anity, that  it  presents  the  record  of  the  proofs  of  the  divine 
mission  of  Jesus  urged  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  no  one  will 
deny  who  has  given  the  subject  any  reflection.  Our  Lord  him- 
self honored  the  intelligence  of  man  by  the  miracles  which  he 
wrought  iu  attestation  of  his  claims.  He  would  not  have  men 
believe  on  him  without  evidence ;  and  that  the  evidence  of 
miracles  exerted,  in  some  cases  at  least,  its  appropriate  influence 
appears  in  the  language  of  the  ruler :  *  Rabbi,  we  know  that 
thou  art  a  teacher  sent  from  God,  for  no  man  can  do  the  miracles 
which  thou  doest  except  God  be  wilh  him.'  " 

Moreover,  oar  Saviour,  though  usually  reticent  in  what  related 
to  himself,  was  copious  in  express  apology  in  reference  to  the 
nature  of  his  mission,  and  of  the  kingdom  whose  advent  he 
proclaimed.  Objected  to  because  of  their  spirituality  and  univer- 
sality, it  was  these  aspects  of  them  that  he  formally  defended. 
He  justified  them  to  the  reason  on  the  grounds,  that  Christianity 
aims  at  curing  moral  rather  than  physical  evil ;  that  it  believes  in 
the  redeemablencss  of  human  beings,  however  sunk  in  sin  and 
misery ;  that  it  thinks  the  meanest  of  mankind  worth  saving ; 
and  that  it  assumes  God's  attitude  toward  mankind  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  Christ  One  of  the  most  pointed  and  weighty  ques- 
tions addressed  by  him  to  the  men  of  his  day  was,  **  And  why 
even  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right?'*  (St.  Luke  xii. 
57).  Thus  for  the  truth  of  his  claims  he  who  was  himself  **  the 
truth  '*  appealed  directly  to  the  reason  of  man. 

The  apostles,  likewise,  in  the  first  publication  of  Christianity, 
were  at  pains  to  furnish  the  evidence  of  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord.  It  was  held  to  be  an  indispensable  condition  of  apostleship 
that  one  should  have  seen  the  risen  Jesus  and  so  be  able  to  testify 
from  personal  observation  as  to  the  fact  of  the  resurrection.  The 
reason  was  that  the  apostles  recognized  that  adequate  proof  ought 
to  be  given  of  the  Gospel  which  they  preached.  This  apologetic 
spirit  characterized  the  ministry  of  all  of  them.  The  first  Chris- 
tian sermon,  that  by  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  not  more 
a  declaration  of  the  Gospel  than  an  apology  for  Christianity  based 
on  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy.  When  Paul  came  to  Thessa- 
lonica  he  went  into  the  synagogue,  and  for  three  Sabbath  days 
reasoned  {dtsXiysTo)  with  them  from  the  Scriptures  (Acts  xvii.  2). 
"While  at  Athens  he  reasoned  (dtsXiysTo)  in  the  synagogue  with  the 
Jews  and  the  devout  persons,  and  in  the  market-place  every  day 
with  them  that  met  him  (Acta  xvii.  16). 
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Ilis  sermon  on  Mars'  Hill  found  in  the  truths  of  natural  religion 
a  basis  and  introduction  for  the  doctrines  of  the  cross.  Thus  to 
the  men  of  Athens  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  preached  the  . 
Gospel  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  apologist,  showing  that 
Christianity  alone  answered  their  longing  for  the  revelation  of  the 
Deity,  who  to  them  had  been  an  **  unknown  God."  When  at 
Ephesus  **  he  entered  into  the  synagogue  and  spake  boldly  for  the 
space  of  three  months,  reasoning  (arguins:,  StaXs^opLevo^)  and  per- 
suading as  to  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God.  But 
when  some  were  hardened  and  disobedient,  speaking  evil  of  the 
Way  before  the  multitude,  he  departed  from  them,  and  separated 
the  disciples,  reasoning  {StaXs/d/xEvoi)  daily  in  the  school  of  Tyran- 
nus"  (Acts  xix.  8,  9).  Of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  it  has 
been  well  said  that  it  is  *'  encyclopa3dic  in  its  structure,  round  and 
full  like  the  circle  of  Giotto,  and  containing  all  the  elements  of 
natural  as  well  as  of  revealed  religion."  **  The  apostle  John  has 
told  us  that  the  main  design  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  not  bio- 
graphical or  expository,  but  distinctly  apologetic.  He  tells  us 
that  Jesus  did  many  other  signs  in  the  presence  of  His  dLsciples 
which  are  not  written  in  this  book  :  and  he  then  adds  a  statement 
of  the  principle  that  controlled  his  selection  of  those  whose  record 
he  has  preserved :  *  But  these  are  written  that  ye  might  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye 
might  have  life  through  his  name.'  " 

Nor  is  the  New  Testament  apologetic  only  in  spirit  and  aim, 
and  never  in  form.  As  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce  has  observed,  *'  That 
remarkable  writing,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  an  elaborate 
apology  for  the  cross  in  a  twofold  aspect :  first  and  chiefly,  for 
the  cross  which  Jesus  bore,  and,  second  and  subordinately,  for  the 
cross  that  came  to  Christians  in  connection  with  their  faith  in  the 
Crucified  One."  Thus  at  least  this  epistle  is  a  systematic 
apology. 

It  is  not  only,  however,  by  implication  and  example  that  the 
Bible  teaches  the  practical  importance  of  apologetics.  It  does 
this  also  by  explicit  statement.  For  instance,  Peter  (1  Epia.  iii. 
15)  charges  us  to  **  sanctify  in  our  hearts  Christ  as  Lord :  being 
ready  always  to  give  answer  (tt/ju?  d-oXo/iav)  to  every  man  that 
askctli  you  a  reason  concerning  the  hope  that  is  in  you,  yet  with 
meekness  and  fear."  These  words  are  not  a  little  significant. 
Literally  translated  they  are,  **  being  ready  always  for  an  apology 
to  every  one  that  asketh  a  reason,''  etc.  The  connection  between 
the  clauses  indicates  that  if  we  do  sanctify  Christ  in  our  hearts  as 
Lord,  that  is,  if  we  do  j^ractically  regard  him  as  such  in  view  of 
all  our  adversaries,  we  shall  show  it  by  preparing  ourselves  to 
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vindicate  rationally  his  truth  and  our  faith  and  hope  agaiosi  all 
who  gainsay  them.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  moreover,  that  this 
charge  is  not  given  to  ministers  only  or  specially.  It  is  addressed 
to  Christians  generally.  In  the  apostle's  view  no  man  can  be  the 
believer  that  he  ought  to  be  save  as  he  is  qualified  to  be  an  apolo- 
gist of  his  faith.  Even  more  striking  is  Paul's  prayer  for  all  who 
are  in  Christ  {Vid,  Eph.  iii.  14-19).  His  petition  for  them  is 
that,  **  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  they  may  be  strong  to 
apprehend  (xaraXafii^Oat)  with  all  the  saints  what  is  the  breadth 
and  length  and  heighth  and  depth,  and  to  know  (p'vwvae')  the  love 
of  Christ  which  passeth  knowledge,  that  they  may  be  filled  unio 
all  the  fullness  of  God.''  The  former  of  these  two  verbs,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  its  employment  in  the  middle  voice,  refers  dis- 
tinctively to  the  mental  powers,  to  the  comprehension  and 
reasoned  knowledge  through  them  of  essentials.  The  latter 
further  specifies  the  practical  knowledge  arising  from  religious 
experience.  What  the  apostle  really  prays  for  is  that  we  may 
come  measurably  to  understand  the  love  of  Christ  for  us  and  so 
may  have  a  deej)er  and  richer  experience  of  it.  Need  more  be 
said  to  vindicate  the  practical  importance  of  Apologetics  ?  It  is 
rooted  in  the  nature  of  the  Christian  life.  It  is  illustrated  in  and 
confirmed  by  history.  It  is  asserted  as  well  as  implied  in  the 
Word  of  God.  If  not  indispensable  to  Christian  experience, 
apologetic  activity  is  represented  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  author 
of  all  Christian  experience,  as  in  order  to  the  intimacy  of  such 
experience. 

II.  What,  then,  are  the  true  functions  of  apologetics?  What 
should  it  do,  if  it  is  to  realize  its  practical  importance  ? 

1.  It  should  qualify  the  believer  to  vindicate  Christianity 
against  all  assaults.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  should  place  in  his 
hands  the  weapons  with  which  to  repel  each  one  of  the  attacks  of 
unbelief.  Such  is  the  conception  that  many,  perhaps  most,  have 
of  apologetics.  They  regard  it  as  if  it  were  a  great  armory.  In 
their  view,  the  Christian  has  only  to  go  to  it  to  find  at  once  the 
particular  answer  that  he  needs  whenever  in  any  way  the  hope 
that  is  in  him  is  deniad.     No  mistake  could  be  greater. 

The  attacks  on  our  faith  are  too  numerous  and  especially  are 
too  various.  **  It  is  true,"  as  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith  has  said,  **  that 
the  questions  under  debate  are  ever  essentially  the  same  :  for  God 
and  man  and  the  universe  remain  essentially  the  same  from  age 
to  age ;  and  the  questions  are  ultimately  about  them  and  their 
relations.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  form  of  the  conflict  or  its 
weapons  remain  or  can  remain  the  same  ;  these  change  with  the 
changes  of  age  and  nations  and  philosophies  just  as  mucn  and  as 
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surely  as  do  the  armaments  of  war."  Hence,  the  weapons  of 
yesterday  are  out  of  date  to-day.  The  Analogy  of  Butler,  well- 
nigh  perfect  though  it  is  for  its  specific  end,  does  not  meet  the 
most  pressing  issuer  now.  The  battle  is  no  longer  with  deism,  as 
when  the  great  Bishop  of  Durham  wrote.  The  objections  that 
we  must  answer  are,  as  we  have  seen,  those  raised  by  Darwin  and 
Spencer,  by  Hegel  and  Bauer,  by  Ritschl  and  Harnack ;  and 
these  are  new,  at  least  in  form.  Indeed,  these  questions  them- 
selves differ  from  day  to  day.  No  two  Ritschlians  present  the 
same  front.  The  idealism  of  Edward  Caird  calls  for  a  keener 
blade  than  did  HegePs,  if  its  pantheism  is  to  be  laid  bare.  It  is 
vain  any  longer  to  combat  naturalism  on  the  ground  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  natural  selection,  for  Mr.  Spencer  himself  is  conceding 
that.  The  function  of  apologetics,  therefore,  cannot  be  to  furnish 
the  believer  with  ready-made  weapons.  It  is  to  enable  him  to 
make  for  himself  those  which  he  may  require.  Our  science  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  school  in  the  construction  of  arms  rather  than 
as  an  armory.  Its  procedure  is  not  determined  by  casual  attacks 
on  Christianity  at  particular  times  :  but  it  infers  from  the  inmost 
nature  of  Christianity  what  classes  of  attacks  on  itself  are  in 
general  possible  ;  what  false  principles  are  at  the  basis  of  these  ; 
and  what  answers  to  them  may  be  derived  from  the  essential  con- 
stitution of  our  religion.  Thus,  though  it  may  not  give  even  one 
specific  answer,  it  should  qualify  the  believer  himself  to  prepare 
the  answer  to  every  challenge  of  his  hope. 

This,  however,  does  not  mean  tnat  the  answer  will  be  in  any 
case  an  absolute  one.  Christianity  is  a  religion  based  on  facts. 
In  a  profound  sense  **  the  fact  of  Christ ''  is  Christianity.  It  is 
and  is  what  it  is  because  he  is  and  is  what  he  is.  Paul  empha- 
sized this  when  he  wrote  :  **  If  Christ  hath  not  been  raised,  then 
is  our  preaching  vain,  your  faith  also  is  vain''  (1  Cor.  xv.  14). 
But  a  fact  cannot  be  demonstrated.  It  may  be  certainly  true  ; 
it  cannot  be  shown  lo  be  necessarily  so.  Doubt  concerning  it 
may  be  most  unreasonable,  but  it  will  always  be  metaphysically 
possible.  You  are  sure  of  your  own  individuality  ;  you  cannot 
divest  yourself  of  the  consciousness  of  it :  nevertheless,  you 
cannot  prove  it ;  and  the  millions  of  India  to-day  affirm  it  to  be 
an  illusion.  One  cannot  tbink  and  not  admit  that,  if  there  be  a 
triangle,  its  an^^les  must  equal  two  right  angles  ;  but  even  if  one 
sees  and  touches  a  triangle,  there  is  room  for  the  objection  that 
the  senses  are  untrustworthy.  Hence,  apologetics  may  not  be 
expected  to  vindicate  Christianity  absolutely.  You  can  show  that 
one  who  sets  aside  the  testimony  to  the  resurrection  must  rule 
out  all  testimony  as  to  anything,  but  you  cannot  prove  even  such 
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procedure  to  be  metaphysically  impossible.  This  peculiarity 
needs  to  be  emphasized.  Diverse  kinds  of  truth  have  different 
criteria,  and  we  have  no  right  to  expect  in  the  domain  of  facts  the 
demonstration  that  wo  properiy  demand  in  Ihe  sphere  of  necessary 
truth. 

Indeed,  it  would  in  this  case  be  most  unfortunate  were  we  to 
obtain  it.  If  apologetics  could  so  answer  the  objections  to  Chris- 
tianity as  to  render  the  possibility  of  further  objections  incon- 
ceivable, this  would  only  make  the  Christian  life  impossible. 
That  is  essentially  a  life  of  faith,  and  faith  is  ruled  out  by  demon- 
stration. It  can  no  more  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  this  than  it 
can  take  root  save  in  the  soil  of  evidence. 

What,  however,  is  meant  by  the  vindication  of  our  religion 
against  all  assaults  is  that  the  positions  whence  these  proceed  be 
shown  to  involve  more  serious  difficulties  than  does  Christianity. 
It  is  superaatural  and  so  cannot  be  absolutely  vindicated.  It  must 
ever  be  metaphysically  possible  that  the  supernatural,  because 
supernatural,  might  be  contranatural  and  irrational.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  objections  to  Christianity  are  based  on  the  con- 
tranatural, and  so  the  contradictory  and  impossible.  This,  of 
course,  though  not  an  absolute  vindication,  is  a  sufficient  answer. 
For  example,  the  theistic  view  of  ihe  world  with  its  doctrine  of 
creation  must  be  admitted  to  have  its  difficulties.  We  cannot 
explain  creation  dt  nihilo.  The  material  cause  is  wanting.  On 
the  other  side,  however,  all  the  objections  to  theism  must  fall 
back  ultimately  on  the  assumptions,  that  the  material  of  the  world 
was  nothing  ;  that  its  method  was  chance ;  and  that  in  it  all  there 
was  no  purpose.  The  efficient  cause  and  the  final  cause  are  lack- 
ing as  well  as  the  material  cause.  That  is,  chance  working  upon 
nothing  made  the  universe.  **  This,"  however,  as  Mr.  Ballard  has 
well  remarked  {Miracles  of  Unbelief,  p.  55),  "  is  such  a  stupen- 
dous and  absolute  violation  of  all  we  know  to  be  natural  and 
rational  that  all  the  difficulties  of  theism  and  all  the  miracles  of 
Christianity  together  are  literally  as  nothing  compared  with  it." 
In  this  way  and  to  this  extent  should  apologetics  meet  the  objec- 
tions of  unbelief.  It  should  counteract  the  so  common  tendency 
to  evade  or  ignore  them.  It  should  prompt  to  their  immediate 
and  fearless  examination.  It  should  show  that  at  the  bar  of 
reason  and  with  the  weapons  of  reason  Christianity  can  put  all  her 
adversaries  to  confusion. 

2.  The  function  of  apologetics  is  also  positive.  It  cannot 
realize  its  practical  importance,  if  it  confines  itself  simply  to 
answering  the  objections  to  our  religion.  It  is  not  enough  to  prove 
that  these  are  contranatural  and.Jso  must  be  irrational,  whereas 
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Christianity  is  supernatural  and  so  may  be  rational.  The  most 
useful  function  of  apologetics  is  to  rationalize,  so  to  speak,  the 
supernatural.  It  should  show  that  the  Supernatural,  though 
above  reason,  is  congruous  with  it.  Supernatural  revelation  and 
reason  do  not  proceed  along  different  lines,  but  along  one  and  the 
same  line.  The  difference  between  them  is  that  supernatural  reve- 
lation goes  much  farther.  The  difficulty,  therefore,  is  not  that 
reason  cannot  apprehend  supernatural  revelation  :  it  does  do  so  ; 
it  reads  it  in  its  own  language  just  so  far  as  it  can  read  it  at  all. 
The  difficulty  is  that  reason  cannot  comprehend  supernatural  reve- 
lation ;  though  of  the  same  kind  with  it,  the  latter  is  too  large  to 
be  grasped  by  it ;  supernatural  revelation  is  written  in  the  lan- 
guage of  reason,  but  there  is  far  more  of  it  than  reason  can  read 
and  much  even  of  what  it  does  read  it  cannot  appreciate.  In  a 
word,  our  embarrassment  in  the  case  arises  from  the  finiteness  of 
our  reason  and  not  from  the  irrationality  of  the  supernatural.  To 
show  this  is  truly  to  vindicate  our  religion,  and  it  should  be  done 
in  three  respects. 

First,  with  reference  to  the  historical  facts  of  Christianity. 
Take,  for  example,  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour.  This,  accord- 
ing to  apostolic  teaching,  is  the  foundation  of  our  faith  and  hope. 
It  is,  however,  clearly  supernatural  and  incomprehensible.  No 
man  can  understand  *'  the  working  of  the  strength  of  God's 
might  which  he  wrought  in  Christ  when  he  raised  him  from  the 
dead.''  As  to  its  power  and  method,  the  resurrection  is  a  mys- 
tery ;  it  is  above  reason.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  it 
is  out  of  all  relation  to  reason.  On  the  contrary,  reason  can  prove 
the  fact  of  it.  Reason  can  show,  that  no  event  in  history  rests  on 
testimony  so  good  as  that  for  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  ; 
that  if  the  reality  of  this  event  be  denied,  all  the  records  of  the 
past  must,  logically,  be  discredited ;  that  if  Christ  did  not  rise 
from  the  dead,  then  the  fact  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
power  oE  Christianity  for  moral  regeneration,  than  which  no  facts 
are  more  certain  and  conspicuous,  become,  not  mysteries,  but 
manifest  contradictions  and  thus  impossibilities.  That  is,  apolo- 
getics can  show  that  the  tact  of  the  resurrection  is  demanded  by 
other  unquestioned  facts,  if  they  are  not  to  become  utterly  unrea- 
sonable. But  note  the  bearing  of  this  on  the  nature  of  the  power 
and  method  of  the  resurrection.  The  reasonableness  of  these, 
though  not  evinced,  is  at  once  proved.  That,  the  reality  of  which 
reason  herself  requires,  must  be  essentially  rational  even  if  above 
reason.  Otherwise  reason  would  stultify  herself,  which  is  impos- 
sible. This  does  not  mean  that  the  evil  and  so  the  irrational 
cannot  exist  or  cannot  be  jiroved  to  exist.     It  does  mean  that  that 
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must  be  reasonable  whose  existence  is  proved  by  reason's  own 
demand  for  it. 

Secondly,  with  reference  to  the  eternal  truths  of  Christianity. 
These  truths  or  doctrines  are  the  divine  interpretations  of  her 
facts.  Though  too  deep  for  reason  to  fathom,  they  are  not  of  a 
nature  such  that  reason  cannot  investigate  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, apologetics  can  and  should  bring  out  their  congruity  with 
reason  in  various  ways.  For  example,  this  appears  in  that  the 
doctrines  of  our  faith  really  do  interpret  its  facts.  Often  they  go 
far  in  explaining  them.  Thus  in  the  light  of  them  the  facts  are 
seen  to  be  at  least  })ossib]e.  Take  the  fact  of  the  creation.  Do 
what  we  will,  we  must,  the  universe  being  self- evidently  depend- 
ent, assume  that  it  was  created  and  that  it  was  created  out  of 
nothing.  This,  however,  is  a  conception  that  reason  refuses. 
That  something  should  of  itself  come  out  of  nothing  is  a  contra- 
diction ;  and  unbelieving  science  would  herself  recognize  this,  did 
she  not  decline  to  think  whenever  the  question  of  origin  arises. 
But  in  theism  we  have  the  suggestion  of  the  solution.  The  mind 
can  admit  the  conception  of  creation  out  of  nothing  in  view  of 
the  absoluteness  of  the  Creator.  We  can  endure  the  absence  of 
a  material  cause  inasmuch  as  there  is  an  efficient  cause,  and  this  is 
the  self -existent  absolute  One.  Why  should  he  not  *'  call  the 
things  that  are  not,  as  though  they  were  ?''  How  any  being  can 
do  this,  we  cannot  explain  ;  but  that  the  Absolute  Being  can  do 
it,  no  one  can  rationally  deny.  Does  not  this  indicate  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  doctrine  of  God  1  At  least  such  a  doctrine  is  pre- 
supposed by  the  certain  fact  of  the  creation. 

But  apologetics  can  and  should  do  much  more  than  this.  It  can 
often  show  the  truth  of  the  facts  of  Christianity  to  be,  lo  a  con- 
siderable degree,  comprehensible.  Take  the  nature  of  God  as 
revelation  portrays  it.  He  is  a  social  being.  He  must  be,  for 
we  are  made  in  his  image.  God,  however,  has  existed  eternally, 
whereas  rational  creatures  and,  indeed,  the  universe  were  created 
in  time.  For  ages  upon  ages,  therefore,  God  existed  alone.  But 
how  could  this  be  and  he  be  blessed,  if  he  is  essentially  a  social 
being  ?  This  is  the  question  which  Unitarianism  is  bound  to 
answer  and  cannot  answer.  The  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  however, 
removes  this  particular  diiTiculty.  In  the  persons  of  the  Godhead 
we  see  how  God  could  exist  alone  and  yet  not  be  lonely.  Does 
not  this  evince,  at  least  so  far  forth,  the  congruity  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  with  reason?  Only  that  which  is  itself  reasonable 
can  thus  meet  a  demand  of  reason.  And  this  is  not  all.  The 
**  philosophical  aspect''  which,  as  Prof.  IJ.  B.  Smith  says,  can  be 
discerned  in  the  case  of  every  doctrine  of  Christianity,  proves  that 
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the  doctrine,  even  in  those  aspects  of  it  that  are  above  reason,  is 
still  rational.  This  is  so  because  the  philosophical  aspect  of  every 
Christian  doctrine  belongs  to  its  very  significance.  It  is  not  a 
foreign  element,  in  the  doctrine  but  not  of  it.  It  arises  out  of 
the  essential  nature  or  meaning  of  the  doctrine.  Thus  it  is  that 
Goil  exists  as  three  real  persons — it  is  precisely  this  that  explains 
how  he  can  be  the  social  being  that  he  is.  Now  what  is  rational 
in  its  essential  nature,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  it,  must  be 
rational  throughout ;  for  that  nature  cannot  but  be  the  same 
throughout.  If  a  child  can  appreciate  some  of  the  aspects  of  the 
declaration  of  our  national  independence,  he  is  bound  to  believe 
that  he  could  appreciate  them  all  if  he  knew  enough  :  because 
they  are  all  abpects  of  the  same  fact  they  cannot  difier  in  kind, 
but  in  degree  only ;  if  the  lower  are  essentially  appreciable,  so 
also  must  be  the  higher. 

Thirdly,  apologetics  can  and  should  show  that  it  is  precisely 
because  Christianity  is  incomprehensible  that  it  is  reasonable. 
Could  it  be  comprehended  throughout  it  would,  in  view  of  its 
claims,  be  irrational  and,  indeed,  impossible.  By  its  own  state- 
ment it  is  supernatural  because  from  heaven  and  of  God.  How, 
then,  could  it  be  understood  by  human  reason?  The  super- 
natural would  be  no  longer  supernatural  if  it  could  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  natural.  Thus  the  incomprehensibility  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  sign  of  its  truth  ;  and  so  in  bringing  out  this  incom- 
prehensibility, as  apologetics  must  do  in  every  attempt  to  ration- 
alize Christianity,  apologetics  does  but  present  the  final  and,  in 
view  of  all  that  has  gone  before,  the  convincing  proof  of  its  essen- 
tial reasonableness.  To  be  reasonable,  **  the  way  and  the  life  and 
the  truth*'  of  him  who  is  **  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  as  in 
some  of  its  aspects,  as  we  have  just  seen,  it  must  be  open  to 
human  reason,  so  in  others  it  must  bi5  above  it.  This  is  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case.  Hence,  apologetics  should  rationalize  our  faith. 
It  should  counteract  the  very  general  tendency  to  regard  it  as  out 
of  all  relation  to  reason  and  so  to  be  held  blindly.  It  should 
dispose  us  to  its  constant  and  diligent  study.  It  should  show  that 
even  when  we  cannot  understand  it  itself,  we  can  always  under- 
stand why  it  should  be  held  ;  and  that  not  the  least  reason  why  it 
should  bo  held  is  that  it  is  above  our  reason.  Such,  then,  are  the 
functions  of  apologetics.  If  it  is  to  realize  its  practical  impor- 
tance, it  mu?t  vindicate  Christianity  both  negatively  and  posi- 
tively. It  must  refute  the  false  principles  that  imderlie  the  preva- 
lent objections  to  it  by  showing  that  these  involve  far  greater 
difficulties  than  even  those  that  may  appear  to  embarrass  our 
religion.     As  one   iias    well    said,    **  In  removing  the   Christian 
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mole-hill,  there  is  of  necessity  created  an  agnostic  mountain.'* 
Then,  positively,  apologetics  must  rationalize  Christianity,  by  show- 
ing that  its  facts,  while  mysterious,  are  so  bound  up  with  the 
system  of  admitted  facts  that  the  latter  cannot  be  real  and  the 
former  not  be;  by  bringing  out  **  the  philosophical  aspect ''  of 
every  one  of  the  doctrines  of  our  faith  ;  and  by  pointing  out  that 
the  mystery  in  which  both  the  facts  and  the  doctrines  of  our 
religion  terminate  is  the  cloud  of  glory  which  by  veiling  indi- 
cates both  the  presence  and  the  nature  of  him  who  is  the  Reason 
of  reason. 

III.  In  closing,  let  us  consider  very  briefl}"  how  the  so  import- 
ant functions  of  apologetics  may  best  be  performed. 

1 .  Its  negative  office  would  seem  to  call  for  such  a  change  in 
our  Church  services  as  would  allow  of  frequent  i)ub]ic  meetings  for 
the  free  discussion,  by  means  of  question  and  answer,  of  the  objec- 
tions to  Christianity.  This  requirement  is  ably  presented  by 
Mr.  Ballard  in  his  chapter  on  **  The  Attitude  of  the  Christian 
Church  *'  in  his  Miracles  of  Unbeliefs  probably  the  strongest  as 
well  as  the  most  striking  of  recent  works  on  the  evidences  of  our 
religion.  According  to  Mr.  Ballard,  a  chiet  reason,  perhaps  the 
chief  reason,  for  the  slow  progress  of  the  Gospel  is  that  public 
opportunity  is  rarely,  if  ever,  given  for  the  expression  and  the 
answering  of  the  intellectual  difficulties  concerning  Christianity 
that  exist  antecedently  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  that  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  however  faithful  and  often  just  because  faithful, 
is  almost  sure  to  suggest  to  more.  These  difficuliies,  it  is  true, 
are  generally  dealt  with  in  books.  But  then  most  persons  need  to 
be  directed  to  the  works  adapted  to  their  particular  cases  ;  to  not  a 
few  these  are  inaccessible  ;  many,  if  they  had  them,  would  still 
require  a  personal  teacher.  Besides  this,  the  desire  for  light  is 
seldom  so  strong  as  the  sense  of  difficulty.  Therefore,  if  light 
be  not  afforded  at  once,  the  difficulty  prevails  ;  he  who  might  have 
been  a  sincere  inquirer  becomes  a  sullen  objector.  His  difficulties 
increase  and  propagate.  What  is  worse,  they  engender  the  feeling 
that  the  Chuich  either  cannot  resolve  them  or  does  not  care  to  do 
80.  To  this  way  of  thinking  Mr.  Ballard  believes  to  be  due  the 
facts  that  in  modern  ''Christian''  England  there  are  four  men 
absent  lor  every  one  present  at  Sunday  services ;  and  that  in 
London,  certainly  one  of  the  most  church -going  cities  of  the 
world,  we  have  four  millions  of  human  beings  unassociated  with 
any  Christian  Churcli.  The  inasses  despise  what  they  call  **  pul- 
pit logic''  and  often  stigmatize  the  pulpit,  sometimes  not  untruly 
if  unkindly,  as  a  **  coward's  castle." 

The   remedy   for   this   deplorable  condition  is,   ot  [course,   the 
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removal  of  the  oflense.  The  decency  and  order  of  public  worship 
would  prevent  the  permission  of  challenges  and  even  of  questions 
while  it  was  in  progriess.  But  might  not  a  meeting  be  held  inva- 
riably immediately  after  the  service  for  all  such  as  had  perplexi- 
ties to  present  or  objections  to  raise  ?  These  would  commonly  be 
similar,  so  that  the  answer  to  one  would  be  the  answer  to  many. 
The  easier  and  the  more  general  could  be  disposed  of  first.  The 
obstinate  objector  could  then  be  dealt  with  at  length  and  when 
few  persons  remained.  The  details  of  the  plan  may  not  now  be 
set  forth,  and  they  would  vary  in  every  case.  The  plan,  however, 
would  seem  to  be  practical ;  and  in  view  of  the  demand  for  it, 
ought  it  not  to  be  adopted  ?  It  has  always  been  in  operation  on 
the  foreign  field,  and  it  is  not  a  little  significant  that  there  the 
growth  of  the  Church  has  been  many  times  more  rapid  than  at 
home.  Nor  would  the  benefits  of  such  a  method  be  confined  to 
the  resolution  of  intellectual  difficulties.  It  is  essentially  the 
method  of  Spener.  So  good  a  movement  as  Pietism  was  when 
at  its  best  was  made  possible  by  just  such  meetings  as  we  are 
advocating. 

'  2.  The  positive  office  of  apologetics  would  seem  to  call  for 
preaching  that  itself  appeals  to  the  reason.  It  should  do  this  by 
its  method.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  human  reason  should  be 
presented  as  the  source  or  the  ground  or  the  measure  of  religious 
truth.  To  regard  it  as  all  or  as  any  one  of  these  is  rationalism. 
The  Gospel  is  from  God  ;  we  receive  it  on  His  authority,  and  we 
accept  it  in  so  far  as  he  has  revealed  it,  whether  we  do  or  do  not 
comprehend  it.  Nevertheless,  because  God  is  the  Reason  of 
reason,  his  message  must  have  its  rational  aspect,  and  we  shall 
both  bring  out  its  divinity  and  consequent  truth  and  commend  it 
to  ourselves  by  evincing  its  reasonableness.  Hence,  the  facts  of 
Christianity  should  be  set  forth,  not  only  in  their  supernatural 
isolation  because  uniqueness,  but  also  in  their  historical  relations  ; 
the  crucifixion,  for  example,  as  the  centre  of  human  history  no 
less  than  the  consummation  of  God's  plan  of  redemption.  So, 
too,  the  doctrines  of  our  religion,  while  they  should  be  preached 
as  divine  and,  therefore,  true  declarations,  should  also  be  pro- 
claimed as  evincing  their  divinity  and  truth  through  their  harmony 
with  reason  ;  the  incarnation,  for  instance,  as  a  mystery  of  God 
and  yet  as  manifesting  its  origin  specially  in  being  the  rational 
answer  to  the  deepest  need  of  man.  That  is,  as  there  should  be 
more  doctrinal  preaching,  so  doctrinal  apologetics  should  enter 
more  largely  into  doctrinal  preaching. 

Preaching  sliould  appeal  to  reason  also  by  its  subject-matter. 
The  proofs  of  our  religion  should  be  frequently  and  fully  set  forth. 
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This  should  be  done  positively,  not  as  refuting  objections,  but 
as  confirming  what  the  preacher  assumes  to  be  believed.  Indeed, 
nothing  is  more  foolish  than  for  the  preacher  to  raise  objections. 
It  is  quite  enough  for  him  to  afford  the  opportunity  for  their 
presentation  in  the  after-meeting  already  referred  to  and  to  discuss 
and  answer  them  then.  The  truth  of  Christianity  may,  however, 
be  established  without  even  suggestirtg  objections  and  in  such  a 
way  that,  were  they  existing,  they  would  be  ruled  out.  Thus  the 
argument  from  prophecy,  the  argument  from  the  self- consistency 
of  Christianity,  the  argument  from  its  early  diffusion,  the 
argument  from  its  historic  effects,  the  argument  from  its  power 
of  recuperation  and  of  self -development  and  of  assimilation, 
the  argument  from  the  comparison  of  it  with  all  other  religions,, 
the  argument  from  its  unique  excellence  as  a  system  of  truth 
or  a  philosophy,  the  argument  from  the  character  and  from 
the  resurrection  of  Christ — any  one  of  these  arguments,  not  to 
mention  others,  may  be  presented  witliout  apparent  apologetic 
purpose  and  in  a  spirit  the  opposite  of  what  the  apologetic  spirit  is 
popularly  conceived  to  be,  but  with  such  true  because  positive 
apologetic  effect  as  often  to  render  negative  apologetics  unneces- 
sary. 

Of  course,  the  objection  arises  that  the  plan  proposed  would 
require  an  abler  ministry  than  we  have.  Yes,  it  would.  To 
conduct  **  in  meekness  and  fear"  such  meetings  as  have  been 
described  would  require  grace  that  not  many  possess,  but  not 
what  **  the  God  of  all  grace  "  does  not  have  and  is  not  ready  to 
give.  It  would  call  also  for  intellectual  preparation  such  as  few 
of  our  students  or  ministers  aspire  to.  It  would  not  be  consistent 
with  a  college  course  devoted,  as  so  often  under  our  elective 
system,  to  almost  all  studies  except  those  of  high  disciplinary 
value  ;  nor  with  the  so  common  comparative  indifference  to  the 
more  fundamental  and,  therefore,  apparently  less  practical  subjects 
of  the  seminary  curriculum  ;  nor  with  the  so  frequent  neglect  on 
the  part  of  our  more  active  pastors  of  severe  and  independent 
theological  study.  It  might  demand  the  addition  of  another  year 
of  required  preparation.  It  might  necessitate  the  liberal  endow- 
ment of  fellowships  for  theological  research.  It  might  call  for  the 
exercise  of  much  more  wisdom  and  firmness  on  the  part  of  Pres- 
byteries in  rejecting  candidates  who  seem  to  be  lacking  in  any  of 
the  three  indispensable  qualifications  of  the  ministry — godliness, 
common  sense  and  aptness  to  teach. 

Yet  all  these  difficulties  do  not  constitute  even  one  real  objec- 
tion to  the  plan  that  this  paper  has  proposed  and  that  it  has 
described,  though  mo?t  imperfectly.     It  is  worked  successfully  on 
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the  foreign  field.  It  is  urgently  demanded  here  at  home.  Who, 
then,  may  say  that  God  would  not  have  us  put  it  into  operation 
or  could  not  give  us  the  power  and  wisdom  to  make  it  succeed  ? 
If  it  be  the  fact,  as  the  latest  census  would  seem  to  prove,  that 
at  last  the  Church  of  our  country  is  failing  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  our  population,  does  not  this  emphasize  the  need  of  a 
different  kind  of  evangelism,  of  a  more  general  recognition  of  the 
practical  importance  of  apologetics,  and  of  a  return  to  what  we 
have  seen  was  so  often  and  so  characteristically  the  method  of  our 
Lord  and  of  his  apostles  ?  So  long  as  man  is  the  rational  animal 
and  religion  is  the  most  rational  of  all  his  concerns,  it  cannot  be 
that  Christianity  can  be  established  by  bare  assertions,  however 
strong ;  by  mere  appeals,  however  fervid ;  by  confused  teaching, 
however  earnest :  it  must  be  that  the  noble  science  which  aims 
to  set  forth  the  rational  side  and  so  the  proof  of  our  religion  will 
ever  be  of  exceedingly  practical  because  of  fundamental  import- 
ance. Just  because  living  Christianity  is  the  result  of  the  work  of 
**  the  Spirit  of  truth,"  and  ultimately  of  this  aloDC,  Christianity 
must  be  made  manifest  as  truth  lo  the  correlate  of  truth ;  and  the 
correlate  of  truth  is  the  reason. 

Princeton.  Wm.  Brej^TON  Grbene,   Jr. 


IV. 
THE  NEW  ERA  IN  EVANGELISM. 

THE  Church  has  entered  upon  a  new  era  in  evangelism.  It  is 
well  characterized  in  the  expression  **  Pastoral  Evangelism," 
and  more  particulariy  defined  in  the  following  words  of  Eev.  J. 
Wilbur  Chapman,  D.D.:  **  While  we  believe  there  is  always  a 
place  for  the  evangelist,  and  never  a  better  place  than  lo-day,  yet 
we  are  sure  that  the  majority  of  pastors  must  do  their  own  evan- 
gelistic work.''  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  inquire  con- 
cerning this  new  era,  as  to  its  origin,  its  meaning,  and  its  probable 
outcome. 

I.    The  Origin. 

There  was,  to  begin  with,  a  certain  sentiment — it  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  theory — whicb  haa  obtained  in  the  Church,  that  the 
pastor  was  not  intended  to  be  nor  expected  to  be  distinctively  a 
soul-winner.  And  this  sentiment  was  not  altogether  unreason- 
able, because  the  pastor  is  not  primarily  a  soul-winner,  and  is 
not  so  represented  in  the  New  Testament.  His  first  duty  is  to  the 
flock  of  God,  as  one  of  its  under  shepherds. 

We  properly  discriminate  between  the  chief  duty  of  the  min- 
istry and  the  chief  duty  of  the  Church.  The  first  duty  of  the 
Church,  as  such,  is  to  the  perishing  world  ;  the  first  duty  of  the 
ministry  is  to  the  membership  of  the  Church.  If  each  be  observed 
in  due  proportion  the  largest  progress  will  be  made  ;  and  if  the 
pastor's  first  duty  is  faithfully  discharged,  the  first  duty  of  his 
people  will  not  be  neglected. 

But  this  never  meant  that  the  duty  of  the  pastor  ended  with 
his  believing  congregation.  Far  from  it.  It  only  stated  an  order 
of  precedence.  It  no  more  meant  that  the  pastor  was  to  slight 
the  unsaved  than  it  means  that  a  father  is  to  slight  his  children 
because  his  first  duty  is  to  his  wife.  Indeed,  the  saved  and 
unsaved  are  so  involved  in  all  that  affects  the  growth  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  that  no  pastor  can  do  his  full  duty  to 
believers  who  is  not  zealous  for  the  salvation  of  anbelievers. 

This  imperfect  conception  of  the  pastoral  work  was  not  delib- 
erately formulated  and  practiced,  so  that  the  ministry  coolly  aban- 
doned all  efforts  at  aggressive  evangelism.     But  whether  it  was 
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formulated  or  not,  it  was,  certainly  adopted  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  Preaching  became  more  and  more  circumscribed.  Pas- 
toral work  became  more  and  more  self-centred.  Ministers  were 
distinctly  charged  with  neglecting  the  so-called  "  masses,"  and 
had  too  little  to  plead  in  reply.  Evangelism  became  with  the 
majority  of  them  a  lost  art.  The  Church  was  compelled  to  grow 
largely  out  of  itself  by  natural  increase,  rather  than  by  gains 
from  the  outlying  world,  and  we  were  threatened  with  spiritual 
dearth  and  stagnation. 

Then  it  happened  in  the  good  providence  of  God  that  a  certain 
class  of  men  appeared,  both  as  a  protest  against  this  state  of 
affairs  and  corrective  of  it.  Not  unnaturally  these  men  came 
from  the  ranks,  and  there  began  the  era  of  Lay  Evangelism. 

It  was  first  of  all  a  protest.  The  first  meaning  of  it,  if  it  had 
been  given  voice,  was  the  earnest  cry  of  the  consecrated  laity  to 
the  mistaken  clergy  :  **  If  you  will  not  go  out  after  these  perish- 
ing people,  we  will ";  and  we  may  well  thank  God  for  it  with  all 
our  hearts.  Out  of  this  laymen's  movement  have  come  some  of 
the  most  pronounced  religious  features  of  the  present  day.  Much 
of  the  splendid  lay  activity  of  the  age  came  out  of  it,  enriching 
many  a  sphere  of  religious  endeavor.  More  devotion  to  the  Bible 
as  the  personal  guide  of  life  came  out  of  it.  A  more  natural 
spirit  and  manner  in  the  religious  life  came  out  of  it.  It  had  also 
a  yet  broader  influence.  It  turned  the  attention  of  the  entire 
Church  to  the  members  of  that  large  class  which  Mr.  Moody  was 
accustomed  to  call  **  The  Tin-bucket  Brigade,"  upon  whom  we 
seemed  to  be  losing  our  hold,  and  many  an  effort  now  organized 
in  their  behalf  is  largely  due  to  its  influence.  And  beyond  all 
else,  it  was  the  means  of  winning  a  multitude  of  precious  souls  to 
the  Master. 

And  yet  the  Church  was  never  heartily  satisfied  with  lay  evan- 
gelism. Some  of  our  most  devoted  ministers  held  that  there  was 
no  explanation  and  no  excuse  for  it  except  as  the  divine  rebuke 
of  a  nc«:ligent  Church.  Others  accepted  it  in  part  and  attempted 
to  distinguish  between  this  evangelist  and  that.  But  very  few,  if 
any,  accepted  it  without  reservation. 

During  the  era  of  its  adoption  many  thoughtful  and  kindly- 
criticisms  of  its  ])riuciples  and  methods  appeared  in  the  periodicals 
of  the  Church,  notably  the  Princelnn  Revieiv,  In  the  number  of 
this  Revieiv  for  July,  1878,  Prof.  W.  G.  Blaikie  wrote  from  Scot- 
land for  the  benefit  of  American  readers  an  admirable  article  on 
*'  Methods  of  Home  Evangelization,"  in  which  he  reviewed  the 
principal  methods  by  which  it  had  been  attempted  to  recover  the 
lapsed  populations  of  his  own  land.     This  article,  however,  was 
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virtually  a  plea  for  a  better  system  of  evangelism  than  that  which 
was  then  so  popular.  In  the  course  of  it  he  introduces  the  fol- 
lowing remarks:  **  The  'Free  Lance'  is  a  very  useful  soldier, 
so  long  as  he  works  in  harmony  with  the  general  sentiment  and 
common  sense  of  the  Christian  community.  But  he  can  hardly 
be  taken  into  account  as  contributing  in  any  considerable  degree 
to  the  evangelization  of  the  whole  community.  Nur  would  it  be 
wise  to  encourage  indefinitely  this  form  of  philanthropy.  Inter- 
esting as  an  exception,  it  would  be  undesirable  as  a  rule.  Home 
evangelization  is  undoubtedly,  in  the  first  instance,  the  duty  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  its  Church  capacity.  Individuals  are  not 
so  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  the  Church  Catholic,  and  are 
more  liable  to  be  guided  by  crotchets  or  individual  impulses. 
We  may  welcome  the  labors  of  all  good  men  working  by  them- 
selves, without  having  any  special  favor  for  that  form  of  Christian 
activity.'' 

In  the  Princeton  Review  for  April,  1877,  appears  a  very  fine 
article  on  **  Evangelists  and  Lay-Exhortera,"  by  the  Eev.  J.  M. 
P.  Otts,  D.D.,  being  in  part  a  review  of  Headley's  Evangelists 
in  the  Church,  In  this  article  the  author  discusses  the  evangelist's 
office  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament  and  exercised  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  and  then  proceeds  to  deal  with  lay 
evangelism  in  vigorous  terms.  Extended  quotations  might  be 
given  to  illustrate  that  judgment  of  which  Dr.  Otts  was  a  worthy 
representative  ;  but  space  permits  only  a  few  characteristic  sen- 
tences:  **  There  are  many  in  these  modern  days  called  evan- 
gelists who  are  not  evangelists  in  any  Scriptural  or  true  sense  of 
the  word.  They  are  merely  peripatetic  and  irregular  preachers 
who  oftentimes  run  before  they  are  sent  and  come  before  they  are 
wanted.     They  have  no  constitutional  place  in  the  Church." 

Mr.  Moody,  of  course,  was  the  first  of  the  lay  evangelists  of 
this  period — first  in  time,  character  and  influence.  And  the  whole 
Protestant  Church  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  believed  in  him.  Who 
will  deny  that  he  was  a  veritable  providential  agent,  **  called  of 
God  as  was  Aaron,"  qualified  by  divine  discipline  and  sent  upon 
a  peculiar  mission?  Whatever  may  be  said  of  his  co-laborers, 
something  else  and  something  more  must  be  said  of  their  great 
leader.  They  are  often  classed  with  Moody,  but  Moody  out- 
classed them  all.  Nay  ;  he  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  same 
class.  He  was  in  a  class  by  himself.  This  is  particularly 
emphasized  in  the  way  in  which  Moody  was  led  into  evangelism. 
It  was  of  no  set  purpose  or  predetermined  plan,  as  it  was  with 
many  who  followed  him.  On  his  first  visit  to  England,  when 
introduced  to  an  audience  in  Exeter  Hall  as  **  *  Eeverend  '  Mr. 
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Moody,"  he  arose  and  said,  "  I'm  not  the  '  Reverend  '  Mr.  Moody 
at  all.  I'm  plain  Dvfight  L.  Moody,  a  Sunday-school  worker!" 
Yet  Mr.  Moody  in  part  created  and  in  part  inspired  a  system 
which  will  always  be  associated  with  his  name.  Lie  himself 
declined  ordination,  and  so  encouraged  others,  who  had  no  such 
discipline  as  he,  to  preach  the  Holy  Gospel  without  any  ecclesias- 
tical sanction  or  control.  He  organized  a  Church  with  no  denom- 
inational affiliations  and  contributing  little  to  the  broad  benevo- 
lences of  the  Church  at  large.  He  founded  schools  for  the 
training  of  men  and  women  to  follow  in  the  same  line  of  inde- 
pendent thought  and  labor.  So  that  the  author  of  this  article  has 
been  accustomed  to  say,  *'  I  believe  in  Moody,  but  not  in 
Moody  ism." 

Dr.  Otts,  in  the  article  to  which  we  have  referred,  made  sub- 
stantially the  same  distinction  twenty-five  years  ago.  He  claimed 
that  Mr.  Moody  was  **  constructively  ordained  to  the  work  of  an 
evangelist  by  the  general  consent  and  approval  of  the  ordained 
ministry  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church."  But  Dr.  Otts  adds  : 
"  We  have  come  into  collision  with  men  who  claimed  to  be 
followers  of  Mr.  Moody,  but  who  evidently  neither  knew  him 
nor  were  known  of  him.  They  are  like  Mr.  Moody  only  in  the 
one  point,  that  each  one  of  them  runs  around  with  a  Bagster 
Bible  in  hand." 

Mr.  Moody,  however,  was  chiefly  responsible  for  Moodyism  ; 
and  Moodyism,  unlike  Moody,  was  a  strange  conglomeration  of 
the  most  diverse  qualities.  It  meant  much  that  was  intensely 
earnest,  vital  and  evangelical ;  but  it  meant  much  also  that  was 
crude,  mistaken  and  divisive.  It  often  meant  the  disparagement 
of  the  regular  ministry  and  of  those  peculiar  ordinances  of  organ- 
ized religion  which  the  ministry  is  commissioned  to  administer. 
Consequently  it  meant  the  incoming  of  a  host  professing  to  be 
teachers  who  had  no  true  call  to  such  an  office,  who  despised  theo- 
logical cducati(^n,  who  neither  were  nor  would  bo  ordained  even  if 
they  could  have  been,  who  seemed  to  think  it  gave  them  standing 
both  with  God  and  men  to  parade  their  lack  of  theological  educa- 
tion and  even  conceal  the  name  of  their  denomination,  if  indeed 
they  belonged  to  any.  Their  judgment  was  expressed  in  the 
words  of  one  who  publicly  declared  that  he  had  entered  a  theo- 
logical seminary,  but  felt  compelled  to  leave  it  for  the  good  of  his 
soul !  He  has  since  left  the  Evangelical  Church — perhaps  for 
the  same  reason. 

It  is  admitted  that  there  were  skillful  and  useful  men  among 
these  lay  evangelists  ;  but  the  system  which  they  represented  was 
sadly  at  fault  in  its  very  first  principles.    Apart  from  the  evangel- 
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ists  themselves  there  were  certain  features  of  the  system  which 
became,  after  a  time,  burdensome,  to  say  the  least.  These  were 
what  may  be  called  the  spectacular  features.  The  condition — 
usually  an  inviolable  one — that  there  should  be  union  services  in 
order  to  insure  a  crowd ;  the  confining  of  effort  to  the  cities 
and  large  towns  for  a  similar  reason,  to  the  utter  neglect  of 
many  a  small  and  destitute  village  where  the  Gospel  was  seldom 
if  ever  proclaimed ;  the  sinking  of  all  ministerial  personality 
and  authority  in  abject  submission  to  the  will  and  word  of  the 
evangelist ;  the  stultifying  of  experience  and  training ;  the  im- 
posing choir  with  its  wretched  but  '*  catchy  "  music  and  all  the 
nameless  paraphernalia,  furnished  and  maintained  at  excessive 
cost — such  were  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  features  in  the 
evangelism  out  of  which  we  are  now  emerging. 

The  system  was  accepted,  as  perhaps  it  should  have  been.  It 
was  not  a  perfect  system  ;  but  it  was  the  best  that  offered.  We 
knew  we  were  not  reaching  and  saving  the  souls  about  us  as  we 
might  and  as  we  should  have  done  ;  and  we  welcomed  those  who 
came  in  the  Saviour's  name  to  help  us.  We  would  do  so  again 
under  similar  circumstances  and  plead  the  Saviour's  own  rebuke 
of  the  apostle  John,  when  John  forbade  one  to  cast  out  devils  in 
Jesus'  name  because  he  followed  not  in  their  company. 

But  in  course  of  time  the  defects  of  the  system  began  to  involve 
its  decay.  Mr.  Moody  himself  seemed  to  realize  this.  He  cer- 
tainly greatly  modified  his  methods  in  his  later  years.  The  churches 
which  he  had  abandoned  for  the  immense  tabernacles  of  his  early 
campaigns  were  again  utilize^  almost  exclusively,  and  the  minis- 
ters whom  he  had  at  first  (to  say  the  least)  belittled  were  the  more 
and  more  called  to  his  aid. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  sentence  in  the  entire  volume  of  W. 
E.  Moody's  Life  of  his  father  is  in  these  words :  *  *  In  his  later  years 
he  worked  more  in  harmony  with  the  ministers,"  and,  as  we 
know,  he  called  fewer  laymen  and  more  ministers  to  his  aid.  So 
it  came  to  pass  that  Mr.  Moody's  chief  adviser  and  assistant  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  an  ordained  clergyman,  and  when  Mr. 
Moody  passed  away  this  clergyman  became  the  recognized  leader 
in  American  evangelism.  Still  later  the  control  of  Mr.  Moody's 
school  passed  into  the  hands  of  another  orglained  minister  imported 
from  abroad.  Thus  the  situation  assumed  an  entirely  new  aspect 
and  a  new  era  dawned  upon  our  religious  world. 

II,  Such^  then,  appears  to]be  the  origin  of  the  present  movement. 
What  then  of  its  meaning  ? 

Mr.  Moody  has  no  successor.     His  influence  will  indeed  abide. 
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His  schools  will  no  doubt  be  operated  for  some  time  upon  the 
principles  which  he  established,  and  some  attempt  will  be  made  to 
perpetuate  his  methods ;  but  Moodyism  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  new  movement  is  a  positive  reaction.  It  is  Moodyism  turned 
upside  down.  It  is  true  that  there  are  still  lay  evangelists,  and, 
what  is  still  better,  there  are  hosts  of  laymen  engaged  in  soul- 
winning  who  do  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  **  evangelists.'*  This 
latter,  as  has  already  been  noted,  is  to  a  great  extent  the  fruit  of 
Mr.  Moody's  labors.  But  lay  evangelists  are  no  longer  to  the 
fore.  The  evangelistic  leaders  are  ordained  ministers,  and  under 
their  wise  direction  other  ministers  are  learning  to  *'  do  their  own 
evangelistic  work."  Pastors  assist  pastors,  as  they  did  in  the 
days  before  lay  evangelism  occupied  the  field ;  Presbyteries 
appoint  evangelistic  committees  and  hold  evangelistic  confer- 
ences, while  the  whole  great  movement  is  controlled  by  the 
highest  courts  ot  the  Church. 

The  first  and  best  meaning  of  all  this  is  a  return  to  the  true, 
Scriptural  understanding  of  the  evangelistic  office.  It  is  only 
within  the  past  generation  that  a  broad  distinction  has  been  drawn 
between  the  pastor  and  ttie  evangelist.  Indeed,  the  word 
**  evangelist"  as  we  have  been  employing  it,  is  a  positive  mis- 
nomer, unknown  to  our  Presbyterian  nomenclature.  **  Pastor" 
and  **  evangelist  "  do  not  represent  two  distinct  offices,  but  rather 
separate  functions  of  one  and  the  same  office.  The  pastor  has 
always  been  an  evangelist.  It  was  never  otherwise  in  apostolic 
days.  They  who  were  appointed  to  feed  the  flock  of  God  were 
expected  to  add  to  its  numbers.  The  bishop  was  also  an  ambas- 
sador for  Christ.  Edification  and  conversion  went  hand  in  hand. 
And  so  it  continued  to  be  until  the  advent  of  Moodyism  upset  our 
theories.  Baxter,  Chalmers,  Newman  Hall  and  Spurgeon — these 
names  are  but  illustrations  of  the  one  indivisible  vocation  in  the 
exercise  of  its  twofold  work.  What  an  unspeakable  blessing  it 
will  be  to  the  Church  if  the  present  movement  shall  indeed  mean 
this  !  and  if  the  divisive  influence  of  lay  evangelism  shall  be  cor- 
rected !     It  will  be  a  wonderful  inversion. 

There  was  little  place  in  Moodyism  for  pastoral  evangelism — it 
was  no  distinctive  part  of  the  system.  The  pastors  were  never 
organized  for  such  work  as  this  ;  they  were  never  organized  at 
all,  except  in  a  way,  in  preparation  for  a  brief  revival  season. 
When  lay  evangelism  entered  its  protest  against  the  neglect  of 
systematic  soul-winning  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  it  did  little  to 
correct  the  evil  which  it  deplored.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  it  actually  increased  it.  Because  it  was  not  only  a 
virtual  reflection  upon  ordination,  which  tended  to  discredit  it; 
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but  its  methods  served  to  paralyze  the  pastoral  evangelism  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  undertaken.  Evangelism  became  the 
prerogative  of  the  few,  and  was  represented  as  an  exceptional 
endowment.  It  became  also  the  work  of  the  infrequent  season 
and  the  unusual  opportunity.  It  was  not  set  forth  emphatically  ■ 
as  the  bounden  and  continuous  privilege  ot  every  preacher  of  the 
Gospel. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Moody  held  for  a  while,  in  one  period  of  his 
career,  evangelistic  conferences,  with  the  view  of  stimulating  the 
Churches  to  nobler  endeavor.  But  there  was  no  specific  attempt 
at  the  development  of  an  evangelistic  pastorate  and  no  distinct 
training  of  ministers  in  evangelistic  methods.  On  the  contrary, 
there  was  the  very  reverse — the  systematic  training  of  laymen, 
who  were  never  to  be  anything  more  than  laymen,  and  that  only 
by  means  of  short  and  very  incomplete  courses  of  study,  and  the 
intruding  of  "Such  into  the  place  of  the  accredited  teacher  of 
doctrine  and  morals  and  into  the  work  which  the  pastor  should 
have  been  encouraged  to  habitually  undertake.  Upon  this  sys- 
tem, therefore,  the  systematic  work  of  soul-winning  must  await 
the  coming  of  the  evangelist  and  must  be  abandoned  when  he 
took  his  departure. 

But  how  changed  already  is  the  situation  !  There  is  already  a 
return  to  the  proper  conception  and  the  proper  method  of  the 
ministerial  office.  Evangelism  and  the  pastorate,  joined  together 
of  God,  have  been  reunited,  and  may  God  forbid  that  they  should 
ever  again  be  put  asunder. 

III.  We  reach,  then,  the  third  and  most  important  division  of  the 
subject  and  inquire  concerning  the  probable  outcome. 

If  we  have  indeed  returned  substantially  to  the  Scriptural 
method,  may  we  not  safely  prophesy  a  large  and  glorious  out- 
come ?  Given  the  right  means,  may  we  not  certainly  expect  the 
proportionate  blessing  ?     Assuredly. 

It  is  true  that  everything  depends  upon  the  Divine  Spirit ;  that 
all  effort  is  fruitless  without  His  gracious  operation.  This,  we 
might  almost  say,  is  more  than  true.  It  is  so  profoundly  and 
emphatically  true  that  at  times  it  amounts  to  the  veriest  platitude. 

We  say  it  by  rote  ;  we  trust  to  it  too  blindly.  We  often  act  as 
though  everything  depended  upon  the  Divine  Spirit,  even  to  the 
supply  of  that  for  which  we  ourselves  are  fully  responsible.  We 
seem  to  expect  the  Saviour  not  only  to  raise  the  dead,  but  first 
also  Himself  to  take  away  the  stone  that  seals  the  sepulchre. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Paul  may  plant  and  Apollos  water,  while 
God  must  give  the  increase ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  Paul  or 
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some  one  else  must  plant  and  plant  good  seed  at'  that ;  and  water 
also,  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way,  or  God  will  not  give 
the  increase.  There  is  a  planting  and  a  watering  that  God  will  not 
do  for  us ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  God  is  pledged  to  the  increase  if 
the  previous  conditions  be  fulfilled. 

The  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  are  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary. Sometimes  His  power  is  exhibited  in  a  mighty  work 
of  grace,  to  all  appearance  independent  of  human  effort.  But 
He  invariably  works  also  with  all  those  whose  labors  He  can  con- 
sistently bless.  Every  minister  in  the  Church  may  win  souls,  and 
win  them  in  considerable  numbers,  who  will  go  about  it  in  the 
right  way  ;  and  to  wait  upon  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  we  sometimes 
do,  is  simply  an  attempt  to  cover  our  own  ineflBciency.  '*  Bring 
ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse,''  said  the  Lord  of  Hosts  by 
the  mouth  of  Malachi.     Income  and  outcome  are  proportionate. 

So,  though  we  may  have  returned  substantially  to  the  Scriptural 
method,  there  are  yet  certain  conditions  to  be  met  before  we  can 
be  sure  of  ihe  outcome.  Some  of  these  are  self  evident — they 
need  not  be  mentioned.  There  are  some  others  which  may  be 
briefly  discussed. 

1.  If  there  is  to  be  any  large  and  gracious  outcome  to  the  pres- 
ent movement,  it  seems  imperative  that  our  pastors  make  such  a 
readjustment  of  their  usual  occupations  as  shall  give  them  more 
opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  things  distinctly  spiritual.  This 
is  needed  in  their  own  lives  to  begin  with,  and  then  in  their  par- 
ishes. 

The  ministry  of  to-aay,  particularly  the  city  ministry,  has  been 
crowded  into  the  condition  of  Martha  of  Bethany,  **  cumbered 
about  much  serving,"  so  that  it  gets  with  Mary  to  the  Master's 
feet  all  too  seldom.  If  there  is  one  sentiment  above  all  others 
which  we  ought  to  lay  to  heart  in  this  connection,  it  is  that 
expressed  in  one  of  our  most  beautiful  Gospel  songs : 

'*  Take  time  to  be  holy, 
Speak  oft  with  thy  God." 

And  many  of  us  will  answer,  '*  Alas,  true  I  But  I  am  not  able  to 
take  the  time.  My  engagements  are  more  than  I  can  meet.  1 
keep  the  vineyards  of  others  ;  my  own  vineyard  I  cannot  keep." 
There  must  be  some  change  effected  in  all  this  by  some  means. 
We  ministers  have  had  too  mucli  to  do  with  semi-secular  affairs 
and  too  many  duties  have  been  devolved  upon  us  that  ought  to 
rest  on  others'  shmilders.  Schools,  hospitals,  benevolent  socie- 
ties, cliurch  buildings  and  even  mission  boards,  not  to  mention 
political  and  commercial   concerns — these  have  turned   us  aside 
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from  spiritual  work  and  culture.  It  is  reported  of  the  late  Dr. 
Purves,  then  a  pastor  in  Pittsburg,  that  on  one  occasion,  referring 
to  the  multitude  of  his  special  engagements,  he  remarked  humor- 
ously but  pathetically,  that  **  his  pastoral  cares  seriously  interfered 
with  his  regular  business."  This  has  been  all  too  true.  Many  a 
pastor's  regular  business  has  been  outside  his  pastorate. 

Of  course  the  pastor  will  have  much  to  do  outside  his  pas- 
torate. He  ought  to  be  interested  in  every  good  work,  and  surely 
the  Church  at  large,  with  its  great  agencies,  and  even  the  general 
public,  has  some  claim  upon  his  time.  But  he  ought  not  to 
forget  that  his  is  a  spiritual  office — to  use  a  good  old  English 
expression,  '*  the  cure  of  souls."  When  the  minister  is  in  any 
way  led  away  from  this,  to  become  a  mere  **  man  of  affairs,"  he 
loses  caste  and  influence.  He  is  not  distinguished  from  others  as 
he  should  be.  The  change  tells  upon  his  life,  his  language,  his 
very  countenance  ;  and  it  is  not  remarked  of  him  as  the  Shunam- 
mite  remarked  of  Elisha  when  she  said  to  her  husband  :  **  Behold, 
I  perceive  that  this  is  an  holy  man  of  God  that  passeth  by  us 
continually." 

If  pastors  are  to  do  '*  their  own  evangelistic  work,"  they  must 
draw  out  of  other  work  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  them. 
Let  it  be  committed  to  pious  laymen  who  are  not  charged  with 
the  spiritual  responsibilities  which  lie  upon  pastors'  souls — elders, 
deacons  and  others  whoso  offices  are  not  magnified  as  they  should 
be.  If  ihe  laymen,  in  the  present  reaction,  are  to  retire  from  the 
preacher's  place,  let  the  preachers  retire  from  the  layman's  place. 
Let  them  be  brave  enough  to  imitate  the  apostles  of  old  who, 
when  even  the  distribution  of  alms  interfered  with  their  more 
spiritual  labors,  relinquished  it  to  others.  Let  them  find  some 
way  of  saying,  **  It  is  not  reason  that  we  should  leave  the  Word 
of  God  and  serve  tables.  Wherefore,  brethren,  look  ye  out 
(seven)  men  of  honest*  report  whom  we  may  appoint  over  this 
business  ;  but  we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer  and  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Word.'*  If  pastoral  evangelism  is  to  be 
realized,  the  pastor  must  be  in  the  world  less  and  in  the  closet 
more.  There  must  be  more  of  the  monk  about  him.  Yes ;  for 
while  monasticisra  developed  some  of  the  most  egregious  errors, 
it  was  far  from  wrong  in  its  fundamental  principle  that  the 
religious  life  is  developed  chiefly  through  private  meditation  and 
private  prayer  ;  and  ministers  should  have — they  must  have — more 
of  these.  They  must  give  themselves  continually  to  prayer  and 
to  that  ministry  of  God's  holy  Word  which  follows  it.  Here  is 
the  great  lack  which  they  must  supply  in  order  to  supply  the  first 
condition.     They  must  '*  take  time  to  be  holy." 
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2.  The  second  condition  is  the  cultivation  of  the  evangelistic 
style  of  address  in  preaching,  and  of  those  methods  that  are  asso- 
ciated with  it,  in  order  to  win  souls. 

Was  it  unjust  or  uncharitable  to  remark  in  the  opening  of  this 
article  that  evangelism  has  become  with  the  vast  majority  of  min- 
isters a  lost  art?  If  it  is  not  true,  how  comes  it  that  our  Assem- 
bly's Committee  have  been  able  to  find  so  few  who  possess  it? 
Sermonizing  has  become  too  discursive  and  rhetorical.  Preaching 
has  degenerated  into  the  mere  discussion  of  some  sacred  theme. 

In  order,  then,  to  large  and  gracious  outcome  from  the  present 
movement  there  must  be  more  evangelism  in  the  pulpit.  And 
there  certainly  will  be  if  the  first  condition  be  fulfilled.  If  the 
minister  takes  time  to  be  holy,  the  effect  will  appear  in  every 
sermon  he  delivers. 

3.  The  third  condition  is  personal  work.  There  must  not  only 
be  more  evangelism  in  the  pulpit,  but  there  must  be  more  evan- 
gelism out  of  the  pulpit.  Something  like  the  old-fashioned  pas- 
toral visitation  must  be  revived,  but  with  such  changes  in  method 
as  shall  adapt  it  to  these  times.  If  there  is  to  be  any  large  and 
gracious  outcome  from  this  present  movement  there  must  be 
house-to-house  and  man-to-man  evangelism.  Without  this,  what 
can  we  expect  our  preaching  to  accomplish  ?  Shall  we  be  evan- 
gelists only  in  the  pulpit  ?  In  that  event  pastoral  evangelism 
becomes  little  else  than  mere  professionalism.  Suppose  every 
pastor  in  the  Church  were  to  register  a  solemn  vow  that  at  least 
once  a  day  he  would  urge  the  claims  of  the  Saviour  upon  some 
unrepentant  soul,  what  would  it  mean  in  connection  with  pulpit 
evangelism  and  as  supplementary  thereto  ?  But  this  is  exactly 
what  Pastoral  Evangelism  means,  and  nothing  short  of  this— else 
the  expression  is  a  huge  mistake,  a  fallacy,  almost  a  travesty. 

4.  In  order  to  complete  Pastoral  Evangelism  and  the  consequent 
blessing  the  pastor  must  be  more  independent  of  external 
agencies.  There  must  come  down  upon  our  ministry  some  mighty 
vital  influence,  like  electricity  in  the  physical  world,  to  overcome 
the  sad  paralysis  which  Lay  Evangelism  has  promoted.  Our 
watchword  must  mean  to  us  all  that  it  implies  :  '*  Pastors  must  do 
their  own  evangelistic  work.*'  While  it  is  manifestly  true,  as 
Dr.  Chapman  says,  that  **  there  is  always  a  place  for  the  evan- 
gelist,'' it  is  yet  nothing  but  a  reproach  to  us  that  there  is  so  large 
and  imperative  a  place  for  him  in  so  many  congregations.  The 
Evangelistic  Committee  reported  to  the  Assembly  that  it  had 
received  over  682  applications  for  evangelists.  This  may  be 
taken  as  indicative  of  an  awakened  condition  in  the  Church,  and 
as  such  Ave  rejoice  in  it.     But  it  is  not  on  that  account  wholly  to 
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our  credit.  In  a  thoroughly  healthy  spiritual  condition  of  the 
Church  this  would  be  just  682  applications  too  many.  If  any 
pastor  finds  that  he  cannot  reach  the  unsaved  about  him,  then  for 
Christ's  sake  let  him  send  for  an  evangelist ;  but  the  average 
Presbyterian  pastor,  with  his  elders  and  his  consecrated  people, 
ought  to  be  able  to  meet  any  spiritual  exigency — except,  perhaps, 
for  such  occasional  assistance  as  neighboring  ministers  might 
render. 

Toward  such  a  condition,  then,  let  us  labor  and  pray.  Thank 
God  that  we  have  some  pastors  in  our  own  beloved  Church  who 
have  gone  so  far  beyond  others  in  their  knowledge  and  zeal  and 
their  deep  devotion  to  soul- winning  that  we  may  call  upon  them 
to  instruct  and  stimulate  us,  arouse  our  churches  and  show  us  how 
to  address  ourselves  to  the  unsaved  about  us.  But  we  will  thank 
God  even  more  heartily  when  we  shall  have  reached  that  condition 
in  which  the  services  of  such,  though  always  most  welcome,  shall 
not  be  always  necessary.  Such  conditions  being  met  in  the  new 
era  of  evangelism,  we  foresee  some  things  which  it  will  accom- 
plish of  utmost  importance. 

It  will  mightily  increase  our  candidates  for  the  ministry,  a 
matter  of  special  concern  at  the  present  lime,  because,  whatever 
may  be  the  various  causes  of  decline  in  the  number  of  candidates, 
one  reason  certainly  is  that  many  a  pious  young  man  has  honestly 
believed  that  he  could  do  as  much,  or  more,  good  out  of  the  min- 
istry as  in  it.  The  only  answer  to  this  is  for  the  present  ministry 
to  do  more  good — more  real  good — good  that  saves  and  sanctifies. 
Pastoral  Evangelism,  if  it  prevails,  will  answer  the  objection ; 
soul-winning  will  win  soul- winners  also,  and  our  halls  of  sacred 
learning  will  be  filled  again.  For,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  that 
is  positively  and  permanently  attractive  in  the  ministerial  office  to 
earnest  young  men  whose  hearts  the  Spirit  of  God  has  touched 
compared  to  the  sure  opportunity'-  of  leading  their  sinning  and 
dying  fellow-men  to  the  cross  of  the  Crucified. 

Another  thing  that  will  be  accomplished  will  be  a  final  settle- 
ment of  that  stupendous  fallacy  which  is  expressed  in  the  phrase 
'*  The  Salvation  of  Society."  The  salvation  of  men  and  women, 
younger  and  older,  will  settle  that  question.  There  was  little  talk 
about  the  salvation  of  society  until  we  had  become  lax  in  our 
salvation  of  individuals,  and  when  we  abandon  all  our  wretched 
attempts  to  save  men  by  wholesale  and  begin  again  to  imitate 
the  Saviour  as  He  talked  with  a  single  woman  by  Jacob's  well, 
and  a  single  man  who  came  to  Him  by  night ;  when  we  begin 
again  to  go  after  the  single  sheep  which  has  strayed  from  the  fold, 
and  to  hunt  for  the  single  precious  piece  of   money  which  has 
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been  lost  from  the  hand,  there  will  be  less  talk  about  the  salvation 
of  society  because  it  will  be  in  process  of  accomplishment. 

And  much  more  may  be  in  the  outcome.  We  know  not ;  God 
knoweth.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  in  the  deepest,  broadest 
sense  the  old  prophecy  may  be  fulfilled  for  all  who  minister  about 
holy  things  :  **  lie  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver  :  and 
he  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  purge  them  as  gold  and 
silver,  that  they  may  offer  unto  the  Lord  an  offering  in  righteous- 
ness." 

Pittsburgh.  Davjd  R.  Breed. 


BABYLON   AND   ISRAEL :    A  COMPARISON  OF 

THEIR  LEADING  IDEAS  BASED  UPON 

THEIR   VOCABULARIES.* 

ON  the  26  th  of  January  of  this  year,  Prof.  Friedrich  Delitzsch, 
of  Berlin  University,  delivered  an  address  in  the  Sing- 
Akademie  of  Berlin  on  **  Babylon  and  the  Bible,"  on  behalf  of 
the  Gennan  Society  for  the  Exploration  of  Babylonian  Antiq- 
uities. At  the  request  of  the  Emperor  the  address  was  delivered 
again  in  the  palace  of  Potsdam. 

It  is  not  t«x)  much  to  say  that  it  has  caused  a  sensation  in  Ger- 
many. The  twelfth  thousand  has  now  been  published,  and  the 
number  of  replies  and  the  importance  of  the  opponents  have 
scarcely  ever  been  surpassed. 

Before  I  was  aware  of  Prof.  Delitzsch' s  address,  it  had  been  my 
intention  to  make  my  opening  discourse  upon  the  light  thrown 
upon  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Babylonian  monuments,  as  a  kind 
of  review  of  the  new  edition  of  Schrader's  Cuneiform  Inscriptions 
and  the  Old  Testament  This  intention  has  been  changed  slightly 
by  the  reading  of  Prof.  Delitzsch's  dissertation  and  of  the  replies 
to  it  by  Profs.  Barth,  Strack,  Konig  and  Oettli-Greifswald ;  and 
I  have  determined  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  preparation  by  making  a 
complete  comparison  of  the  vocabularies  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Babylonian  and  by  comparing  them  in  all  important  particulars 
>vith  the  vocabularies  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  languages.  The 
results  of  this  investigation  I  shall  present  to  you  under  four 
heads :  (1)  Man  and  His  Natural  Surroundings ;  (2)  Laws  and 
Institutions ;  (3)  Literature  and  Traditions ;   (4)  Eeligious  Ideas. 

Before  entering  upon  the  statement  of  results,  let  me  premise 
that  there  are  four  great  groups  of  Semitic  languages,  which 
may  be  classified  according  to  the  time  of  their  literary  devel- 
opment; Babylonian,  Hebrew,  Aramaic  and  Arabic.  Words 
which   are   of    the    same    radicals,    or  of   radicals   which    have 

*  This  article  was  delivered  as  an  address  at  the  opening  of  the  ninety -first  ses- 
sion of  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  September  18,  1902. 
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changed  according  to  certain  fixed  rules  (corresponding  to  Grimm's 
laws  in  Indo-European),  and  which  in  addition  have  the  same,  or  a 
derived,  or  similar  meaning,  may  be  taken  as  having  belonged 
to  the  primitive  Semitic  language  ;  unless  it  can  be  shown  histori- 
cally or  linguistically  that  one  has  taken  over  the  root  or  the 
meaning  of  another.  The  language  which  varies  most  from  the 
agreement  found  in  the  other  three  will  have  wandered  farthest 
from  the  primitive  Semitic,  or  will  have  severed  connection  first 
from  the  primitive  family.  The  two  languages  which  agree  most 
closely  will  have  continued  the  longest  in  the  closest  relations. 
Now,  some  philologists  have  taught  that  among  these  four  groups, 
Babylonian  and  Hebrew  are  most  closely  allied  in  vocabulary,  and 
some  have  insinuated  that  this  close  alliance  implies  the  deriva- 
tion of  Hebrew  ideas  and  vocabulary  from  the  Babylonian. 

In  looking  at  the  list  of  vocables  used  to  express  the  same  ideas 
in  the  different  Semitic  dialects,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
current  views  of  the  relations  of  the  different  groups  did  not 
correspond  with  the  facts.  You  will  yourselves  notice,  when  I 
come  to  make  more  detailed  statements,  that  the  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  are  much  more  similar  in  root  and  meaning  than  either  is 
like  the  Babylonian,  and  although  I  have  not  finished  my  com- 
parison with  the  Arabic  along  all  the  lines,  it  is  my  present  con- 
viction that  the  same  will  be  found  true  of  it — i.e.,  that  it  is  more 
closely  connected  with  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  than  with  the 
Babylonian.  I  did  not  depend  for  this  assertion  on  special  lists  of 
vocables.  I  have  gone  to  the  trouble  of  counting  all  the  roots 
and  vocables  beginning  with  the  letter  r  (one  of  the  letters  which 
change  most  infrequently  in  the  Semitic  dialects)  which  occur  in 
Hebrew,  Aramaic  and  Babylonian,  up  to  the  word  25*^,  with  the 
result  that  I  find  the  agreements  between  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
to  be  fifty-six  per  cent.,  against  twenty-nine  per  cent,  between 
Hebrew  and  Babylonian. 

My  second  premise  is  that  the  nations  or  races  which  predomi- 
nate over  the  thought  and  persons  of  others,  influence  the  ideas 
and  language  of  the  subject  peoples  in  such  a  marked  way  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  this  influence  in  the  mind  of  the  student  of 
laniruage.  If  Babylonian  influenced  the  Hebrew  in  the  degree 
which  some  claim,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  the  specific  Baby- 
lonian ideas,  and  these  ideas  as  embodied  in  recognizable  forms  of 
words,  have  been  adopted  by  the  Hebrews.  Let  me  illustrate  and 
enforce  this  point. 

II  we  open  the  Syriac  chronicle  of  Joshua  the-  Stylite  at  any 
part,  wo  shall  find  that  the  vocabulary  is  marked  by  foreign 
words,  mostly  proper  and  official  names  and  names  of  things. 
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These  words  determine  for  us  the  age  of  the  chronicle,  and  also 
the  breadth  and  depth  and  direction  of  the  inflaence  which  was 
exerted  upon  the  Edessene  Syrians  from  without.  In  this  book 
most  of  the  proper  names  are  Greek,  Latin  and  Persian,  as  are  also 
most  of  the  names  of  government  and  military  officials.  The  eccle- 
siastical officers  have  almost  altogether  Greek  names  :  Greek  also 
are  the  words  hostage,  statue  of  the  emperor,  the  military  turtle,  ark, 
granary,  aqueduct,  air,  litre,  comer,  treasurer,  price,  public  bath, 
basilica,  xenodochium,  park,  eparchy,  province,  hamlet,  paper, 
porch,  public  walk,  lights,  tapers,  censers,  candles,  theatres, 
dancers,  fools,  lewd  behavior,  drinking  cup,  fights  with  wild 
beasts,  clergy,  stole,  cabbage,  mallows,  dog^s  grass,  and  others. 
Latin  are  modius,  nummus,  dux,  bucellatum,  castrum,  comes 
legiones,  ossa,  pretorium  and  palatium.  Hebrew  are  Hosanna, 
tebel,  kabh.  The  names  of  the  months  and  perhaps  some  other 
words  are  Babylonian. 

What  is  true  of  the  chronicle  of  Joshua  is  true,  also,  of  the 
Syriac  Dictionary  in  general.  Every  word  on  page  18  of  Brock- 
elmann's  Syrian  Dictionary  is  Greek  or  Persian,  and  there  is 
not  a  page  of  the  whole  dictionary  which  does  not  contain  a  for- 
eign word.  These  words  are  mostly  Greek  and  Persian,  with  a 
slight  admixture  of  Latin,  Arabic  and  even  Sanscrit.  When  you 
look  at  MacLean's  Dictionary  of  Modern  Syriac,  you  will  find  that 
the  character  of  the  vocabulary  has  changed ;  the  words  are  no 
longer  predominantly  Greek  and  Latin,  but  Turkish,  Arabic  and 
Kurdish.  The  Greek  and  Latin  words  have  been  largely  driven 
out  of  popular  usage.  The  whole  history  of  the  Syriac  language 
for  1500  years  thus  illustrates  the  changes  due  to  the  dominance 
of  foreign  government  and  ideas. 

What  is  true  of  Syriac  in  so  great  measure  is  true  of  other 
languages  in  greater  or  less  degree.  According  to  the  late  Dr. 
Samuel  Kellogg,  nine-tenths  of  the  vocabulary  of  modem  Persian 
are  words  of  Arabic  origin.  Engelmann  has  a  glossary  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  derived  from  ihe  Arabic.  Sanders  has  a  German 
Fremdworterbuch  in  two  large  volumes.  The  English  language, 
while  predominantly  Anglo-Saxon,  Latin  and  French,  has  traces 
of  Celtic,  Arabic,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Greek,  German,  Hebrew  and 
American-Indian ;  and,  in  short,  of  almost  every  language  of  the 
earth  with  whose  people  the  English  have  been  brought  into 
contact. 

Now  the  Hebrew,  no  less  than   other  languages,  was  subject 

to  this  influx  of  new  vocables  under  the  influence  of  new  ideas. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  Hebrew  words  have  been  derived 

from  the   Egyptian.      For  example,   pO,  **  kind,"    of   the   first 
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chapter  of  Genesis,  seems  to  be  certainly  of  Egyptian  origin. 
There  is  no  Semitic  root  that  will  account  for  it,  and  the  Coptic 
word  mvB  has  **  genus,"  **  species,"  as  its  ordinary  meaning. 

Again,  we  can  scarcely  believe  tuat  it  is  chance  merely  which 
caused  the  word  '?^^'^,  **  great  house,  palace  or  temple,"  to  be 
used  neither  in  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  nor  Judges.  We  can 
accouut  best  for  its  appearance  in  1  Samuel,  to  denote  the  great 
house  at  Shiloh,  through  the  influence  ot  the  great  king,  Tiglath 
Pileser  I,  who  lived  about  1100  B.C.,  and  pushed  his  conquests 
and  his  influence  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  word  nnS,  *'  governor,"  which  first  occurs  in  1  Bangs 
X.  15  ;  and  of  the  word  |J|p,  '*  vice- priest  "  or  *'  vice-governor," 
which  was  introduced  into  Biblical  Aramaic  and  later  Hebrew  and 
corresponds  to  tne  Babylonian  shahnu^  **  one  who  takes  the  place 
of  another." 

After  these  premises,  we  advance  to  the  body  of  our  discourse, 
and  shall  proceed,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine  the  vocabulary  of 
the  four  great  languages,  as  it  affects  man  and  his  surroundings. 
The  word  for  body,  nj3,  occurs  in  all  but  Arabic ;  B^flJ  occurs  in 
all ;  nOtJ^J  in  all  but  Babylonian ;  rm,  in  the  good  sense  of 
spirit^  in  Hebrew,  Arabic  and  Syriac ;  in  the  sense  of  spook  in 
Babylonian.  The  following  are  the  same  in  all:  head,  hair, 
beard,  eye,  flesh,  nose,  ear,  heart,  rib,  tooth,  tongue,  hollow  of 
the  hand,  lip.  Hand,  foot,  leg  and  finger  are  the  same  in  Hebrew, 
Arabic  and  Syriac,  but  differ  in  Babylonian.  The  word  for  skin 
is  the  same  in  Babylonian,  Aramaic  and  Arabic,  but  differs  in 
Hebrew.  The  word  for  thumb,  or  big  toe,  is  the  same  in 
Hebrew,  Arabic  and  Babylonian.  The  word  for  skull  is  the  same 
in  Hebrew  and  Babylonian. 

The  general  word  for  clothing  oneself,  B^5^,  is  the  same  in  all 
four  languages,  and  each  has  derivatives  from  this  root  lo  denote 
articles  of  clothing.  But  this  is  the  only  verb  common  to  the 
four ;  the  Hebrew  poetical  word  ^^J^  being  found,  besides,  iu 
Syriac  only. 

The  word  for  shoe  and  the  verb  for  putting  on  shoes  are  the 
same  in  all  but  Arabic. 

There  is  no  common  word  for  cap,  or  hat,  trousers,  stockings 
or  c(^at.  The  nearest  to  a  common  word  is  P"TD,  **  shirt,"  though 
the  kind  of  garment  meant  in  Babylonian  is  doubtful,  and  in 
Arabic  it  means  **  veil." 

The  word  ri|5  ^^^  house  is  found  in  all  four ;  and  with  a  slight 
variation  of    meaning,   |3B^P,  **  tabernacle."     Every  house  had 
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an  opening,  nnS,  with  the  same  name  in  all  four ;  but  Hebrew 
and  Babylonian  alone  close  it  with  a  0^*1,  and  bb  is  found  in 
Babylonian  and  Arabic  alone,  and  is  probably  of  non-Semitic 
origin.     There  is  no  common  word  for  window  or  carpet. 

The  occupations  of  the  men  were  farming  and  herding,  the 
names  for  seed  and  feed  being  the  same  in  all  four  languages. 
The  word  for  garden  is  the  same  in  all.  The  river  that  waters 
the  garden  is  the  same  in  all  but  Syriac,  where  the  word  occurs 
but  with  a  different  meaning.  Tree  is  the  same  in  all  but  Arabic, 
where  the  corresponding  word  means  '*  stick.''  Vegetables,  or 
greens,  are  the  same  in  all  except  that  the  Arabic  refers  rather  to 
grass  for  beasts.  There  is  no  common  word  for  flower.  The 
words  for  wheat  and  onion  are  the  same  in  Hebrew,  Arabic  and 
Syriac ;  and  they  have  a  common  word  for  barley  in  Hebrew  and 
Syriac.  A  common  word  does  not  occur  for  smith.  There  is  a 
word  common  to  the  Hebrew,  Babylonian  and  Syriac  which  is 
used  for  smelting  gold,  silver  and  copper,  and  perhaps  iron  ;  and 
in  Arabic  a  derivative  of  the  same  root  means  pure  silver,  copper 
or  lead.  The  words  for  silver  and  lead  (or  tin)  are  common  to 
all ;  iron  to  all  but  Arabic ;  gold  varies.  All  the  words  for 
baking  and  cooking  vary,  the  Babylonian  having  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  for  **  bake''  or  **  cook,"  in  general.  They 
all  used  the  same  word  for  riding  upon  animals ;  and  the  word  for 
.chariot  is  the  same  in  Hebrew,  Syriac  and  Arabic.  In  Baby- 
lonian, it  is  formed  from  the  same  root,  but  with  a  different  pre- 
formative.     There  is  no  common  word  for  plough  or  plough-share. 

The  domestic  animals  owned  by  the  primitive  Semites  were 
cattle,  for  which  we  have  the  common  generic  word  HDS  and  also 
common  words  for  ox,  steer,  young  cow  and  calf.  Common  to 
all,  also,  arc  the  words  for  mule,  ass,  horse,  sheep,  ram,  goat  and 
dog.  They  all  knew  the  gazelle,  hare,  wolf,  bear,  eagle  or  vulture, 
raven  and  fly  ;  but  not  the  fox  and  lion  by  the  same  name, 
though  they  all  had  names  for  both.  The  Hebrew  and  Baby- 
lonian had  the  same  word  for  turtle-dove  and  the  same  \vord  for 
one  kind  of  owl ;  the  Hebrew,  Babylonian  and  Arabic  denoted 
two  different  kinds  of  moth  by  the  same  words.* 

Looking  at  the  actions  of  man,  we  find  that  they  had  common 
words  for  lying  down  and  for  sleeping.  The  word  for  rising  is  the 
same  in  Hebrew,  Arabic  and  Syriac  ;  the  words  for  standing  and 
washing  are  the  same  in  Hebrew,  Arabic  and  Babylonian ;  and 
the  word  for  sitting  is  the  same  in  Hebrew,  Syriac  and  Baby- 
lonian. 

*  See  farther  in  Delitzaoh,  ABByrUche  Thiernamen, 
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Id  regard  to  the  senses,  we  find  that ''  to  smell  "  is  the  same  in 
Hebrew,  Arabic  and  Syriac ;  '*  to  smell  bad"  is  the  same  in 
Hebrew  and  Babylonian,  and  with  the  added  sense  of  **  evil, 
unfortunate,"  is  the  same  in  all  four  languages.  3lC3  *'  to  smell 
good  "  and  **  be  good,"  is  found  in  all  four ;  as  is  also  DtJ^S,  "  to 
smell  good,  be  pleasing,  smile." 

There  is  no  common  word  for  touch  or  taste. 

They  all  have  the  same  word,  ^052^,  **  to  hear." 

In  regard  to  seeing,  there  is  the  greatest  possible  variety.  The 
Hebrew  nNT  is  the  common  word  in  Arabic  also.     The  Hebrew 

T     T 

poetical  word  Htll  is  the  ordinary  word  in  Syriac.  Neither  is 
found  in  Babylonian,  but  in  their  place  we  have  amdru,  which  in 
the  others  means  **  to  say  "  or  **  command,"  and  baru,  which  in 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  means  **  create." 

**  To  eat"  is  the  same  in  all,  and  nf^tr,  **  to  drink,"  while 
nr\^  is  found  in  all  but  Arabic.     The  words  for  water  and  the 

T     T 

word  131?,  **  wine  "  (or  an  equivalent  from  the  same  root),  are 
found  in  all.  There  is  no  common  word  for  saying,  speaking 
reading,  etc.  The  Hebrew  HOK,  **  to  say,"  is  the  same  in 
Syiiac,  but  in  Arabic  means  **  to  command,"  and  in  Babylonian, 
'*tosee."  HD*!,  '*  to  speak,"  is  in  this  sense  peculiar  to  the 
Hebrew ;  in  Babylonian  the  ordinary  words  are  dabdiu  and 
zakdru:  in  Arabic,  '^I^  and  D'^S. 

The  word  **  to  call"  or  **  to  read  "  is  the  same  in  Hebrew, 
Arabic  and  Syriac,  but  does  not  occur  in  Babylonian,  where  we 
have  7iabu  instead.  **  To  know"  is  the  same  in  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  Ethiopic  and  Babylonian,  but  Arabic  has  a  different  word. 
**  To  be  wise  "  is  the  same  in  Hebrew,  Arabic  and  Syriac  ;  in 
Babylonian  the  word  occurs  but  seldom,  and  means  **  to  under- 
stand." **  To  remember"  is  the  same  in  Hebrew,  Arabic  and 
Syriac,  but  difters  in  Babylonian. 

Passing  on  from  man  in  his  physical  make-up  and  surroundings, 
let  us  glance  at  the  laws  of  the  Babylonians  and  Hebrews,  espe- 
cially as  they  are  illustrated  by  language.  Here  let  me  premise 
that  many  laws  are  the  same  substantially  in  all  society,  being 
necessary  to  the  very  constitution  and  existence  of  the  same. 
Spencer  has  broacrht  this  out  very  clearly  in  his  Data  of  Ethics, 
and  the  Apostle  Paul  endorses  it  in  his  doctrine  of  the  law  of  God 
written  in  the  heart. 

The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  Babylonians  had  the  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  commandments  in  much  the  same  form  as  the  Hebrews 
does  not  prove  that  the  one  nation  derived  these  laws  from  the 
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other.  Besides,  the  characteristic  laws  of  the  Ten  Command- 
meots  are  the  Urst  four  and  not  the  last  six.  Looking,  then,  at 
the  last  six  commandments  of  the  Decalogue  philologically,  what 
reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  the  Hebrews  derived  these 
commandments  from  the  Babylonians  ?  None  whatever,  as  the 
following  facts  will  prove. 

The  nearest  to  a  common  word  for  '*kill"  in  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages is  '^COl).  It  occurs  in  all  except  the  Babylonian.  The  only 
word  from  a  root  "  to  kill/'  which  is  the  same  in  Babylonian  and 
Hebrew,  is  zibu,  i.e.,  nD)!  **  sacrifice.''*  The  nearest  to  a  general 
word  for  stealing  is  DJJ,  which  occurs  in  all  but  Babylonian. f 
The  Babvlonian  does  not  possess  the  Hebrew  words  for  fornica- 
tion and  adultery.  *^1t  and  ^W,  do  not  occur  at  all :  and  HJ?  has 
in  Babylonian  the  meaning  **to  be  angry.''  The  Babylonian  does 
no:  possess  the  characteristic  word  of  the  te\ith  commandment 
non,  **  to  covet." 

-     T    ' 

In  a  country  where  children  were  sold,  or  released  from  filial 
duties  in  accordaoce  with  the  laws  of  adoption,  we  would  not  ex- 
pect to  find,  nor  do  we  find,  the  fifth  commandment  in  its  Old 
Testament  sanctity. 

As  to  the  fourth  commandment,  the  word  sahattu  certainly 
occurs  in  a  calendar ;  but  in  this  calendar  not  only  the  seventh, 
fourteenth,  twenty-first  and  twenty-eighth  days  of  the  month  are 
called  sabattu,  but  also  the  nineteenth.  Prof.  Barth  claims  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  this  calendar  of  Sabbaths  affects  all  the 
months  of  the  years,  or  merely  the  intercalary  months. J 

It  is  not  stated  in  the  calendar  that  any  but  the  king  and  the 
physician  were  to  keep  these  Sabbaths.  The  old  opinion  that 
this  day  is  called  in  the  Babylonian  **  a  day  of  rest  for  the 
heart"  is  now  generally  given  up  ;  and  the  phrase  ndh  libbi  is 
taken  to  mean  '*  placating  the  heart  of  God."  However,  notice 
that  this  word  occurs  in  Syriac  and  Arabic,  as  well  as  in  Hebrew 
and  Babylonian.     It  was,  therefore,  probably  a  primitive  Semitic 

*  The  verb  from  which  this  is  derived  had  not  been  found,  when  Delitzsch  pub- 
lished his  Dictionary.  Two  examples  have  since  come  to  light.  They  are  both 
fonnd  in  the  Assarnasirpal  inscription  of  I  Raw.  iii.  85  and  89.  These  are  both 
doubtful  examples,  however,  since  it  is  necessary  to  give  to  the  la^t  sign  the  unus- 
ual reading  &t,  or  be,  instead  of  the  usual  readinji^  bat,  in  order  to  read  azbe,  in- 
stead of  asbat,  as  was  formerly  universally  done. 

t  May  not  the  primary  meaning  of  this  root  be  "  to  remove,''  "  to  lead  at  the 
Bide?"  See  Lane's  Arabic  Dictionary,  in  loco,  and  compare  the  Hebrew  of  Job 
xxi.  18,  xxvii.  20. 

I  My  colleague,  Prof.  Davis,  informs  me,  however,  that  he  has  himself  examined 
the  original  of  this  calendar,  and  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Sabbath 
days  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  months  of  the  year.  My  own  reading  of  the  pub- 
lished documents  leads  me  to  the  same  conclusion. 
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word.  Notice,  further,  that  both  the  verb  TOlff  and  the  noun 
nSK^  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Hebrew ;  while  only  two 
places  can  be  cited  by  Delitzsch  in  his  dictionary  in  which  the 
verb  occurs,  and  both  of  these  in  syllabaries.  In  one  of  these 
places  it  is  said  to  be  the  synonym  of  gamdru,  '*  to  complete,  or 
destroy, "  and  it  is  on  this  single  word  that  he  bases  his  opinion  that 
sbabatu  means  **  feiem,'*  **to  keep  a  festival."  Now,  according 
to  Delitzsch  and  'Heisaner,  gamdru  means  **  vollkommen  machen," 
**  fertig  sein  "  (i.e.,  to  make  perfect,  be  ready);  and  neither  in 
their  dictionaries  gives  it  the  meaning  of  *'  feiern.'*  In  his  com- 
ment on  the  second  syllabary  Delitzsch  does  not  even  suggest  a 
meaning  for  the  verb.* 

The  noun  is  found  in  the  calendar  above  mentioned.  Delitzsch 
says  truly  that  here  the  days  are  characterized  as  those  on  which 
no  work  could  be  done  :  **  the  king  shall  not  change  his  coat,  nor 
ascend  his  chariot,  nor  sacrifice,  nor  speak  judgment,  nor  eat 
roast  or  boiled  meat.  Moreover,  the  physician  should  not  lay  his 
hand  on  the  sick."  Notice,  none  but  the  king  and  physician  are 
here  specifically  mentioned  as  bound  to  observe  this  day.  Notice, 
secondly,  that  not  every  seventh  day,  but  the  seventh,  fourteenth, 
nineteenth,  twenty- first  and  twenty-eighth  days  of  the  month  are 
to  be  observed.  Finally,  applying  the  test  of  history  to  this  law, 
we  find  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  twenty- 
first  and  twenty-eighth  days  were  not  observed  by  Babylonians  as 
days  of  cessation  from  labor. 

Prof.  Lotz  examined  over  five  hundred  tablets,  and  came  to  this 
conclusion.  I  have  extended  this  line  of  investigation  so  as  to 
cover  2554  Babylonian  contract  tablets,  with  the  following  results  : 
Of  all  the  days  in  the  month,  the  twenty-first  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  had  the  most  contracts  written  upon  it,  to  wit, 
180,  or  more  than  seven  per  cent.;  the  fourteenth  also  is  above 
the  average,  having  eighty-eight,  where  the  average  is  eighty -five. 
The  seventh  and  twenty-eighth  have  five-eighths  and  six-eighths 
of  the  averat^e  due  to  them,  one  having  fifty-four  and  the  other 
sixty-seven.  The  nineteenth  alone  shows  up  as  a  true  day  of  rest. 
Only  eight  out  of  2554  tablets  are  dated  the  nineteenth  of  the 
month,  less  than  one-tenth  per  cent,  of  the  average.  This  nine- 
teenth was  a  fast  rather  than  a  feast  day.  Although  a  Sabbath, 
it  was  not  a  day  of  joy  like  the  Ilebrew  Sabbath,  but  more  like 
the  day  of  atonement.     In  conclusion,  we  may  sum  up  by  saying 

*  He  states  simply  that  there  is  found  '^ein  verbum  sbab&tu  in  maDnigfaoher 
Anwendung  auch  K.  4359,  Obv.  20-28."  According  to  Meissner's  Sapplement, 
we  should  also  compare  ZA.  4274  and  8291^  4159^  Col.  I,  24,  where  **Ud  mit 
der  Ausaprache  u  -— sha-bat-tum  K"«^etzt  wird." 
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that  there  was  probably  a  primitive  Semitic  day  called  Sabbath, 
which  the  Babylonians  and  the  Hebrews  each  developed  along 
different  lines.  The  fact  of  their  both  having  had  a  Sabbath 
corresponds  with  the  record  of  Genesis.  The  fact  of  their  differ- 
ent character  shows  that  the  one  was  not  derived  from  the  other, 
though  they  came  from  the  same  original  institution.  The  first 
commandments  are,  of  course,  absolutely  contrary  to  Babylonian 
ideas,  since  the  religion  of  the  Babylonians  was  practically,  if  not 
essentially,  polytheistic  and  iconodulistic. 

Passing  over  the  civil  laws,  which,  so  far  as  known  from  the 
monuments,  are  largely  laws  of  property,  we  shall  next  look  at 
the  names  of  eoverumental  officials.  Next  to  the  names  of 
articles  of  commerce,  terms  having  to  do  with  government  are 
among  the  most  readily  transmissible  from  one  language  to 
another.  The  catalogues  of  the  official  names  in  Daniel  and  in 
the  New  Testament  illustrate'  this  fact  of  ready  transmission, 
also  such  English  names  as  emperor,  duke,  marquis,  baron,  chan- 
cellor, president,  governor,  senator,  secretary,  et  al.  Now  what 
evidence  is  there  that  the  Babylonians  transmitted  their  govern- 
mental vocabulary  to  the  Hebrews  ?  None  whatever,  except  the 
nnS  mentioned  above.  In  Hebrew  the  supreme  ruler  is  ?|^0» 
and  the  second  in  authority  is  the  lUff ;  whereas  in  Babylonian 
exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case.  T|^pJ  is  the  one  Hebrew  word 
for  ruler  which  is  certainly  found  in  Babylonian.* 

What  is  true  of  rulers  is  equally  true  of  judges.  The  unusual 
Hebrew  word  J^  is  the  only  term  common  to  Babylonian  and 
Hebrew.  Sartenu  and  sakkaltu  are  not  found  in  Hebrew  ;  JDflB^ 
and  pVD  are  not  found  in  Babylonian. 

The  words  for  decrees  and  laws,  also,  differ  almost  in  toto,  and 
there  is  no  linguistic  evidence  whatsoever,  except  that  mentioned 
above,  of  a  governmental  influence  exerted  by  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians  over  the  Hebrews. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  prophets,  those  men  who  stood  so  near 
to  the  rulers  of  Israel,  the  power  behind  the  throne.     It  is  note- 

♦The  other  Hebrew  words  for  raler,  ^?^0,  TJ3,  «^fe71  3nj.  TU,  pp^  p2fp^.  }h. 
jl'n,  n33  ?,  HjT  ?,  and  ^"^J,  are  not  foand  in  Babylonian.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Babylonian  words  for  ruler — kalln,  kaniku,  nagiru,  asharidn,  gngalln,  gnzalln, 
etillu,  labnttu,  shapirn,  shapsu,  latnna,  lammatann,  lulimu,  rabitsu,  gisgaUn 
and  kepn— are  not  to  be  met  with  in  Hebrew.  Sbarish,  which  Delitzsoh  gives  as 
the  possible  reading  of  the  signs  nin-sag  in  Assamasirabal  I,  92,  is  not  accepted 
by  Peiser  in  his  translation  in  the  Keilimchriftliche  Bibliothek,  In  fact,  the  read- 
ing of  the  signs  is  very  donbtful,  as  one  can  see  by  looking  at  the  text  in  W.  A.  I,, 
Vol.  I,  p.  19.  If,  however,  wo  read  with  Delitzsch,  we  would  have  here  a  possible 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  word  D'"5D,  eunuch. 
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worthy  that  neither  K*5J.  iTN^  nor  JUth  occurs  in  Babylonian, 
although  the  root  of  the  first  named  is  found  in  common  use.  On 
the  other  hand,  ihe  Babylonian  words  for  seer — baru,  sha'ilu, 
fishipu,  ^ii,  mashmashu,  mushshakku,  shabru,  and  miidS  tgrte — are 
not  found  in  Hebrew.  Beside  this  evidence  from  the  language, 
we  may  place  that  from  the  historical  documents  recorded  on 
the  monuments.  These  show  that  the  seers  of  Babylon  neither 
claimed  the  high  prerogatives  nor  executed  the  lofty  functions  of 
the  mighty  Hebrew  prophets.  The  records  of  Babylon  and  Assyria 
fail  to  show  a  single  writer,  a  single  speaker,  a  single  preacher  of 
righteousness  and  holiness,  let  alone  any  one  who  can  compare 
with  an  Elijah,  an  Amos,  or  an  Isaiah. 

But  coming  still  inore  closely  to  the  centre  of  the  Hebrew 
religion,  let  us  look  at  their  words  for  priest  and  worship.  The 
Hebrew  knows  but  one  word  for  priest,  JflS,  and  but  one  for  a 
false  priest,  *103 — according  to  Baudissin,  a  word  manifestly 
derived  from  the  Aramaic. 

The  Arabic  and  the  Aramaic  agree  with  the  Hebrew  in  the  use 
of  [lis,  though  the  two  former  may  both  have  derived  it  from 
the  last  named.  But  the  Babylonian  employs  neither  of  these 
words,  though  it  has  an  almost  unlimited  variety  of  hitherto 
unclassified  terras  for  different  kinds  of  priests,  such  as  kalu, 
shangu,  shalu,  pashishu,  shaknu,  ramku,  shangamachchu,  lagaru, 
nisakku,  shukkallu,  machchu,  surraachchu,  surru,  and  musharbidu. 
Not  one  of  these  names  is  ever  found,  in  the  sense  of  priest  at 
least.  Id  Hebrew,  Aramaic  or  Arabic. 

Nor  is  much  more  evidence  of  connection  between  the  religious 
systems  of  the  two  peoples  to  be  derived  from  their  names  for  the 
offenngs.  Prof.  Jastrow,  in  his  most  interesting  and  learned  work 
on  the  religions  of  J3abyiouia  and  Assyria,  gives  the  impression 
that  here  at  least  the  Hebrews  were  largely  influenced  by  the 
Babylonians.*  But  the  tact  that  the  same  things  are  iouna  in 
two  religious  systems  is  no  proof  that  one  system  has  derived  this 
particular  thing  from  the  other.  For  notice,  first,  that  wherever 
you  have  sacrifice  you  will  almost  certainly  have  distinctions 
between  clean  and  unclean  animals — that  is,  between  those  which 
are  proper  for  sacrifice  and  those  which  are  not  proper.  Secondly, 
you  will  almost  always  jlud  some  offerings  daily  or  continuous 
and  others  occasional  or  festal.     And  thirdly,  these  sacrifices  will 

*  The  people,  he  says,  had  but  little  share  in  saorifices,  and  "  in  this  respect  the 
cult  of  the  Hebrews,  which  has  so  many  points  in  common  with  the  Babylonian 
ritual  as  to  justify  the  hypothesis  that  the  details  of  sacrificial  regulations  in  the 
priestly  code  are  largely  derived  from  the  practice  in  Babylonian  temples,  was 
more  democratic  '*  (see  The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p.  668). 
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be  made  to  placate  the  gods  for  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  for  confer- 
ence of  favor.  Now,  these  and  all  other  general  characteristics 
of  sacrifice,  which  are  found  alike  in  the  Hebrew  and  Babylonian 
systems,  will  not  prove  that  one  of  those  systems  derived  from  the 
other.  If  the  distinctions,  names,  seasons  and  purposes  of  the 
sacrifices  were  the  same,  the  argument  would  be  strong  and  con- 
vincing that  one  had  either  derived  from  the  other,  or  that  they  had 
sprung  from  a  common  source.  Let  us  consider  here  the  evidence 
of  the  language.  ^5^  the  word  for  something  slaughtered,  occurs 
in  Babylonian,  though  the  verb  has  not  yet  been  certainly  found. 
Both  noun  and  verb  are  common  in  Hebrew,  Arabic  and  Ara- 
maic. 2"!ir),  the  generic  word  for  offering  in  Hebrew,  Arabic  and 
Aramaic,  and  its  derivative,  JS'ID,  are  found  but  seldom  in 
Babylonian.^  The  Babylonians  recognized  apparently  a  free-will 
offering, f  but  they  have  no  flNtSn,  or  sin  offering ;  no  Dtl'K,  or 
trespass  offering  ;  no  "^TJ,  or  vow  offering  ;  no  HTlfl,  or  thank 
offering ;  no  rTOITTI  or  nSIJf),  heave  or  wave  offering  ;  no  nnjp» 
or  meal  offering.  Most  of  their  sacrifices  consist  of  libations  of 
oil,  or  water,  or  wine.  The  names  of  the  sacrifices  whose  roots 
are  found  in  some  form  in  both  Hebrew  and  Babylonian  are 
nbv,  nDt.  nDIJ  and  TIDJ.  The  names  of  the  sacrifices  in  Hebrew 
which  are  not  found  in  Babylonian  are  D7t5^»  nNDH-  DIZ^N.  Tljl- 
nnln.  n01*^n.  nS^Jn.  r^r^yo  and  l^On.     The  names  of  sacrifices 

T  t:t:t:'^  t 

found  in  Babylonian  and  not  in  Hebrew  are  pirketi,  l^utrinnu, 
ginu,  niku,  sarku,  mashshakku,  sattukku  and  taklimu. 

Their  religious  festivals,  also,  differed  in  name  and,  so  far  as 
we  know,  in  design.  There  is  no  JH,  or  pilgrim  festival,  among 
the  Babylonians,  a  word  and  a  thing  so  familiar  to  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Arabs.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  feast  of  tabernacles, 
nor  of  a  day  of  atonement.  It  has  lately  been  asserted,  it  is  true, 
that  the  word  pashdchu,  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  PTDS,  has 
been  found  in  Babylonian  as  the  name  of  a  feast.  To  this  I  would 
answer,  (1)  that  the  meaning  of  j^^^^^hu  does  not  suit  any  of  the 
meanings  commonly  attributed  in  the  dictionaries  and  versions  to 
the  Hebrew  root  np£) ;  (2)  the  transliteration  of  the  Samekh  in 
Syriac  and  Arabic  by  Tsodhe  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  similar  letter 

*Kurbannu,  from  3*^3'  *'to  be  gracions/'  is  met  with  in  a  sacrificial  sense. 
Delitzsch  in  his  dictionary  gives  no  example  of  the  religions  nsage  of  3")p ;  but 
Meissner  in  his  **Sapplement"  gives  two  examples.  One  is  from  K.  168,  Rs.  16, 
and  reads  ina  pan  parakki  ginu  lukarrib,  *'  let  him  bring  the  offering  before  the 
adytnm. ' '  The  other  is  from  Craig's  Religious  Texts  and  is  used  in  connection  with 
ztW,  "sacrifices.*' 

f  They  called  this  offering  nidbu^  or  nindahu.  It  will  be  noted  that  both  of 
these  forms  dififer  from  the  Hebrew,  though  the  root  is  the  same. 
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in  Babylonian,  unless,  as  is  possible,  both  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
words  are  derived  directly  by  borrowing  from  either  the  Hebrew  or 
Greek.*  Thirdly,  even  granting  that  pashcichu  is  the  name  of  a  feast 
and  that  the  npS  was  originally  the  same,  what  does  it  prove  ? 
Simply  that  a  feast,  so  called,  was  in  existence  before  the  Hebrews 
went  out  from  Ur  of  the  Ohaldees.  Or,  perhaps,  that  the  feast, 
the  in,  which  they  asked  permission  of  Pharaoh  to  celebrate  in 
the  wilderness  to  Jehovah  was  a  PTDQ.  But  it  does  not  disprove 
that  the  festival  of  the  Passover,  as  it  was  instituted  by  Moses 
and  celebrated  in  later  times,  was  in  view  of  and  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  passing  over  of  the  angel  of  death  and  the  salvation 
of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  The  Pascha  of  the  Syrians  and  of  the 
Arab  Christians  is  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  not  of  the 
delivery  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt.  Its  purpose  is  diflPerent.  Its 
observances  are  diflferent.  And  there  is  no  more  reason  why  Moses 
should  not  have  changed  the  observance  and  purpose  of  an  old 
festival  of  the  primitive  Semites  while  keeping  the  name,  than 
there  is  for  the  Lord's  not  having  changed  the  name  of  the  Jew- 
ish Passover  while  changing  its  purpose  and  observance. 

But  I  must  pass  on  from  the  festivals,  from  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions, and  omitting  the  discussion  of  the  literature  and  traditions 
of  the  Hebrews,  we  come  next  to  the  religious  ideas  par  excel- 
lence.-[ 

*  Ton  ooald  aoaroely  find  a  more  difficult  root  for  whioh  to  determine  the  oom- 
parative  Semitio  equivalent  than  the  Babylonian  pashdchu.  For  Babylonian  ih 
may  coireepand  to  Hebrew  Samekh,  Sin  or  Shin.  The  Hebrew  Samekh  may  oor- 
respond  to  Arabic  Sin,  Shin  or  Sad ;  Hebrew  Sin,  to  Arabic  Sin  or  Shin ;  and 
Hebrew  Shin,  to  Arabic  Sin,  Shin  or  Tha.  Further,  the  Babylonian  rough  breath- 
ing represents  four  signs  in  Arabic ;  so  that  there  mi^ht  be  sixteen  different  roots 
in  Arabic,  any  one  of  which  might  correspond  to  the  Babylonian  pathachu.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  ten  roots  are  found  in  Arabic,  any  one  of  which  might  correspond 
to  the  Babylonian,  but  do  one  of  which  has  a  proper  meaning.  In  like  manner 
the  Hebrew  has  four  roots,  aside  from  homonyms  ;  but  no  one  of  these  has  a  mean- 
ing equivalent  to  that  of  the  verb  paBliachu^  *'  to  recuperate,  or  heal.''  Neither  of 
the  three  Syriac  roots  which  would  phonetically  correspond  to  the  Babylonian 
pa9hachu  has  a  corresponding  meaning.  The  Syriac  nV3  *'to  beglad '*  oannot 
be  phonetically  connected  with  it,  and  besides  the  meaning  is  not  the  same.  As 
far  as  I  can  make  out,  after  examining  all  the  words  in  the  dictionaries  the 
Sjriac  Tsodhe  nowhere  else  represents  a  Babylonian  Bh.  It  is  true  that  in  this 
particular  case,  the  Syriac  Todhe  stands  for  a  Hebrew  Samekh.  Only  once  else- 
where does  this  occur,  to  wit,  in  the  Hebrew  Dpp.,  **  divination.'*  Here,  it  ia 
probable  that  one  of  the  two  langua^&s  took  over  the  word  from  the  other,  since  it 
is  not  fouud  in  either  Babylonian  or  Arabic.  As  for  n03  in  Syriac,  the  same  may 
have  been  tlie  case ;  or,  more  probably,  the  Syriaas  have  derived  the  word  from 
the  Greek  iraaxa.  There  are  four  other  words  in  Brockelmann's  Syriac  Dictionary 
derived  from  the  Greek  in  which  Sigma  is  transliterated  by  Tsodhe. 

t  Let  me  merely  remark  in  passing,  that  Prof.  Delitzsoh's  remarks  on  Tiamat^o 
not  commend  themselves  as  pbilologically  just.    The  root  whioh  will  best  aooonnt 
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On  the  doctrines  of  God,  sin,  gr^ce,  pardon,  salvation,  faith, 
the  Messiah,  the  kingdom,  what  evidence  is  there  that  the  Baby- 
lonians influenced  the  Hebrews  ?  What  does  philology  teach  us  ? 
Of  the  Hebrew  words  for  sin,  none  but  the  word  NIOn  is  found  in 
Babylonian ;  and  this  is  a  primitive  Semitic  root.  All  the  other 
Hebrew  words  for  sin  are  absent  from  the  Babylonian.*  And  on 
.the  other  hand,  all  the  other  Babylonian  words  are  absent  from 
the  Hebrew.!  Of  the  words  for  grace,  pPT  and  DITl  are  found  in 
all  four  languages,  but  neither  HpH  nor  JllH  occurs  even  in  root 
in  Babylonian.:]: 

Of  the  words  for  pardon,  only  one  occurs  in  a  moral  sense  in 
Babylonian.§ 


for  DiTin  ia  found  in  Hebrew  only.  The  verb  D^n  can  scarcely  be  a  denominative 
verb,  for  that  would  most  probably  have  the  form  Dnn.  Besides,  the  form  D^nn 
would  be  the  ordinary  Semitic  form  taf^al  or  tif*al. 

•That  is.  \^y,.v^y  yv^B.  noT.  nSnn,  nnSj. 

t  To  wit,  annn,  amu,  egn,  shertn. 

}  The  latter  is  found  with  slight  variations  of  form  and  meaning  in  both  Syriao 
and  Arabic.  The  former  root  mean^  *' to  envy"  in  Arabic,  and  "to  revile"  in 
Syriac.  According  to  Brockelmann,  the  noun  K^pn  in  Syriac  means  not  merely 
* '  ignominia ,' '  but  *  *  dementia. ' ' 

I  These  words  are  no3.  1D3.  W},  nSo,  T^DD  and  KflT  All  of  these,  except  the 
last,  occur  in  Babylonian,  but  not  in  a  moral  sense  except  *^P|>.  The  examples 
given  in  Zimmern's  Beitraege  zur  Kenntnis  der  Babylonischen  Religion^  page  92, 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  this  last  verb  is  found  in  the  Babylonian  in  the  sense 
of  atone.  On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  question,  I  shall  translate  a  part 
of  his  evidence.  "  Kuppuru  shows  itself  in  all  the  places  in  which  it  occurs  as  a 
technical  expression  for  specific  action,  which  the  asipu  (i.e.,  the  inchanter,  or 
priest)  performs  on  persons,  as,  for  example,  on  the  king  and  on  the  sick,  and  on 
lifeless  objects,  such  as  a  house.  The  original  meaning  of  kaparu  seems  to  be  *  to 
wash  away,*  which  lies,  also,  at  the  basis  of  the  Syriac  '^Q2.  Compare  the  legend 
of  Ereskigal,  line  82,  Kev.  20:  dimtasa  ikappar^  'he  wipes  away  their  tears.* 
From  this  it  comes  to  mean  in  the  Piel,  *  to  blot  out,'  and  us  a  special  expression 
of  the  expiatory  ritual,  *  to  expiate,  to  atone  for'  (siihnen).  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  kuppuru  of  the  Babylonian  expiatory  ritual  is  the  same  as  the  *133 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  technical  designation  in  the  language  of  the  priests  for 
*to  atone  for.'  '*  The  best  example  of  this  use  that  Zimmem  gives  is  to  be  found 
in  No.  26,  col.  11,  lines  1-3,  of  his  Beitrage.  Zimmem  transliterates  as  follows  : 
(1)  urizu  tanakkis-masarratukap-par  arki-su  (2)  tak-pi-ra-a-ti  eb-bi-e-ti  sarra  tu- 
dap'par  (3)  kima  tak-pi-ra-a-ti  tuq-te-it-tn-u  ana  babi  tu-se-sa.  This  means  :  *' A 
lamb  sbalt  thou  slaughter  to  atone  fur  the  king.  Then  shnlt  thou  atone  for  the  king 
with  pure  offerings.  When  thou  hast  finished  the  oflferiogs,  bring  them  out  at  the 
door.*'  To  these  facts  Zimmem  adds  the  following  conjectures:  "From  factual 
grounds  (aus  saohlichen  Griindcn),  it  is  scarcely  thinkable  that  this  same  techni- 
cal designation  among  the  Babylonians  and  Hebrews  rests  upon  an  original  rela- 
tionship. Rather  are  we  necessitated  to  accept  here,  also,  a  borrowing  of  the  word 
on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews,  especially  in  its  specific  technical  meaning.  But  such 
linguistic  borrowing  points  further  to  a  factual  influencing.'*  Prof.  Zimmem  claims 
fVirther,  in  a  note,  that  the  Syriac  derives  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  atone 
either  from  the  Hebrew  or  directly  from  the  Babylonian  ;  and  that  the  Arabic,  in 
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The  great  word  that  clears  the  guilty,  pTV,  is  found  in  Babylo- 
nian only  in  one  proper  name  and  once  in  the  Tel-el- Amarua 
letters. 

The  verb  12^^15  is  found  in  Delitzsch  only  once,  and  its  meaning 
is  not  defined.  Two  derivatives  occur  in  the  sense  of  hierodoule. 
The  adjective  kuddushu  is  found  several  times  in  the  sense  of 
pure.  According  to  Meissner,  the  verb  occurs  once  in  the  sense  of 
purify.* 

The  word  *  *  saviour, ' '  so  precious  to  us  in  its  English  f onn  of 
Jesus,  never  presents  itself  on  the  monuments ;  nor  does  mTO,  **  to 
anoint,''  nor  its  derivative,  ITB^O.  Nor  does  the  doctrine  of  sal- 
vation through  a  redeemer,  nor  of  an  anointed  servant  of  God, 
.  appear  on  the  tablets  of  Babylon.  Nor  is  there  any  such  thing 
as  predictive  prophecy,  as  distinguished  from  fortune-telling  or 
soothsaying,  nor  a  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Not  one  of  the  usual  Hebrew  words  for  faith  occurs  in  Babylo- 
nian, except  non,  *'  to  flee  for  refuge,"  once  or  twice  in  its 
literal  sense.  In  Babylonian  the  common  words  for  **  to  trust" 
are  rahdsu  and  takdlu^  the  latter  occurring  frequently  in  the  noun 
form  tukultUf  *'  trust,  reliaiice."t 

like  manner,  derives  from  the  Syriac.  In  another  note,  he  affirms  that  *^^^  and 
kuppuru  may  also  be  forraaUy  connected,  since  in  n''*^3  and  n"J1i^  also  the  form 
speaks  in  favor  of  borrowing.  One  might  be  ezcn^^ed  for  asking  how  Dr.  Zimmem 
can  prove  this  latter  statement.  Are  n03  and  ri^DK^  al-H)  derived  from  the  Baby- 
lonian ?  Is  not  r\y\r\  of  the  same  form  as  HTin  9  And  is  there  not  a  sufficiently 
large  naml)er  of  nouns  with  prefixed  Tau  in  Hebrew  to  ja^tify  the  supposition, 
that  these  may  be  a  residuum  from  primitive  Semitic,  without  compelling  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  must  have  been  taken  over  in  form  or  in  meaning,  or  in  both, 
from  the  Babylonian  ?  Further,  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  Hi^,  "to  cut"  in  connec- 
tion with  ry^^,  in  conjunction  with  the  facts  with  reference  to  the  blood  covenant, 
as  narrated  by  Dr.  Henry  Clay  Trumbull  and  Henry  M.  Stanley,  would  lead  us  to 
believe  rather  that  r*^?3  was  derived  from,  or  connected  with,  K'J3  *'to  cut'' 
than  from  haru  "  to  see."  Again,  one  would  like  to  know  what  documentary  evi- 
dence there  is  in  proof  of  these  various  assertions  as  to  derivation  in  the  case  of 
kaparu?  Why  could  the  need  and  the  fact  of  atonement  not  have  been  a  primitive 
idea  among  the  Semites?  It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  all  the  examples  of  the  use 
of  kuppuru  given  in  the  Beitrage,  the  verb  governs  the  object,  even  when  a  person, 
in  the  accusative  ;  whereas  in  Hebrew,  the  person  for  whom  the  atonement  is  made 
is  always  preceded  by  a  preposition. 

*To  wit,  in  Nab.  Bez.,  Col.  I.  32:  tebibtishu  ukaddishma,  seinen  Glanz  reinigte 
ich.  It  is  found  also  in  line  77  of  the  second  Shurpu  inscription  published  in 
Zimmern's  Beitrage, 

t  In  the  four  languages,  the  words  for  believe  and  trust  may  be  thu?  arranged  : 

Hebrew I0«.       mtOD,        HOn] 

Assyrian ^n^^,      h^r\, 

Syriac |?'n.     HD?.         1?nW]  S^n 

Biblical  Aramaic i^'H,  )'n*^ 

Arabic p«.      H^r.       "^pr*       5W       Sdh 
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When  we  come  to  the  doctrine  of  God,  we  find  that  the  two 
systems  of  religion  and  the  two  vocabularies  are  at  antipodes. 
Elohim,  which  in  its  singular  form  is  the  usual  word  for  God  in 
Syriac  and  Arabic,  does  not  occur  in  Babylonian.  The  word  t7u, 
the  word  for  god  in  Babylonian,  is  used  comparatively  seldom  by 
the  Hebrew  writers,  and  then  **  usually  poetically,  or  with  attribu- 
tives, or  of  heathen  gods/'  It  never  is  found  in  Syriac  or  Arabic, 
except  when  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly.  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Prof.  Delitzsch  to  show  that 
the  Hebrews  derived  their  specific  name  for  God,  i.e.,  Jehovah, 
from  the  Babylonians.  The  proof  is  this :  On  three  tablets  in  the 
British  Museum,  dated  in  the  time  of  Hammurabi,  Prof.  Delitzsch 
reads  the  name  of  Ja-ah-ve-ilu,  or  Ja-hu-um-ilu  ;  that  is^  as  he 
renders  it,  **  Jehovah  is  God.''  Prof.  Barth,  in  a  reply  to 
Delitzsch,  assails  this  interpretation,  affirming  that  the  name  is 
connected  rather  with  a  name  for  God  made  known  by  some  of 
the  old  Phenician  monuments  He  would  transliterate  by  Heth 
instead  of  He,  and  translate  *'  Jachu  is  God,"  or  **  May  God  give 
life."*  We  think  that  Prof.  Delitzsch  is  more  likely  correct  here, 
because  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  nearly  always,  if  not 
always,  transliterate  the  Heth  of  Hebrew  proper  names  by  the 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  that  the  only  derivations  suggested  by  the  words 
are  of  the  Aramaic  and  Arabic  pK  from  the  Hebrew ;  of  yXX}  from  the  Baby- 
lonian ;  and  possibly  of  /DD  also,  from  the  Babylonian.  The  only  place  that  ^^n^ 
occors  in  Biblical  Aramaic  is  in  Daniel  in  an  edict  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The 
word  does  not  occur  in  this  sense  in  Biblical  Hebrew,  and  as  the  root  is  not  found 
in  Syriac,  it  might  be  claimed  with  plausibility  that  the  Aramaic  had  taken  over 
the  word  from  the  Babylonian.  If  the  niDr)  of  Paalm  czix.  93  be  taken  from  /^n 
instead  of  n73^  we  would  find  the  root  /Ori  in  all  four  languages  ;  but  according 
to  the  usual  derivation  of  the  word,  there  is  no  common  word  for  faith  or  trust. 

*  It  is  true  that  this  sign  which  Delitzsch  takes  to  have  been  the  equivalent  of 
the  Hebrew  He  may  also  represent  the  Hebrew  Heth.  For  example,  "^^n,  B^3n 
"^jn  (in  all  of  which  the  Heth  stands  for  the  smooth  Heth  in  Arabic)  are  in 
Babylonian  aharUj  abaahUy  agaru  ;  and  ^fln»  "^/n  are  abaku^  aldku.  But  the 
Babylonian  rough-breathing  sign  may  also  stand  for  that  Heth  which  represents 
the  smooth  Heth  in  Arabic,  e.g.,  in  D^n  and  D*in.  Furthermore,  in  proper  names 
which  are  transliterated  into  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  out  of  the  Hebrew,  H  is 
either  not  represented  at  all,  or  is  represented  by  the  sign  which  occurs  here,  e.g., 
H^n;;  is  Ja-u-a,  nn^H]  is  Ja-u-daai ;  whereas  Heth  is  almost  everywhere  trans- 
literated by  the  rough  sign  in  Assyrian  and  Babylonian.  For  example,  in  /KriTn, 
non,  onjD,  DTH,  pjn,  npj,  nn,  ^n^pm,  the  Heth  is  transliterated  by  the  rough- 
breathing  sign  ;  although  in  all  of  these  the  Heth  stands  for  the  smooth  Heth  in 
Arabic.  All  of  these  examples  go  to  show  that  if  H^n  were  transliterated  into 
Assyrian  or  Babylonian,  the  Heth  would  be  represented  by  the  rough  sign, 
whereas  in  n^n  the  first  He  would  be  represented  by  the  smooth  sign,  or  by  noth- 
ing. AU  of  which  goes  to  prove  Prof.  Delitzach's  contention  as  against  Prof. 
Barth. 
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sign  of  the  roagh-breathing,  and  the  He  by  the  smooth-breathing 
siga, which  is  foand  here.  But  notice  that  whether  Prof.  Delitzsch 
or  Prof.  Barth  be  correct,  it  was  the  Babylonian  which  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  and  not  the  Hebrew  from  the  Babylonian.  For  the 
Babylonian  has  neither  the  verb  iTn,  *'  to  be,"  nor  the  verb  %VT\. 
"  to  live,"  nor  anv  derivative  of  either.  Their  word  *'  to  live  *'  is 
baldlu,  which  we  have  preserved  in  our  English  Bibles  in  the  proper 
name  Merodach-Baladan.  Their  words  f or  "  to  be  "  are  nab&  and 
zakdru,  with  the  noun  skuma,  and  ishCi  and  bcuhu*  So  that  if  we 
take  Delitzsch's  interpretation  of  the  signs  as  correct,  we  have  the 
Hebrew  name  for  Go^l,  Jehovah,  existing  in  the  time  of  Abraham. 
This  would  agree  with  the  history  of  Abraham  as  recorded  in 
Genesis,  but  would  overthrow  the  long-held  theory  that  the  name 
Jehovah  was  first  revealed  to  Moses  at  the  burning  bnsh.  If  the 
common  interpretation  of  Ex.  iii.  15.  16,  and  vi.  3  be  given  up, 
what  might  not  happen  to  the  divisive  theories  of  the  Pentateuch  ? 

Let  me  call  your  attention,  before  I  close,  to  a  very  important 
consideration  in  estimating  the  influence  of  ancient  Babylon  upon 
the  children  of  Israel.  The  fact  that  the  stories  of  the  creation 
and  the  flood,  the  existence  of  angels  and  of  a  Sabbath,  the  use 
of  sacrifices  and  of  the  name  Jehovah,  are  found  on  the  monu- 
ments to  characterize  the  age  of  Abraham,  does  not  invalidate  the 
Scriptures,  but  rather  confirms  them.  The  remarkable  thing  is 
that  we  find  so  many  of  the  names  and  institutions  of  Genesis  and 
so  few  of  Exodus  and  Leviticus.  As  you  recall  the  testimony 
that  I  have  presented  to  you,  could  you  have  possibly  expected 
stronger  confirmation  of  the  close  pre- Mosaic  relations  of  Babylon 
and  Israel  and  of  the  later  confirmed  and  continuous  estrangement 
and  hostility  between  the  two  ? 

You  will  notice,  too,  that  I  have  not  shirked  the  difficult  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  concerning  the  relations  existing 
between  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  the  Babylonians.  I  have  col- 
lected a  vast  mass  of  further  materials  along  every  line  of  thought 
and  action,  which  were  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  Baby- 
lonians, so  far  as  they  have  been  gathered  into  their  respective 
dictionaries.  These  I  have  in  large  measure  classified,  but  time 
would  forbid  to  mention  more  at  this  time.  Nor  do  I  deem  it 
necessary,  for  I  presume  that  it  would  not  change  your  judgment 
on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Before  closing  I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  the  attention  of  this 
audience  to  that  long  line  of  opposition  between  the  religions  and 

•The  Arabic  and  Syriao  have  the  same  word  as  the  Hebrew  for  **to  live," 
and  the  Syriac,  bnt  not  the  Arabic,  for  **  to  be.*' 
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the  policy  of  the  Hebrews  and  Babylonians,  which  extends  from 
the  time  when  Abraham  was  called  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to 
leave  his  country  and  his  kindred,  until  in  the  Apocalypse  and  the 
later  Jewish  literature  Babylon  became  the  height  and  front  of 
the  offending  against  the  kingdom  of  the  God  of  Israel.  All 
through  that  extended  and  extensive  literature  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  all  through  those  long  annals  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians,  wherever  the  Hebrews  and  the  Assyrio-Babylonians 
were  brought  into  contact,  it  was  by  way  of  opposition.  The  only 
exceptions  were  in  the  cases  of  some  weakling,  Jehovah-distrusting 
kings.  But  with  these  exceptions,  prophets  and  kings  and  poets 
emphasize  and  reiterate  the  antagonism,  essential  and  eternal, 
existing  between  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  the  worship  of  the 
idols  of  Babylon.  And  when  the  children  of  Israel  had  been 
carried  away  to  the  rich  plains  of  Babylon,  so  beautiful,  so  vast, 
was  it  as  a  Greek  patriot  to  the  Athens  of  his  dreams,  or  a  Scots- 
man to  his  '*  ain  countrie  ?"  Not  thus.  But  they  wept  when 
*'  they  remembered  Zion.''  **  How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's 
songs  in  a  strange  land?"  Not  thus  does  the  Catholic  pilgrim 
sing  when  he  treads  the  streets  of  papal  Rome  and  stands  in  awe 
beneath  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's.  Not  thus  does  the  Arab  Hadji 
pray  when  he  bows  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Kaaba. 
But  thus  has  every  Jew  throughout  the  ages,  the  record  of  whose 
thoughts  and  feelings  has  been  preserved  to  us ;  and  thus  does 
every  child  of  Abraham,  according  to  the  promise,  feel — that  not  to 
Babylon,  the  golden  city,  the  mother  of  science  and  arts  and  com- 
merce and  of  idolatry  and  harlotries  and  sorceries,  do  we  look' for 
the  springs  of  our  religion  and  the  hope  of  our  salvation,  but  to 
Jerusalem,  the  golden,  the  city  of  the  great  King. 

Princeton.  Robert  Dick  Wilson. 


VI. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  COLLEGE. 

I. 

From  the  School  of  Tyrannxia  to  the  Present, 

IN  the  record  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  are  told  concerning 
the  labors  of  Paul  at  Ephesus,  that  **  when  divers  were 
hardened,  and  believed  not,  but  spake  evil  of  that  way  before  the 
multitude,  he  departed  from  them,  and  separated  the  disciples, 
disputing''  (new  version,  reasoning)  **  daily  in  the  school  of  one 
Tyrannus,  and  this  continued  by  the  space  of  two  years ;  so  that 
all  they  that  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
both  Jews  and  Greeks.''  This  is  the  first  instance,  so  far  as  we 
know,  of  the  coming  of  Christiaoity  into  close  relations  with  a 
higher  institution  of  learning.  On  its  face  the  record  seems 
clearly  to  indicate  that  at  Ephesus  there  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Tyrannus,  who  kept  one  of  those  schools  for  rhetoric  or  philos- 
ophy, or  both,  which  were  then  common  wherever  there  was  a 
considerable  Grecian  population.  This  man  had  a  room,  or  it 
may  be  a  building,  suitable  for  his  work,  and  consequently 
adapted  for  Paul's  teaching  and  preaching.  The  fact  that 
Tyrannus  allowed  his  schoolroom  to  be  used  for  two  years  by  the 
apostle,  affords  considerable  warrant  for  the  belief  that  he  was 
himself  a  Christian.  At  any  rate,  here  for  so  long  a  time  Paul 
carried  on  his  work,  not  exclusively  among  the  students,  but  we 
may  be  confident,  not  without  reaching  a  considerable  number  of 
them. 

At  once  the  vista  of  the  continuation  of  this  relation  between 
Christianity  and  the  College,  during  the  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  rises  before  us.  We  think, 
for  instance,  of  the  famous  Catechetical  School  of  Alexandria, 
with  such  men  as  Origen  at  its  head,  where  the  whole  of  science 
then  known  to  the  Western  world  was  taught  and  where  all  of 
Grecian  culture  was  cherished  ;  and  yet  so  as  to  make  the  entire 
instruction  subservient  to  Christianity.  Later  by  some  centuries, 
as  we  take  our  bird's-eye  view,  we  recognize  the  cloister  Schools 
at  Yarrow  and  at  Wearmouth  and  at  York,  in  England.     In  the 
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eighth  century,  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  opens  his  Palace 
School  at  Aachen,  calls  Alcuin  over  from  York  to  be  its  Princi- 
pal ;  and  so  starts  the  stream  which  by  and  by  widens  out  into  the 
Universities  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Capitulary  of.  Charles, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  first  general  charter  of  education,  opens 
with  these  memorable  words:—**  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
King  of  the  Franks  and  of  the  Lombards,  and  Patrician  of  the 
Romans,  to  Bangwulf,  abbot,  and  to  his  whole  congregation  and 
the  faithful  committed  to  his  charge  :  Be  it  known  to  your  devo- 
tion, pleasing  to  God,  that  in  conjunction  with  our  faithful,  we 
have  judged  it  to  be  of  utility,  that  in  the  bishoprics  and  monas- 
teries committed  by  Christ's  favor  to  our  charge,  care  should  be 
taken  that  there  shall  not  only  be  a  regular  manner  of  life  and 
one  conformable  to  holy  religion,  but  also  to  the  study  of  letters, 
each  to  teach  and  learn  them  according  to  his  ability  and  the 
divine  assistance.''  Charles  is  one  of  the  few  men  to  whom  his- 
tory has  permanently  awarded  the  name  of  Great,  and  for  nothing 
does  he  deserve  it  more  than  for  his  attitude  toward  Christian 
education,  and  the  agencies  which  he  instituted  to  promote  it. 

Next  we  cross  the  gloomy  expanse  of  the  Dark  Ages,  during 
which  the  chief  seats  of  learning  were  among  the  Moslems,  at 
Bagdad,  Bosra,  Kufa,  at  Cordova  and  Granada.  In  the  Christian 
world,  so  much  of  education  as  survived  in  spite  of  the  irruption  of 
the  northern  barbarians  and  the  general  dissolution  of  society,  was 
found  in  the  monasteries  and  about  the  churches.  At  length,  still 
under  the  leadership  of  Christianity,  such  as  it  then  was,  the 
European  Universities — Paris,  and  Bologna,  and  Oxford — emerge 
and  draw  to  themselves  a  vast  host  of  miscellaneous  pupils. 
Scholasticism  was  their  prevailing  atmosphere  ;  and  scholasticism 
was  essentially  an  attempt  to  marry  Aristotle  and  the  religion  of 
Christ.  The  great  teachers,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  Roger  Bacon, 
and  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Bonaventura,  were  ecclesiastics.  In 
fact,  the  students  themselves  were  regarded  as  so  far  of  the  church 
officials  that  they  had  many  of  the  exceptional  privileges  of  the 
clergy.  All  intelligent  people  know  something  of  the  closeness 
with  which  the  leading  Reformers  were  identified  with  the  Uni- 
versities— Wickliff  with  Oxford  ;  Huss  and  Jerome  with  Prague  ; 
anJ  Luther  and  Melancnthon  with  Wittemberg. 

As  we  hurry  on  we  come  in  sight  of  our  own  times  and  of  our 
own  land.  Harvard  originated  in  the  gift  of  a  Nonconformist 
clergyman,  whose  name  it  still  bears.  It  was  at  tlie  instance  of 
James  Blair,  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  Province  of  Virginia, 
that  William  and  Marj^  College  was  founded.  Bancroft  tell  us 
that  **  Yale  owes  its  birth  to  ten  worthy  fathers  "  (clergymen), 
17 
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**  who  in  1700  assembled  at  Branford,  and  each  one  laying  a  few 
volumes  on  the  table,  said  *  I  give  these  books  for  the  founding  of 
a  college  in  this  colony.'  *'  In  like  manner  all  the  older  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  in  this  country  were  called  into 
being  by  the  Church  or  its  representatives.  To-day,  according  to 
the  census  of  1900,  there  are  480  of  such  schools ;  and  of  these 
not  one  in  a  score  had  its  origin  otherwise  than  with  men  and 
women  who  avowedly  were  seeking  in  this  way  to  promote  Chris- 
tianity in  alliance  with  learning.  They  in  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  cases  were  born  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  Church, 
not  indirectly,  but  directly.  Nor  should  we  forget,  in  this  age  of 
Missions,  that  wherever  the  Gospel  goes,  just  so  soon  as  it  gets  a 
foothold  its  representatives  plant  a  college — Robert  at  Constan- 
tinople, Beirut  in  Syria,  Assiout  in  Egypt,  and  so,  all  round  the 
worid.  Is  there  any  other  agency  besides  Christianity  doing  a 
similar  work,  in  lands  that  are  not  evangelized,  and  that  are  not 
under  some  sort  of  Western  suzerainty  ?  All  this  is  so  familiar 
to  Christian  people  that  it  seems  superfluous  to  tell  it.  Yet  when 
so  much  is  said  in  certain  quarters  in  an  ex  parte  attempt  to  make 
it  appear  that  Christianity,  and  its  clergy  especially,  have  stood  in 
the  way  of  higher  learnings  and  particularly  of  science,  and  when 
it  is  so  warmly  urged  in  some  quarters  that  we  ought  entirely  to 
divorce  Christianity  from  any  close  connection  with  colleges  con- 
sidered as  to  their  organization,  it  is  worth  while  to  open  the  pa^ea 
of  history  and  thus  to  recall  to  mind  this  great  story  of  the  two  as 
they  hand  in  hand  have  marched  together  down  through  all  the 
Christian  centuries. 

II. 
What  the  College  has  been  to  Christianity. 

This  rapid  glance   at   the  history  is  enough  to  show  that  the 

college   is   the    child   of    Christianity.     But   it   also   reveals  the 

immense  helps  which  such  institutions  have  been  to  Christianity. 

The  man  who  in  apostolic  days  did  most  to  spread  the  Gospel, 

and  to  organize  the  churches,  and  to  develop  the  doctrines  of  the 

Gospel  was  the  gift  of  an  institution  of  learning  in  which,  not  the 

New  Testament,  but  its  forerunner,  the  Old  Testament,  had  the 

place  of  preeminence  in  the  curriculum.     At  the  feet  of  Gamaliel 

Paul  was  educated,  and  after  what  the  spirit  of  God  did  for  him, 

by  that  school  chiefly  he  was  prepared  for  his  great  mission.     It 

at  Oxford  and  at  Prague  and  at  Wittemberg  that  the  Beforma- 

lad  its  beginning,  or  its  centres  of  influence.     Down  at  the 

xjk  near  Williams  College,  the  American  Board  of  Comniis- 
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sioners  for  Foreign  MissioDs,  which  has  done  so  much  to  evangelize 
the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  had  its  origin.     What   would  the 
Church  of  England   have  been  without  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ; 
or  the  Churches  of  Scotland   without  the  Universities  of  Edin- 
burgh   and    Glasgow    and    St.    Andrews ;    or   the    Presbyterian 
Churches  of  the  United  States  without  Princeton,  and  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson,  and  other  colleges  standing  in  the  like  relations 
to  those  bodies  ?     The  Catalogue  of  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary for  the  year  1901-2  shows  a  total  enrollment  of  137.     Of 
these  not  more  than  ten  came  from  other  than  colleges  in  which 
Christianity  is  in  open  and  avowed  alliance  with  the  institutions. 
At  McCormick  Theological    Seminary  the  enrollment  was  112  ; 
and  of  these  all  but  six  came  from  distinctively  Christian  colleges. 
The  same  proportions  are  maintained  in  all  the  theological  schools 
of    all   the   evangelical   Churches   of    this   country.     The   small 
oollege  over  which  the  writer  has  presided  now  for  almost  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  has  to-day  in  the  theological  seminaries  of  the 
l^resbyterian  Church  almost  as  many  students  as  the  total  in  these 
^^minaries  from  institutions  that  are  not  distinctly  Christian,  and 
"tiliis  has  been  true  for  all  the  time  of  his  presidency,  and  long 
t>  ef  ore. 

This  reveals  the  source  from  which  the  ministry  continues  to  be 

^  ^applied.     It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  and  a  great  pity  for  any 

^^^^iie  to  infer  from  such  facts  that  our  Christian  colleges  are  to  be 

^^^garded  chiefly  as  training  schools  for  the  ministry.     Not  a  few 

^^^^^::*  them  were  founded  with  more  or  less  special  regard  to  this  part 

^^^i^  their  work.     To  help  to  supply  the  churches   with  ministers 

ho  are  competent  for  this  noble  service  always  ought  to  be  kept 

Dnspicuously  in  mind  in  the  management  of    them.     If  in  the 

ruggle  for  existence  and  the  competition  for  students   it  has 

^en  somewhat  obscured,  may  not  this  account  in  part  for  the 

.  easure  of  indifference  with  which  so  many  of  the  churches  seem 

regard  their  own  institutions  ?     At  the  same  time  there  never 

as  a  period  in  the  history  of  any  one  of  them  when  it  is  likely 

"^^^at  a  majority  of  the  students  thought  of  entering  the  ministry. 

-~t?  liese  colleges  have  done  just  as  much  for  raising  up  laymen  who 

*^>-  5iive  been  at  once  broad-minded,  intelligent,  and  thoroughly  disci- 

T^  lined,  and  also  earnest  followers  of  Christ  and  efBcient  laborers  for 

-*iim.     Even  on  missionary  soil  the  Christian  college  is  planted, 

^^ot  merely  to  provide  men  who  are  native  there  and  equipped  to 

^eirry  the  Gospel  to  their  own  people,  but  also  to  furnish  leaders  in 

^very  important  walk  of  life,  who  will  stand  for  what  is  good  and 

t-tue  and  pure,  according  to  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures.     We 

establish    Eobert   College  on  the   Bosphorus,    and   free   Bulgaria 
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iMTiv  ;:.  ::u*:  T^'.z^'S^  Vint  .f  Air.::!.  fc«  t-t.-  l*  ;-  "JT-fss^erL  AsLl. 
or  a.V/t'^;i/*?r  r-'-^   jr.-sjiiTtrlj  t-T  - l'ir-«L-ti.  lirlrr   iz;=^i-^s?ca    :i 

&6  V>  t:-ife.   Vfr  riLiV  :.li>i:    i.;    >lrr    -rX^rV:!:.*   clitic   ll^dl-IlXSS  T-ii^ri 

if»j  jj<;l':  '^'y  ^LiVsii,  =-::L  r«:li::>:.  t:  :!-=:  .Sii>:  ;liT  ill  verr  disoic- 

lj*r>  :  r>v:::':*;.  Tlt  -i"  .^s;  *Lrr7  jii.  i:-.  tc  5»>i:i€riiines  are  toLi. 
:s  V-f  v/'rrsiV:  ir.I  er.rvirs:;:^:  §-:'-  :i«;nr::>i.  aad  worship  when 
vol'J!;U;er'?'I  -izA^r  ]jr'A.^z  fryiiirl  .-:^.  We  i^ive  :i o  wamci  for 
'rlaKHirj;^  t'-e-f;  »':l'^/71s  i5  v:  r.^.Tesfiij  "  g>iles="*  or  asd'Chiisdan. 
or  *iw*zii  wholly  uri^iLrL-'.-ari.  As  ^>  ;heir  relizioas  coalition,  thej 
diflf^^r  widely  from  ea<;:.  ot:-er.  ai.i  espe-na'.ly  accoriiag  to  toe 
X/iin\ttT  of  t'^e  rnen  w;io  bavr:  :r.  .is;  imraeiintely  to  do  ir;th  their 
rnaiiag'^rnerii.  P*irha[/=  i:  wojM  no:  be  unjist  or  uncharitable  to 
Hay  broadly  of  theifi  as  a  class  tba:  as  Vj  an  adequate  recognitioD 
of  ChriHtianity  ihey  are  seriously  defe-::tive.  It  is  impossible 
iiuder  such  conditiona  for  them  to  do  for  the  religious  side  of  the 
lives  of  their  .students  a-1  that  Li  desirab'.e  or  that  would  be  prac- 
ticable under  better  conditions.  At  the  other  extreme,  we  may 
recojrnize  the  cla-is  of  in-jtitutions  in  which  there  is  a  required 
attendance  at  worshij*.  and  upon  distinctively  Christian  teaching : 
and  between  the.se  two  extremes  lie  several  <:radation3. 

'I'he  ^juestion  of  denominational  control,  direct  or  indirect,  is  not 
of  HO  inucii  importance  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  that  it 
needn  to  be  con.-:idcred  at  any  <^reat  length.  Whether  a  particular 
':oIlcj/e  lA  b"ht  under  control  of  some  body  of  Christian  people 
orj/;ini//:d  ha  a  church  depends  on  circumstances.  Certainly  many 
/if  tiio;-.';  wfii'rii  have  done  noble  service  for  higher  education  and 
for  ChriHt.i;inity  would  n(;ver  have  been  Vxjrn,  and  could  not  have 
Murvived,  if  heliind  tiiern  Irid  not  been  the  support  of  a  denomin- 
ation of  ChiiHtians.  Most  of  the  flings  which  have  been  too  cur- 
retit  in  certain  quarters  concerning  **  sectarian"  colleges  are 
unwarranted.  A  H<ictarian  college  would  seem  to  mean  one  in 
which  the  nia«'JiirHTy  is  used  to  propagate  the  distinctive  tenets 
of  Homo  minor  division  of  the  Christian  Church.  Something  of 
''  '  wrt  may  be  tru(j  of  (certain  Roman  Catholic  institutions,  and 
y  of  one  hero  and  there  that  flies  the  flag  of  Protestantism. 
howovnr,  are  the,  exceptions,  and  rare  as  such.  As  a  rule, 
OollegOH  it  would  be  dillicult  to  ascertain  from  their  con- 
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duct  whether  they  are  most  nearly  allied  to  Presbyterians,  Con- 
gregationalists,  Baptists,  or  Methodists.     To  meet  with  an  almost 
ideal   of    practical  broad-minded  but  orthodox    Christianity    one 
needs  only  to  take  his  place  in  one  of  these  denominational  colleges. 
Equally  baseless  is  the  fiction,  so  frequently  assumed  as  if  it  were 
an  unquestioned  fact,  that  colleges  of  this  type  in  the  selection  of 
their  teaching  corps  make  denominationalism  the  first  considera- 
tion, and  competency  for  the  work  to  be  done  secondary  to  this. 
To  select  a  man  lor  the  Chair  of  Latin,  or  of  Chemistry,  or  any 
other  of  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  college  curriculum,  first  of  all 
because  he  is  a  Ptesbyterian  would  be  both  absurd  and  mons- 
trously wrong.     But  if  anything  of  this  sort  occurs  it  is  a  secret 
that  remains  to  be  revealed.     Who  can  produce  a  case  ?     As  to 
competence,  the  Faculties  of  the  better  of  the  institutions  of  this 
country  that  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  controlled  by  a  particular 
denomination  may  well  be  willing  for  comparison  of  themselves 
alongside  of  any  others  that  may  be  brought  forward.     So  long 
as  this  remains  true,  the  fact   that  in  a  Presbyterian  college  a 
Presbyterian  scholar,  who  is  fit  for  the  place  of  a  professor,  is 
likely  to  have  the  preference  over  another  who  does  not  seem  to 
be  better  equipped  and  who  lacks  this  peculiarity,  does  not  amount 
to  a  matter  to  be  insisted  upon  as  a  serious  defect.     Indeed,  it  will 
be  discovered  that  in  the  selection  of  professors  in  colleges  that 
are  the  least  Christian,  the  choice  between  men  who  are  in  a  gen- 
eral way  equally  qualified  often  turns  ultimately  on  considerations 
of  minor  importance,  to  which  it  would  be  just  as  fair  to  raise 
objections.     That  the  denominational  control  of  colleges  is  wholly 
without  drawbacks  is  a  position  that  cannot  be  sustained.     Most 
'Of  these  are  parallel  to  those  which  lie  against  the  separation  of 
Irotestants    into    branches.     But    such    control,    with    whatever 
defects  it  may  be  attended,  is  immensely  to   be   preferred  to  the 
"Entire  withdrawal  of  colleges  from  positive  Christian  influence  ; 
^nd  so  long  as  it  is  maintained  with  as  wholesome  results  as  have 
^0  long  been  produced,  we  may  well  be  content  to  have  it  con- 
tinued. 

III. 

The  Atmosphere  of  a  Christian  College. 

As  to  Christianity  in  a  college,  the  most  important  thing  is  the 
iDre valence  of  a  certain  atmosphere.  To  create  and  perpetuate 
^his  there  must  be  agencies.  These,  however,  except  as  to  a  few 
general  influences,  need  not  be  the  same  in  all  cases.  The  vital 
thing  is  not  whether  attendance  at  chapel  or  at  church  shall  be 
compolsorj'  or  voluntary,  or  whether  some  form  of  doctrine  shall 
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be  a  text-book  in  the  required  curriculum.  Matters  of  that  sort 
should  be  left  to  each  institution  to  determine  for  itself  in  view  of 
its  own  conditions.  Concerning  the  means,  the  thing  of  chief 
importance  is  for  it  to  be  practically  recognized  that  some  agencies 
that  are  suitable  and  adequate  are  indispensable.  A  college 
cannot  otherwise  have  the  right  atmosphere. 

l^ofore  we  proceed  to  consider  the  agencies,  let  us  ask  what  are 
si»mo  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  atmosphere  ?     Whatever 
may  be  its  (Constituent  elements,  it  can  exist  only  in  connection 
with  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  facts  and  principles  set 
forth  in  the  Scriptures.     Consequently  if  students  come  up  to 
college  in  ignorance  of  these,  as  unfortunately  they  often  do,  and 
as  they  themselves  frequently  acknowledge,  then  it  is  vital  that 
they  in  some  suitable  way  be  instructed.     This  might  be  urged 
as  a  necessity  from  a  lower  point  of  view — that  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion.    To  hold  that  a  liberal  education  involves  a  good  acquaint- 
ance  with    English   literature,   but   not    with   the   Bible,    is   an 
absurdity.     But  let  this  nec3ssity  here  be  pressed  for  the  higher 
reason  that  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  rests  immediately  on  the 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  it  cannot  flourish  anywhere 
except  in  connection  with  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  them. 
This  is  a  postulate  that  can  be  assumed.     Further,  there  must  be, 
in  order  to  a  right  religious  atmosphere,  a  strong  prevailing  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  Faculty  and  students  that  religion,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Gospel,  is  of  more  importance  than  anything  else  in 
life — in  other   words,  that  it  ought  to  have  the  first  and  chie 
place  in  our  thoughts,  feelings  and  efforts — far  above  scholarship, 
or  success  in  any  mere  worldly  undertaking  either  then  or  in  after 
years.     Along  with  this  ought  to  go  a  conviction  equally  strong 
and  all-pervading,  that  the  highest  type  of  man  is  the  genuine  and 
well -developed  Christian— that  is,  that  the  more  nearly  we  are 
like  Christ,  the  more  closely  we  approach  the  perfection  of  our 
being ;   thai  Christianity  in  its  unrestrained  working  in  a  human 
life  means  manliness  and  womanliness  of  the  best  and  fullest  type. 
"'x  suoh  an  atmosphere  there  must  also  be  the  conviction  that 
iaa  service  is  the  noblest  work  to  which  one  can  aspire  ; 
labor  for  the  salvation  of  men  here  and  hereafter  and  for 
lotion  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  good  of  others,  according 
inoiples  inculcated  in  the  Scriptures,  not  forgetting  to 
to  their  lower  needs  in  the  temper  of  Christ — that  to  do 
.uier  in  the  ranks  of  the  ministry  or  as  consecrated  laymen, 
lith  whatever  occupation  one  follows,  is  something  ineleva- 
1  o£  aight  of  comparison  with  money-getting  or  political 
'M>wer,  or  distinction  won  by  the  advancement  of  science 
ning  even  of  the  highest  sort. 
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This  is  not  ottered  as  an  exhaustive  description  even  of  the 
leading  elements  that  must  be  present  in  the  atmosphere  of   a 
college  where  Christianity  has  its  rightful  place,  yet  they  are  a 
part  at  least  of  what  is  indispensable.     Along  with  these  there 
are  some  matters  of  secondary  importance  to  which  we  ought  not 
to  close  our  eyes.     One  is  that  we  are  living  at  a  period  when 
almost  every  feature  of  the  Gospel  is  under  discussion,  not  except- 
ing the  origin  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  even  whether 
'w^e  can  be  sure  there  is  a  God,  and  if  there  is,  whether  He  can  be 
fcnown  by  us.     It  is  an  age  of  religious  questioning.     Nor  is  it 
possible  that  this  spirit  of  the  times  should  not  find  its  way  into 
oxir  higher  institutions  of  learning.     The  undergraduate  feels  its 
ixifluence  profoundly,  although  as  a  rule  he  may  not  be  competent 
"to  enter  into  the  merits  of  most  of   its  discussions.     Under  these 
oircumstances  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  prevailing  temper 
<^f  those  who  instruct  these  young  minds  should  be  such  as  to  win, 
^lid  keep  the  confidence  of  their  pupils,  and  to  be  able  wisely  to 
S'^de  them  through  the  bewilderment  with  which  they  are  threat- 
^i>-ed,  into  sure  and  safe  convictions.     There  is,  therefore,  need  of 
^      spirit  of    open-mindedness,  that  concedes  that  there  is  such  a 
^Jxdng  as  a  progress  in  the  unfolding  from  age  to  age  of  Christian 
^•^■^'^^th,  and  that  to  refuse  to  listen  to  the  evidences  of  such  advance 
"^^^     contrary  to  our  duty,  according  to   the   specific   command  of 
^^^^^ripture,  to  prove  all  things  and  to  hold  fast  to  that  which  is 
^od.     Along  with  this  ought  to  be  a  spirit  of    sanity  that  does 
fct  occupy  itself  with  every  new  surmise  put  forth  by  some  pre- 
'Xtious  theorist  concerning  the  Bible  or  theology,  and  thus  lift 
-*^to  prominence  that  which  otherwise  would  speedily  die  and  be 
^Tgotten.      Sound- mindedness    is  just    as    important    as    open- 
indedness  in  dealing  with  these  matters. 
One  other  thing  at  present,  because  of  existing  conditions,  is  of 
^>.e  utmost  importance  in  a  college  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
^^^t  over  the  students  as  instructors.     This  is  that  the  men  and 
^^^e  women  of  the  Faculties  be  themselves  anchored  and  substan- 
^i  ally  at  rest  as  to  the  great  leading  facts  and  principles  of  the 
^^ospel.     We  must  not  take  the  position  that  when  a  professor  in 
^-    college  is  confronted  with  one  of  the  new  religious  problems  of 
^^""hich  our  age  is  so  prolific,  if  he  cannot  at  once  see  his  way  to 
^Vie  right  decision  he  is  disqualified  thereby  for  his  general  work. 
J^his  would  be  in  effect  to  deny  the  right  of  investigation,  and  to 
stultify  the  claim  to  open-mindedness.     But  he  does  owe  it  to 
Vimself  and  to  those  over  whom  he  exercises  so  potent  an  influ- 
ence to  drift  temporarily  as  little  as  possible,  and  if,  as  to  vital 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  in  due  time  he  cannot  again  reach  waters 
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where  he  can  anchor  along  with  his  brethren,  then  to  find  a  place 
and  a  work  outside  of  a  professedly  Christian  college.  This  is  not 
the  verdict  of  bigotry  ;  it  is  only  what  honesty  requires.  Fidel- 
ity to  the  body  of  students  demands  it ;  for  one  instructor,  espe- 
cially if  he  be  a  man  of  ability,  who  is  adrift  or  worse  as  to  the 
essentials  of  Christianity,  can  do  a  world  of  harm  by  his  exam- 
ple, though  he  scrupulously  avoid  speech  on  the  subject. 

IV. 

Some  Important  Agencies, 

Such  an  atmosphere  makes  a  Christian  college,  and  nothing  else 
is  sufficient  to  do  it.  Yet  this  atmosphere  does  not  arise  by  sponta- 
neous generation.  Among  others,  three  great  agencies  are  essen- 
tial to  its  production.  First  and  foremost  must  be  the  kind  of 
men  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  respective  colleges.  Dr.  McCosh, 
in  his  autobiography,  tells  at  considerable  length  of  his  religious 
work  at  Princeton,  and  comprehends  the  attitude  of  himself  and 
of  the  college  in  these  two  sentences:  **  From  the  beginning 
Princeton  has  been  a  religious  college,  professedly  and  really.*' 
**  We  are  not  ashamed,  neither  professors  nor  students,  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.''  His  leadership  had  much  to  do  with 
the  religious  awakenings  that  occurred  under  his  administration, 
and  with  the  healthy  religious  atmosphere  that  generally  prevailed 
in  the  institution.  Mark  Hopkins,  no  doubt,  was  a  great  teacher 
in  the  classroom  and  a  wise  administrator  of  college  affairs,  but 
he  was  at  his  greatest  in  the  pulpit  of  Williams  College  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  especially  in  his  baccalaureates,  in  which,  as  his 
biographer  tells  us,  **  he  seemed  to  gather  up  and  concentrate  his 
greatness,  and  to  become  an  incarnation  of  the  highest  ideal  of  a 
wise  teacher."  To  these  men  the  religious  atmosphere  of  their 
respective  colleges  owed  as  much  as  to  any  other  human  source. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  in  this  twentieth  century  we  have 
entered  upon  a  period  when  conditions  are  so  changed  that  such 
men  as  McCosh  and  Hopkins  are  no  longer  best  suited  for  the 
presidency  of  our  colleges;  that  these  officials  ought  first  of  all 
to  be  men  of  business,  and  familiar  with  the  world  of  affairs.  Let 
us  concede  the  importance  of  such  qualifications,  though  at  the 
same  time  it  is  yet  to  be  seen  that  either  McCosh  or  Hopkins  were 
lacking  on  that  side  of  their  characters.  Let  us  concede,  too, 
that  it  is  not  indispensable  that  a  college  that  is  thoroughly 
Christian  should  have  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  its  head.  Still 
this  does  not  signify  that  because  a  man  is  a  clergyman  he  is 
thereby  in  the  least  disqualified  for  the  office.     Whether  minister 
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or  layman,  it  is  iDdispensable  to  the  existence  of  a  right  religious 
atmosphere  that  the  presidents  of  our  colleges  be  themselves 
living  epistles  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ,  known  and  read  of 
every  student  who  comes  into  contact  with  them.  The  same 
ought  to  hold  good  of  all  who  are  associated  with  them  in  the 
Faculties. 

As  to  the  agencies,  next  to  this  in  importance  may^  be  placed 
the  tone  of  the  ordinary  teaching,  so  far  as  it  can  legitimately 
have  a  bearing  on  religion.     No  instructor  should  go  out  of  his 
way  to  lug  in  by  the  ears  even  the  things  of  the  Gospel  without 
regard  to  propriety.     Yet  any  teacher  whosp  soul  is  saturated  with 
vital  Christianity  will  find  suitable  opportunities  from  day  to  day, 
without  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  appropriate  work  of  his 
Chair,  to  drop  a  word  for  his  Master,  or  silently  to  exert  an  influ- 
ence for  Him.      Of    Prof.   James   Dwight  Dana,   of  Yale,  than 
ivhom  that  University  in  its  long  history  has  had  no  more  distin- 
guished scientist,  his  biographer,  ex- President  Gilman,  of  Johns 
Bopkins,  and  now  the  head  of    the  New  Carnegie  Institute  at 
IV'ashington,  says:  **  No  one  was  ever  admitted  to  his  intimacy, 
-^Dn  shipboard  or  on  land,  as  a  visitor  to  his  family  or  as  a  corre- 
-^pondent,  without  discovering  the  simplicity,  the  honesty  and  the 

Aeauty  of   his  Christian  character Striking  illustrations 

^3i^mght  be  given  of  the  light  which  was  shed  by  his  steady  adher- 
^^nce  under  adverse  circumstances  to  the  essentials  of  Christianity, 
^^tnd  by  his  outspoken  words,  while  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  fear- 
ess  discovery  of    nature  and  the   defense   of    scientific   truth.'' 
Such  a  man  also  was  Joseph  Henry,  the  great  Princeton  professor 
ind   the   first  head   of    the   Smithsonian   Institute.       He   never 
^^  owered  the  flag  of  science  because,  for  the  time,  there  seemed  to 
^tr)e  some  disharmony  between  it  and  the  teaching  of  certain  inter- 
preters of    the  Bible,  yet  he  always  was  a  man  of  faith  and  of 
Grayer  and  of  consecration  to  his  Master's  service,  and  known  as 
uch  by  all  who  came  into  contact  with   him  in  his  classroom  or 
slsewhere.     Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  life  in  college  knows 
rhat  a  tremendous  influence  teachers  of  this  type  exert  upon  the 
'^Dne  of  an  institution.     It  is  hard  for  infidelity  to  survive  in  their 
^^)ciety.     Vice  is  ashamed  in  their  presence.     Other  things  being 
^^1i  all  equal  the  preference  in  the  selection  of   teachers  ought 
^-Iways  to  be  given  to  men  of  this  sort,  over  those  who  have  only 
^     good    moral    character    and    the     professional     qualifications 
demanded  in  a  specified  Chair. 

Still  a  third  agency  that  is  indispensable  is  direct,  positive 
^liristian  instruction.  There  are  higher  institutions  of  learning 
Vhose  administrators  claim  that  they  cannot  introduce  any  such 
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teaching  into  their  curricula,  except  as  a  complete  optional.     If 
this  is  really  so,  then  the  more's  the  pity.     No  German  gymna- 
sium, though  it  in  its  work  corresponds  with  that  done  in   the 
lower  classes  of  our  colleges,  finds  itself  in  such  a  predicament. 
No  great  public  school  in  England  entertains  this  notion.     Neither 
Oxford  nor  Cambridge  follows  this  rule.     None  of  our  American 
colleges  until  recently  imagined  themselves  to  be  shut  up  to  such 
a  course  of  procedure.     If  in  any  oase  now  the  necessity  exists, 
then  there  is  an  imperative  need  for  special  voluntary  eflfort  to 
supply  the  defect,  for  defect  it  is,  and  of  the  most  serious  charac- 
ter.    A  Christian  atmosphere  cannot  be  created  and  maintained 
without  solid  religious  instruction.     There  never  was  a  time  when, 
or  a  place  where,  sound  religion  did  not  rest,  if  it  existed  at  all, 
on  intelligence  as  to  its  facts  and  doctrines.     To-day,  solid,  wise 
and  opportune  teaching  of  this  sort  is  needed  in  every  college,  not 
only  because  of  defective  home  training,  but  also  because  of  the 
ferment  and  the  discussion  of    those  great  matters  now  current, 
and  especially  on  account  of   the  tremendous   force   with  which 
the  tendency  of  thought  is  running  away  from  the  Church  and  the 
Sabbath,  and  from  Christianity  itself,  except  in  some  vague  inver- 
tebrate form,  and  toward  that  which  has  to  do  only  with  the  busi- 
ness and  pleasure  of  life  here  and  now.     Just  how  as  to  details  in 
each  case  this  want  is  to  be  beat  supplied  must  vary  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  college.     Somehow  it  must  be  met,  if 
Christianity  takes  in  these  institutions  the  place  to  which  it  is 
entitled. 

It  is  worth  while  to  ask  whether  the  Presbyterian  Church  has 
not  fallen  asleep  as  to  a  large  portion  of  the  colleges  that  are 
more  or  less  under  her  direct  or  indirect  control.  These  lie  in  the 
great  **  Middle  West.*'  Large  wealth  has  come  to  Princeton,  and 
for  other  colleges  cast  of  the  Ohio  river  the  outlook  is  hopeful 
for  moderate  endowment.  A  Board  has  been  constituted  specially 
to  care  for  the  younger  and  feebler  colleges  of  the  newer  States 
and  Territories.  But  the  colleges  of  the  Middle  West,  on  which 
the  Church  just  now  has  to  draw  for  a  great  portion  of  its 
candidates  for  the  ministry  and  of  its  educated  laymen,  are  left  to 
beg  their  way  as  they  may,  and  to  be  overshadowed  by  other 
institutions  at  whoso  command  vast  sums  of  money  are  placed. 
It  is  hard  even -"to]  got  a  hearing  for  their  cause  by  many  of  our 
stronger  churches  and  our  wealthier  individuals.  Is  it  not  time 
for  the  Church  to  awake  out  of  sleep  as  to  this  great  matter? 

IIanovek  College,  Ind-  D.  W.  Fisher. 
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VII. 

JACOBUS  DE  VOKAGINE  AND   THE   GOLDEN 

LEGEND.* 

THE  publication  of  two  new  French  translations  of  the  Golden 
Legend  within  the  year  reminds  of  the  fact  that  there  have  ' 
also  been  at  least  two  reprints  of  Caxton's  English  translation  of 
this  work  within  a  few  years  and  shows  that  the  famous  book  is 
far  from  dead.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  be  coming  to  life  again. 
One  of  the  most  popular,  if  not  the  most  popular  book  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  extant  in  more  than  half  a  thousand  manuscripts  and 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  editions  and  translations  made  w 
during  the  first  century  of  printing,  it  seemed  suddenly,  after  three 
centuries  of  unparalleled  popularity,  in  the  Eeformation  times,  to 
have  died  a  sudden  death  at  the  hands  of  Wicelius,  Cano,  Vives, 
Launoi  and  other  critics.  They  denied  the  work  historical  merit, 
style,  devotional  value  or  any  merit  whatever.  They  scoffed  at 
the  title  '*  Golden,"  which  the  common  consent  of  thousands  of 
readers  had  added  to  the  original  title,  and  they  reviled  the  author 
as  a  man  with  '*  mouth  of  iron  and  heart  of  lead."  The  Roman 
Catholics  allowed  themselves  too  readily  to  fear  and  become 
ashamed  of  the  work,  and  the  joint  result  of  Reformed  vehemence 
and  Catholic  timorousness  was,  if  not  to  kill,  at  least  to  bury 
alive  the  work.  For  three  centuries  only  a  slight  movement  now 
and  then  showed  that  there  was  any  life  left.  In  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  there  was  a  slight  spasm  manifested  in  the 
edition  of  Graesse,  the  translation  by  Brunet  and  some  few  other 
signs.  For  the  last  ten  years  there  have  been  signs  of  something 
like  a  real  revival,  which  seems  now  likely  to  restore  the  book, 
not  to  its  old  popularity,  for  times  have  changed,  but  to  a  certain 
ivell- deserved  fame  on  account  of  its  real  merits  and  its  extra- 
ordinary  influence  on  the  history  of  culture. 

*  La  L^gende  Doree  de  Jacqaes  de  Voragine,  nouvellement  tradaite  en  francjais, 
aveo  introduction,  notices,  notes  et  reoherohes  sur  les  sources,  par  L'Abbe  J.-B.  M. 
Bose,  Chanoine  honoraire  de  la  cath^drale  d'Amiens.  Paris :  Rouveyre,  1902, 
3  ▼.,  8vo. 

Le  Bienheureux  Jacques  de  Voragine.  La  L^gende  Dor^e,  traduite  da  Latin 
d'apres  les  plus  anoiens  mannscrits,  aveo  une  Introduction,  des  Notes,  et  un  Index 
alphab^tique,  par  Teodor  de  Wyzewa.     Paris:  Perrin,  1902,  p.  XVIII,  748,  8vo. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  thing  how  little  is  known  about  the  author 
j_  of  this  work,  and  almost  more  remarkable  how  little  of  what  is 
known  is  generally  known. 

Voragine  (or  Varagine,  as  he  always  and  correctly  writes  him- 
self), besides  being  the  writer  of  the  Golden  Legend,  was  one  of 
the  most  attraciive  preachers  of  his  time,  and  his  sermons,  for 
centuries  after  his  death,  were  almosi  as  popular  as  the  Legend,  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  number  of  the  existing  manuscripts  and 
the  fact  that  they  too  became  known  as  *'  Golden."  In  an  age 
celebrated  for  its  scholastic  learning  (he  was  bom  about  the  same 
year  as  Thomas  Aquinas),  he  was  so  distinguished  for  his  erudi- 
tion that  he  was  known  as  "  the  tlieologiau  "  par  excellence — 
**  Jacobus  the  theologian."  He  was,  moreover,  distinguished  as 
an  administrator,  receiving  unprecedented  honors  for  many  years 
among  the  Dominicans  of  his  own  province  and  being  trusted  with 
several  special  missions  by  the  Poi>e  before  he  became  Archbishop 
of  Genoa.  In  this  latter  office  his  executive  career  was  most 
creuitable.  Above  all,  he  was  so  famous  for  his  holiness,  his 
self-abnegation  and  his  kindness  to  the  poor  (and  that  in  a  century 
which  produced  Saint  Francis,  Saint  Dominic  and  Saint  Louis) 
that  he  was,  so  to  speak,  elected  Saint  by  popular  acclamation  and 
,\  began  alm.ost  immediately  after  his  death  to  be  worshiped,  as  he 
is  in  Genoa  to-day,  as  *'  the  peacemaker." 

In  spite  of  all  these  claims  to  distinction  there  is  almost  no 
literature  about  the  man.  The  encyclopajJias  and  biographica^^ 
dictionaries  mention  him,  there  is  a  little  in  general  and  local 
Church  histories,  a  little  more  in  the  histories  of  the  Dominicans, 
there  are  a  few  monographs  on  the  Golden  Legend,  some  rather 
meagre  introductions  and  three  brief  lives  in  Italian  by  Anfossi 
(1816),  Spotorno  (1823)  and  Pelazza  (1867).  The  three  Italian 
monographs,  together  with  the  scholarly  account  in  Quetif- 
Echard^s  Scriptores  Ordinis  Praedicntorum^  practically  exhaust  the 
literature,  and  of  these  all  three  of  the  lives  are  so  little  known  that 
even  so  much  as  a  trace  of  them  is  seldom  found  in  the  scanty 
modem  literature.  They  are,  in  fact,  so  rare  that  the  British 
Museum  has  only  Anfossi  and  the  Bodleian  not  one.  Quetif- 
Echanl  is  therefore  the  chief  and  generally  the  only  source  of 
modern  accounts  of  Voragine,  and  even  this  is  somewhat  rare  and 
expensive. 

In  view  of  the  dearth  of  literature  upon  the  Golden  Legend  and 
its  author,  the  introductions  to  these  translations  of  Roze  and 
Wyzewa  take  on  a  certain  importance,  although  neither  is  very 
pretentious.  That  of  Roze  is  confined  to  a  rather  successful  vindi- 
cation of  the  G  )l«lcn  L3gen  1,  wliile  that  of  Wyzewa  treats  not 
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only  of  the  work  itself,  but  tells  **  the  little  that  I  know  "  about 
the  author. 

The  little  that  Wyzewa  knows  is  little  indeed.  There  is  at  best 
not  much  known  of  the  events  of  Voragine's  life,  and  much  of 
this  little  Wyzewa  seems  to  have  miraculously  escaped  knowing. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  Wyzewa's  slight  narrative  is  welcome 
as  furnishing  a  source  to  which  one  who  wishes  a  little  general 
idea  of  who  Yoragine  was  cau  be  referred.  It  has  the  main 
well-known  facts,  and  is  written  with  sympathy,  although  the 
sympathy  leads  rather  to  rhetoric  than  to  research.  Yet  there  is 
some  pretension  to  research  as  well.  The  author  at  least  visited 
Varazze,  and  he  makes,  much  of  a  certain  manuscript  of  Vora- 
gine's  Chronicle  of  Genoa  which  he  consulted  at  the  municipal 
library  in  Genoa,  but  in  general  the  things  that  he  saw  serve  rather 
to  emphasize  what  he  has  missed  than  to  contribute  anything  to 
the  subject. 

Voragine  was  bom  at  Varazze  about  1228,  entered  the  Domini- 
can Convent  at  Genoa  in  1244,  was  made  head  of  the  Dominicans 
of  Lombardy  in  1267,  became  archbishop  in  1292,  and  died  in  >C 
1298.     He  wrote  the  Golden  Legend,  a  History  of  Genoa,  various 
sermons  and  sundry  other  works. 

All  this  Wyzewa  knows  and  not  very  much  more.  At  Varazze 
he  saw  the  statue  of  Voragine  on  the  City  Hall,  but  he  seems  not 
to  have  seen  the  paintings  of  Voragine  in  the  Dominican  Church, 
in  the  Cathedral,  in  the  Municipio  and  at  Casanuova.  He  notes 
the  artisans  building  fishing-boats,  *'  like  those  which  the  father 
of  the  author  of  the  Golden  Legend  perhaps  fashioned,'*  but  if 
he  had  seen  the  manuscript  chronicle  of  Accenelli  in  the  Domini- 
can Convent  there,  or  one  of  several  works  by  the  accomplished 
local  historian,  the  Aw.  G.  B.  Fazio,  or  had  conversed  even  with 
aome  of  the  natives,  he  would  have  learned  that  Voragine' s  father 
was  not  a  shipbuilder,  but  a  farmer,  and  Voragine  was  born  not  in 
the  shore  village,  but  three  or  four  miles  back  on  the  hills  in  the 
tillage  of  Casanuova. 

At  G^noa  Wyzewa  studied  in  the  Beriana  Library,  but  he  seems 
:iiot  to  have  found  any  one  of  the  three  lives  of  Voragine,  copies 
^f  all  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  one  or  another  of  the  Genoese 
libraries,  nor  did  he  find  the  interesting  material  in  the  public 
^not  the  Archiepiscopal)  archives.  He  sought  traces  of  Voragine, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  '*  one  may  seek  in  vain  in  all  the 
city  of  Genoa  the  least  trace  of  his  memory."  He  knows  that 
his  body  had  been  buried  in  the  Convent  Church,  rather  than  the 
Cathedral;  '*  but  the  Church  of  Saint  Dominic  was  demolished 
some  years  ago,  and  among  the  relics  which  are  preserved  at  the 
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Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  at  the  White  Palace,  I  have  vainly 
sought  a  vestige  of  the  sepulture  of  Voragine." 

But  the  trouble  is  not  with  the  relics.  If  he  had  only  looked 
in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Castello,  the  present  Church  of 
the  Dominicans,  he  would  have  found  the  very  bones  of  the  Saint, 
as  well  as  an  effigy,  a  statue  and  a  painting  of  him.  He  would 
doubtless  have  received,  also,  from  some  of  the  brethren  various 
little  tracts,  published  on  the  occasion  of  the  **  translation  of  his 
holy  relics"  in  1885,  or  of  the  sixth  centenary  of  his  death  in 
1898.  Both  of  these  tracts  tell  of  the  transfer  of  the  relics  in 
1798,  when  the  other  church  was  destroyed,  to  this  church,  where 
they  were  first  placed  **  under  the  altar  of  Saint  Paul,"  and 
removed  again  in  1835  to  the  altar  of  *'  S.  Rosa  da  lima  "  in  the 
same  church. 

It  is  true  that  the  Genoese  fall  far  short  of  giving  Voragine  the 
public  honor  which  is  his  due  from  them.  Even  at  the  Cathedral 
his  altar  was  taken  down  * '  during  some  necessary  repairs,' '  as  it  is 
said,  some  years  ago,  ana  has  never  been  replaced.  His  portrait 
is  stored  away  in  some  lumber  room,  and  is  only  to  be  seen  with 
great  difficulty,  if  at  all.  It  seems  almost  as  if  they  were  in 
some  way  ashamed  of  the  man.  It  is  true  also,  curiously  enough, 
that  although  there  are  in  various  libraries  in  Genoa  at  least 
thirteen  manuscripts  of  Voragine's  history  of  Genoa,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  any  of  the  great  libraries  a  single  manuscript  of 
the  Golden  Legend,  or  of  those  other  popular  works,  manuscripts 
of  which  are  scattered  throughout  all  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the 
thousand.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  is  worshiped  by  the 
people  at  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria,  and  is  '*  specially  invoked 
in  the  case  of  private  or  domestic  quarrels. ' ' 

The  origin  of  this  worship  is  the  picturesque  and  admirable  act 
of  Voragine  in  uniting  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  in  1295,  an  account 
of  which  Wyzewa  quotes  from  a  **  magnificent  and  venerable'' 
manuscript  of  Voragine's  own  chronicle  in  the  Municipal  Library 
of  Genoa.  This  is  a  favorite  subject  of  several  of  the  portraits  of 
Voragine,  in  which  he  is  represented  as  throwing  himself  between 
the  combatants.  Voragine  is  also  remembered  in  Genoa  for  his 
self-denying  benevolence  which,  according  to  Wyzewa,  he  carried 
to  the  end,  prohibiting  an  expensive  funeral  in  order  that  what  it 
would  cost  might  be  given  to  the  poor. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  Voragine's  administrative  ability, 
of  his  benevolence,  his  learning  or  his  other  literary  work,  it  is  still 
true  that  it  is  the  Golden  Legend  which  is  his  chief  title  to  fame. 

This  work  consists  of  182,  more  or  less,  short  chapters  on  all 
the  saint;?  and  festivals  in  the  Church  calendar,  according  to  the 
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Dominican  me,  beginning  with  the  Advent  and  ending  with  the 
Dedication  of  Churches.  There  is  a  prologue  to  the  whole  and 
the  individual  chapters,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  saints,  have 
each  its  own  prologue  in  the  form  of  a  short  etymology  of  the 
saint's  name.  Finally,  a  short  history  of  Lombardy  is  added  to 
the  chapter  on  Pelagius,  and  this  misplaced  bit  of  rather  mediocre 
history  often  gives  title  to  the  whole  work  as  the  Historia  Lorn- 
hardica. 

The  contents  of  the  various  codices  and  editions  of  the  work 
vary  greatly.  The  Venetian  Codex  Lat.  354  contains  but  seventy- 
four  chapters,  and  Vatican  Lat.  1224  is  of  similar  type,  but  these 
are  undoubtedly  abridgments.  The  .Milan  Codex  Ambrosianus 
A  E  XII,  27,  omits  eighty-four  of  the  original  chapters,  but  adds 
nine  others.  A  very  common  and  early  type  (c.^.,  Brit.  Mus.  add. 
14,089,  Munich,  9506*)  omits  from  the  ordinary  list  Sophia,  Timo- 
theus,  Fabianus,  Apollonia,  Bonifacius  and  Elisabeth.  The  Italian 
translation  (cf.  Florence,  Riccardianus,  1254)  was  founded  on 
something  like  this  text.  On  the  other  hand,  many  manuscripts 
and  most  editions  add  more  or  less — Codex  A  E  XIV,  of  the 
Brera  Library  in  Milan,  adds  twenty-four ;  the  Ed.  Venice,  1482, 
adds  twenty -six;  that  of  1484  adds  ihirty-Sve ;  that  of  Basil. 
1490,  adds  thirty-nine  ;  that  of  Venice,  1516,  adds  nine,  etc. 
etc. 

The  text  of  the  Golden  Legend  as  it  stands  in  Graesse's  edition 
probably  represents  nearly  the  state  of  the  case,  the  first  182  chap- 
ters printed  in  a  large  type  representing  the  text  as  it  stood  in  the 
days  of  Voragine,  the  additional  chapters  in  fine  print  represent- 
ing additions  by  other  hands.  It  is  possible  that  criticism  will 
finally  subtract  some,  but  is  not  likely  to  add  any  to  the  182. 
Wyzewa  says  that  the  legends  of  Saint  Francis  and  Saint  Elisa- 
beth are  not  found  in  the  MSS.,  but  although  Elisabeth  is  omitted 
from  a  large  fraction  of  the,  say,  two  hundred  manuscripts  exam- 
ined, Saint  Francis  is  in  all  save  the  very  shortest  forms.  The 
:final  decision  as  to  the  real  contents  of  the  work  as  published  by 
Voragine  waits  on  a  much  more  thorough  study  of  the  manu-  )(^ 
scripts  than  has  ever  yet  been  made,  but  it  will  not  probably  vary 
iar  from  the  182  chapters. 

The  chapters  themselves  are,  for  the  most  part,  chains  of 
^miracles,  and  give  to  the  whole  work  the  aspect  of  a  collection  of 
anecdotes,  rather  than  of  systematic  biography.  The  work  is 
not,  in  fact,  a  **  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  as  it  is  described  in  some 
manuscripts,  but  rather,  as  it  is  usually  called,  ''  Readings  on  the 
Saints''  (for  Legenda,  of  course,  meant  not  *' Legends,"  but 
'*  Readings  ''),  and  since  it  includes  other  festivals  than  strict  saint 
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J^  days,  a  more  exact  title  still  would  be  **  Readings  on  the  Church 
Festivals  ''  or  '*  Daily  Readings  for  the  Christian  Year." 

The  whole  work  is  preceded  by  a  prologue,  giving  the  real  plan 
of  work.  It  treats  of  the  divisions  of  the  Church  year.  All 
human  history,  he  says,  is  divided  into  four  periods— the  times  of 
Deviation,  Renovation,  Reconciliation  and  Peregrination.  The 
cime  of  Deviation  =-  Adam  to  Moses  =-  Septuagesima  to  Easter  ; 
the  time  of  Renovation  =  Moses  to  Christ  =  Advent  to  Christ- 
mas ;  the  time  of  Reconciliation,  **  when  through  Christ  we  were 
reconciled  with  God  '*  =  time  of  Christ  »=-  Easter  to  Whitsunday, 
and  the  time  of  our  Pilgrimage  «=  our  present  life  =  Whitsunday 
to  Advent. 

**  It  is  according  to  this  division  of  the  four  parts  of  the  eccle- 
siastical year,"  he  says,  *' that  we  proceed  to  the  study  of  the 
various  festivals,  beginning  with  Advent,  which  opens  the  period 
of  Renovation." 

The  first  two  chapters  are  on  the  Advent  and  on  Saint  Andrew. 
An  analysis  of  tnese  chapters  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  scope 
of  the  work  and  the  variety  of  treatment. 

Under  Advent  he  treats,  first,  four  kinds  of  Advents  of  our 
Lord — in  the  flesh,  in  the  spirit,  in  death  and  in  the  Judgment. 
Then  in  detail  he  treats,  first,  of  His  coming  in  the  flesh,  the  occa- 
sion and  motives,  of  which  seven  are  given,  then  of  the  coming 
for  judgment.  Under  this  latter  head  he  treats  of  (1)  the  circumj 
stances  which  precede  the  Judgment :  The  signs  (fifteen  sub- 
divisions). Antichrist  (four  subdivisions)  and  the  Great  Conflagra- 
tion ;  (2)  The  circumstances  which  accompany  the  Judgment : 
The  Judge,  the  accusers  (three  subdivisions),  the  witnesses  (three 
subdivisions)  and  the  sentence  (three  subdivisions). 

The  chapter  on  Saint  Andrew  runs :  Calling  of  Saint  Andrew  ; 

he  delivers  Saint  Matthew ;  he  miraculously  saves  a  young  man 

from  a  house  on  fire ;   he  delivers  a  woman ;  by  his  prayers   he 

obtains  the  deliverance  of  an  old  man :  drives  out  seven  demons  • 

.        .  .  ' 

brings  to  life  forty  sailors  ;    goes  to  Achaia  ;   is  questioned  by 

Egeus,    his  defense,   punishment,  burial ;  bishop  preserved  from 

temptation  by  him  ;  miraculous  punishment  of  a  prefect. 

Each  of  these  chapters  is  a  fair  type  of  its  class.  In  neither  case 
is  the  aim  historical  or  biographical,  as  it  is  often  mistakenly 
supposed,  on  account  of  the  frequent  description  of  the  work  as 
*'  Lives  of  the  Saints/'  The  aim  is  devotional,  not  historical  or 
critical,  and  what  is  more,  it  is  intended  chiefly  for  popular  devo- 
tion. It  is,  in  short,  an  artistic,  rather  than  a  scientific  product, 
ana  is  to  be  judged  as  such. 

The  etymologies  which  precede  the  chapters  on  the  saints  are 
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also  to  be  judged  in  the  same  way.  They  are  generally  fantastic 
to  the  last  degree,  so  much  so  that  Wyzewa  omits  them  altogether 
from  his  translation — e.y.^  the  two  which  Wyzewa  quotes  as  pro- 
voking a  smile  are  Agatha,  from  Agios  =  sacred,  and  Theos  => 
God,  tc,  God's  saint,  or  else  from  AyO'=^  speaking,  and  Thau  = 
perfection  =  the  perfect  speaker ;  and  Antony,  from  Ana  =  above, 
and  tenens  =  holding — which  is  at  least  mixed  etymology  ! 

These  are  fair  samples,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
purpose  of  the  derivation  is  not  at  all  a  critical  or  historical  one. 
The  writer  seeks  simply   to   discover  some  allegorical  or  even 
punning  turn  which  may  express  the  character  of  the  saint.     This 
JiUegorical  way  of  interpreting  words  was  quite  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  time  (and  of  a  tendency  in  all  times),  as  well  as  with 
"Voragine's  own  practice  in  a  large  class  of  his  sermons,  which 
are,  if  possible,  more  fantastically  allegorical  than  even  the  ety- 
mologies  themselves.      The    purpose    is,    therefore,    descriptive 
x*ather  than  critical,  and  solemn  attempts  to  discuss  the  historicity 
of  the  anecdotes  of  the  saints,  or  their  scientific  value,  seems  to     y 
«^rgue  a  certain  lack  of  critical  ability,  not  to  say  of  humor,  on  the 
ipart  of  the  critic  himself. 

The  work  was  written  after,  and  not  immediately  after,  1249. 
In  the  Ilistoria  Lombardf'ca  Voragine  ends  the  account  with  the 
deposition  and  death  of  Frederick  II  (1250),  and  says  that  at  the 
t:ime  of  writing  the  throne  is  **  still  vacant,"  which  seems  to  indi- 
<2ate  that  some  time  has  elapsed  since  it  was  vacated.  On  the 
^:>ther  hand,  it  was  not  written  later  than  1265,  for  there  is  extant 
^  manuscript  said  to  be  written  in  this  year.  Wyzewa  puts  the 
*  i  ate  of  composition  at  1255,  on  the  ground  that  the  election  of 
I^ope  Alexander  IV  is  not  mentioned,  but  this  argument  from 
silence  is  always  inconclusive  and  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of 
A^oragine,  who  omits  so  much.  Still,  the  very  large  number  of 
tpliirteenth -century  manuscripts  and  their  wide  distribution  favor 
5^X1  early  date,  and  if,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  Voragine 
Vi  ad  already  undertaken  his  great  cycle  of  sermons  as  early  as 
1  :i59,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  he  had  already  finished  this.  It 
^x^ay  be  safe  to  say,  therefore,  at  least  that  it  is  probably  the  first 
of  the  writings  of  Voragine,  and  that  it  was  probably  first  pub-  "" 
Wished  somewhere  about  12r)5  to  1258. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  at  present  with  certainty  whether  the 
M'ork  was  finished  at  the  time  when  it  was  first  published  or,  as 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  revised  and  added  to 
niore  than  once  during  the  forty  years  between  its  first  publication 
and  his  death.  It  is  certain  only  that  the  many  additions  outside 
Graesse's  corpus  of  1S2  are  by  otlicr  and,  for  the  most  part,  later 
1« 
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hands.  These  182  chapters,  of  which  Elisabeth  and  the  five  other 
omissions  of  the  B.  M.  14,089  type  are  under  special  suspicion, 
form  the  work  with  which  we  have  to  do  when  we  speak  of 
Voragine's  Golden  Legend. 

The  significant  facts  in  the  life-history  of  the  Golden  Legend 
are  its  immediate  rise  into  popularity,  the  long  maintenance  of 
this  popularity,  its  immediate  and  total  eclipse  in  Reformation 
times  and  the  modest  revival  of  popularity  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Its  sudden  popularity  is  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of 
thirteenth -century  manuscripts.  The  examination  of  some  two 
hundred  manuscripts  of  the  work  shows  between  thirty  and  forty 
which  may  be  assigned  to  Voragine's  lifetime.  There  are  no  less 
than  three  dated  manuscripts  of  it  at  Munich  alone,  and  one  of 
these  is  as  early  as  1282.  An  examination  of  various  catalogues 
of  manuscripts  not  personally  seen  shows  the  same  proportion  of 
early  copies,  and  altogether  it  is  quite  within  bounds  to  say  that 
there  are  more  than  one  hundred  manuscripts  extant  which  date 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  «.e.,  from  Voragine's  lifetime.  These 
manuscripts  were  scattered  all  over  France  and  Germany  as  well 
as  Italy,  and -the  dated  ones  indicate  that  the  work  had  achieved 
this  general  international  popularity  before  1282,  and  probably 
before  1265.  The  sudden  and  great  world  popularity  which  the 
work  thus  achieved  within  a  few  years  is  comparable  in  our  own 
days  only  to  the  success  of  such  works  as  Uncle  Totn's  Cabin  and 
Ben  II nr. 

But  more  remarkable  still  than  the  immediate  success  is  the 
lasting  popularity  of  the  work.  For  comparison  with  this  one 
must  turn  to  Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  Pilgrim* s  Progress  ;  indeed 
the  Pilgrim  s  Progress  furnishes,  in  more  respect  s  than  one,  the 
best  analogy  with  this  work.  That  a  book  after  two  hundred  years 
of  undiminished  popularity,  shown  by  the  more  than  half  a  thousand 
existing  manuscripts,  should,  on  the  invention  of  printing,  and  for 
more  than  fifty  years  after,  have  averaged  two  editions  each  year,  is 
much  more  siguiticant  than  the  circulation  of  one  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  a  new  novel  in  a  year  nowadays. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  popularity  and  its  continuance  lie 
near  at  hand.  Something  is  to  be  said  for  the  suitableness  of  the 
theme  to  the  spirit  of  the  time.  It  often  happens  that  a  book  by 
touching  precisely  the  theme  which  is  uppermost  in  men's  minds, 
gets  a  large  hearing  chiefly  from  this  fact.  This  was  true  of 
Unchi  Tom^s  Cabin, 

It  is  true  also  of  the  Golden  Legend  that  it  was  fitted  to  its  time, 
the  time  of   the  rise  of  monastic  orders  and  widespread  popular 
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worship  of  the  saints,  ai)d  that  this  state  of  things  continued  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  book's  great  popularity.  It  doubtless 
therefore  owed  much  to  its  theme,  but  this  is  not  the  whole 
matter.  There  were,  as  Roze  remarks,  many  other  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  bat  they  were  not  popular  as  that  of  Voragine  was, 
although  some  of  them  had  a  modest  success.  Moreover,  mere 
timeliness  is  not  enough  to  account  for  either  the  depth  or  the 
length  of  its  popularity.  If  it  were  a  question  of  sudden  and 
short  popularity  it  might  be,  but  when  a  book  is  popular  for  three 
hundred  years,  the  reason  must  lie  in  some  kind  of  real  excellence 
— it  is  popular  because  it  deserves  to  be  on  some  ground. 

Roze  finds  the  whole  secret  of  the  popularity  of  the  Golden 
Legend  in  one  single  quality — its  naivett^,  which  is  essentially  a 
quality  of  style.  The  one  thing  that  other  Lives  of  the  Saints 
lack,  he  says,  is  just  this  naturalness. 

There  is  doubtless  more  or  less  truth  in  this.  The  work  is,  in 
fact,  maiked  by  that  sincerity,  naturalness  and  freedom  from  pose 
which  always  charms  in  literature  or  in  life.  This  ingenuousness 
of  the  author  is,  moreover,  the  ingenuousness  of  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, of  vivid  and  often  poetic  imagination,  of  deep  sympathy  with 
both  man  and  brute,  a  hero  worshiper  in  a  modem  sense  and  a 
man  of  unflagging  enthusiasm  for  both  the  human  and  the  super- 
human. The  simple,  unaffected,  sincere  discourse  of  a  man  of 
this  sort  is  naturally  interesting,  however  much  it  may  be  ham- 
pered by  the  material  which  he  is  using  and  the  need  of  incor- 
porating, at  times,  the  very  words  of  the  writers  from  whom  he 
quotes.  Whether  or  not  this  be  the  sole  secret  of  the  popularity 
of  the  Golden  Legend,  it  is  certain  that  it  forms  a  large  element 
in  the  case,  and  it  may  perhaps  contain  the  heart  if  not  the  sura 
of  the  matter. 

If  the  matter  be  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ques- 
tion why  Voragine  succeeded  when  other  hagiographers  failed,  it 
may  be  said  that  it  was  because  he  knew  his  subject  better,  he 
knew  his  audience  better,  and  he  knew  his  business  better. 

The  Abbe  Eoze  has  analyzed  the  sources  used  by  Voragine  and 
finds  that  he  refers  to  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  writers. 
This  is  not  surprising  in  the  man  who,  in  later  days,  was  said  to 
be  so  familiar  with  the  works  of  Augustine  that  he  could  repeat 
them  all  by  heart,  who  showed  a  very  ready  quoting  familiarity 
with  a  wide  range  of  the  Latin  classical  writers,  and  whose 
familiarity  with  Scripture  is  so  intimate  that  his  discourses  fairly 
rain  proof-texts.  He  was,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  him, 
therefore,  a  man  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  sources. 

Farther  than  this,  he  is  not  only  familiar  with  but  faithfuVto 
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these  sources.  The  major  part  of  Voragine's  tales  are,  as^so 
unimpeachable  a  critic  as  Bollandus  declares,  in  full  accord  with 
the  sources.  Farther  still,  he  uses  his  sources,  in  a  way,  critically. 
He  frequently  introduces  his  stories  by  ''  It  is  said,"  or  in  some 
other  way  disclaims  any  responsibility  for  the  truthfulness  of  the 
account.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  author's  erudition 
is  extensive,  faithful  and,  for  the  time,  not  uncritical.  It  may 
be  added  that  this  knowledge  is  at  his  very  finger  tips.  As  in 
all  his  works,  he  is  so  saturated  with  his  material  that  the  appo- 
site thing  comes  forth  spontaneously  at  the  right  moment. 

Beyond  his  excellent  mastery  of  material,  another  secret  of  the 
popularity  of  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Voragine 
knew  his  audience.  He  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  man  in  touch 
with  all  classes  of  i:>eople  from  the  most  scholarly  to  the  most 
ignorant.  This  is  a  striking  fact  which  the  student  of  his  works 
can  hardly  fail  to  notice.  His  books  range  from  the  most  scholas- 
tic, barren  and  intricate  in  style,  divided  under  headings  and 
subheadings  and  sub-subheadings  to  a  point  where  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  keep  the  logical  order  in  one's  mind  by  any  effort  of 
attention,  down  to  the  very  plainest  and  simplest  statement  of  the 
most  simple  truths.  A  single  volume  of  his  sermons  will  contain 
sermons  in  several  different  styles,  from  the  mjst  scholastic, 
through  the  most  allegorical  to  the  plainest  sermon,  full  of  illus- 
tration, touched  with  humor  and  its  applications  couched  in  the 
simplest  and  clearest  terms.  This  is  true  also  of  the  Golden 
Leo^end,  where,  however,  the  scholastic  is  at  its  least  and  the  plain 
and  simple  at  its  greatest,  precisely  because  it  was  intended  for  the 
people.  The  keynote  of  Voragine's  life  is  in<leed  not  learning, 
learned  as  he  was,  but  service. 

His  sympathy  with  the  common  people  is  shown  in  his  whole 
pastoral  life,  in  many  of  his  work.-^,  and  especially  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  one  of  the  very  earliest  to  teach  and  use  the  vernacular. 
It  is  even  said  l>y  Sixtus  Scnensis  that  lie  was  the  first  to  translate 
the  Scriptures  into  Italian,  and,  althouiili  much  disputed,  this  is 
hardly  disproved.  Whether  he  did  this  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
he  was  unusually  in  touch  with  the  feeling  of  tiieconinon  pet)ple, 
and  this  fact  alone  is  almost  enough  to  explain  the  popularity  of 
the  Cioldeu  Le;icnd.  His  ])opuhirity  is  because  he  was  himself 
truly  i)opu]ar. 

And  then  lie  knew  liis  art.  It  must  be  c  nfessed  that  his  style 
has  been  woi-^hLMl  by  coin])L'tent  c-riiics  an-l  found  waniini.  Kven 
su<'h  admirers  as  Kllis  anl  Wyzewa  and  Bollandus  confess  some 
lack  in  this  rc^^ard,  anl  if  by  stvie  is  meant  the  sijuple  question  of 
Latinity,  no  doubt  the  eharj^e  is  true.     The  Latin  is  more  or  less 
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rude,  though  hardly  more  so  than  was  uatural  at  the  time.  It  was 
the  **  honest  Latin  of  the  sacristy/'  as  Wyzewa  calls  it,  better 
suited  for  popular  instruction  perhaps  than  the  Latin  of  that  dis- 
ciple of  the  elegant  Erasmus  who  so  fiercely  presses  the  charge 
against  it,  but  yet,  beyond  a  question,  more  or  less  barbarous. 
Rude  as  it  is  and  if  it  is,  in  Voragine's  hands  it  is  at  least  vigorous 
and  effective. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  in  the  Golden  Legend  there  are  at  points, 
and  especially  in  the  cha])ters  on  other  toj»ics  than  the  saints, 
traces  of  the  scholastic  and  allegorical  style  which  appears  also  in 
some  of  his  sermons  and  scholarly  works,  and  it  may  be  that  it  is 
to  these  that  Ellis  refers  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  appearing  **  on  a 
first  reading  as  more  or  less  rugged  or  obscure.' ' 

In  trying  to  explain  or  apologize  for  these  deficiencies  of  style, 
IRoze  rather  overruns  himself  in  his  zeal  to  prove  these  all  the 
l^ault  of  the  authors  from  Avhom  Voragine  has  compiled,  and  seems, 
in  effect,  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  mere  compilation.  It  is  certain 
"fchat  Voragine  did  make  large  use  of  his  sources,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble, even,  that  he  had  a  short  earlier  work  of  the  same  general 
csharactcr  with  his  own,  which  he  filled  out.  It  is  true,  also,  that 
in  some  places  he  reproduces  the  exact  language  of  his  sources, 
^vhile  it  happens  very  frequently  that  a  whole  passage  is  at  least 
<:5ondensed  from  a  single  source.  A  mere  compilation,  however, 
it  is  not,  and  Wyzewa  is  right  in  insisting  that  the  work  as  a 
Avhole  bears  the  impress  of  a  single  personality.  It  may  be  added 
^ hat  there  are  few  parts,  including  even  the  pure  condensations 
f  Tom  sources,  which  do  not  bear  the  impress  of  this  personality. 

But  if  there  are  certain  defects  of  style,  and  whatever  the 
X:^asons  for  them,  there  are  enough  compensating  elements  of  art 
to  take  the  curse  away  and  help  account  for  the  popularity. 

In  the  first  place,  even  the  compilation,  where  it  is  compilation, 

is  done  with  excellent  art.     Mere  translation  may  be  made  an  art, 

tiut  condensation  is  capable  of  a  most  admirable  display  of  art. 

To  take  large  crude  masses  and  present  them  in  a  brief  form,  in 

^uch  a  way  that  they  shall  make  a  more  vivid  impression  than  in 

their  lengthened  form,  is  of  the  essence  of   literary  art  of    the 

highest  character,  and  this  is   what  Voragine  does   continually. 

I^arther  than  this,  Voragine  not  only  arranges  his  material  into 

an  artistic  whole,  following  the  Church  year,  and  carrying  out  a 

purpose  of  providing  certain  suitable  reading  for  each  saint's  day, 

but  he  constantly  shapes  his  material  so  as  to  produce  striking 

effects. 

The  simplicity  and  sincerity  of    his  style  have   already  been 
spoken  of,  and  these  surely  are  of  the  very  essence  of  good  style, 
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as  are  also  the  flexibility  and  appropriateness  in  the  use  of  words, 
the  strong  imagination  and  the  poetic  feelinor  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  him.  Add  to  these  (what  may  have  been  uncctoscious 
art)  the  constant  appeal  to  those  emotions  which  the  history  of 
literature  has  shown  to  unfailingly  respond  to  every  skillful  touch 
— the  love  of  the  marvelous  ana  of  the  unexpected,  hero  worship, 
the  spirit  of  endurance,  self-sacrifice,  charity,  forgiveness — and 
there  is  a  combination  of  artistic  excellences  sufficient  to  account 
for  more  than  a  modest  success. 

The  question  naturally  arises  why  a  book  with  such  admirable 
qualities  should  ever  have  suffered  eclipse.  It  probably  never 
would  have  done  so  if  times  had  not  chanojed  so  radically.  The 
work  of  Voragine  is  the  quintessence  of  pre -Reformation  Catholi- 
cism. It  breatlies  the  spirit  of  Saint  Francis  and  Saint  Dominic, 
of  devout  worship  of  the  saints  and  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and 
of  the  ascetic  devotion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  full  of  demons 
and  magic,  temptation  and  rescue.  The  Reformation  being  essen- 
tially Protestant,  the  quintessence  of  Catholicism  naturally  called 
forth  the  quintessence  of  protest.  The  bitterness  of  attack  was 
proportioned  to  the  popularity  of  the  book. 

The  centre  of  bitterness  was  undoubtedly  the  worship  of  the 
saints  and  of  the  Virgin  and  the  miracles  ascribed  to  them,  but  the 
points  of  attack  ranged  over  the  whole  field.  The  attack  on  the 
historical  value  of  the  work  is,  os  has  been  suggested,  almost  as 
far  afield  as  an  attack  on  n  collection  of  pulpit  illustrations  for 
their  lack  of  historical  and  critical  value.  The  object  being  popu- 
lar and  devotional,  the  utmost  that  one  can  fairly  ask  is  faithful- 
ness to  sources.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  work  contains  very  little 
indeed  that  is  of  direct  historical  value,  and  it  contains  much 
which  Catholic  and  Protestants  alike  agree  to  be  without  historical 
evidence.  Whether  this  much  includes  all  miracles  or  only  some 
miracles,  is  where  Catholics  and  Protestants  diverge.  Roze  calls 
attention  to  the  interesting  fact,  of  which  Protestants"  are  generally 
iiznorant,  that  the  Roman  Catliolics  recognize  two  classes  of  mira- 
cles which  may  t)e  used — those  whicli  are  counted  as  matters  of 
fact,  and  those  which,  though  not  established  by  evidence,  are 
proii table  for  editiciition,  used  as  parables  or  illustrations  are  used. 
Still  this  is  not  the  real  j)()int.  The  line  of  division  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics  lies  precisely  on  the  line  of  "  true  '* 
ecclesiastical  miracles,  and  the  attack  on  Voragine's  historical  and 
critical  character  resolves  itself  almost  purely  into  a  Protestant 
attack  on  his  Catholic  belief  that  the  Yiruin  and  the  saints  do 
work  miracles.  It  is  another  case  of  the  Odium  Theologicum, 
and  the  char;ze  of  beinj;  uncritical  or  credulous  is  untrue. 
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No  doubt  Voragine  was  a  naive  believer  in  ecclesiastical  mira- 
cles and  received  multitudes  of  them  as  historical,  but  he  was  far 
from  credulous  in  his  attitude  and  rejected  many — and  perhaps 
after  all  it  is  no  more  of  a  sin  to  believe  in  too  many  miracles 
than  to  believe  in  too  few,  and  no  more  uncritical.  The  book 
which  accepts  both  Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  miracles  at  least 
contains  more  historical  fact  than  the  one  which  rejects  both  ! 
Still  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  book  which  is  a  veritable  anthology 
of  miracles  which  Protestants  generally  believe  to  be  untrue 
should,  whether  it  is  intended  for  history  or  not,  be  vigorously 
assailed. 

And  what  is  true  of  ecclesiastical  miracles  is  true  of  the  kin- 
dred matters  of  the  worship  of  the  saints  and  the  Virgin.  As 
represented  in  Voragine,  there  is  much  in  this  worship  which  is 
beautiful  and  to  a  certain  degree  inspiring  to  character,  but  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Reformers,  and  in  fact,  it  is  all  the  more  dangerous  on 
this  ground.  The  Golden  Legend  and  the  Reformation  could  not  7^ 
exist  side  by  side  and  the  Legend  went  under. 

It  is  a  curious  matter  that  the  thing  which  took  the  place  of  the 
Golden  Legend  in  the  popular  favor  after  the  Reformation  is  per- 
haps the  Faust  legend.  In  the  Golden  Legend  the  Fauat  theme  of  X 
a  compact  with  Satan  occurs  at  least  three  times,  and  in  each  case 
the  sinner  is  saved  through  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
This  climax  to  the  constant  teaching  of  saint- worship  and  Virgin- 
worship  was,  of  course,  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  Protestants,  and 
the  Faust  book  of  1587  was,  it  is  said,  actually  set  up  by  them  as 
a  sort  of  counterblast  to  the  Golden  Legend.  It  was,  so  it  is  said, 
intended  to  show  the  awful  consequences  of  selling  one's  self  to 
the  devil — Faust  meets  a  dreadful  end  instead  of  being  saved  by 
the  Virgin  as  were  his  counterparts  in  the  Golden  Legend. 
Goethe,  of  course,  returned  to  the  idea  of  salvation,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  it  makes  a  more  winsome  tale  than  the  grimmer 
if  more  salutary  moral  of  the  earlier  Faust  book. 

It  is  possible  that  this  constructive  work,  in  substituting  another 
wonder  cycle  for  the  old,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of 
the  Golden  Legend.  However  that  may  be,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  eclipse  came  because  of  Protestant  attack  and  the  lack  of 
Catholic  courage  to  defend  the  work  for  what  it  was,  rather  than 
from  any  real  lack  of  literary  excellence. 

In  considering  the  reasons  for  the  present  revival  of  the  work  a 
preliminary  condition  at  least  is  the  passing  of  the  polemic  need. 
The  battle  has  been  fought  and  conditions  have  changed.  Men 
are  disposed  to  be  juster  and  more  discriminating.  The  Protestant 
victors  especially,  who  have  held  the  book  in  captivity  for  more 
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than  three  centuries,  can  afford  to  be  generous  in  the  recognition 
of  its  moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  of  its  literary  excellences. 

That  the  book  was  well  calculated  to  promote  the  love  of  and 
reverence  for  Jesus  Christ  as  well  as  the  worship  of  the  saints, 
and  fitted  to  encourage  charity,  fortitude  and  purity  of  life,  no  one 
can  justly  deny.  One  of  the  most  unfair  of  many  unfair  attacks 
on  the  book  was  that  on  its  frequent  reiteration  of  the  theme  of 
carnal  temptation.  It  is  true  that  the  author  deals  more  frequently 
and  more  frankly  with  incidents  which  ought  not  to  be  good  form 
in  the  literature  of  to-day  than  is  pleasant.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  this  is  true  of  all  histories  of  the  saints,  and 
that  Voragine's  treatment  is  always  (when  it  is  his  own  treatment) 
with  a  direct  moral  aim,  and  tends  to  virtue.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered on  the  other  hand,  too,  that  the  secular  literature  of  the 
time  was  incredibly  full  of  the  same  theme,  treated  from  a  most 
vicious  point  of  view  and  with  the  most  vicious  tendency.  When 
this  fact  is  considered,  the  work  is  seen  to  be  in  fact  a  most  power- 
ful and  praiseworthy  antidote  to  the  depraved  tendencies  of  the 
time.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  some  examination  of  the 
manuscripts  shows  beyond  peradventure  that  the  particular  inci- 
dents for  which  Voragine  has  been  under  imputation  for  grossness 
were  certainly  added  after  his  time,  notably  the  story  of  Gan- 
golfus. 

A  more  positive  reason  for  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  work 
is  the  very  simple  fact  that  it  is  interesting.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  average  reader  to-day  does  not  care  to  sit  down  and  read 
it  through  in  course,  although  Mr.  Ellis,  the  editor  of  the  Caxton 
translation,  says  that  he  has  himself  read  the  work  through  from 
beginning  to  end  as  many  as  six  times  with  **  unabated  interest." 
For  most  readers  it  is  better  as  a  book  to  pick  up  and  read  sec- 
tions of  than  as  one  to  be  read  systematically.  It  is  too  much 
like  reading  a  collection  of  Ana,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  written  to  be 
read  in  small  sections.  In  spite,  however,  of  this,  and  in  spite  of 
all  qualifications  as  to  style,  it  is  interesting  to-day,  if  not  to  **  the 
general  "  at  least  to  the  very  considerable  number  of  those  with 
taste  and  sympathy  for  mediieval  things  at  their  best.  The  very 
fact  of  these  two  translations  and  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
at  least  one  of  the  editors  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  of 
the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  work. 

Probably  the  chief  reason  for  the  interest  in  the  Golden  Legend 
to-day  is,  however,  the  historical — the  light  which  it  throws  on 
mediaeval  life  and  on  the  many  elements  in  modem  art,  literature 
and  folklore  of  which  it  is  the  source.  Roze  calls  it  a  '*  veritable 
manual  of  Iconography  and  Liturgic,''  and  it  was  this  fact  which 
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furnished  the  motive  for  his  work.  '*  It  is/'  he  says,  **  with  the 
idea  of  being  useful  to  artists  and  scholars  that  we  have  devoted  a 
large  share  of  our  life  to  the  study  of  the  Golden  Legend."  He 
refers  to  Ozanam's  exposition  of  its  influence  on  poetry,  as  well  as 
to  the  fact,  which  is  beginning  to  be  more  realized  than  it  once 
was,  that  it  is  the  key  to  much  of  the  best  in  painting,  glass^ 
painting,  sculpture  and  the  like.  Probably  Roze  is  not  exag- 
gerating much  when  he  says  that  there  is  * '  not  a  single  one  of  our 
religious  and  civil  monuments  which  does  not  reproduce  the  tales 
ol  Jacobus  de  Voragine." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  serious  student  of  culture- 
history  will  care  for  translations  when  the  Latin  text  is  so  accessi- 
ble in  the  (1890)  reprint  of  Graesse,  but  the  many  lay  lovers  of 
sacred  art  will  welcome  the  work  of  Roze  and  Wyzewa  with  grati- 
tude, now  that  Brunet's  translation  has  become  rare,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Caxton's  translation  contains  such  a  large  amount 
of  matter  added  by  various  later  hands. 

Princeton  University.  Ernest  Cushing  RICHARDSON. 


VIII. 

THE    PROPOSED    AMENDMENTS    AND    ADDI- 
TIONS TO  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  CONFESSION. 

IT  will  be  hardly  questioned  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  stands 
pre-eminent  among  the  doetrinal  standards  of  the  Churches 
known  under  the  general  name  of  the  Reformed.  It  constitutes  a 
common  standard  for  an  important  group  of  Churches  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  a  bond  of  fellowship  among 
them.  The  Church  which  undertakes  to  amend  the  text,  or  to 
make  additions,  obviously  assumes  a  grave  responsibility. 

A  proposition  now  lies  before  our  Church  to  add  a  new  chapter 
on  the  Holy  Spirit  and  one  on  the  Love  of  God  and  Missions. 
Before  a  well-grounded  claim  for  the  admission  of  these  chapters 
can  be  made  it  must  be  shown  (a)  that  there  are  at  present  omis- 
sions which  call  for  additions  to  the  text;  and  (6)  that  the  additions 
proposed  are  stated  with  theological  accuracy,  and  are  in  harmony 
with  the  general  teachings  of  the  Confession. 

Applying  this  test  to  the  new  chapter  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 
find,  by  careful  comparison,  that  the  Confession  is  not  found 
guilty  of  omissions ;  and  that  its  statements  as  to  the  nature,  office 
and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  much  more  abundant,  and 
expressed  with  far  more  theological  accuracy  and  propriety  of  dic- 
tion, than  the  statements  of  the  proposed  chapter.  This  fact  has 
been  abundantly  set  forth  in  many  articles  on  the  subject,  and  we 
cannot  find  that  any  satisfactory  reply  has  been  made  to  the  criti- 
cisms offered. 

Applying  the  same  test  to  the  proposed  chapter  on  "  The  Love 
of  God  and  Missions,"  we  compare  what  seem  to  us  the  cold  and 
lifeless  phrases  of  this  chapter  with  the  full  exposition  of  the  Con- 
fession, in  which  God  the  Father  is  described  as,  in  his  nature,  most 
loving,  gracious,  merciful,  long-suffering,  abundant  in  goodness  and 
truth,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression  and  sin,  and  rewarding  them 
that  diligently  seek  him  ;  as  manifesting  an  infinite  goodness  in  his 
providence,  which  reaches  in  general  to  all  his  creatures,  as  direct- 
ing, disposing  and  governing  all  creatures,  all  actions  and  all  things 
to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  goodness  and  mercy,  as  well  as  of 
his  attributes  of  wisdom,  power  and  justice;  and,  to  crown  all,  so 
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constitutiDg  the  Covenant  of  Grace  as  to  make  a  free  oflfer  therein 
of  life  and  salvation  to  sinners  without  limitation,  making  faith 
both  a  privilege  and  a  duty,  and  solemnly  requiring  every  minister 
to  publish  the  doctrine  of  faith  and  repentance,  so  that  all  who 
hear  the  message  may  turn  from  all  their  sins  unto  God,  being 
moved  so  to  do  by  "the  apprehension  of  his  mercy  in  Christ  to 
such  as  are  penitent";  thus  providing  that  £he  Covenant  of  Grace 
shall  be  "  held  forth  in  fulness,  evidence  and  spiritual  efficacy  to  all 
nations,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,"  and  exacting  of  his  people  that 
they  continually  offer  prayer  "  for  all  sorts  of  men  living,  or  that 
shall  live  hereafter  "  (Conf.,  chap,  ii,  1 ;  v,  4, 5,  7 ;  vii,  3,  6 ;  xv,  1,  2  ; 
jcxi,  4).  The  Confession  plainly  teaches  that  if  wicked  men  perish, 
it  is  by  no  arbitrary  decree,  but  by  their  own  fault,  not  knowing  God 
^ho  reveals  himself  in  nature  and  grace,  and  obeying  not  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  (chap,  i,  1,  4 ;  vii,  3 ;  ix,  1 ;  xxxiii,  2). 

The  new  chapter,  moreover,  utterly  fails  to  draw  the  important 
-distinction  between  God's  love  of  compassion  for  the  degraded,  the 
impenitent,  the  hypocritical,  the  lost,  and  the  love  of  complacency 
"which  he  cherishes  for  the  Church  of  the  redeemed,  in  whom  he  is 
Xo  find  his  delight  forever. 

It  seems  to  us  to  be  clearly  demonstrable  that  the  new  chapters 
-^re  entirely  unnecessary,  and,  in  addition,  theologically  inexact,  and 
tiherefore  quite  unworthy  of  the  place  proposed  for  them  in  the 
"Confession. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  proposed  revision  of  section  7  in  chapter 
^^cvi  of  the  Confession  which  treats  of  works  done  by  unregenerate 
*3ien,  we   find  the  sentences  so  transposed  that  no  longer  sin,  but 
"^Only  deficiency  is  charged :  the  charge  of  sin  being  brought  only 
-Against  the  entire  omission  of  works  which  God  requires.     Thus  it 
is  proposed  to  make  the  Confession  inconsistent  with  its  own  teach- 
i  ngs  with  regard  to  total  depravity  and  original  sin ;  inconsistent 
^x^ith  the  clear  statements  of  other  Reformed  Confessions ;  inconsis- 
tent with  all  that  the  Bible  teaches  about  the  pollution  which 
^^ttaches  to  all  that  proceeds  from  the  natural  heart,  the  "  flesh,"  in 
^Vvhich  **dwelleth  no  good  thing";    inconsistent  with  the  solemn 
A^arning  of  Christ  that  men  are  destitute  of  life  until  in  vital  rela- 
tionship with  him  (John,  vi.  53),  and  that  he  will  utterly  refuse  to 
Recognize  the  good  works  of  men  as  acceptable  in  his  sight  unless 
"Wrought  under  the  inspiration  of  that  relationship.     "Then  will 
I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you  "  (Matt.  vii.  22,  23). 

We  have  no  particular  zeal  about  the  proposed  change  in  the 
Section  relating  to  the  Pope. 

There  seems  to  us  to  have  been  no  sufficient  reason,  however,  for 
proposing  a  change  in  the  chapter  on  Lawful  Oaths  and  Vows. 


\ 
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Oath-bound  testimony  is  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  administration 
of  justice.  The  magistrate  is  the  minister  of  God,  deriving  all  his 
authority  from  him.  The  Confession  most  correctly  teaches  that  a 
Christian  should  assist  the  magistrate  by  giving  testimony  in 
important  matters,  and  with  that  sanction  which  gives  validity  to 
testimony,  as  taught  throughout  the  Bible,  and  as  recognized  in  all 
the  civilissed  world  through  the  ages.  It  declares  that  "an  oath  is 
warranted  by  the  Word  of  God,  under  the  New  Testament,  as  well 
as  under  the  Old;  so  a  lawful  oath,  being  imposed  by  lawful 
authority,  in  such  matters,  ought  to  be  taken."  We  regard  the 
position  thus  defined  to  be  incontrovertibly  true.  If  then  Christians 
ought  to  act  thus,  under  the  given  circumstances,  it  is  a  certain 
inference  that  they  sin  when  they  refuse  so  to  act.  And  yet  the 
Church  is  asked  to  deny  the  validity  of  this  certain  inference  by 
striking  out  the  clause  which  affirms  that  it  is  a  sin  for  a  Christian 
to  refuse  to  do  what  he  ought  to  do.  Is  it  really  no  sin  to  refuse  to 
comply  with  a  moral  obligation  ? 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Edward  B.  HODaK. 


IX. 
REVIEWS    OF 

RECENT  THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 

I.— PHILOSOPHICAL  LITERATURE. 

The  World  and  the  Individual  ;  Gifford  Lectures,  Delivered  Before 
the  (Jniversity  of  Aberdeen.  Second  Series:  Nature,  Man  and  the 
Moral  Order.  By  Josiah  Roycb,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the 
History  of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  University.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
mlllan  Company,  1901.    Pp.  zx,  480.    ^2,25. 

The  first  series  of  these  lectures  was  delivered  at  Aberdeen  early  in  1899 
and  the  volume  in  which  they  were  given  out  was  the  subject  of  a  brief 
•  notice  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Eevieu)  (Octo- 
ber, 1900).  The  argument  in  that  course  was  severely  metaphysical.  It  was 
wholly  concerned  with  the  discussion  of  the  significance  of  the  ontological 
predicate.  It  considered  not,  concretely,  what  is,  but,  abstractly,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  to  he.  Four  historical  conceptions  of  Being  were  made  to 
pass  under  review— namely,  Realism,  Mysticism,  Critical  Rationalism  or 
Empirical  Validity  and  Synthetic  Idealism.  The  defects  of  the  first  three 
were  searchingly  exposed,  while  the  strength  and  soundness  of  the  last  were 
very  ably  and  exhaustively  set  forth. 

But  all  this  was  confessedly  only  preliminary  to  what  was  to  follow.  The 
Gifford  Lectureships,  by  the  terms  of  their  foundation,  contemplate  a  dis- 
cussion of  some  aspect  of  the  problem  of  Natural  Religion.  Prof.  Royce  has 
had  this  provision  in  mind,  and  he  has  seized  the  fine  opportunity  tliat  has 
been  presented  to  him  to  demonstrate  to  the  religious  intelligence  of  his  age 
how  and  how  well  his  own  distinctive  Idealistic  philosophy  nob  only  fits  in 
with,  but  also  furnishes  the  very  franchise  for,  a  sound  religious  faith  and  a 
healthy  religious  life. 

Accordingly  this  second  volume  has  been  looked  for  with  more  than  usual 
interest.  The  indisputable  ability  of  the  author,  his  eminence  among 
English-speaking  philosophers,  the  intrinsic  plausibility  of  many  of  his 
teachings  and  his  reverent  spirit  in  dealing  with  the  high  and  sacred  ques- 
tions of  religion  well  entitle  these  lectures  to  a  careful  and  candid  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  religious  aspects  of  current 
philosophy  or  who  make  any  serious  attempt  to  square  their  philosophical 
thinking  with  their  religious  faith,  or  vice  versa.  The  emphasis  in  the  former 
series  was  upon  the  World;  in  this  it  is  upon  the  Human  Self— its  nature, 
implications  and  relations.    It  can  scarcely  be  said,  however,  that  the  scope 
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of  the  lecturer's  thought  is  greatly  narrowed  by  the  transition  ;  for  it  now 
embraces  a  Theory  of  Human  Knowledge,  a  Philosophy  of  ]Nature,  the 
Origin  and  Destiny  of  the  Human  Individual,  the  Moral  Order  of  the 
World,  the  Problem  of  Evil  and  the  bearing  of  all  these  upon  the  funda- 
mental thesis  of  Natural  Religion.  These  questions  are  so  indissolubly 
interlinked  in  Prof.  Royce^s  system  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
present  any  one  of  them  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  silent  upon  the  others; 
and,  although  these  volumes  had  their  occasion  in  the  Gifford  appointment, 
yet  the  professor  has  so  revised  and  enlarged  his  material  for  the  printer 
that,  taken  together,  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  clearest  and  most  com- 
plete setting  forth  of  his  somewhat  original  and  presumably  self-consistent 
philosophical  system. 

The  point  of  view  is  that  with  which  readers  of  Royce  have  been  acquainted 
ever  since  the  appearance  of  his  first  book  in  1885— namely,  The  Religious 
Aspects  of  Philosophy,  He  has,  however,  departed  from  his  original  posi- 
tion in  this— namely,  that  at  first  he  interpreted  the  Absolute  almost  exclu- 
sively in  terms  of  Thought,  whereas  he  now  makes  Will  fundamental  in  his 
Theory  of  Knowledge  and  central  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Absolute.  His 
ontology,  as  is  always  the  case,  turns  with  his  epistemology.  Every  human 
self  is  latently  omniscient.  The  field  of  consciousness  is  divisible  into  two 
parts  :  on  the  one  hand  the  object  of  present  conscious  attention  and  on  the 
other  the  *'  rest  of  the  world."  The  alternative  is  between  knowing  every- 
thing and  knowing  nothing. 

''  Whoever  knows  any  concrete  object  knows  in  a  sense  all  objects 

Tiie  objects  now  concretely  acknowledged  are  related  to  the  objects  not  now 
concretely  known  in  precisely  the  same  general  sense  as  is  that  in  which,  at  any 
instant  of  our  conscious  life,  the  objects  which  our  attention  focusses  are  related 
to  wkat^  although  present^  is  lost  in  the  b%ckground  of  consciousness.  Ignorance 
always  means  inattention  to  details  ^*  (p.  57).*  This  partial  and  local  concen- 
tration of  attention  in  the  tract  of  the  world ^s  facts  is  the  very  meaning  of 
finitude,  which  is  defined  as  ^'  inattention  to  the  wealth  and  organization  of 
the  world's  detail "  (p.  111).  The  '*  world  of  facts"  for  me  includes  all  that 
stands  either  as  presupposition  or  as  goal  to  my  thinking  and  the  principle 
wiiich  determines  my  action  in  singling  out  certain  particular  facts  from 
others  as  the  object  of  my  conscious  attention  is  that  they  **  are  conceived  as 
thereby  enabling  us  even  now  to  accomplish  our  will  better  than  we  could  if  we 
did  not  axiknowledge  these  facts'*^  (p.  41).  From  this  it  might  be  inferred  that 
Judgment  has  the  precedence  of  Will,  but  Prof.  Royce  makes  a  rather 
hazardous  distinction  between  the  Theoretical  Ought  and  the  Ethical  Ought, 
and  in  the  subordinate  categories  of  the  former  he  finds  warrant  for  what 
becomes  a  virtual  primacy  of  the  Will  in  the  knowing  act.  We  are  told  that 
all  acknowledgment  of  facts  is  a  conscious  submission  to  ah  Ought  and  that 
"  all  truth  is  the  object  of  acknowledgment  and  not  merely  of  immediate 
experience''  (p.  159).  To  the  Will  then  is  accorded  the  honor  of  the  initia- 
tive :  *'  The  fact  observed  is  the  fulfillment  of  our  intent  to  observe  that 
kind  of  fact."  The  object  of  our  attention  is  a  fragment,  the  part  of  an 
Organic  Unity,  which  Organic  Unity  is  the  Whole,  which  Whole  is  the  Ab- 
solute, which  Absolute  is  God.  ''  When  I  seek  my  own  goal  I  am  looking 
for  the  whole  of  myself.  In  so  far  as  my  aim  is  the  absolute  completion  of 
my  Selfhood,  my  goal  is  identical  with  the  whole  life  of  God"  (p.  185).  This 
is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Royce.  What  we  are  conscious  of  always 
means  more  than  itself,  infinitely  more.  We  never  reach  satisfaction.  What 
we  know  means  infinity.  What  is  is  the  completion  of  my  incompleteness, 
and  that  only. 

*  All  italics  in  quotations  from  the  text  are  Prof.  Royce's. 
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^'And  thus  the  present  moment  has  about  it  all  the  mystery  that  every- 
where clouds  finite  facts.  I  am  conscious  just  now,  but  I  am  not  wholly 
conscious  of  my  consciousness.  If  I  were,  I  should  be  capable  of  verifying 
an  infinity  of  facts ;  for,  as  the  Supplementary  Essay,  published  with  the 
former  series  of  these  lectures,  has  shown  at  length,  to  be  self-conscious  in 
any  complete  sense  would  be  to  be  aware  of  the  completion  of  an  infinite 
series  of  presented  facts.  But  if,  as  is  true,  I  am  not  completely  self-con- 
scious, then  I  never  completely  verify  what  it  is  that  I  am  just  now  verify- 
ing "(p.  18). 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  his  ontology  is  itself  a  ready-made  epistemology.   But 
this  is  only  of  human  knowledge,  which  may  be  and  is  vastly  different  from 
other  knowledges.    When  we  speak  of  anything  as  present  to  our  conscious- 
ness the  word  ^^  present"  is  ambiguous.    The  conception  of  Series  is  funda- 
mental, and  accordingly,  when  we  are  conscious  of  any  one  thing,  we  are 
conscious  of  at  least  a  segment  of  a  series  of  which  that  one  thing  is  a  mem- 
l)er.    The  consciousness  of  temporal  succession  has  thus  a  two-fold  interpre- 
tation.   In  hearing  a  familiar  line  of  i>oetry  we  are  conscious  of  each  word 
as  ^'  what  now  is,  and  what  no  longer  is,  and  what  is  to  he  but  is  not  yet" ;  but 
not  only  so,  we  are  also  conscious  of  a  series  of  successions  constituting  the 
line  and  giving  its  definite  meaning  to  every  word  in  it.    We  cannot  take  up 
Into  our  consciousness  a  very  long  series ;  other  beings  may  take  up  a  longer 
or  a  shorter  than  we.    Animals  may  have  a  much  shorter  *Hime-span"; 
singels  a  much  longer.    ^^  God  knows  the  whole  time-sequence  of  the  world 
«t  once."    He  can  take  in  the  whole  endless  series  of  which  we  can  take  in  a 
^ery  small  part.    Eternity  is  a  totum  simul,    God's  knowledge  is  not  fore- 
lino  wledge  ;  it  is  eternal  knowledge,  and  ^^  the  only  thing  needed  to  complete 
our  idea  of  what  an  actually  eternally  consciousness  is  is  the  conceived  re- 
xnoval  of  that  arbitrary  limitation  which  permits  us  men  to  observe  indeed  a 
Succession,  but  forbids  us  to  observe  a  succession  at  once  in  case  it  occupies 
<nore  than  a  very  few  seconds"  (p.  142).    Accordingly,  God  knows  the  com- 
pleted whole  of  which  our  seeking  is  a  quest  and  indeed  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
Ood  not  only  knows  it,  God  is  it ;  and  in  knowing  it  and  knowing  us  he  is 
iDut  knowing  himself. 

The  origin  of  the  consciousness  of  Self,  as  well  as  of  Nature,  is  strictly 
Social.    It  is  astonishing  to  find  such  a  keen  and  penetrating  thinker  as 
^rof .  Royce  so  credulous  in  his  acceptance  of  the  all-embracing  dogma  of 
Evolution.    Possibly  it  does  not  condition   the  central  elements  of  his 
t^hought,  and  yet  he  gives  it  a  very  important  place  indeed.    He  denies  all 
Precognition  of  unconscious  beings.    Nature  is  not  unconscious,  but  only  un- 
communicative.   He  traces  four  points  in  common  between  the  conscious 
^nd  the  miscalled  unconscious  in  nature,  and  these  may  be  roughly  stated  as 
follows,  namely :  Irreversibility,  Assimilation  by  Communication,  Habits  by 
"Vray  of  Rhythms  and  Evolution.   '*  The  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution 
X  les  in  the  fact  that  it  recognizes  the  continuity  of  man's  life  with  that  of  an 
^xtra-human  realm,  whose  existence  is  hinted  to  us  by  our  experience  of 
^^ature"  (p.  242).    We  are  not  now  quarreling  with  Evolution,  but  we  be- 
^ieve  that  if  the  author  had  been  half  as  skeptical  in  advance  concerning 
^liis  point  as  he  is  concerning  some  others,  he  would  have  been  led  to  define 
^nd  guard  it  with  more  care  or  to  reconstruct  this  whole  argument,  which  is 
indeed  very  beautiful  and  suggestive,  on  the  Interpretation  of  Nature.  For, 
Scientists  being  judge.  Evolution  as  an  unbroken  programme  of  continuity 
is  not  finally  established. 

Our  belief  in  the  reality  of  Nature  is  inseparably  bound  up  in  that  of  the 
reality  of  our  fellows,  and,  moreover,  we  learn  about  ourselves  from  and 
through  our  fellows.    "  Our  fellows  furnish  us  the  constantly  needed  supple- 
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m^nt  to  our  oion  fragmtntary  meanings.  That  is,  they  help  us  to  ^nd  out 
wbat  our  own  true  meanirig  H*  Henca,  since  Reality  is  throagU  aad  through 
what  completes  our  iucompleteueaa.^  our  fellows  are  indeed  reaF^  Cp^  172), 
And  yet  we  ourselves  are  onlT  uncompleted  meanings — ^notbing  more.  The 
concept  of  the  individual  self  i:i  purely  an  ethical  conception.  **  The  Self  is 
not  aThing,but  a  meamng  embodied  in  a  couscioua  life/*  Of  course  ail 
reitUstic  notions  of  a  Self-aubstance  are  summarily  repudiated.  We  do  nofeM 
tliiiik  we  are  far  wrong  in  sayiog  that  the  author  makes  the  Human  Self  ™ 
more  a  will  than  aught  else;  and  if  he  were  asked  Whose  Will»  the  answer — 
even  though  not  the  only  answer — must  he  OofFs. 

''  If  now  [,  tlie  individual, eKifit  in  onea^|>ect  as  the  ejcpression  of  nobody's 
wlil  but  my  own,  does  this  assertion  iu  the  lea^t  conflict  with  our  other  a^ 
eertlon  that  I  and  all  beings  exiat  as  tlie  exi>ression  of  the  divine  will  ? 
I  auHwer :  Th«re  is  no  conflict;  for  the  Divine  Will  gets  expressed  In  the  ex- 
istence of  me  the  individual  ouly  in  sto  far  as  this  Divine  Will  first  not  merely 
recognizes  from  without,  but  include  within  itself  my  own  will  as  one  of  its 
own  ijurposes.  And  since  God,  for  our  view,  is  not  an  external  cause  of  the 
world  I  but  Is  the  very  existence  of  the  world  in  its  wholeness  as  the  fulfill- 
ment of  purpose,  it  follows  ouce  more  that  my  existence  hai  its  place  in  the 
Divine  ExiBtence  as  the  existence  of  an  individual  wlll^  determined,  just  in 
so  far  as  it  is  this  individual  will,  by  nothing  except  itself  ^^  (p*  330). 

All  tills  suggests  dithcultitjs,  to  be  sure,  and  Prof.  Royce  does  not  forget 
them.  He  is  brave  enough  to  face  them  If  be  is  not  strong  enough  to  over- 
come them.  His  thought  is  metaphysical  throughout^  and  when  he  employs 
the  term  **ethicaP^  it  is  comtnonly  with  a  metaphysical  meaning.  Ha  iden- 
tifies the  human  will  with  the  divine  and  then  turns  to  the  bard  task  of 
differentiating  tliem,  ''  Even  now,  whatever  you  are  or  seek,  the  implied 
whole  meaning  of  even  your  blindest  striving  is  identical  with  the  entire  ex- 
pression of  the  divine  will'*  (p.  271) ,  This  is  a  high  and  honoring  theory  of 
human  nature  and  human  conduct.  But  it  holds  true,  notwithstanding  our 
conscious  guilt  to  the  contrary*  **  Even  in  the  depths  of  hell  the  lost,  if  such 
there  were,  would  stitl,  da^pite  themselves,  serve  God  amidst  their  darkness^^ 
(p.  350),  To  be  at  ail  is  to  fill  a  purpose,  and  that  purpose  is  the  Absolute 
Purpose.  The  ©saene©  of  Individual  selfhood  consists  in  ^""just  my  constdom 
intent  to  be,  in  Ood's  tmrld,  ^nifsdf  and  nobody  c^s<»**  As  I  cannot  by  any 
possibility  be  anyone  else  than  myself,  and  as  I  must  conlinue  to  he  m  God^s 
workl  if  I  conLinue  to  be  at  all,  it  were  an  altogether  vain  and  insane  intent 
which  would  try  to  surmount  that  impossibility.  In  any  case  this  red  noes 
the  problem  of  Self  to  a  low  ultimate  term. 

I  am  finite  and  to  be  finite  is  to  fix  attention  upon  but  a  part  of  the  field  of 
fucts.  *'' An  evil  U,  in  general ,  a  fact  that  sends  us  to  some  Other  for  its  own 
jnstilicatlou  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  Will.''  But  is  not  this  precisely 
what  everything  which  we  it  now  does  ?  We  are  ever  being  sent  in  quest  of 
the  Supplementing  Other  whioh  in  turn  sends  us  on  to  its  Supplementing 
( Hhe;*;  and  thene  Others  are  also  we  ourselves  in  ottr  more  completed  Selves, 
and  they  are,  too,  the  ever-receding  Absolute*  Wd  can  never  reach  it  so  long 
as  we  are  finite.  Shall  we  then  cease  to  be  finite  ?  Conceivably  we  might,  for 
we  are  but  aajiects  of  the  Will  of  God  i  but  Prof,  Royce  believes  in  tlje  im- 
mortality of  the  Human  Individual  Self;  witne'is  bis  Ingersoll  Lecture,  He 
satisfies  his  mmd  concerning  this  ditSculty  by  saying  that  ^Hhe  eternal 
ethical  individual  is  mfimie  hut  partial  '*  (p*  447),  Everything  finite  Is  evil, 
but  nonet 
a  narrowing  i 

(p.  350)*    Certainly  this  must  be  reg*irded  a^  a  metaphysical  interpretation 
of  what,  seen  at  otiier  angles,  might  be  described  in  terms  more  personal 


ndividual  is  infimie  but  partial  "  (p*  447),    ISverythlng  finite  is  evil, 
»of  it  is  totfU  eviL    ^*  To  sin  is  conscioudg  to  choose  io  forget^  through  ■ 
iring  of  the  field  of  attention,  an  Ought  that  one  already  r^oguises ''  ™ 
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and  biblical.  But  tliat  we  sia  when,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  we  are  serving 
Grod  is  possible,  but  a  trifle  confusing  to  the  average  mind.  Saul  of  Tarsus 
believed  that  he  was  doing  God  service  when,  as  he  learned  afterward,  he 
was  not ;  but  can  it  always  be  that  when  we  think  we  are  not  doing  God  ser- 
vice we  are  f  When  I  think  I  am  lying  I  am  really,  in  spite  of  myself,  tell- 
ing a  truth.  When  my  conscience  tells  me  I  am  against  G^  my  conscience 
is  wrong,  and  whatever  I  am,  whatever  I  am  striving  to  do,  my  being  and 
my  striving  are  not  only  with  God— they  are  God,  Whatever  happens  in  the 
temporal  order  is  more  or  less  evil ;  there  is  a  ceaseless  warfare  between 
good  and  evil,  and  this  warfare  is  in  the  divine  life  itself.  I  can  resist  God ; 
I  can  do  wrong.  I  am  '*  unique."  This  word  occurs  more  frequently  tlian 
any  other  in  Prof,  Royce's  discussion  of  Free  Will  aud  of  the  relation  of  the 
Human  Self  to  God. 

''  I,  the  individual,  am  wliat  I  am  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  my  intention, 
my  meaning,  my  task,  my  desire,  my  hope,  my  life,  stand  in  contrast  to 
those  of  any  otlier  individual.  If  I  am  any  Reality  whatever,  then  I  am 
doing  something  that  nobody  else  can  do  and  meaning  something  that 
nobody  else  can  mean ;  aud  I  have  my  relatively  free  will  that  nobody  else 
can  possess.  The  uniqueness  of  my  meaning  is  the  one  essential  fact  about 
me"  (p.  426).  Prof.  Royce  defines  a  Person  as  a  "  Conscious  Being."  As 
we  understand  it,  he  would  have  been  truer  to  his  philosopliy  if  he  had  re- 
versed the  order  and  said  that  a  Person  is  a  being  conadoua.  God  is  a  Person, 
differing  vastly  according  as  he  is  viewed  temporally  or  eternally.  "  We  are 
the  divine  as  it  expresses  itself  here  and  now."  God's  will  is  not  done  in  the 
temporal  order ;  it  is  done  in  the  eternal  order,  and  yet  the  eternal  order  is 
but  the  ^^  wholeness"  of  tlie  temporal.  '^Tlie  Temporal  Order,  taken  in  its 
wholeness,  is  for  us  identical  with  the  Eternal  Order  "  (p.  386). 

An  adequate  criticism  of  this  very  interesting  system  must  not  be  expected 
of  any  amateur  in  metaphysics.  But  it  is  given  to  the  world  not  merely  as  a 
philosophy,  but  as  a  treatise  on  Natural  Theology.  All  philosophy  has  a 
theological  valuation,  to  be  sure,  but  particularly  the  GifFord  lectures  are 
designed,  in  the  Orst  instance,  to  be  a  contribution  to  theological  literature 
and  thought.  Nor  can  it  be  complained  that  these  lectures  fail  in  this 
regard.  Accordingly  the  student  of  theology  may  properly  venture  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  theological  implications  of  Prof.  Royce 's  lectures,  while 
he  modestly  forbears  to  enter  upon  an  ambitious  and  exhaustive  considera- 
tion of  the  philosophical  postulates  and  principles  involved. 

We  believe  that  the  professor  would  have  very  great  dilRculty  in  refuting 
the  charge  that  bis  system  is  substantial  pantheism.  Indeed,  these  volumes 
give  us  little  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  be  much  concerned  to  refute 
it.  Only  the  Absolute  is,  and  in  this  he  is  what  he  calls  a  Mystic.  God  is 
the  Absolute.  Substantially  we  are  nothing ;  etliically  we  are  Individual 
Selves.  We  do  not  much  fear  that  any  philosophy  will  become  regnant  in 
Christian  thinking  which  entails  pantlieistic  corollaries,  and  yet,  without 
dispute,  a  stiff  current  has  set  in  in  that  direction  in  many  quarters  to-day. 
But,  however  plausible  the  philosophy,  the  Christian  consciousness  revolts 
against  its  inevitable  implications  once  they  are  set  forth.  Pantheism  has  a 
history,  and  that  history  is  a  poor  certiGcate  of  character.  Amiel  thought 
that  Christianity  must  absorb  pantheism.  This  is,  of  course,  impossible,  but 
when  pantheism  absorbs  Christianity,  Christianity  will  have  sunk  into  use- 
lessness  and  deserved  oblivion. 

This  philosophy  minimizes  sin.    It  cannot  do  otherwise.    Tlie  uniqueness 

of  the  Iluman  Self  is  another  name  for  its  freedom.   *'As  the  unique  cannot 

be  wholly  deQned  through  its  external  relations,  or  deduced  from  them,  or 

causally  experienced  by  means  of  them,  we  found  each  finite  self  to  be.  in 
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some  aspect  of  its  nature,  free"  (p.  852).  Evil,  when  viewed  from  the 
standpohit  of  the  temporal  order,  is  good,  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  eternal  order.  My  lie  is  a  lie  from  the  one  point  of  view  and  a  truth 
from  the  other.  I  will  accept  the  latter  judgment  as  against  the  former  and 
go  on  with  my  temporally  miscalled  lying.  All  this  seems  to  us  but  feeble 
resistance  to  the  imperative  dictates  and  mandates  of  the  moral  conscious- 
ness of  man.  We  suspect  any  philosophy  which  belittles  sin.  It  is  a  real 
fact  and  not  merely  a  temporal  appearing.  The  lecture  on  the  Moral  Order 
deals  unsatisfactorily  with  this  crux  of  any  system.  After  having  identified 
the  Human  Self  with  the  Absolute,  it  strives  to  differentiate  them  ethically, 
so  as  to  give  to  tbe  former  freedom  and  autonomy.  *^  His  acts  are  his  own, 
even  because  God's  Will  is  in  him  as  the  very  heart  of  his  freedom"  (p.  375). 
This  suggests  the  dictum,  "  1  believe  because  it  is  impossible." 

Prof.  Koyce^s  philosophy  is  ill  at  ease  consorting  with  the  theologies.  It 
is  a  complex,  ambitious,  metaphysical  scheme.  It  is  ethereally  Idealistic. 
It  begins  away  from  home.  It  arrives  at  tbe  consciousness  of  self  by  way  of 
the  consciousness  of  other  selves  and  of  Nature.  ^'  I  am  assured  of  myself 
then  only  in  so  far  as  1  am  assured  of  the  Nature  of  Being  in  general"  (s.  287). 
Then  we  must  say  that  what  ought  to  be  primal  and  basal— namely,  self- 
consciousness— is  an  exceedingly  difficult  and  uncertain  achievement,  for  if  I 
must  be  assured  of  the  ^'  Nature  of  Being  in  general "  first,  then  I  must  be 
one  of  a  very  elect  few.  The  profound  and  erudite  problem  of  the  *'  Nature 
of  Being  in  general "  is  far  away  from  the ''  assurance  of  self,"  and  it  is  to 
discredit  first  and  fundamental  truths  of  consciousness  to  make  any  such 
mastery  of  mysteries  a  condition  precedent.  But  what  is  this  self  of  which 
even  then  we  are  to  become  assured  ?  "  Remember  not  only  that  you  are 
dust,  in  the  ancient  sense  of  that  word,  but  also  that  you  are  in  your  inner 
life,  in  the  way  tbat  psychological  analysis  has  now  rendered  familiar,  an 
insubstantial  series  of  psychical  conditions,  psychically  and  socially  deter- 
mined, precisely  in  so  far  as  such  determination  is  possible — a  being  whose 
nature  has  only  such  permanence  as  may  prove  to  be  involved  in  the  perma- 
nent meaning  of  those  fleeting  conditions  themselves,  in  case  they  indeed 
may  possess  any  such  meaning.  View  yourself  as  an  incident  or  at  best  an 
episode  in  the  world-embracing  process  of  evolution  "  (p.  417). 

If  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  become  assured  of  in  so  far  as  we  are  assured 
of  the  "Nature  of  Being  in  general,"  then  we  must  cling  to  our  old  belief 
that  there  is  a  shorter  and  safer  route  that  brings  us  to  a  much  clearer  and 
truer  knowledge  of  the  self.  It  certainly  taxes  ingenuity  to  show  how  an 
incident,  or  at  best  an  episode,  is  yet  endowed  with  immortality. 

We  have  been  very  deeply  interested  in  perusing  this  volume.  We  regard 
it  as  the  professor's  strongest  and  best.  His  style  is  clearer,  more  compact  and 
less  open  to  criticism  than  in  anything  else  he  has  written.  The  temper  is 
calm  and  offensive  epithets  and  characterizations  are  nobly  lacking.  The 
author  has  won  his  way  to  fame  as  one  of  the  foremost  philosophical  think- 
ers of  his  time.  His  insight  is  marvelous,  his  constructive  powers,  at  their 
best  in  this  volume,  scarcely  less  so,  and  his  quiet  and  persistent  quest  for 
further  light,  along  the  uufre(iuented  paths  of  metaphysical  meditation, 
truly  classiciil. 

But  while  we  cheerfully  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Prof.  Royce  for 
many  valuable  and  helpful  suggestions,  we  certainly  cannot  follow  him  as  a 
disciple  follows  his  master.  He  insists  that  the  realist  must  answer  his  ob- 
jections to  Realism,  as  set  forth  in  the  former  volume,  or  accept  his  Idealism. 
This  is  hardly  fair.  There  are  objections  to  both.  The  question  is  which 
has  the  gniver  objections  and  the  larger  number  of  them.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  choice  lies  between  Realism,  as  Royce  presents  it,  and  Idealism,  as 
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he  presents  it.  We  doubt  whether  we  have  here  any  nearer  approach  to  a 
final  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Concurms  of  the  Human  and  the  Divine 
than  the  world  has  seen  bef  oi*e.  There  is  truth  in  both  Realism  and  Idealism 
and,  doubtless,  there  is  error  in  both— as  he  presents  them.  But  for  one  who 
heartily  accepts  what  the  worM  knows  as  Evangelical  Truth,  there  need  be 
little  hesitation  in  raakiuj?  the  choice  ;  nor  do  we  suppose  that  Prof.  Royce 
would  be  much  concerned  to  affirm  otherwise. 
Trenton,  N,  J.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 


II.— APOLOGETICAL   THEOLOGY. 

Reason  and  Revelation.  An  Essay  in  Christian  Apology.  By  J.  R. 
Illingwortii,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Author  of  "Personality  Human  and 
Divine,"  ''Divine  Immanence."  London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Limi- 
ted, 1902.    8vo,  pp.  xix,  271. 

The  implied  postulate  of  this  essay  is  that  the  fundamental  truths  of  nat- 
ural religion  constitute  the  presuppositions  of  Revelation.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  idea,  while  out  of  harmony  with  a  certain  very  influential 
wing  of  modern  theological  thought,  is  certainly  the  truest  line  on  which 
any  sound  apologetic  can  be  constructed.  Historically,  Christianity  has 
always  claimed  for  itself  that  it  is  rational,  i.e.,  reasonable.  Augustine's 
distinction  between  what  is  contrary  to  and  what  Is  above  reason  has  never 
been  shown  to  be  invalid ;  and  we  believe  that,  as  explicated  by  Leibnitz, 
it  never  can  be  invalidated :  ''  For  to  be  against  reason  means  to  contradict 
truths  which  are  absolutely  necessary  and  certain.  But  to  be  above  reason 
means  only  to  be  contrary  to  our  habitual  experience  or  to  surpass  our  ordi- 
nary powers  of  comprehension"  (p.  13).  Kant  introduced  the  era  of  criti- 
cism of  the  Reason  itself;  and  his  work  issued  in  empirical  Agnosticism  on 
the  one  side,  ignoring  all  but  the  phenomenon,  and  idealistic  Gnosticism  on 
the  other,  ignoring  all  but  the  noumenon. 

Kant's  Will,  Hegel's  Reason  and  Schleiermacher's  Feeling  are  combined 
and  harmonized  in  Lotze's  complex  and  complete  personality;  and  this 
alone  is  the  organ  addressed  in  Revelation.  Cliristianity  is  truth  in  the 
concrete  and  not,  as  is  mathematics,  in  the  abstract;  and,  therefore,  it 
cannot  be  rationally  demonstrated.  The  heresies  of  church  history  tried  to 
explain  and,  in  explaining,  to  rationalize  Christian  doctrine— witness  Gnos- 
ticism, Sabellianisin,  Arianism,  and  so  forth— and  the  successful  answers 
to  them  were  always  simple  reassertions  of  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation. 
Revelation,  eo facto,  must  be  dogmatic.  "  In  fact,  if  we  grant  a  revelation, 
dogma  inevitably  follows ;  and  to  object  to  dogma  is  to  deny  revelation,  for 
dogma  is  only  the  authorized  statement  of  the  content  of  revelation,  and 
as  such  to  be  distinguished  from  all  subsequent  inferences  or  speculations  to 
which  the  subject-matter  of  dogma  might  give  rise  "  (p.  129).  The  author 
maintains  that  dogma  deals  properly  with  history  rather  than  with  philoso- 
phy ;  he  describes  dogma  as  "  abbreviated  history  compendiously  ex- 
pressed." We  fear  that  he  has  forgotten  how  nearly  identical,  in  their 
last  analysis,  truth  and  fact,  or  the  concrete  and  the  abstract,  are ;  and  par- 
ticularly in  Christianity.  He  tells  us  that  in  accepting  the  Christian  dogma 
of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Incarnation  ''  we  are  not  entangling  ourselves 
among  obsolete  speculations  "—which  is  true  enough ;  but  he  adds :  '*  We 
are  only  (sic)  professing  our  belief  in  a  historic  fact  of  which  the  Christian 
Church— in  the  best  language  at  its  command— has  recorded  the  tradition  " 
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Si m0)f€^,  fs.  t&«  9igpai^jtLC$b  t<  cLe»  gnat  doctrnei  Ooa  ^ooIt^  tte pfoto- 
Mhi  4^  M>f  i&  a  UAfifTit  fact. 

WItb  th^  a.'ishrjr'j  Ti^oroQt  c'fa:e&:aaa  f^r  tiie  laceeedeat  pcoWbilitj  of 
a  Beretasuvo.  v^^  are  :n  a£q:2kL5ed  frapa^hT.  We  ^  doc  see  Che  fain  for 
Ctkt^iMaiZf  in  witter  L^  aa  far  as  pcasuAe  42ie  ebaaot  between  it  and  aU 
'Kfaer  truth.  Tr^  wocA  u  Vnat  in  sia  aod  firooi  Goii :  bac  with  the  eooeep- 
Wa  of  Gcd.  as  is  God.  tt^at  &x>lx:2oa  ra»Es>  the  presnmpcioa  that  the  end 
if  IMC  jet.  In  oir  coLsr^i-jos  ijsahiliST,  the  ezpectacioa  of  a  revelation  to 
aavi^  ZLd  lf>  ^aide  Is  but  a  part  of  onr  gcneial  expectation  of  the  ultimate 
tdainp>h  of  riij^t^oafiirfls.  of  oar  asforaoce  of  the  snperuxitj  and  sorriTal 
Off  the  moral  and  the  true.  T&e  anthor  tctj  brii^  diseoaaett  the  material 
^mSJstil  of  Her^Ution.  He  rightlj  regards  the  peraooal  equation  in  the 
a|V|vefaeTijrio&  of  it  as  3»j  important  aa  to  be  alawst  determining.  The  sab- 
ttario^  of  the  BeTeUtL>n  is  in  this,  that  God  is  Love.  The  easeoee  of  Chris- 
tiafiitj  is  not  in  Faith,  for  all  men  live  bj  faith.  Life  is  bat  a  oniT«sal 
rmprocitj  of  tnut.  Bat  the  Christian  is  different  from  ocher  mm  ^*  becaaae 
lie  livei  \ff  the  particrjiar  faitn  that  God  is  lore**  (p.  23>).  Hits  Bevdation 
appeals  Uj  no  orie  facaitj  but  to  all  of  them,  as  Lotze  saw  them;  and  yet 
the  afjthor  favors  the  priaiacj  of  the  Will.  Man  is  not  prioiarily  a  reaaoner 
bot  an  afi^^nt.  lie  It  most  interested  not  in  the  abstract  bat  in  the  ccmcrete. 
Christianirj,  then,  is  first  of  all  an  appeal  throagh  the  emotions  to  the  will ; 
this,  to  Ije  sure,  must  imply  an  intellectual  Tiew  and,  hence,  the  dose 
allbiDee  of  CliristlaLitj.  iDtellectually  apprehended  and  interpreted,  with 
philoi'iphy — fiever  becomiDg  merely  a  ptiilosophy  and  yet  ever  modifying 
pbiUifOphlcal  thought  whenever  it  lias  touched  it. 

The  author's  last  cliapter  on  ''  The  Christian  View  of  the  Problem  of  Evfl  " 
is  neither  strong  nor  valuably  suggestive.  We  think  it  much  less  so  than 
hfs  es«iy  in  Lux  Mawli  on  "  The  Problem  of  Pain  "  (pp.  93-107).  Evolu- 
tion U  heartily  ecDbr<ioed,  with  the  dubious  entail  that  man  must  have  fallen 
in  order  to  rie.  Consonantly,  Genesis  is  pronounced  mythical  in  form  and 
there  is  no  knowin;^  how  much  or  how  little  literal  truth  it  records; 
althou^^h  ^'as  ideal  history''  (whatever  that  may  mean)  it  is  pronounced 
unapproached  and  unapproachable.  Christian  thinkers  have  held  three 
views  c^incernin?  evil :  First,  the  everlasting  punishment  of  the  impeni- 
tent ;  secondly,  the  annihilation  of  the  impenitent  and  immortality  condi- 
tional on  union  with  Christ,  and  thirdly,  the  final  conversion  of  all  men  to 
Go<l.  The  author  thinks  that  t)ecause  all  these  have  been  held  by  men  who 
were  e^liially  devout  Christians,  ^' it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  any  one 
doctrine  on  the  Hubject  is  exclusively  Christian."  This  is  a  surprising 
non  Hequitur  com  in  j?  from  a  Bible-receiving  Protestant.  Concerning  the 
first  of  the  three,  which  is  called  the  common  orthodox  doctrine,  it  is 
nrf^ucd  that  ])inii8hment  is  not  necessarily  torment,  and  that  therefore  the 
)iuniHh(;d  soul,  in  seeing  and  acknowledging  the  justness  of  its  fate,  may  be 
W)  resign^jd  Jis  to  he  "  at  peace."  It  is  punished,  but  not  tormented.  This 
eom<'.s  very  near  to  a  mild  beatitude  of  the  damned,  and  it  is  not  squared 
with  the  t(?achinj?  of  Scripture  nor  with  the  words  of  our  Lord  Himself. 

IMie  book  is  at  its  best  in  discussing  the  presuppositions  of  Revelation  and 
Htrongj'st  outside  the  sphere  of  Revelation-content.  The  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  Incarnation;  and  although  its  soteriological  aspects  are 
d()clared  to  lu^  Hl)s<)lute  and  the  atonement  is  in  one  place  distinctly  empha- 
sized (svAi  \),  2:^6) ,  yet  after  all  it  follows  from  the  author's  cast  of  thought  as 
set  forth  in  tliis  as  in  liis  former  books,  that  the  Incarnation  is  the  fulfillment 
of  the  expectations  of  leason  and  the  climax  of  the  revealing  process.  Some 
readers  niu.st  feel  that  in  the  attempt  to  harmonize  Sin  with  Evolution  and 
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a  salvation  by  atonement  with  an  Incarnation  by  immanence,  there  is  much 
land  yet  to  be  possessed.  However,  Good's  world  is  a  unit  and  human  rea- 
son, whose  limitations  are  de  facto  and  not  de  jure^  must  not  be  wholly  put  to 
confusion  in  reading  its  meaning :  and,  with  the  revealing  Logos  as  the 
meeting  place  of  Greek  thought  and  Jewish  faith,  of  Plato  and  Philo,  of 
metaphysics  and  religion,  the  formula  holds  good  against  all  comers  that  the 
universe  points  to  Idealism,  Idealism  points  to  Theism,  Theism  points  to  a 
Revelation  and  a  Revelation  points  to  an  Incarnation ;  only  the  Revelation 
of  Christianity  is  not  complete  till  that  Incarnation  culminates  in  the  Gross. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 

Vision  and  Authority,  or  The  Throne  of  St.  Peter.    By  John  Oman, 
M.A.,  B.D.    London  :  Ilodder  &  Stoughton,  1902.    8vo,  pp.  x,  344. 

This  volume  gives  us  a  discussion  of  the  ultimate  source  of  authority  in 
religion.  It  had  its  occasion  in  the  practical  issues  of  the  present  ecclesi- 
astical  situation  in  England,  but  it  grew  into  an  inquiry  into  the  founda- 
tions on  which  any  Church  and  all  Churches  rest.  We  should  say  that  the 
author's  temperament  predisposes  him  to  an  undue  emphasis  of  the  subjec- 
tive. In  resisting  the  claims  of  the  Pope,  be  is  tempted  to  make  war  on 
some  of  his  own  friends  as  well.  His  style  is  monotonously  brilliant,  with 
sometimes  keen  insight  and  with  occasional  quick  flashes  of  thought.  But 
it  is  not  calmly  discursive,  nor  is  it  in  any  marked  degree  either  persuasive 
or  convincing. 

The  treatise  is  in  four  books,  in  this  order :  The  Internal  Authority,  The 
External  Authority,  The  Church's  Creed  and  The  Church's  Organization. 
In  the  course  of  tlie  book  many  things  which  are  good  and  true  are  said, 
while  some  things  appear  which  we  should  call  neither  good  nor  true.  The 
argument  is  meant  to  be  rational,  but  it  displays  an  excessive  tendency 
toward  the  rationalistic.  It  may  be  wholly  true  that  ^^  no  attitude  can  be 
so  irreligous  as  acquiescence  in  the  untrue  "  (p.  5) ;  it  is  hardly  more  than  a 
half  trutl)  to  say  that ''  nothing  is  true  for  us  till  it  flash  upon  our  inward 
sight "  (p.  104) ;  but  it  is  wholly  untrue  to  say,  "  truth  is  not  true  except  on 
personal  conviction  "  (p.  182). 

Nothing  so  imperils  t!ie  plain  truth  as  a  scintillating  epigram.  It  often 
hides  the  yonder  side  of  a  truth  just  as  effectually  as  it  exposes  the  hither 
side.  Tlie  autlior  informs  us  that  the  Church  must  learn  that  she  can 
"  retain  no  article  in  her  creed  slie  is  not  able  to  demonstrate  in  her  life  " 
(p.  212).  Tliat  sounds  well,  but  is  it  really  true?  At  any  rate  it  opens  up 
a  very  debatable  question.  With  a  larger  interpretation  it  may  possibly  be 
allowed  to  pass,  but  strictly  construed  it  is  preeminently  misleading.  Shall 
we  drop  from  our  creed  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  forsooth  is  Trinita- 
rianism  demonstrable  in  our  life  ?  How  about  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  the  Historical  Incarnation  and  Atone- 
ment, or  the  Last  Judgment  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  these  may  be  "  demonstrated  in  the  life  "  indirectly, 
but  we  should  say  that  it  is  so  indirectly  as  to  render  the  dogmatic  dictum 
of  the  author  dubious  if  not  wholly  erroneous. 

The  problem  the  author  essays  to  discuss  is  a  very  large  and  deep  one.  If 
we  are  to  take  ''  Back  to  Ctirist "  for  our  motto,  and  if  we  are  to  take  it 
as  meaning  the  elimination  of  all  "intermediaries"  (p.  186),  then  here 
again  we  would  insibt  that  the  position  of  the  author  is  right  or  wrong,  as 
it  may  be  given  or  taken.  At  best  it  is  ambiguous.  The  reader  is  left  in 
honest  perplexity  what  is  meant  when  lie  reads  on  the  next  page  that "  the 
life  of  the  Church  is  the  supreme  manifestation  of  her  Lord."  What,  then, 
is  the  Church  but  an  **  intermediary  "  ? 
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We  are  uncertain  just  wbat  Is  the  exact  purpose  of  Ibe  book,  and  we  are 
uncertain t  too,  wbetber  it  is  suited  to  accompltah  it.  It  ia  liardly  needed  by 
those  who  are  In  sympathy  with  thft  author^s  views,  and  it  will  be  of  doubt- 
ful value  to  those  who  need  light  and  leading  on  the  question.  Aud  yet  the 
author'*!  spirit  ia  sincere,  reverent  and  loyal  to  the  Intereats  of  the  truth  on 
the  one  aide  and  of  humanity  on  the  other. 

Trmttm.  Henry  COLLts  Minton, 


From  Science  to  Faith.    The  Lowell  Institute  Lectures,  1900,  1901  • 
By  Kkwmjin  Hmttq^  D,D-    2f ew  York :  Charles  Scribuer^s  Sons,  IWl* 

In  spite  of  the  a u thorn's  theological  limitations  this  is  a  charming  boolf.  It 
is  a  system  of  Natural  Theology,  Jt|>plyiijg  Evolution  to  the  wurld,  from  its 
primitive  nebula  to  our  final  immortality,  and  is  strong  in  its  insistence  on 
directive  Providence  iu  nature*  The  clerical  lecturer  sa  wise  enough  to  avoid 
flcleutiBc  pitfalls  by  securing  the  friendly  lielp  of  Prof.  Sidney  I,  Smith  and 
Pn  W.  R.  Coe,  very  competent  guides.  But  they  must  have  been  caught 
nappiDg  when  they  failed  to  intercept  the  statement  that  ^*  modern  Biology 
teaches  an  unbroken  development  from  non4iviug  to  living-"  They  know 
very  well  that  on  this,  as  on  many  other  problems,  modern  Biology  is  agnos- 
tic, though  every  biolo^^iBt  is  at  liberty  to  hold  hif!  own  ophiion  as  to  the 
probabilities,  aud  some  hiologisls  confess  that  the  opinion  held  by  them  is 
motived  by  the  wish  to  avoid  ad  milting  that  there  may  have  been  a  njiracu- 
Ions  creation  of  life.  Unproved  opinions  even  of  the  higliest  men  do  not 
make  science,  and  so  far  as  it  goes  all  the  proofs  on  tbi^  matter  favor  the 
other  side ;  though  speculations  of  po^sibilitidi  at  the  sUirt  merit  considera- 
tion* 

In  arguing  for  Providence  it  is  well  shown  that  everywhere,  in  the  atoms, 
the  moleculea,  the  animal  cell,  the  egg  ;ind  in  the  organism,  from  Amoeba 
up  to  Man,  direction  and  intelUgence,  and  iiicreasing  vital  activity,  and  at 
length  love  of  life  are  mauilested.  At  the  outset  we  are  told  of  Laplace 
declaring  that  if  he  were  perfect  in  his  mathematics  be  would  h%  able  from 
any  present  condition  of  the  world  to  predict  its  exact  condition  at  any 
future  time  ;  and  he  is  reminded  that  his  statement  implies  that  the  world  is 
rationally  made,  and  that  probably  he  would  ultimately  And  more  need  of 
God  iu  his  astronomy  than  he  thought.  Next  we  are  told  of  Kepler,  the 
great  astronomer,  sitting  dcjwn  before  the  sahid  prepared  by  bis  wife,  and 
exclaiming  that  it  may  have  come  as  the  result  of  a  *^  fortuitous  con- 
course," to  which  Mrs,  Kepler  *s  rejoinder  is:  "  Yes,  but  it  would  not  have 
been  so  nice  and  well  dressetl  as  mine." 

In  dealing  with  the  moral  cliaraerer  of  Ihe  world's  government,  the 
author  notes,  lliat  as  animals  advance  in  organization  their  enjoyments 
increase;  that  it  is  only  among  the  higher  forms  that  play  is  seen;  and  that 
in  this  we  have  evidence  of  Diviue  benevolence*  Among  the  non-huraan 
animals  very  little  pain  occurs ;  they  have  no  fear  of  death ;  and  even  when 
death  arrives  it  is  the  hap  of  au  instant,  and  it  inures  to  the  general  bappu 
ness,  for  tlie  death  of  the  lower  furulshes  the  dinner  of  their  betters.  Death 
adds  to  the  total  pleasure,  i)ecause  the  death  of  some  signifies  the  birth  or 
the  victory  of  others,  **  Without  death  and  reproduction,  no  jirogressive 
development  is  possible ;  and  assuming  it^  we  cannot  ima^^ine  a  sj^stem  hav- 
ing a  greater  hthmce  of  bappinessj*  We  are  also  reminded  of  unavoidable 
limitations,  which  account  iu  part  for  the  pains  of  exietenee;  and  that 
"doubtless  God  could  have  made  a  better  w*orld,but  doubtless  He  never 
did,"  And  the  course  of  time  is  declared  to  have  brought  its  alleviations, 
so  that  to  man  at  least  the  present  is  a  happier  world  than  was  that  of  our 
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forefathers.  The  prolonged  infancy  of  the  human  species  is  singled  out  as 
greatly  benefiting  for  the  development  of  our  individuality. 

The  argument  is  carried  to  its  climax  by  showing  that  the  life  of  man 
alone  never  reaches  its  finish  in  this  world,  but  man  is  the  only  animal  that 
is  tortured  by  the  fear  of  death,  and  that  a  brighter  beyond  is  the  only  rea- 
sonable solution  of  this  difficulty.  The  chapter  on  "  The  Prophetic  View  of 
Unfinished  Nature  "  endeavors  to  meet  the  scientific  presumption  that  in 
man  as  in  the  lower  species  death  is  the  end  of  us,  by  insisting  that  in  this 
life  hunger  and  other  appetites  always  have  some  provision  for  their  satis- 
faction, and  so  our  soul-hunger  must  be  prophetical  of  a  higher  life.  This 
is  nature's  prophecy  of  life  eternal,  in  perfect  adaptation  to  a  perfect 
environment.  As  the  ^'  critical  points  "  of  nature  show  not  a  breach  of 
continuity  but  a  new  series  of  actions,  where  new  qualities  suddenly 
appear,  so  likewise  birth  and  death  are  to  us  critical  points,  bridges  for  the 
open  way  of  the  soul  at  both  ends  of  life.  So  it  concludes  that  as  man's 
personality  stands  out  as  nature's  supreme  fact,  likewise  personal  immor- 
tality is  nature's  conceivable  best ;  and  there  it  leaves  us  on  the  threshold, 
before  an  open  door,  waiting  for  "  supernal  revelation." 

We  are  disappointei^l  not  to  see  any  explanation  that  the  fear  of  death, 
which  the  author  ascribes  to  man  exclusively  of  all  the  animals,  arises  from 
the  fact  that  man  exclusively  is  a  sinner.  This  is  not  a  mere  organic  degen 
eracy,  like  that  which  he  finds  in  us  in  common  with  the  blind  lobsters  of 
deep  seas.  The  faith  which  comes  through  science,  though  good  so  far  as 
it  goes,  can  build  no  bridges  and  open  no  doors  into  a  better  life  for  those 
who  are  under  sin ;  and  to  hold  out  such  hope  to  them  would  be  to  light  a 
wrecker's  lamp.  It  is  the  '^  supernal  revelation  "  that  teaches  us  the  better 
faith  for  the  graver  case.  This  sees  a  Redeemer,  and  Divine  mercy,  and 
forgiveness,  and  the  removal  thereby  of  death's  sting,  and  more  than  vic- 
tory for  those  in  bondage.  This  other  faith  is  also  helpful  to  the  providen- 
tial faith  which  is  so  well  defended  by  the  author,  as  it  enables  us  to  make 
allowance  for  many  things  in  our  present  experience  which  should  other- 
wise be  hard  to  understand. 

Princeton  University.  G.  Macloskib. 

The  Limits  of  Evolution  and  Other  Essays,  Illustrating  the 
Metaphysical  Theory  of  Personal  Idealism.  By  G.  H.  HowisoN, 
IjL.D.,  Mills  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  California. 
New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co,,  1901.    8vo,  pp.  xxxv,  396. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review^  the  un- 
dersigned reviewed  Prof.  Howison's  recent  valuable  and  suggestive  vol- 
ume. I  have  now  received  a  private  letter  from  him  in  regard  to  my 
review,  in  which  he  thinks  I  ought  to  "  retract "  a  certain  assertion  "  as 
publicly  as  I  have  made  it."  I  therefore  prepare  this  brief  note  for  The 
PftiNCETON  Theological  Review,  tlie  successor  of  the  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  Review.  But  the  letter  of  Prof.  Howison  is  of  more  than  a 
passing  interest.  It  abounds  in  new  and  suggestive  ways  of  putting  his 
thouglita.  As  a  fresh  exposition  of  his  somewhat  unfamiliar  view  of  the 
constitution  of  the  universe,  I  feel  called  upon  to  give  it  to  the  public  in 
full,  except  where  it  is  merely  i)ersonal  and  private  in  its  character.  As  the 
expressions  employed  are  very  frank  and  direct,  and  might  seem  to  be  severe 
to  one  who  did  not  know  the  personal  relations  of  writer  and  receiver,  let 
me  say  that  these  relations  are  such  that  no  possible  brevity  or  directness 
on  Prof.  Howison's  part  could  ever  be  understood  by  me  as  indicating  any, 
even  the  least,  lack  of  good  feeling,  or  call  for  anything  except  the  most 
friendly  response. 
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After  some  merely  personal  remarks,  Prof.  Howison  writes : 
"  Two  or  three  things  [in  your  review],  however,  I  should  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  amend,  as  they  are  misleading. 

*'  (1)  The  first  is  the  worst.  You  accuse  me  of  '  an  air  of  hostility 
throughout  the  book  to  ...  .  science,'  as  well  as  to  ^  orthodoxy  and  Cal- 
vinism and  authority  in  religion.'  Now  your  saying  I  am  hostile  to 
'  orthodoxy,'  to  Calvinism  and  to  authority  in  religion,  I  do  not  mind.  But 
your  saying  I  am  hostile  to  science  I  think  absolutely  without  excuse.  I 
cannot  conceive  where  you  imagine  you  get  your  warrant  for  such  an  asser- 
tion. I  am  sure  it  does  me  a  great  wrong,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  retract 
it  as  publicly  as  you  have  made  it." 

Of  course  I  did  not  mean  that  Prof.  Howison  was  hostile  to  science  in  the 
abstract  sense,  or  to  the  pursuit  of  scientific  inquiries,  or  to  pure  science  or 
correct  science,  for  this  would  be  to  make  him  hostile  to  the  truth  itself. 
But  after  all,  a  re-reading  of  the  first  and  the  sixth  essays  leaves  on  my 
mind,  whether  rightly  or  not,  the  impression  of  some  considerable  degree 
of  impatience  with  science  as  it  is,  with  the.  common  run  of  the  specula- 
tions of  scientific  men,  and  with  the  tendency  to  magnify  the  solely  empiri- 
cal method,  in  distinction  from  the  d  priori^  and  to  extend  it  to  the  realm  of 
philosophy.  If  I  am  understood  to  say  more  than  that,  I  cheerfully  retract. 
I  think  that  Prof.  Ilowison  is  friendly  to  every  department  of  human  inves- 
tigation. 
What  follows  is  of  more  importance.  The  Professor  continues : 
"  (2)  When  you  say  my  *  theory  of  the  world  is  that  there  exists  from  all 
tUraiXy  [italics  mine]  a  plurality  of  personal  spiritual  beings,'  etc.,  you 
quite  mistake  my  meaning  about  the  ^  eternity '  of  the  souls  other  than 
God.  Eternity,  in  my  system,  as  in  that  of  Aristotle,  Spinoza,  Hegel,  Har- 
ris, Caird  and  Royce,  is  the  name  for  supertemporal  reality,  or  *  existence 
itself,  in  so  far  as  it  is  conceived  of  as  necessary,^  to  borrow  Spinoza's  own 
language  in  the  matter.  We  all  mean  simply  the  absolute  and  changeless 
reality  of  the  being,  whose  process  of  experience  lies,  so  to  speak,  within  this 
'  eternal '  visional  instant,  and  foims  a  presentation  to  him,  running  to  a  past 
in  infiniluvi  and  to  a  future  t?i  infinitum ;  this  indefinite  process  being  made 
possible  by  the  si>ontaneous  conscious- form  called  Time,  which  is  a  factor 
in  the  '  eternal '  or  absolutely  primal  and  real  consciousness  of  the  being." 

In  the  sentence  quoted  from  me,  I  was  attempting  to  put  into  language 
intelligible  to  people  like  myself,  who  reject  totally  Kant's  doctrine  of  the 
ontological  or  objective  invalidity  of  time,  Dr.  Ilowison 's  idea  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  world.  I  did  not  misunderstand  his  eternity ;  but  since  all 
souls  are  each  '*cau«a  sui  "  and  "  necessary,"  that  would  have  to  mean  to  a 
man  who  did  accept  the  ohjective  validity  of  time^  "  without  a  beginning,"  or 
"  from  all  eternity  "  [in  my  sense  of  that  word].  Putting  the  review  article 
and  Prof.  Ilowison's  present  remarks  together,  the  reader  will  perceive  what 
the  theory  is. 

Prof.  Ilowison  continues: 

"  (3)  The  reiison  why  you  still  think  my  view  solipsistic  is  that  you  state 
only  half  of  my  argument  for  the  reality  of  other  minds.  You  never  get 
any  further  than  my  major  premise,  viz.,  that  every  mind  spontaneously 
defines  itself,  and  necessarily,  in  terms  of  others.  The  equally  important 
minor,  that  each  mind  infallibly  knows  itself  to  be  real,  you  always  leave 
out.  Of  course  if  you  stop  with  my  major,  you  get  nothing  trans* subjec- 
tive, or  at  any  rate  nothing  but  one's  objective  idea  of  a  trans-subjective. 
The  refutation  of  solipsism  that  I  give  is  this :  The  idea  of  one's  self  is  im- 
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possible  except  in  terms  of  the  idea  of  other  selves ;  or,  the  very  idea  of  my 
belDg  is  necessarily  conjoined  with  the  idea  of  others.  Hence,  if  I  do  really 
exist,  that  also  must  really  exist  apart  from  which  I  am  unthinkable.  But 
that  I  do  really  is  certain,  is  fact ;  for  every  attempt  to  suppose  the  contrary 
is  but  the  actual  existence  of  the  thing  supposed  not  to  be.  Therefore,  as 
surely  as  I  exist,  other  minds  also  exist ;  when  I  am  fact^  then  they  are 
/act." 

Nay  !  It  was  not  misunderstanding  of  the  argument,  but  rejection  of  Its 
validity !  "  The  idea  of  one's  self  is  impossible  except  in  terms  of  the  idea 
of  other  selves  "—that  I  reject.  The  idea  of  self  requires  some  "  check,"  but, 
as  I  said,  '^the  soul  defines  itself  by  setting  Uself  in  one  aspect  over  against 
itself  in  another."  It  does  not  need  to  self -definition  the  idea  of  another 
self. 

Dr.  Howison  concludes : 

**  Now  I  believe  this  is  absolutely  sound.  If  it  is  sound,  I  think  I  may 
without  exaggeration  claim  that  it  is  a  very  important  contribution  to  phi- 
losophy indeed.  For  it  supplies  at  one  stroke  the  long-desiderated,  solid 
causeway  out  of  solipsism,  the  long-missed  demonstration  of  the  logical 
right  of  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  fellow-minds,  and  the  long-sought 
demonstration  of  the  being  of  God." 

I  close  by  repeating  my  former  statement  that  the  book  is  ^^  a  mine  of 
fruitful  suggestions  for  every  student  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith." 

Oherlin^  O.  Frank  Hugh  Fostbr. 

Christentxjm  xjnd  Bildxjng.  Bin  Vortrag  von  Provincial-Schulrat 
Professor  Voigt.  Zweite  durchgesehene  Auflage.  Leipzig*  Verlag 
der  Durr'schen  Buchhandlung,  1903.    Price,  60  Pf. 

Prof.  Voigt's  discourse  on  Christentum  und  Bildung  (Christianity  and 
Culture)  is  a  piece  of  work  of  no  mean  merit.  The  fact  that  a  second  edi- 
tion was  called  for,  which  does  not  often  occur  in  the  case  of  a  pamphlet, 
is  sufficient  proof  that  the  public,  which  is  interested  in  the  discussion  of 
pedagogical  subjects,  appreciates  the  author'3  work  very  much  indeed. 

The  concluding  sentences  of  his  discourse  recapitulate  the  author's  ideas 
in  the  development  of  his  subject.  Says  he :  ''  Our  investigation  is  at  an 
end.  Our  aim  was  to  show,  that  Christianity  demands  culture ;  that  it  points 
out  to  culture  aim  and  means  in  a  peculiar  manner  and  with  matchless 
depth;  that  it  makes  possible  for  us  to  approach  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  cul- 
ture ;  and  fiually  that  it  guarantees  the  leality  of  this  approach."  This  is 
the  framework  of  the  development  of  his  theme.  Jesus,  according  to  our 
author,  is  the  centre  of  true  human  culture.  Compared  with  other  great 
men,  He  is  the  only  one  who  has  continuous  value  for  our  culture.  He  is 
God's  messenger  and  the  genius  of  humanity ;  the  royal  head  of  the  human 
race,  the  foundation  and  the  aim  of  all  true  human  culture. 

The  formal  development  of  the  theme  is  excellent.  Materially  I  am  not 
Batistied.  It  is  true  many  line  thoughts  have  been  expressed  with  regard  to 
Christ's  person,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Christ's  atoning  work  ;  but  the 
author's  theological  and  philosophical  position,  which  is  modern,  makes  it 
impossible  for  him  to  assent  heartily  to  Christ's  divinity  in— si^  venia  verho 
—a  metaphysical  sense.  Culture  undoubtedly  was  man's  destination  in  the 
state  of  rectitude ;  but  without  Christianity  as  a  remedial  scheme,  and  not 
only  as  a  guiding  principle,  true  culture,  which  is  pleasing  in  God's  sight,  is 
an  impossibility.    Christ's  calling  did  not  simply  consist  in  introducing  the 
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reUgimi  nf  the  spirit  as  anew  and  higher  eUfnent  into  the  historical  mn^menh 
He  came  to  *'Eeek  and  to  Bave  tbat  which  was  lost"  Only  on  a  Scriptural 
cfiristological  and  soteriological  basis  genuine  culture  can  be  built  up.  Mcwi- 
em  theologians  lofie  siglit  of  inan*8  lost  estate  and  the  result  is  that  their 
view  of  Christ  and  his  work  is  stunted* 

I  repeat*  however,  the  lK>oklet,  as  far  as  it  fjoes,  is  worthy  of  earnest  con- 
aideiation  by  all  who  are  interested  in  Chrietian  culture. 

Dubtbqm^  la.  Nicholas  M.  StkffenBp 

Thb  CuiusTiAH  ^eriiNCB  Cult.    By  J*  J.  Taylor,  M.A.,  D,D.    fivo, 

pp.   40.    Philadelphia:   American    Baptist  Publication   Society,  1420 

Chestnut  street* 
A  Short  Method  with  Cittiistian  Science.    By  Albert  G,  Law- 

aDK»  B.D.    Hvo,  pp»  56.    Pliilade3phia :  American  Baptist  Publication 

St>ciety,  H20  Chestnut  street. 

The  former  of  the^e  [jamphlets  contains  three  sermons  delivered  in  the 
course  of  the  autlior's  re(3:ular  ministry  in  the  Freemason  Street  Baptist 
Churcli,  Norfolk,  Va.  The  latter  is  a  paper  "' delivered  by  request  before 
ministerial  conferences  in  Phitadelphia  and  New  York*"  Both  are  bright 
and  vigorous^  Both  aim  to  show*  and  do  ahow^  that  Clirtstian  Science  it 
"neither  icientific  nor  Cliristian*"  In  our  view  the  frequent  use  of  the 
argutntntam  ad  homintm^  particularly  in  the  second,  does  not  add  to 
their  forces  though  we  admit  that  the  temptation  to  use  it  is,  in  such  a  case 
as  this,  well  nigh  irresistible. 

PrincHon,  *  W.  Brenton  Greece,  Jr. 


IIL— EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Drfi  REicne30TTE3iiOFFNUNO  m  den  altestek  chribtljchen  Dok-u* 
MENTEx  UNO  BEi  Jesus.  Yob  Lic*  Paul  Wernle,  a.  o.  Professor 
an  der  Universitat  Basel,  Tiibjngen  und  Leipzig:  Verlag  von  J.  C.  B. 
Mohr,  iy03,    8vo,  pp*  58, 

The  view  that  our  Lord*s  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  exclu- 
sively esclmtological,  originally  advocated  by  Schm oiler  (Die  L/ehre  vnm 
Beiche  GotUa  im  Nemn  Tetilammt,  18Hl>  and  afterwards  urged  with  great 
strenuousuess  and  skill  by  Johannes  Weiss  (Die  PraUgt  Jemi  vom  Beiche 
Gottesy  1st  ed.,  1892;  2d  etl.^  lf>00),  seems  to  be  rapidly  gaining  grooiid  in 
Germany  and  may  be  confidently  expected  to  become  in  the  near  future  the 
reigning  view  to  which^  for  the  time  being  at  least,  the  stamp  **icis5ai* 
Bchaftlich^'*  will  attach.  Bonaset,  who  at  first  held  more  or  less  aloof  from 
Weiss  in  iJiis  matter,  has  in  a  review  of  the  second  edition  of  the  latter'a 
book  in  llie  Theologimke  Literaturzeitung  (901,  Cob  5HS-56S),  and  more 
recently  in  a  couple  of  articles  in  the  ThmhHjii^dit  BundBChaii  (October 
and  November,  1902),  in  principle  gone  over  to  his  view.  And  now,  in 
the  Ir^atise  before  uh,  cornea  Wemle,  an  advanced  Ritachlian,  and  arrives 
at  the  s^me  conclusion  in  the  most  approved  modern  style.  The  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Gtiat^els  as  records  of  our  Loi*d*ii  teaching  luis  become 
doubtful  toaueh  an  extent  that  even  in  regard  to  a  central  topic  like  the  king- 
dom it  is  anteemed  unscienti&cand  unmethodical  to  put  directly  the  question : 
What  view  did  Jesus  hold  on  this  point  according  to  the  Synoptical  testi- 
mony V  What  these  Gospels  reflect  is  not  in  the  flrst  place  the  opinion  of 
Jesus  Himself  on  any  given  subject,  but  the  individually  colored  or  historic 
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cally  modified  conception  of  eacli  Evangelist  regarding  the  content  of  his 
teaching.  Only  by  indirection,  therefore,  it  is  believed,  can  we  approach  the 
consciousness  of  Jesus  at  all,  Wernle  proceeds  to  apply  this  method  of  indi- 
rection. He  first  inquires  what  view  of  the  kingdom  each  of  the  documents' 
represents,  and  then  seeks  to  weigh  the  probabilities  that  arise  from  the 
results  thus  ascertained  with  reference  to  Jesus'  own  original  position. 
Meanwhile  be  congratulates  himself  on  the  substantial  agreement 
between  his  own  conclusions  and  those  reached  by  Bousset,  who  still 
applies  the  direct  method  of  interrogating  the  Synoptists.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  an  investigation  conducted  on  this  principle  does  not  confine 
itself  to  the  Gospels.  Paul  and  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  writers 
standing  nearer  to  the  time  of  Jesus,  can  lay  claim  to  being  heard  even 
before  Matthew,  Mark  or  Luke.  And  back  of  Matthew  and  Luke  lie  the 
Logia,  bringing  us  nearest  to  the  Lord  Himself,  although  at  present  approach- 
able through  the  Evangelists  only.  Wernle  then  begins  with  Paul.  Here  he 
finds  a  twofold  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  eschatological  one,  ac- 
cording to  which  it  is  equivalent  to  the  coming  spiritual  seon,  which  shall  take 
the  place  of  the  present  world  of  o&p^  and  (p^ofm.  Thus:  I  Cor.  vi.  9 ;  xv.  60; 
Gal.  V.  21 ;  Eph.  v.  5;  1  Thess.  ii.  12;  and  the  church  conception,  according 
to  which  the  kiDgdom  is  a  present  reality,  and  that  not  only  as  a  kingdom  of 
Christ  but  specifically  as  a  kingdom  of  God,  as  Rom.  xiv.  17  and  I  Cor.  iv.  20, 
compared  with  I  Cor.  xv.  24  and  Col.  i.  13,  show.  This  identification  between 
the  church  and  the  kingdom,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  applies  only  to  the  Epistles 
of  the  first  captivity,  to  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  because  only  here  the 
hKKhifjia  becomes  a  collective,  all-comprehensive  sphere,  what  we  call  dog- 
matically the  invisible  church,  whereas  in  the  earlier  Epistles  it  denotes  the 
local  church.  The  correct  formula  for  Paul's  earlier  position,  therefore,  is 
that  the  ■^am/.eia  Xpiorov  —  the  invisible  comprehensive  background  of  which 
the  eKK?,r/aia^  are  the  single  visible  manifestations ;  later  on  the  conception  of 
the  eKKXrjaiai  is  enlarged  so  that  it  becomes  interchangeable  with  that  of  the 
regnum  Christi.  And  even  so,  the  interchangeableness  is  not  complete,  for 
the  regnum  Cliristi  over  all  things  extends  further  than  his  organic  head- 
ship over  the  church.  What  Wernle  further  says  to  characterize  the  Paul- 
ine conception  of  this  present  kingdom  of  God  or  Christ  is  somewhat  one- 
sided :  ''  It  is  no  finished  quantity,  but  in  dependence  on  the  progress  of 
missions  its  limits  are  widened,  and  that  not  peacefully,  gradually,  but  by 
continual  battles  between  God  and  his  enemies,  between  the  Spirit  of  God 
and  the  daemons,  whilst  men  are  no  more  than  passive  objects  about  whom 
the  struggle  is  waged."  This  scarcely  covers  Rom.  xiv.  17,  "  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit."  Neverthe- 
less, as  a  vivid  description  of  what  was  certainly  an  important  element  in 
Paul's  own  extremely  vivid  and  concrete  mode  of  viewing  the  kingdom,  and 
as  a  corrective  of  too  abstract  a  representation,  the  statement  has  its  value. 
Its  one-{sidedness  foreshadows  the  oue-sidedness  of  the  interpretation  in  our 
Lord's  own  teaching  of  the  twofold  aspect  of  the  kingdom,  where,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  the  tendency  likewise  becomes  api)arent  to  eschatologizeas  much 
as  possible  whatever  utterances  are  found  relative  to  a  present  kingdom ;  so 
that  the  present  kingdom  is  made  out  to  consist  not  in  righteousness  or 
communion  with  God  as  such,  but  only  in  certain  pneumatic  anticipations 
of  the  future  seon. 

The  same  degree  of  correctness  and  the  same  degree  of  one-sidedness  may 
be  recognized  in  the  pages  devoted  to  the  standpoint  of  the  Apocalypse.  Of 
course  that  great  emphasis  was  to  be  thrown  on  the  future,  one  might  expect 
in  a  book  of  this  kind.  Still  passages  like  i.  6  and  v.  10  are  certainly  not,  as 
Wernle  himself  admits,  mere  instances  of  anticipated  eschatology.    Only, 
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like  the  Christology  and  the  Universalism  of  the  Apoca1yi>ae,  Wernle  derives 
this  conception  of  a  present  kingdom  from  the  influence  of  Paulinism. 

Among  the  Synoptists  Matthew  is  first  examined.  Here  the  twofold  rep- 
resentation of  a  future  and  a  present  kingdom  lies  on  the  surface.  But  the 
form  in  which  the  latter  api)earsin  a  majority  of  instances,  as  in  the  parables 
of  the  mustard. seed  and  leaven,  the  exposition  of  the  parables  of  the  wheat 
and  the  tares  and  the  fishnet,  further  in  Matthew  xvi.  18,  xxii.  1-14,  xxviii. 
18, 20,  is  at  the  outset  declared  younger  than  Paul,  younger  than  the  reality 
of  the  church  itself,  to  which  these  sayings  refer.  In  respect  to  the  two 
parables  first  mentioned  Werule's  procedure  differs  from  that  of  Bousset, 
who  thinks  that  these  parables  are  wrongly  understood  to  refer  to  the  imma- 
nent development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  real  reference  being  to  the 
surprising  suddenness  with  which  the  Gnal  kingdom  will  spring  into  being 
out  of  its  pre^sent  small  miniculous  beginnings  and  the  immense  proportions 
it  will  assume.  We  think  on  this  point  the  exegesis  of  Wernle  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, although,  of  course,  we  do  not  share  his  views  as  to  the  later  origin 
of  the  conception.  In  the  whole  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Wernle  finds  no  trace 
of  a  present  kingdom,  not  even  in  vi.  33.  And  yet  here,  even  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  ^.r/reitF  does  not  of  itself  exclude  the  eschatological  reference, 
since  "  Seek  his  kingdom  "  miglit  mean,  *'  Strive  after  the  privilege  of  future 
entrance  into  his  kin^^dom,'^  still  the  further  statement,  *^ All  these  things 
(t.«.,  such  things  as  food  and  raiment)  shall  be  added  uuto  you,"  does  not 
favor  such  exegesis.  The  *'  food  and  raiment  "  are  to  be  added  not  to  the 
seeking  after  the  kingdom  but  to  the  kingdom  itself,  and  it  would  give  no 
sense  to  speak  of  them  as  additions  to  the  eschatological  kingdom.  Besides^ 
the  combination  '*  his  kingdom  "  and  *'  his  righteousness  "  points  to  a  pres- 
ent kingdom  of  predominantly  ethical  content.  To  the  same  view  points  the 
comparison  of  ''  the  smaller  in  the  kingdom  "  with  John  in  Matthew  xi. 
11-13,  for  where  Jesus  speaks  of  ''  greater  "  and  "  smaller,"  He,  as  a  rule, 
does  not  measure  by  eschatological  but  by  ethical  and  religious  standards. 
Wernle  thinks  that,  while  the  conception  of  a  present  kingdom  here  cannot 
be  denied,  this  must  be  assimilated  as  much  as  possible  to  the  future  king- 
dom, so  that  after  all  Jesus  would  have  in  mind  only  the  first  signs  of  the 
coming  ajou.  Here  we  would  rather  go  with  Bouj^set,  who  openly  acknowl- 
edges that  the  saying  as  it  stands  does  not  fit  into  the  eschatological  concep- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  although  we  must  refuse  to  follow  him  where  he 
endeavors  to  escape  the  consequences  of  this  admission  by  tlie  following 
reasoning :  "  The  original  word  of  Jesus  read :  Among  those  born  of  women 
none  is  greater  than  John.  The  early  church  added:  The  smallest  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  (=v  fKK/j/aia)  is  greater  than  he."  Wernle  bases  his  escha- 
tological interpretation  on  the  mysterious  words  about  the  f3id:^ia^at  of  the 
kingdom,  which  have  so  long  been  a  veritable  crux  to  the  exegetes  and  on 
which  even  Dalinan  in  his  Worte  Jesu  has  not  been  able  to  shed  any  new 
light.  So  long  as  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  is  entirely  obscure,  the  sole 
support  for  such  a  use  of  them  must  lie  in  the  general  congruity  of  the  two 
ideas  of  eschatology  and  violence,  a  precarious  enough  basis.  When  our 
author  finally  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  first  Gosi)el  knows  of  a  present 
kingdom  in  a  twofold  sense:  (a)  its  presence  in  the  miracles  which  antici- 
pate its  final  coming  ;  (b)  its  presence  in  the  church  as  the  regnum  Christi, 
and  declares  the  second  form  younger  than  Paul,  we  must  enter  our  dissent, 
and  maintain  that,  even  discounting  the  passages  of  the  second  class,  which 
speak  in  terms  applicable  to  the  later  church  (although  we  see  no  valid 
reason  for  denying  such  passages  to  Jesus),  there  remain  still  some  well- 
authenticated  instances  in  whicli  our  Lord  refers  to  the  kingdom  as  a  present 
reality  in  the  ethical  and  religious  sphere. 
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The  investigation  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  yields  quite  a  different  result. 
Here  Wemle  finds,  so  far  as  the  author  himself  in  distinction  from  his  some- 
times intractable  material  is  concerned,  nothing  but  a  desire  to  treat  the 
kingdom  as  a  future  thing.  Luke  is  even  charged  with  so  manipulating  the 
connection  in  which  certain  utterances  of  Jesus  occurred  as  to  make  the 
conception  of  a  present  kingdom  vanish  out  of  them.  From  this  motive  he 
separated  vii.  28  and  xvi.  16  and  gave  the  latter  a  setting  which  robs  it  of  the 
last  vestige  of  its  original  reference.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  believe,  apart 
from  the  questionableness  of  the  procedure  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  that 
an  intelligent  writer  like  Luke  can  have  consciously  wrenched  an  utterance 
of  Jesus  from  a  context  in  which  it  was  perfectly  intelligible  and  forced  it 
into  a  new  context  where,  as  Wemle  himself  admits,  it  loses  all  sense.  What 
possible  meaning  can  he  have  attached  to  the  palpable  contrast  between  the 
law  and  the  prophets  wlucli  were  "  until  John  "  and  the  ehayysXl^ea^ai  of  the 
kingdom,  which  began  from  tlien,  if  this  latter  term  expresses  no  more  than  the 
announcement  of  the  future  kingdom  ?  Was  there  perhaps  no  such  announce- 
ment of  the  kingdom  in  the  law  and  the  prophets?  And  if  the  period 
beginning  with  John  brought  something  more,  something  new  in  reference 
to  the  kingdom,  then  Luke  must  have  attached  in  this  one  passage  at  least 
a  stronger  meaning  to  the  elayyOui^eai^ai  and  the  whole  theory  about  his 
attempt  to  eschatologize  the  kingdom-conception  falls  to  the  ground.  We 
confess  to  equal  skepticism  with  reference  to  the  motive  which,  according  to 
Wemle  induced  the  Evangelist  to  place  the  parables  of  the  leaven  and  the 
mustard-seed  in  chap,  xiii,  viz.,  the  emphatic  expression  of  an  antiJudaistic 
Universalism,  the  tree  growing  out  of  the  mustard-seed  forming  a  pointed 
contrast  to  the  fig-tree  of  vss.  6-9.  Unfortunately  the  polemic  against 
Jesus  described  in  vss.  10-17  arose  from  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  while 
it  is  expressly  stated  in  vs.  17  that  the  multitude  rejoiced  for  all  the  glorious 
things  that  were  done  by  Jesus ;  it  can,  therefore,  never  have  furnished  to  the 
mind  of  Luke  a  justification  for  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  en  masse  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Gentiles  in  their  stead,  and  thus  fails  to  account  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  two  parables  in  this  context.  More  convincing  is  what  the  author 
writes  about  the  enigmatical  words  of  chap.  xvii.  21,  viiaaiXeia  tov  Oeov  kvr^ 
ifiuv  EOT IV,  We  must  confess  that  considerable  weight  attaches  to  the  argu- 
ments he  advances  for  an  eschatological  interpretation  of  this  saying.  His 
exegesis  briefly  amounts  to  this,  that  the  words  mean  that,  in  contrast  to  its 
coming,  fura  TrafyaTTfpf/oeuCy  the  kingdom  of  God  will  suddenly  stand  in  your 
midst— t.e.,  it  will  be  realized  quite  unexpectedly.  The  only  thing  which 
makes  us  hesitate  to  accept  this  is  the  fact  that  Luke  elsewhere  frequently 
employs  the  phrase  iv  fieoif)  for  the  idea  ^^  in  the  midst  of,"  and  not  a  single 
time  evTdi'.  This  raises  the  question  whether  after  all  ctrr6^  does  not  mean  here 
'*  within/'  so  that  the  passage  would  remain  a  witness  for  the  immanent  con- 
ception of  the  kingdom.  Finally,  we  receive  a  very  unsatisfactory  answer  to 
the  question  what  may  have  induced  the  third  Evangelist  thus  to  scom  the 
idea  of  a  present  kingdom  at  a  time  when  the  latter  had  become  perfectly 
familiar.  Wemle  explains  this  from  the  sad  developments  the  writer  had 
witnessed  in  the  history  of  the  church,  experiences  which  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  recognize  in  the  church,  any  longer  the  beginning  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  at  any  rate,  it  must  be  replied, 
these  sad  experiences  did  not  prevent  Luke  from  placing  the  high  estimate 
upon  the  church  to  which  the  Book  of  Acts  bears  witness  on  every  page.  If 
the  church  was  good  enough  to  be  made  the  subject  of  an  extended  treatise, 
it  cannot  have  been  too  bad  to  pass  for  the  provisional  embodiment  of  the 
kingdom.  And  who  will  believe  that  such  a  consideration  determined  Luke 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  explicit  statements  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  had 
df  cla»-erl  tlie  clnucli  the  present  kingdom  of  God  ? 
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Mark's  position  ajjain  is  held  to  differ  from  Matthew^a  in  another  respect. 
While  io  chap,  iv  ,  in  the  parables  of  the  rauBtarJ-seed  and  the  seed  growinK 
of  Itself,  he  incorporates  material  which  identifies  the  kingdom  with  the 
growing  church,  yet  it  is  not  the  tbought  of  this  identiiicalion  to  which  his 
main  interest  attaches.  All  the  parables  in  this  context  ar&gi  ven,  not  for  the 
sake  of  their  stibject-niatter,  but  for  the  sake  of  their  form.  The  frame  is 
more  impoi  tHnt  to  Mark  tlmn  the  picture.  His  philosophy  of  the  parables 
carries  back  into  the  l^^hiog  of  Jesus  the  sharp  separation  between  tlie 
church  and  the  world  as  it  was  first  worketi  out  by  Paul.  Jesus  must  have 
apoken  in  mysteries  to  those  outside,  Mark  reasons,  because  in  the  Evanprel- 
ist'a  own  day  the  world  la  incapable  o£  understanding  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  WernJe,  however,  in  so  far  differa  from  JiJticher,  as  ha  does  not 
believe  thia  theory  to  iiave  originated  from  a  mb understanding  of  the  para* 
bolic  form  of  teaching.  The  theory  was  there  first ;  afterwards  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  parables  was  adjusted  to  it.  But  whether  this  liyi^oLheais  presents 
itself  in  one  form  or  another,  to  our  mind  it  labors  under  the  serious  djaadvan- 
tage  that  it  leaves  the  question  imauswered,  why  the  Evangeliats  introduqe 
this  peculiar  explanation  of  our  Lrord's  parabolic  teach irjg  at  one  definite 
juncture  of  his  mmistry  and  do  not  associate  it  with  the  parables  that  come 
before  or  after.  Even  if  JiiHcher'a  contention  were  correct  that  they  mean 
to  offer  ft  as  an  explanntion  of  the  parabolic  teaching  as  a  whole,  the  fact 
that  it  is  thus  Introduced  at  one  particular  point  ought  to  make  cautious 
critica  pause  and  rt- fleet,  whether  after  all  there  may  not  be  a  historic 
basis  for  this  theory  of  the  Evangel  tf^ts  in  Jesus^  own  intention  on  a  cer* 
tain  definite  occasion.  Apart  from  this  uuiutentional  introduction  of  tlie 
church-kingdom  idea  in  the  material  of  the  parable  Mark  makes  bo  refer- 
ence, Werule  thinks,  to  a  present  kingdom.  On  the  contrary,  he  everywhere 
identifies  the  kingdom  with  the  future  ©on.  Here,  as  in  Luke,  w^e  obtain  no 
aatisfactory  answer  to  the  cjue'^tion  why  the  Evangelist  should  have  taken 
pains  to  avoid  the  once  firmly  establi:^hecl  idea  that  the  church  was  a  real,  if 
only  a  provisional  embodiment  of  the  kingdom. 

Last  of  all,  the  Logia  are  scaimed  for  im  answer  to  the  alternative :  futnis 
or  present  kingdom  Y  The  answer  ib  believt^d  to  be  impoitant,  because  this 
source,  at  least  In  the  parts  common  to  Matthew  and  Luke,  shows  no  trace 
of  Pauline  influence.  Both  sides  of  the  alternative  are  represented  in  about 
equal  projmrtion.  But  the  passages  belonging  to  the  former  class  are  alU 
comprelienaive,  cover  the  entire  Christian  life,  have  a  practical  regulative 
significance.  On  the  other  hand,  tho^e  pointing  in  the  direction  of  a  present 
kingdom  are  explainable  from  specific  motives.  The  two  sayings  which 
make  the  kingdom  date  from  the  time  after  John  the  Baptist  (Matthew  xi, 
11, 12  ;  Luke  viL  28 ;  xvi.  16)  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  desire  ot 
the  early  Christians  to  prove  to  the  followers  of  the  Baptist  that  the  religion 
of  Jesus  was  something  speclfleally  new.  In  a  similar  way  Matt.  xii.  28; 
IjUke  xi*  20  furniiih  an  illustration  of  the  early  apologetic  use  made 
against  the  Jews  of  the  casting  out  of  deemons  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  in 
proof  of  the  divine  character  of  tlm  church.  And  with  reference  to  the  only 
remaining  instance,  that  of  the  parables  of  the  leaven  and  mustard-seed,  the 
hint  ia  thrown  out  that  even  this  in  the  intention  of  the  Logia  representa  an 
ap(*logetic  attempt  to  justify  the  smallneas  of  the  beginnings  of  things  with 
the  prospect  of  their  greatuess  in  tlie  end  :  '"  The  divine  powers  have  begun 
to  work,  the  daemons  are  fieeing,  the  great  cosraical  revolution  is  sure  to 
follow/'  The  kingdom  Is  there,  but  only  by  manner  of  anticipation » in  the 
mliaioled,  not  in  moral  or  religions  Jnflueoces  as  auch. 

Last  of  all  I  on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  the  position  of  Jesus  in  the  ques- 
tion at  Issue  is  defined.    This  is  done  in  the  following  propositions :  1.  Jesus 
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emphatically  affirmed  the  strictly  eschatological  conception  of  the  king- 
dom. 2.  In  all  probability  the  belief  that  in  some  sense  the  kingdom  is 
incipiently  present  can  be  traced  to  Jesus  Himself.  This  cannot  be  affirmed 
with  certainty,  inasmuch  as  the  idea  might  have  sprung  from  the  early 
Christian  apologetic.  Still  after  due  consideration  Wernle  rejects  this  alter- 
native and  affirms  the  authenticity  of  the  utterances  involved.  8.  The  sense 
in  which  this  presence  of  the  kingdom  was  affirmed  by  Jesus  can  have  been 
none  other  than  the  dramatic-supernatural  sense.  Of  an  ethical  or  immanent 
conception  the  ancient  sources  contain  no  trace.  The  ethical  and  internal 
have  their  place  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  but  only  as  conditions  for  entrance 
into  the  future  kingdom.  With  the  kingdom  as  such  they  do  not  at  any 
point  coincide.  Paul  in  this  respect  had  a  more  internalizing  conception 
than  Jesus,  inasmuch  as  he  at  least  declared  the  kingdom  to  consist  in 
"righteousness,  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  To  Jesus  and  his  first 
disciples  the  miraculous  element  stood  in  the  foreground.  4.  So  far  as  can  be 
traced,  Jesus  held  this  conviction  regarding  the  presence  of  the  kingdom  in 
the  sense  defined  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life,  no  development  or 
change  of  attitude  on  this  point  appearing  in  any  of  the  sources.  5.  It  is 
confidently  assumed  that  Jesus  had  begun  to  denationalize  the  conception  of 
the  kingdom.  On  this  point  lay  his  great  contribution  towards  the  imiver- 
salism  of  the  religion  associated  with  his  name.  While  his  belief  in  the 
presence  of  the  kingdom  has,  against  his  intention,  become  the  great  weapon 
by  means  of  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  usurped  her  hierarchical  power, 
the  denationalizing  tendency  has  lifted  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  for  all  the 
future  clear  out  of  the  sphere  of  ecclesiasticism. 

The  question  may  be  asked.  What  is  lost  by  such  a  reconstruction  of  our 
Lord's  teaching  as  is  here  proposed  ?  What  difference  does  it  make  if  the 
immanent  ethical  element  be  taken  out  of  the  kingdom-idea,  provided  it 
retain  a  prominent  and  necessary  place  elsewhere  in  his  teaching,  say  among 
the  requirements  for  entrance  into  the  kingdom.  We  answer  that  in  our 
view  it  is  impossible  here  to  alter  the  internal  arrangement  of  ideas  without 
at  the  same  time  modifying  the  spiritual  emphasis.  The  kingdom  of  God 
was  to  Jesus  the  supreme  religious  ideal.  Consequently,  whatever  is  made 
to  fall  outside  of  this  can  no  longer  lay  claim  to  absolute  importance.  If 
righteousness  ceases  to  be  a  part  of  the  conception  of  the  kingdom,  then, 
however  much  it  may  be  insisted  on  as  an  entrance  requirement,  it  assumes 
the  character  of  a  means  to  an  end.  For  this  reason  we  believe  that  the 
ultra-eschatological  interpretation  of  Jesus'  teaching  on  the  kingdom  in- 
volves a  serious  danger  to  the  recognition  of  his  authority  as  final  in  the 
ethical  sphere.  Tlie  spirit  of  the  age  is  not  over  friendly  to  eschatology,  and 
on  the  other  hand  is  inclined  to  ethicize  in  every  direction.  Will  it  still 
continue  to  bow  before  Jesus  as  the  supreme  teacher  of  ethics  after  having 
been  t<jld  that  righteousness  did  not  form  a  constituent  element  of  his 
crowning  religious  conception  ?  The  semi-apologetic  tone  in  which  even 
now  writers  like  Bousset  and  Wernle  speak  of  the  eschatological  strain  in 
the  ethics  of  our  Lord  makes  us  fear  that  this  question  will  have  to  be 
answered  in  the  negative. 

Princeton,  Geerhardus  Vos. 

The  CuuRcn  (Ecclesia).    By  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sous,  1901.    8vo,  pp.  xi,  2:11, 

This  book  is  a  series  of  studies  in  the  Christian  Ecclesia.  Dr.  Boardman 
has  already  given  to  the  public  a  corresponding  series  of  studies  embodied  in 
his  book  The  Kingdom.    In  the  volume  before  us  the  subject  is  treated  not 
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80  much  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  church  historian  as  from  that  of  the 
exegete.  The  purpose,  particularly  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  book,  is  to 
make  the  studies  purely  Biblical,  and  with  this  in  view  he  has  furnished  us 
with  a  book  rich  in  suggestion. 

The  subject  is  treated  under  three  aspects :  First,  the  Church  as  a  Primi- 
tive Society ;  secondly,  the  Church  as  a  Modern  Problem ;  thirdly,  the  Church 
as  a  Divine  Ideal. 

The  evolution  of  the  Primitive  Church  is  traced  through  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  epistles  carefully  and  with  completeness.  No  unwarranted 
deductions  are  drawn  from  the  Scriptural  language,  save  it  be  in  the  empha- 
sis which  Dr.  Board  man  places  upon  the  implied  mode  of  baptism.  At 
times  he  seems  liere  to  us  to  have  overstepped  the  limits  of  logical  deduction. 
In  speaking  of  the  conversion  and  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch  he  says : 
"  We  se«,  for  instance,  that  Philip  baptized  this  Ethiopian  solely  on  the 
ground  that  the  latter  believed  that  the  hero  of  the  fifty-third  of  Isaiah  was 
none  other  than  Jesus  the  Nazarene.  Tliere  is  no  evidence  that  Philip  cate- 
chized the  traveler  as  to  the  signs  of  his  having  experienced  religion.  He  did 
not  admit  him  on  ^  probation ';  he  did  not  submit  the  case  to  any  ^  session '; 
he  did  not  baptize  the  stranger  into  the  fellowship  of  any  church"  (p.  16). 

We  can  but  ask  whether  Pliilip  was  not  as  fully  convinced  of  the  reality 
of  the  man^s  faith  as  if,  as  the  Moderator  of  a  *^  session,"  he  had  submitted  to 
him  the  questions  usually  asked.  Without  this  knowledge  he  could  not 
have  baptized  him. 

Again,  in  his  discussion  of  this  event  in  the  life  of  the  church.  Dr.  Board- 
man  leaves  the  impression  that  immersion  was  not  merely  the  mode  of  bap- 
tism in  the  early  church,  but  that  baptism  meant  immersion.  '^  Both  Philip 
and  the  Eunuch  went  down  into  the  water  and  came  up  out  of  the  water— 
an  inconvenience  wlioUy  needless  if  baptism  meant  only  affusion,  but  a 
blessed  necessity  if  baptism  meant  Immersion  and  conversion"  (p.  15) . 

In  the  discussion  of  the  Church  as  a  Modern  Problem  there  is  much  that 
is  pertinent  to  the  situation  confronting  us.  There  «eems  to  be  a  tendency 
to  minimize  the  value  of  dogma,  but  Dr.  Boardman  would  by  no  means 
dispense  with  it.  Dogma,  however,  should  never  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  soul  seeking  admission  to  the  church.  "  The  primitive  standard 
of  church  membersliip  was  neither  dogma  nor  rite,  but  Christliness  of  pur- 
pose*' (p.  59).  A  plea  is  made  for  the  validity  of  child  conversion.  Not 
tliat  they  are  sinless,  but  that  the  spirit  of  childhood  is  the  natural  emblem 
of  the  Christian  spirit.  '*  To  expect  the  early  conversion  of  children  is  pro- 
foundly philosophical,  for  it  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity" (p.  61). 

The  didiculty  here  presents  itself  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  member- 
ship is  to  be  recognized.  Dr.  Boardman  does  not  believe  in  child  baptism, 
because  he  claims  to  find  no  warrant  for  it  in  the  New  Testament.  He  sets 
aside  as  of  no  value  the  covenant  principle  and  thus  loses  the  natural  and,  as 
we  believe,  the  Biblical  solution.  His  suggestion  Is  that  the  difficulty  can 
best  be  met  by  some  polity  founded  upon  the  plan  of  probation  or  of  confir- 
mation.  The  discussion  of  the  modern  problem  of  Baptism  is  conducted 
with  generous  fairness,  and  the  arguments  for  the  change  from  the  primi- 
tive mode  ''  by  the  vast  majority  of  Christ's  people  "  are  stated  with  clear- 
ness. Yet  he  pleads  earnestly  and  with  power  for  the  primitive  mode.  He 
shows  the  beauty  of  the  conception,  **  buried  with  Christ  in  Baptism.'*  For 
him  it  is  im{)Oissible  to  separate  between  the  meaning  of  the  mode  and  the 
act  itself,  and  he  suggests  tliat  a  return  to  this  primitive  method  by  churches 
would  abolish  many  of  the  disputes  which  divide  Christendom. 

He  supports  his  argument  by  furnishing  us  with  two  parallel  columns  of 
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New  Testament  passages  in  which  the  word  pawri^ti  occurs.  In  the  one 
column  the  word  is  translated  ^Mmmerse,"  in  the  other  '^sprinkle,"  show- 
ing, as  Dr.  Boardman  thinks,  that  the  sense  of  the  former  is  at  the  same 
time  stronger  and  more  accurate. 

Dr.  Boardman^s  argument  against  the  ''  close  communion"  of  the  Baptist 
Church  is  very  convincingly  made  on  the  ground  that  Baptism  is  but  a  tech- 
nical prerequisite  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  His  non-Baptist  Irenicon  is 
^^  Immersion,"  while  his  Baptist  Irenicon  is  ^^  open  communion." 

In  his  discussion  of  creeds  Dr.  Boardman  shows  them  to  be  essential,  but 
he  would  have  them  tested  by  their  value  for  the  present  need.  Having 
thus  tested  them,  cling  to  that  which  stands  and  throw  away  that  which 
falls ;  for  the  past,  though  often  oracular,  is  not  always  infallible. 

In  church  worship  we  need  to  seek  a  mean  between  that  which  is  barren 
of  forms  and  the  extreme  of  the  liturgical,  which  begets  lifeless  routine. 
Forms  are  needed,  and  those  which  embody  the  spiritual  language  of  the 
soul  should  not  be  neglected. 

The  problem  of  church  unification  is  discussed.  A  plea  is  made  for  a 
controlliDg  aim  which  shall  rise  above  denominationalism,  in  which  the 
welfare  of  Christ's  kingdom  as  a  whole  shall  be  paramount.  Auspicious 
auguries  for  this  wider  and  nobler  view  are  found  in  the  numerous  union 
societies  throughout  Christendom.  These  point  to  the  realization  of  this 
longing  of  many  hearts— namely,  one  Christian  Church  throughout  the 
world,  even  the  one  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  the  Son  of  God. 

The  third  part  of  the  treatise  deals  with  the  '^  Church  as  a  Divine  Ideal." 
After  defining  the  meaning  of  the  word  church  in  its  various  uses  Dr. 
Boardman  draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  '^a  church"  and  ^^  the  church." 
^'A  church"  is  the  earthly  side  of  Christianity,  as  "  the  church"  is  the  heav- 
enly side.  We  can  alter  "a  church."  We  cannot  alter  "the  church" (p. 
161).  This  distinction  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  and  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  doctrinally  and  practically.  Our  Lord's  meaning  in  the  diffi- 
cult passage  Matt,  xvi,  13-19  is  given  as  follows :  '*  Peter,  thou  alike  in  thyself 
and  in  thy  name,  and  in  thy  confession,  art  rock;  and  on  this  rock  I  will 
build."  This  divine  ideal  is  set  forth  as  **The  Church  of  the  King's 
Rock,"  "  The  Church  of  God's  Temple,"  "  The  Church  of  Christ's  Body," 
"  The  Church  of  the  King's  Bride  "  and  **  The  Church  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem." Scripture  passages  bearing  upon  these  various  phases  are  deduced 
with  care  and  completeness.  The  whole  discussion  is  Scriptural  and  helpful 
in  the  highest  degree.  The  book  shows  a  breadth  of  Scripture  study  which 
brings  fresh  suggestions  and  new  meaning  for  many  who  labor  in  the  Church 
of  Christ.  It  is  a  fitting  companion  to  Tke  Kingdom,  for  both  of  which  Dr. 
Boardman  has  our  hearty  thanks. 

Pn-nceton,  N.  J.  Maitland  Vance  Bartlbtt. 


IV.— HISTORICAL    THEOLOGY. 

St.  Augustine  and  His  Age.  By  Joseph  McCabe,  Author  of  Ptter 
Abelard^  etc.  8vo,  pp.  vii,  616.  New  York  and  London ;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  1903  (published  December,  1902).  {Also:  8vo,  pp.  x,  441. 
London :  Duckworth  &  Co.,  1902.] 

Mr.  McCabe  was  formerly  known  as  the  Very  Reverend  Father  Anthony 

of  the  Order  of  Saint  Francis.    He  came,  however,  happily  to  see  the  error 

of  his  monastic  ways,  and  very  properly  gave  them  up.    Discharging  thus 

bis  duty  to  himself,  he  has  further  discharged  it  to  humanity  by  revealing 
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some  of  the  abuses  of  tha  mooastic  system  in  two  somewhat  pungent  and 
ver]rpro6tab1e  vol  umes  published  during  the  closing  years  of  the  ladt  cen- 
tury—2^€2i*«  Team  in  a  MonasUr^^  and  Lif&  in  a  Modem  MonOBtery. 
With  the  opening  of  a  new  century  he  haa  tttmed  to  new  tbemes^  and  we 
axe  already  his  debtors  for  two  interesting  essays  in  Cbrlstian  biography— one 
dealing  with  Ftier  Ahelurd  (Svo,  pp,  ix,  40S),  published  in  the  midsummer  of 
1901,  and  the  other.,  this  SL  Auguatine^  publish^  but  little  more  than  a  year 
afterwards,  We  would  gladly  forget  his  past  distresses  and  rejoice  only  In 
his  present  gifts.  But  Mr*  McCabe  will  not  permit  this>  He  drags  bis  past 
ou  with  him  and  persists  in  writing  his  biographical  studies  from  the  point 
of  view  of  what  he  binoself  calls  the  "escaped  monk*"  In  the  study  of 
Abelard,  this  was  of  little  importance :  Mr.  McCabe^s  monastic  experiences 
perhaps  even  prepared  him  the  better  to  understand  Abelard  and  his  times. 
In  this  study  of  Augustine ^^  It  has  brought  something  very  like  ruin* 

Qur  complaint  is  not  merely  that  Mr»  McCabe  oce^isionally  obtrudes  remi- 
niscences of  his  own  experiences  into  his  biographical  sketches.  This  is  a 
fault  of  taste.  After  all ,  we  go  to  a  life  of  Augustine  to  learn  about  Augus- 
tine and  not  about  the  author ;  and  it  is  for  the  moment  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  the  reader  that  tlie  author  has,  say,  been  injuriously  spoken  of 
(as,  e*tfM  p.  201 }  for  baTing  followed  his  bent  and  exposed  the  abuses  of  a 
mode  of  life  he  once  shared.  But  there  is  not  very  much  of  this  in  the  book 
and  jt  could  not  in  any  event  seriously  injure  its  value, 

Qur  complaint  is  not  even  merely  that  Mr*  McCabe  has  brought  with 
him  into  the  broader  life  be  now  enjoys  a  cynical  temper  and  a  carping 
gtpirit  which  warp  his  judgment  and  deform  his  pages.  Surely  the  bitter- 
ness he  is  constantly  exhibiting  against  '*  ecclesiastics  "  and  "  haglographers  *' 
is  somewhat  su peril uoua.  And  it  is  not  rendered  more  engaging  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  includes  under  these  complimentary  designations  weD  nigh 
the  whole  body  of  his  predecessors  in  the  study  of  his  subject— so  that  there 
runs  through  his  book  a  vein  of  scorn  of  previous  biographers  of  Augus- 
tine, ^*  Mr.  Marcus  Dods,"  for  example,  is  an  "  ecclesiastic  "  and  hence 
represents  the  facts  of  Augustine's  life  '^  In  safe  terms  "  (p*  aS)*  The  pic- 
ture that  '*  most  of  his  ecclesiastical  biographers "  draw  of  Augustine's 
unregenerate  days— though  transcribed  from  A-jgustine's  own  account— is 
mere  '*  pretence  "  (p.  64).  When  the  biographers  follow  Ambrose's  version 
of  a  matter  they  are  "  trustful  hagiographers"  (p.  113)»  Certain  articles  in 
8mith  and  Wace*s  Diction  a  rv  of  Christian  Biography  are  recommended  as 
*■■  choice  specimens  of  the  literary  art  of  tempering  justice  with  mercy, 
wbicli  is  so  admirably  cuitivated  by  the  ecclesiastical  writer  *'  Cp*  312).  Drs. 
Milman  and  Smith  are  satirically  characterized  as  '*  safe  commentators  ^% 
and  it  is  added :  *'If  we  tnust  have  our  Gibbon  served  up  with  an  abund* 
ance  of  ecclesiastical  sauce,  it  is  at  least  time  there  was  an  improvement  in 
its  quality  "  (p.  Ill),  This  kind  of  thing  is  really  very  bad,  and  it  is  unfor- 
tunately pervasive  (cf,  €,g.,  pp,  58»  121,  206,  222,  281,  3SS,  S07,  41S),  And 
the  unhappy  facility  of  innuendo  thus  exhibited  is  permitted  to  cut  much 
deeper  than  merely  into  the  credit  of  previous  students  of  the  subject*  *'  It 
is  probable/*  Mr.  McCabe  tells  us,  "  that  Manicheism  did  no  more  than 
Christianity  towards  the  puriflcation  of  the  Empire  "  (p.  64),  "  It  is  impos- 
sible/'be  says  with  a  truly  monkish  skill  of  suggestion,  **  to  discuss  here 
what  probability  there  was  of  Mitbraism  absorbing  Christianity,  iustead  of 
Christianity  absorbing  Mithraism'^  (p.  106).  Similarly,  "  whether  it  be  that 
^  Plato  wrote  a  human  preface  to  the  Gospels/  as  De  Maistre  said,  or  that 
the  evangelists  wrote  a  human  appendix  to  Plato,  aa  others  think,  it  is 
hardly  our  duty  to  imiuire  here"  (p»  159),  Speaking  of  Augustine  ^s  com. 
m^ntarits  on  Geneds,  he  drops  the  incidental  remark:  "One  reads  them 
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with  a  feeling  of  pity  now  that  Mr.  Sayce  and  other  reputable  scholars  have 
told  us  whence  these  stories  were  copied  "  (p.  217,  cf.  pp.  362, 379).  Possibly 
some  piquancy  may  be  added  to  the  page  by  this  mode  of  writing.  It  will 
scarcely  add  to  the  confidence  with  which  the  reader  will  commit  himself 
to  the  guidance  of  the  author.  But  even  such  faults  may  possibly  belong  to 
the  form  rather  than  to  the  substance  of  a  book. 

Our  real  complaint  begins  when  we  note  that  Mr.  McCabe^s  whole  pre- 
sentation of  Augustine's  life  and  character  is  affected  by  his  point  of  view, 
and  that  not  merely  in  tone  and  proportion  but  also  in  its  very  substance. 
He  has  given  us  a  very  different  Augustine  from  the  Augustine  of  what  we 
may  call,  to  please  Mr.  McCabe,  "  the  hagiographic  tradition,"— that  is  to 
say,  of  history,  as  that  history  is  set  down  in  contemporary  accounts  (in- 
cluding Augustine's  own  narrative  in  his  Ckmfessvms)  and  embodied  in  con- 
temporary records.  He  looks  at  Augustine  through  spectacles  which  have 
distorted  his  figure  out  of  all  proportion— throwing  up  into  great  promi. 
nence  subordinate  elements  in  his  character  and  unimportant  aspects  of  his 
life,  and  obscuring  the  really  significant  features.  Augustine  was  above  all 
else  and  before  all  else  the  '^  reformer  of  Christian  piety,"  as  even  Hamack 
puts  it— "even  Hamack,"  for  as  Prof.  West  truly  points  out  {Freshyteria/n 
and  Bef<yrmed  Bevitw,  xii,  183),  Hamack  does  not  himself  do  justice  in  his 
thought  of  Augustine  to  his  '^personal  religion."  He  revolutionized  the 
whole  conception  of  the  truly  "  Christian  life  "  and  introduced  into  Christen- 
dom a  completely  new  ideal  of  Christian  feeling  and  aspiration.  Of  all  this  Mr. 
McCabe  has  not  a  word  to  say.  Of  the  real  significance  of  Augustine's  doc- 
trine of  Grace  for  his  own  inner  life  and  for  the  history  of  thought,  he  be- 
trays no  conception.  Here  is  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out  with  a  vengeance. 
On  the  other  hand  the  wholly  insignificant  matter  of  Augustine's  attitude 
towards  marriage  and  his  deflected  opinions  about  the  sexual  passion  are 
thrown  out  into  a  prominence  beyond  all  reason.  It  might  be  unjust  to  say 
that  every  nasty  story  and  every  morbid  expression  is  sought  out  and  ex- 
ploited to  Augustine's  discredit.  But  a  very  undue  emphasis  is  certainly 
thrown  on  this  aspect  of  Augustine's  life  and  teaching. 

Even  such  distortions  of  the  figure  he  is  drawing  do  not  constitute,  how- 
ever, Mr.  McCabe's  worst  fault  as  a  biographer  of  Augustine.  The  fact  seems 
to  be  that  the  whole  portrait  that  is  presented  is  dominated  by  the  conception 
that  its  tendency  was  distinctly  downward,  and  that,  taken  in  its  entirety,  it 
was  fraught  with  evil  rather  than  good  for  the  Church  and  the  world.  To  se- 
cure this  effect  Mr.  McCabe  is  at  considerable  pains  first  to  discredit  Augus- 
tine's own  account  of  the  evil  of  his  early  life  and  then  systematically  to 
depreciate  the  attainments  of  his  later  life.  His  was,  it  seems,  a  bright  and 
essentially  good  boyhood  and  his  young  manhood  blossomed  out  into  a  high, 
minded  devotion  to  "  reason."  But  then,  alas,  he  fell  under  the  domi- 
nation of  "  authority."  Reason  gradually  ceased  to  be  his  "  darling " 
(p.  207,  cf.  pp.  233,  479).  He  steadily  became  more  and  more  a  dupe  to  silly 
miraculous  stories  (p.  466),  a  contemner  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  life  (p.  213), 
a  slave  to  the  ecclesiastical  machine,  an  intolerant  controversialist  who 
stopped  at  no  means  to  secure  the  defeat  of  his  opponents  (pp.  214,  232) — 
if  not  a  blasphemer,  yet  certainly  a  persecutor  and  injurious.  **  The  bloody 
pages  of  mediaeval  history  rise  before  us  as  we  dwell  on  his  later  ideas  " 
(p.  398).  Thus  Augustine's  progress  according  to  Mr.  McCabe  was  the 
opposite  of  Paul's :  his  development,  like  that  of  the  Church  itself,  ac- 
cording to  Harnack,  was  a  ''pathological"  process.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  (like  Hamack,  in  the  parallel  case)  Mr.  McCabe  might  deny  this  and 
declare  that  *'  on  the  whole  "  there  was,  in  his  view,  an  "  advance."  We 
should  be  forced  to  reply  (as  in  the  case  of  Harnack)  that  he  has  not  so 
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dfiplcted  it.  The  reader  takes  away  from  his  book  the  distinct  impresslou 
that  Augustine  grew  steadily  a  worse  maa  and  a  more  evil  JuflueDce  as 
he  grew  olden 

If  we  ask  after  tlie  account  we  are  to  give  of  this  low  view  of  Augustine's 
€tiaiucter  and  work,  we  must  probably  make  a  distiaction*  Ullimateiy,  it 
seems  to  us,  it  must  be  tmced  to  Mr.  McCabe%  point  of  view  as  an  ^'  escaped 
monk.^^  He  has  approacbed  the  study  of  Augustlae  with  a  poignant  hatred 
of  the  monacbiam  of  which  Augustine  was  one  of  the  founders  in  the  Wmt 
— with  all  that  monachiam  implies  of  depreciation  of  the  earthly  life  and 
it*^  dfllgbts  and  duties  alike :  and  with  an  equal  hatred  of  the  great  eccle^ 
siastical  system  of  wtiich  mouachism  has  ever  been  a  i>art  and  a  stay  and  of 
wbjeh  Augustine's  teachiuij;,  on  one  of  its  sides,  has  supplied  a  chief  theoretU 
cal  support.  This  aide  of  Auguatioe's  character  and  teaching  baa  loomed  so 
bigt)efore  bim  as  to  obauiieal!  else.  Augu&tiue  the  monk,  Augustine  the 
ecclesiastic:  this  is  tlie  Augustine  he  bas  known  and  tltis  is  the  Augustine 
he  has  painted.  This  Augustine  be  has  sougiit  to  portray  with  truth  and 
justice:  but  he  could  not  think  Augustine  the  monk  and  ecclesiastic  an 
admirable  figure.  A^kvv^  all,  he  was  consumed  wjtl)  zt^al  to  set  forth  the 
monk  and  ecclesiastic  m  eiisettlially  unlovely  and  essentially  injurious  to 
al)  the  higher  ideaia  of  living.  Accordingly  he  has  given  us  an  Augustind 
who  gnidualiy  grows  hard  and  evil  before  our  eyes  under  the  influeaces 
of  those  erroneous — those  destructive — views  of  life  and  religion,  under  the 
induence  of  which  the  Christian  w^ortil  has  ever  since  grown  harder  and 
harder  and  more  ami  more  corrupt.  Thia  is  as  much  as  to  say,  of  course, 
that  Mr.  McCabe's  sketch  uf  Augustine's  life  is  not  an  eaaay  in  pure  bio  g 
rapby,  but  is  essentially  a  polemic  treatise.  It  is  another  assault  of  the 
''escaped  moDk^Mipon  the  system  from  which  he  bas,  doubtless  through 
throes  and  suflfering,  separated  himself.  In  his  first  books  he  gave  us  a  pic, 
tureof  t!ie  working  of  monasticism  in  modern  lifer  in  bis  Peier  Abdard 
he  gave  u;*  a  picture  of  monastic  life  in  its  raedimval  conception :  in  Ins  ^L 
Auguatine  be  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  working  of  the  monastic  idea  in  its 
inception.  If  he  had  only  put  his  book  forward  as  a  study  of  such  evli  ten- 
dencies as  entered  ifito  Augustine's  life  it  would  not  be  so  bad*  There 
were  these  evil  tendencies  in  Augustine's  life,  and  they  ought  not  to  be 
minimized  or  neglected.  Cromwell  was  right  in  demanding  that  the  artist 
should  paint  truly  the  wart  on  his  nose.  But  it  would  hardly  do  to  look  at 
the  wart  through  a  nitcroacope  and  paint  it  and  it  alone  in  this  exaggerated 
light  in  ali  its  hideous  rugosities,  and  label  it  '"Cromweilp"  It  is  some- 
thing like  this  that  Mr.  McCabe  has  done  to  Augustine. 

The  process  by  which  Mr.  McCabe  lias  been  able  to  persuade  himself  that 
he  Wiis  drawing  a  true  i>ortratt  of  Auguatine  supplies  us  with  a  not  inapt 
iiluetnttion  of  "'  higher-critical  "  methods.  He  tells  us  in  the  Preface  that 
bis  attempt  is  "  to  Interpret  by  the  light  of  psychology  rather  than  by  the 
light  of  theology*"  or,  as  he  otherwise  expresses  it,  that  he  has  **  brought  to 
the  story  a  saving  tincture  of  Felagianiam'' :  that  he  has  "  tried  to  exhibit 
the  development  of  Auguatine  as  an  orderly  mental  and  uuiral  growth*" 
This,  of  course,  involves  the  elimination  of  all  **  supernaturalism  **— say,  in 
this  instance,  obvious  divine  leading  and  cataciystidc  conversion*  The 
account  given  of  his  spiritual  development  by  Augustine  himself  in  what 
Ml.  McCabe  calls  **  his  aeilucliv  e  Vtrnfessiovis  "  is  therefore  set  aside  at  once 
aa'^perveise."  A  very  harsh  judgment  is  passed,  in  faction  Urn  Confix- 
^ns.  Tliey  **  may  be  tine  literature,  but  tliey  contain  an  utterly  falsa 
psychology  and  ethics"  (p*  24).  In  them,  Augustine  is  *' sternly  bent  on 
magnifying  his  misdeeds"  (p.  39).  Something  like  this  is  said  by  otheia 
also,  as,  for  example,  by  Hamack  and  Boissier  and  with  tbe  same  general 
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intent.  But  they  speak  far  lesg  extremely  than  Mr.  McCabe  and  never 
dream  of  carrying  "  reconstruction  "  practically  so  far.  The  only  documen- 
tary evidence  being  thus  discredited,  the  way  is  open  to^give  to  Augustine 
an  *'  orderly  mental  and  moral  growth  "—i.e.,  of  course,  to  attribute  to  him 
such  a  development  as  on  the  whole  seems  to  the  special  biographer  natural 
in  the  circumstances.  There  is  assigned  to  him,  therefore,  a  noble  heathen 
youth,  breaking  down  into  a  sort  of  weaiiness  toward  early  middle  life, 
under  the  stress  of  which  he  flees  to  "  authority  "  for  refuge,  and  tlien  pro- 
gressively deteriorates  to  the  end. 

It  Is  rather  odd  to  observe  how  different  the  constructions  of  this 
"  orderly  "  life  are  in  different  hands  under  this  method.  To  make  the 
life  "orderly,"  i.e.,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  development 
in  one  natural  line,  Boissier  and  Harnack  represent  Augustine  as  having 
been  essentially  a  Christian  from  his  infancy.  There  is  no  "  Prodigal  son  '' 
here,  says  Harnack.  "  Rather  do  the  Confessions  portray  a  man  brought  up 
from  youth  by  a  faithful  mother  in  the  Christian,  that  is,  in  the  Catholic 
faith."  Boissier  takes  his  start  from  that  wonderful  conversation  which  the 
converted  Augustine  held  with  his  dying  mother  at  Ostia,  when  he  seemed 
borne  by  the  mystic  breath  of  her  devotion  up  to  heaven  itself.  •'  I  picture  to 
myself,"  he  says,  "  experiences  on  his  part  of  something  of  the  same  sort  in 
his  infancy,  while  his  mother  talked  to  him  of  Christ,  as  she  tried  to  make  a 
perfect  Christian  of  him  and  spoke  to  him  words  he  could  never  forget." 
Seeking  precisely  the  same  end,  Mr.  McCabe  pursues  a  precisely  opposite 
course.  Monnica,  he  tells  us,  showed  no  particular  zeal  in  imbuing  the 
early  years  of  her  son  with  Christian  principles,  and  her  later  devotion  can 
be  supposed  to  have  had  only  some  indirect  influence  on  the  course  of  his 
development.  He  grew  up  frankly  heathen :  and  betrays  in  the  Confessiona 
some  embarrassment  with  i-espect  to  her  early  neglect  (p.  10).  It  was  not  until 
he  was  about  twenty  that  his  mother  '^  entered  upon  the  long  and  passion' 
ate  devotion  to  her  son's  conversion  which  has  earned  for  the  simple,  igno- 
rant woman  an  immortal  place  among  the  mothers  of  men"  (pp.  66-67 )• 
Even  then,  the  low-bom  (p.  114),  ignorant,  but  earnest  woman  had  her  limi- 
tations as  a  religious  guide.  She  did  not  object  very  much  to  Augustine 
cherishing  a  concubine,  but  she  objected  very  much  indeed  to  his  cherishing 
a  heresy  (p.  66).  From  all  which  it  appears  that  the  picture  drawn  of 
Monnica  is  as  much  **  lowered  "  in  tone  as  that  drawn  of  Augustine  himself. 

The  mention  we  have  just  made  of  Augustine's  concubine  leads  to  rais. 
ing  the  question  whether  the  treatment  Mr.  McCabe  gives  this  certainly  suf- 
ficiently disgraceful  episode  in  Augustine's  life  is  thorouglily  judicious.  His 
attaching  himself  to  a  single  mistress  and  living  in  faithfulness  to  her  for 
fourteen  years  is  rightly  pointed  to  as  implying  ''  (for  those  days)  a  rare  mod- 
eration of  character  "  (p.  40).  To  say  this  is,  however,  probably  inadequate. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  fairly  expressed  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Marcus  Dods  that 
are  scoffed  at  on  an  earlier  page  (p.  38),  viz.:  that  in  this  union  Augustine 
formed  "a  connection  which  was  not  matrimonial  in  the  strict  sense." 
That  is  to  say,  it  wm  matrimonial  in  a  secondary  sense,  fully  recognized  vfl 
ligitimate  by  the  Lex  Julia  and  Papia  Foppsea,  and  entailing  no  moral  de- 
reliction, though  of  course  not  ranking  in  social  standing  with  "  connec- 
tions that  are  matrimonial  in  the  strict  sense  "  (cf .  Plumptre,  in  Smith  and 
Wace's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities^  i,  422;  Moyle,  in  Smith's  Die 
tionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  i,  626  ;  Leonard,  in  PaulyWis, 
sowa,  vii,  835).  It  was,  in  a  word,  a  form  of  marriage,  adapted  to  the  case 
of  women  of  the  lower  classes,  who  could  not  legally  become  wives  of  citi- 
zens of  Home.  So  fully  was  it  recognized  as  a  legitimate  relationship  that 
there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  give  it  ecclesiastical  sanction.    A  Synod  at 
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l^imu^.  A.I>.  4».  i'jc  ^XA&pCe.  decreed :  ^  If  lar  one  who  hu  a  belkring 
v^  latf  '^^'I  A  ox^rJUi;^.  1^  Lia  =r3C  eocBOiaii^cBre.  Bet  >c  doc  him  who 
hoA  =iV  -v^^e.  bci  fr:5UEad  o-f  &  vife  hai  a  eoor:itcae.  be  re|«I>d  from  cooimii- 
ai;& :  cclj  >!  iia  wr  cob:ci.t  w:-±  usioc  wnh  one  voman.  whether  wife  or 
tfXJK'Juzjt,  ^ecfjrdizjg  zo  Lis  p>a£cj« :  hni  >t  Lim  cLas  lires  wiUi  ocbeis  to 
T^i^tTAft,  -Ltfl  Lfe  d^esisti  aad  s  restored  ihroczh  peziiteaee  "  C^Ii&sL  iii-  ICOU 
ef.  Jy^Ai.  Htnog  %  ii.  p.  ^ly.  H^^re  we  bare  smpij  a  repetition  in  an  ee- 
eJMMUcau  ordina&ce  of  tLe  eTT^*;g  diH  Iaw  a^d  the  graeral  jodfmenl  of 
iTjeMCT.  I:  docb:Ies  represenis  the  uaa^  in  Afnca  in  the  fourth  centuir* 
and  i:jU:td  i%  iLoc^Li  bj  manj  to  represen:  the  usatge  of  the  whole  Chorch 
Qp  zi.  liAsZ  Uj  lut  tixli  eenttirr  cf.  Hozo?  %  x«  74^^.  Perhaps  a  doe  recog- 
nition of  tLis  fact  wiU  accocnt  for  anj  winking  at  the  rdation  which 
Moniif'^a  maj  to  scppoaed  to  bare  exhibited— altboush  tto  remark  of  Mr. 
JfcCV^e  'p.  66j  that  "  she  sceo^j  to  Lare  accepted  nis  companion  without 
a  Ebiinxiiir"  appears  to  to  only  an  inference  frouk  tto  silence  of  tto  Con- 

Such  unions,  however,  thoogb  irreproachable  under  the  law  of  the  Empire 
and  inToivini^  no  iLoral  degradation  in  the  estimation  of  the  highest  heathen 
circles— in  wLicb,  accordingly,  there  was  more  or  less  tendency  among  the 
Christians  ttomseives  to  acquiesce— nevertheless  were  discouraged  in  tto 
Church.  Wton  Augustine  came  to  prepare  for  toptism  it  appeals  to  have 
beeL  treated  accordingly  as  a  conditio  situ  qua  ncnn  that  this  connection 
shouM  to  brought  to  a  close.  It  seems  to  to  thoroughly  out  of  place, 
therefore,  to  animadvert  on  Augustine's  coldness  and  insensibility  towards 
the  ompanion  of  all  these  years,  when  he  prepared  to  put  her  from  him 
and  to  take  a  wife  as  a  preliminary  to  toptism  (p.  143).  In  the  first  place 
to  was  not  insensible :  he  tells  us  that  there  was  left  on  her  departure 
^^  a  raw  and  bloody  wound  in  his  heart  where  she  had  lain.-'  In  tto  next 
place,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  choice.  In  accepting  Christianity  he  ac- 
cepter! its  code  of  moral  law :  and  he  did  not  accept  Christianity  in  a  cold 
and  calculating  spirit  but  under  the  stress  of  a  great  religious  and  moral 
upheaval.  That  he  did  not  solve  the  problem  by  marrying  his  concubine, 
as  Mr.  McCato  suggests  might  have  been  the  proper  course,  protobly  in 
no  way  argues  that  he  had  *^  do  sense  whatever  of  obligation  to  the  woman 
who  had  shared  his  life  for  fourteen  years"  (p.  143).  It  is  explauied  by 
Mr.  McCato's  own  remark  immediately  following:  "Evidently,  she  be- 
longed to  a  much  lower  condition  of  life  than  his  own."  "  Let  a  con- 
cubine," says  the  Apostolicdl  Constitutions  (viii,  32),  "who  is  a  slave  of 
an  untoliever,  and  confines  herself  to  her  master  alone,  to  received 
[to  baptism]  ;  but  if  she  to  incoutinent  with  others,  let  her  to  rejected. 
A  believer  who  has  a  concubine,— if  she  to  a  slave,  let  him  cease  [from  her] 
and  take  a  wife  legitimately :  if  she  to  free,  let  him  take  her  as  his  legiti- 
mate wife ;  and  if  he  does  not,  let  him  to  rejected."  If  we  may  suppose 
these  regulations  fairly  to  represent  the  usage  at  Milan  at  the  end  of  the 
fourtli  century— no  very  violent  supposition— they  explain  Augustine^s  case 
as  neatly  na  the  recently  recovered  Laws  of  Hammurabi  fit  into  all  the  pli- 
cations of  the  episode  of  Ilagar.  We  need  only  presume  that  Augustine's 
concubine  wjis  of  servile  or  equivalent  condition  to  bring  his  action  into 
exact  liarmony  with  the  regulations. 

Mr.  McC^iibe  lias  indeed  said  (p.  42) :  *'  It  does  not  seem  likely  that 
Augustine's  mistress  was  a  slave,"  though  he  needs  to  add  that  nothing 
whatever  is  told  us  about  her  social  position  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
allows  at  a  later  point,  that  she  was  "evidently"  of  a  much  lower  con- 
dition of  life  than  Augustine.  That  Augustine  treated  her  as  a  slave 
is    evidence    enough,    in    such    circumstances,   to    justify   the    supposi- 
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tion  that  she  was  a  slave.  Certainly  the  parting  was  not  unattended 
with  the  deepest  emotion  on  both  sides.  Augustine  tells  us  that  she  went 
away  ^^  vowing  to  Gk)d  "  to  keep  herself  free  from  future  connections.  This 
is  surely  a  fine  and  pathetic  touch.  Mr.  McCabe  treats  it  with  incredible 
coarseness.  Because  the 'Miagiographer"— including  in  this  case  M.  Bois- 
sier !— generally  considers  that  the  meaning  is  that  she  entered  a  nunnery, 
Mr.  McCabe,  with  his  customary  anti-hagiographic  fury,  actually  contends 
that  it  probably  means  that  she  went  away  cursing  and  swearing  I  ^^  Vovens 
tiW,"  he  says,  "  may  very  well  mean  that  '  she  vowed  and  swore  [every 
African,  including  Augustine,  swore  habitually]  she  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  men,'  either  in  anger  or  in  her  great  love  for  Augustine  " 
(p.  147,  note).  Surely  every  simple-hearted  reader— we  use  the  epithet 
inviting  Mr.  McCabe's  scorn— will  perceive  that  a  serious  vow  to  Grod 
alone  can  be  meant.  With  such  an  instance  as  this  before  us  of  the 
lengths  Mr.  McCabe  can  go  in  his  '^  anti-hagiographic  "  rage,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  seek  further  illustrations  of  the  lowering  effect  it  has  had  on 
the  picture  he  is  painting  of  Augustine  under  its  influence. 

The  book  is  very  free  from  minor  slips  in  statements  of  fact.  There 
is  a  perfectly  blind  note  on  p.  449  on  the  relations  of  Augustinian  and  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine.  There  occurs  a  note  on  p.  497  in  which  a  curious  slip 
which  Dr.  Hodgkin  made  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Invaders  of  Italy ^  rela- 
tive to  the  opponent  with  whom  Augustine  deals  in  the  Opus  Imperfectum 
is  mentioned :  in  his  second  edition  Dr.  Hodgkin  corrected  it  duly,  as  also 
other  slips  of  the  same  kind  that  deformed  the  first  issue.  On  p.  292  we 
meet  the  odd  phrase :  *'  Christian  Presbyterians  "—-as  designating  a  body 
including  M.  de  Pressens6  '^and  others":  we  have  not  fathomed  the 
designed  implication.  On  p.  42  Paulinus  of  Pella  is  quite  decisively  repre- 
sented as  the  grandson  of  Ausonius:  the  point  is  still,  perhaps,  disputable. 
On  p.  380  it  is  doubtless  the  insufficiently  overseen  printer  who  has  foiled  the 
author's  evil  counsel  by  giving  us  n3p3  for  napj.  But  a  truce  to  such 
things.  We  shall  mention  only  one  more  for  the  sake  of  the  curious  interest 
that  attaches  to  it.  On  p.  416  Mr.  McCabe  speaks  of  the  attribution  of  Pela- 
gius'  Commentary  on  Paul's  Epistles  to  Gelasius  and  ^^  then  to  Jerome  him- 
self, the  most  bitter  opponent  and  critic  of  its  real  author,"  as  '^  a  unique  and 
precious  fact  in  the  history  of  heresy."  Did  Mr.  McCabe  bear  in  mind  that 
the  '*  Confession  of  Faith  "  presented  by  Pelagius  to  Innocent  was  actually 
admitted  into  the  Libri  Carolini  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  as  Augus- 
tine's ;  and  indeed  was  produced  as  Augustine's  in  1521  A.D.  by  the  Sor- 
bonne  against  Luther  ?  There  is  really  no  limit  to  which  ignorance  cannot 
go  in  the  confusion  of  doctrines— as  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  lately  had 
much  occasion  to  observe ! 

Let  us  not  close  without  a  word  of  appreciation  of  what  is  praiseworthy 
in  the  book.  If  the  portrait  which  it  gives  us  of  Augustine  is  distorted, 
it  is  yet  sharply  drawn  and  brings  to  notice  real  traits  of  his  character  which 
may  now  and  again  be  obscured  by  the  **hagiographer."  The  book  may  very 
profitably  be  read,  therefore,  along  with  the  '*  hagiographers  "  and  may  supply 
a  useful  supplement  to  them :  though  assuredly  some  of  the  *^  hagiogra- 
phers "—say,  Tillemont,  Bindermann,  Bohringer  or  Rauscher— must  needs 
be  read  along  with  it  as  a  corrective,  if  we  are  not  to  be  altogether  misled 
in  our  estimate  of  Augustine.  It  certainly  is  a  very  easy  book  to  read  :  the 
style  is  pleasantly  flowing  and  though  deformed  by  cynical  turns,  yet  attrac- 
tive and  picturesque.  There  does  not  seem  to  lie  behind  its  narrative  as 
careful  study  of  the  sources  as  lay  behind  the  narrative  of  the  Peter  Abe- 
lardy  but  Mr.  McCabe,  as  we  have  said,  makes  few  slips  in  matters  of  fact  and 
writes  out  of  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  the 
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fourth  and  fifth  centuries.    A  high  degree  of  literary  skill  13  exhibited  and 
much  historical  feeling.    If  Mr*  McCabe  can  only  bring  himself  to  write  in 
a  pnrelf  historical  spirit,  we  feel  sure  he  has  a  great  i^rvice  to  render  to  the 
ChareUes, 
Prineiiofi.  B,  B.  Warfiei-b, 


Music  IN  the  History  of  the  Westebk  Ceurch,  With  an  Introduc- 
tion on  HellgiouB  Music  among  Primitive  and  Ancient  Peoples*  By 
Edward  Dickinson,  Professor  of  the  IliBtory  of  Music  in  the  Conser- 
vatory of  MuBic«  Oberlin  College.  Xew  York :  Churlea  Scribner's 
Sons,  1902.  8vo»  pp*  viil,  426, 
One  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  subjects  belonging  to  Church  History 
is  the  History  of  Public  Worship  or  Liturgies,  and  of  this  subject  there  is 
no  more  fascinating  phase  tbau  tlie  history  of  the  relations  of  worship  and 
fine  art.  Just  how  far  the  Sue  arts  have  been  successfully  employed  and 
how  far  they  have  failed  as  instruments  in  expressing  religious  truth  aud  in 
awakening  and  expresatng  religious  feeling,  and  when  or  under  what  condi- 
tions, if  ever,  they  have  obscured  tratti  or  impeded  the  m ovens (»nt  of  really 
religious  emotion  are  questions  which  every  one  would  like  to  haTa 
answered.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  there  are  iis  to  the  fuuctiou  in 
worsbip  of  those  arts  which,  like  palming  aud  sculpture,  employ  as  iheir 
Material  dead  matter,  even  the  most  rigorous  Puritan  recognizes  the  lii^h 
value  to  the  worshiping  assembly  of  the  intellectual  arts  of  poetry  and 
oratory.  Between  the  plastic  and  the  iutellectual  arts  stands  music,  by 
eminence  the  emotional  fine  art ;  producing  the  most  yiolent  and  the  most 
delicate  reactions  in  the  sphere  of  purely  sensuous  feeling  and,  through  the 
power  of  assDciatiou,  able  to  inflame  the  spirit  with  i^KsrsonaU  patriotic  or 
religious  emotion,  Hence,  tl^at  music  haa  a  place  and  an  important  place 
in  public  worship  is  almost  universallv  conceded.  Even  a  Scottish  Coven- 
anter, who  holds  the  employment  of  instrumental  music  in  religions  wor- 
ship to  be  sinful,  will  read  with  approval  and  delight  Milton's  noble  lines-- 

Votec  ftnd  Veres  I 
Wed  j-flur  divine  soundB  iiiid  mlxt  power  emploj, 
Dettd  thingfi  with  izibre&thed  -MtiBe  uble  to  filerce ; 
AQd  to  oar  hi£ti-mL&ed  ph&nt&sy  pm^aenc 
TliRt  uQdlEturtM:*^  Song  of  pure  concent 
Aye  fiunf^  befoT^  th&  tftppbtre-oolQUr'd  throne 
To  nim  that  ^\A  tlienHm, 

Prof.  Dickinson ^s  book,  tlierefore,  ought  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  large 
number  of  readers,  especially  among  ministers.  His  treatment  of  his  sub- 
ject is  admirable.  We  are  not  referring  to  the  theoretical  section  of  his 
introductory  chapter,  but  to  the  remainder  of  it— the  historical  portion— and 
.to  the  eleven  chapters  which  follow  it  under  the  following  titles:  **EitLial 
and  song  in  the  early  Christian  Church  ";  *'The  liturgy  of  the  Catholic 
Church";  "'The  development  of  mediBBval  chorus  music";  "The  modern 
musical  Mass;  "  *'  The  rise  of  the  Lutheran  hyronody  "  \  '*  Rise  of  the  Ger- 
man Cantata  and  Passion";  '*  The  culmination  of  German  Protestant 
munic,  John  Sebastian  Bach  "  \  **  Tiie  musical  system  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land*'; *' Congregational  st>ng  in  England  and  America  ";'*  Problems  o 
Church  mudc  in  America*"  Instead  of  attempting  a  formal  histoid,  he  baa 
unfolded  his  theme  iu  a  series  of  historical  essays^  so  little  burdened  witb 
technicalities  that  the  non- professional  reader  Buds  no  difficulty  in  grasping 
the  meaning  of  almost  every  sentence,  and  in  a  Bne  Bowing  style  whioh  it  ifl 
a  great  pleasure  to  read. 

There  are  statements  in  the  book  with  which  the  present  writer  is  far  from 
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agreeing.  It  was  quite  unnecessary  to  the  introduction  of  his  subject  for  the 
autlior  to  say  that  **  we  speak  no  longer  of  a '  first  man,' "  or  to  refer  to  our 
**  anthropoid  progenitors  " ;  for  he  proposes  in  the  same  sentence  ^^  to  take 
for  our  point  of  departure  that  stage  in  human  development  when  art  prop- 
erly begins."  Thomas  Cartwright  was  one  of^  the  most  learned  and  influen- 
tial Englishmen  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Puritanism  in  England 
and  America  owes  him  an  incalculable  debt ;  and  so  do  American  citizens 
as  citizens.  It  is  lather  startling  to  read  in  a  book  emanating  from  Oberlin 
College  phrases  referring  to  Iiim  like  ^'  the  most  conspicuous  of  agitators," 
*'  first  gained  notoriety,"  "  the  coarseness  and  violence  of  this  man,"  "  the 
unlovely  Cartwright,"  "  his  diatribe."  We  are  quite  sure  that  Prof.  Dick- 
iuson's  displeasure  will  not  reverse  the  judgment  of  history  that  his  entrance 
on  the  great  controversy  was,  as  Froude  says,  '*  the  apparition  of  a  man  of 
genius,"  and  that  his  career  justifies  the  conclusion  that  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  era.  There  are  also 
f<ome  superlative  statements  of  theory  to  be  found  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussions like  the  following :  "  The  consciousness,  of  which  creeds  and  litur- 
gies are  but  partial  and  temporary  symbols,  can  find  no  adequate  artistic 
expression  unless  it  be  in  the  art  of  music."  Blemishes  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, are  exceptions.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  an  able,  uncommonly  well 
written,  informing  and  delightful  treatise  on  a  subject  of  great  importance 
and  timeliness. 

How  well  the  author  can  say  important  things,  and  how  keenly  alive  he  is 
to  the  danger  that  in  employing  music  in  tlie  public  worship  of  God  sesthetic 
enjoyment  will  be  substituted  for  religious  feeling  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation.  Prof.  Dickinson,  after  setting  forth  in  a  series  of  well-con- 
sidered and  admirably  expressed  sentences  the  peculiar  fitness  of  music  as  an 
art  to  become  '^  the  means  of  fusion  between  ideas  of  sensuous  beauty  and 
those  of  devotional  experience,"  makes  this  remark  :  "  Music  may,  through 
its  peculiar  power  of  stimulating  the  sensibility  and  conveying  ideas  of 
beauty  in  the  purest,  most  abstract  guise,  help  to  make  the  mind  receptive 
to  ^'eriou8  impressions ;  but  in  order  to  excite  a  specifically  religious  feeling 
it  must  cooperate  with  other  impressions  which  act  more  definitely  upon  the 
understanding.  The  words  to  which  the  music  is  sung,  being  submerged  in  the 
mind  of  a  music-lover  by  the  tide  of  enchanting  sound,  are  not  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  unless  they  are  known  and  dwelt  upon  in  advance ;  and  even  then 
they  need  reinforcement  out  of  the  environment  in  which  the  musical  service 
is  placed."  These  are  weighty  words,  and  reveal  that  the  writer  knows  well 
the  limitations  which  its  character  as  a  fine  art  places  upon  music  as  an  aid 
to  devotion,  and  the  danger  always  inherent  in  its  use.  Art  is  the  lower, 
religion  is  the  higher  term.  Music  should  be  made  ancillary  to  devotion,  or 
it  should  be  ejected  from  the  sanctuary.  But  the  fine  arts  awaken  their 
own  distinctive  emotions ;  and  all  emotions  in  the  experience  of  them  we 
are  apt  to  regard  as  ultimate.  Moreover,  the  emotion  awakened  by  music 
simulates  religious  feeling.  Here  is  the  crux;  here  is  the  danger.  A 
writer  who  sees  it  so  clearly  and  states  it  so  well  as  Prof.  Dickinson  does 
has  thought  deeply  into  his  subject,  if  not  through  it.  The  state  of  mind  in 
which  he  wrote  what  we  have  quoted  is  the  same  as  that  of  Thomas 
Chalmers  when  he  wrote  the  impressive  passage  which  begins  the  last  of  his 
'* Astronomical  Discourses,"— the  discourse  on  "the  slender  influence  of 
taste  and  sensibility  in  matters  of  religion."  The  passage  may  well  conclude 
our  notice  of  Prof.  Dickinson's  book,  which  we  cordially  recommend  our 
readers  to  buy  and  read.  "  You  can  easily  understand,"  says  Chalmers, 
^*  how  a  taste  for  music  is  one  thing  and  a  real  submission  to  the  influence  of 
religion  is  another ;  how  the  ear  may  be  regaled  by  the  melody  of  sound,  and 
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the  heart  may  utterly  refuse  ibe  proper  impression  of  the  sense  that  Is  eon^ 
veyed  by  it ;  how  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  world  may,  with  their  everj 
affection  devoted  to  Itn  penshahJe  vanities,  iuhale  all  the  delights  of  eQthusi- 
asmoa  tbey  sit  In  crowded  assemblage  around  the  deep  and  solemn  oratorio ; 
aye,  and  whether  it  be  the  humility  of  penitential  feeling,  or  the  rapture  of 
fCiaterul  acknowledgment,  or  the  sublime  of  a  contemplative  piety,  or  the 
aspiration  of  pure  and  of  holy  purposes  which  breathes  throughout  the 
words  of  the  performance  and  gives  to  it  all  the  spirit  and  all  the  expression 
by  wblch  It  is  pervaded,  it  is  a  very  possible  thing  that  the  moral  and  the 
ratiODul  and  the  active  man  may  have  given  no  entrance  into  his  bosom  for 
any  of  these  sentiments ;  and  yet  so  overpowered  may  he  be  by  the  charm  of 
the  vocal  convey  an  ce  through  which  they  are  addressed  to  him,  that  lie  may 
be  made  to  feel  with  such  an  emotion,  and  to  weep  with  such  a  tenderness, 
and  to  kindle  with  such  a  transport,  and  to  glow  with  such  an  elevatioa,  aa 
may  one  and  all  carry  upon  them  the  semblance  of  sac  redness.  ^^ 
Princeton,  John  De  Witt, 

Tub   Bahbabiak   Lkvasions   of   Italt«     By   Pasquals  Yillari, 

Transhtte<J  by  Linda  Villari.    With  Frontispiece  and  Maps.    2  vols. 
New  York ;  Charles  Scribner^s  8ons»  1^02.    Svo,  pp*  xxiv,  4S4. 

The  author 4  in  atsttin^  the  purpose  for  which  this  work  was  written, 
eaUs  attention  to  the  need,  so  fat  as  the  history  of  Italy  is  eoncemed,  of 
^'  narratives  suited  to  the  general  masa  of  readers.  As  it  is  we  leap  from 
aeholastic  books,  read  at  school  and  quickly  thrown  aside,  to  turned  works, 
whicli  are  only  suited  to  professional  scholars  or  specialists,  as  we  call  them 
nowadays."  The  need  Prof.  Yallari  thus  mentions  is  a  general  one.  His- 
toriography has  not  advanced  -pari  pass\i  with  the  exploration  and  criticism 
of  soirees.  The  work  of  the  literary  historian  is  too  lightly  esteemed  by  the 
rising  school  of '"scientific  historians,'' to  whose  sincere  and  severe  labors 
should  nevertheless  be  given  high  praise.  We  need  more  historical  mono* 
graphs,  conceived  of  by  their  authors  as  literature  and  written  with  the  care 
which  results  in  style ;  for  it  Is  style  which  attracts  the  contemporary  reader 
besides  being,  as  Lowell  says,  "  fame's  great  antiseptic."  If  for  no  other 
reason,  we  need  them  to  save  the  present  generation  of  general  readers  from 
the  misinformation  of  the  vicious  and  abounding  ''  historical  "  novel,  and 
from  the  inability,  induced  by  the  **  historical"  novel  reading  habit,  to 
become  interested  in  serious  historical  literature. 

Such  an  historical  monograpli  Prof,  Yillari  has  written,  narrating  that 
series  ot  related  movements  by  Teutonic  peoples— for  even  the  horde  led 
by  Attn  a  was  largely  Teutonic — against  the  homeljind  of  the  Latin  civili- 
zation, beginning  with  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Alaric  and  closing  with  the 
victorious  campaign  of  Charles  the  Great  against  the  Lombard  kingdom. 
Of  course,  one  would  be  glad  to  have  the '*  general  reader'*  read  the  eight 
volumes  of  Hodgkia's  InmiUrm  of  Italy.  But  that  can  hardly  be  expected 
of  him.  At  all  events  he  will  be  more  likely  to  do  so  after  reading  a  brief 
and  pfjpnlar  work  like  the  one  under  review. 

Considering  the  limits  which  the  author  imposed  on  himself,  his  work  has 
been  well  done*  He  has  a  clear  and  simple  style.  The  prominent  characters 
stand  out  with  distinctness.  One  feels,  after  reading  the  hook,  that  he  knows 
something  of  the  personality  of  Alaric  and  Genseric  and  Attila,  of  Odoacer 
and  his  great  conqueror  Theodoric,  of  Belisarius  and  Narses,  of  Aistulph 
and  DesideriuB,  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne.  The  narrative  is  carried  forward 
with  grace  and  ease.  Hut  the  style  of  the  author  does  not  change  in  sympa- 
thy with  a  imrticular  theme.    The  tragedy  of  the  taking  of  Roma  by  Alaric, 
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the  battle  of  Chalons  and  the  heroic  struggles  of  Belisarius  in  Italy  are  sub- 
jects, one  would  say,  which  ought  to  impart  a  glow  to  the  story  of  them 
written  by  a  sympathetic  historian,  and  should  even  compel  him  to  some- 
thing like  eloquence.    But  glow  and  eloquence  are  wanting. 

Good  judgment,  however,  seems  always  to  be  present  and  to  result  not 
only  from  special  knowledge  but  from  the  moderation  which  belongs  to  large 
culture.  This  appears  in  his  characterizations  of  the  barbarian  leaders  and 
in  discussions  like  that  on  the  Donation  of  Pepin.  The  translation  is  into 
readable  idiomatic  English,  indeed  into  English  '^  up-to-date."  One  of  the 
latest  words  taken  over  from  another  language  is  *'  trek."  And  "  trek  "  is 
employed  by  the  translator  with  inverted  commas  to  describe  the  migration 
of  a  German  tribe  as  distinguished  from  a  march  of  its  men  of  war. 

The  subject  of  Prof.  Villari's  volume  is  a  subject  hi  Church  history  as  well 
as  political  history.  And  we  commend  it  cordially  to  those  who  wish  to 
read  a  brief  story  of  the  external  beginnings  of  mediseval  Christianity. 

PrinctUm.  JOHN  Db  Witt. 


Social  Germany  in  Lutder's  Time.  Being  the  Memoirs  of  Bartholo- 
mew Sastrow.  Translated  by  Albert  D.  Yandam,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Herbert  A.  L.  Fisher,  M.A.,  New  College,  Oxford.  West- 
minster: Archibald  Constable  &  Co.,  1902.    8vo,  pp.  xxv,  848.    Index. 

The  principal  title  of  this  book  is  misleading  and  has  been  adopted  appar- 
ently to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
obscure  but  striking  personality  of  Sastrow.  Nor  is  it  a  fair  alternative,  as 
these  memoirs,  though  they  throw  not  a  little  light  on  the  social  condition 
of  Germany  in  the  time  of  the  great  Reformer,  are  very  limited  in  scope. 
Sastrow  belonged  to  a  family  which  had  but  recently,  through  the  opportu- 
nity offered  by  the  Hanse  towns,  shaken  itself  free  from  the  serfdom  of  the 
peasantry  and  by  intermarriage  with  a  substantial  burgher  family  taken  a 
great  step  up  in  the  world.  Their  field  of  action  lay  in  northern  Pomer- 
ania,  especially  in  the  towns  of  Greifswald  and  Stralsund.  The  social 
upheaval  of  the  Reformation  epoch  made  opportunities  for  the  active  minds 
of  these  aspiring  ''  novi  hominesy^^  and  Sastrow  is  a  good  type  of  his  class. 
He  made  good  use  of  his  chance  to  obtain  a  classical  education,  took  kindly 
to  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  without  allowing  them  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
his  employment  by  less  progressive  spirits,  with  fierce  partisanship  entered 
every  quarrel  of  his  friends  and  relatives  at  home  and  in  his  old  age  wrote  a 
simple,  coarse  and  self-centred  account  of  his  life  for  tlie  benefit  of  his 
descendants.  The  picture  thus  presented  is  very  well  worth  while  preserv- 
ing and  may  well  be  welcomed  in  this  English  translation.  It  is  essentially 
a  book  for  the  serious  student  of  the  period.  While  often  highly  diverting, 
its  humor  is  mordant  and  its  atmosphere  far  from  cheerful.  With  charac- 
teristic vulgarity,  too,  the  author  has  never  omitted  an  opportunity  to  tell 
an  unclean  story,  even  when  it  is  at  his  own  expense.  Some  of  the  details  of 
these  stories  the  translator  has  spared  us,  but  more  than  enough  remains  to 
show  that  Sastrow's  Protestantism  was  more  a  matter  of  choice  than  of  con- 
science, of  liberty  than  religion. 

The  translation  is  somewhat  lacking  in  precision  in  the  earlier  chapters  and 
throughout  would  be  improved  by  additional  notes,  especially  upon  matters 
of  coinage  and  relative  value  of  money. 

The  bookmaking  is  excellent  and  the  few  illustrations  good. 

Stuttgart,  Geryyiar^y.  Etii ELBERT  D.  Warfield. 
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SelecUd  Works  of  Etddreick  Zwingli,  Traoalated  tot  the  first  time  from 
the  orlghaals,  Edited  by  Samud  Macauley  Jac^cson.  Philadelphia:  Uni- 
versity of  PeDHBylvania,  I90L— Tiae  esteemed  editor  of  tlils  work  has  done 
^n  JD valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  ProtestanLisLiL  by  liis  works  on  ZwlngU. 
His  previous  work,  the  Life  of  Zwijigl%  so  bright-^  clear^  brief,  and  yet  com- 
prehensive, was  quite  \n  contrast  with  the  ponderous  works  of  the  Germaas 
on  that  subject*  This  boiik  eonsista  of  5ome  of  the  early  writings  of  ZwiiiglJ 
which  have  never  yet  been  translated.  It  coDtnins  fiye  of  ZwingU*e  early 
works :  1*  Th€  Visit  of  the  Episcopal  Delegation  to  Zurich,  1522 ;  2.  The 
Petition  of  l*rt*s(ii  to  6e  Alhwtd  to  3farrv,  1522;  3,  The  Aetti  of  tfie  First 
Zurich  Disputitti^fft^  Jiinuary,  1523  ;  4.  The  Zurich  Marriage  Ordinance^  15:^  ; 
5,  Eefutation  if  the  Works  of  the  Katahft}jtisiii,  1 527^  lie  has  iiad  these  well 
translated  hy  competent  tmui^latora  and  has  acidtd  a  greut  many  valuable 
notes  explanatory  of  local  and  personal  references  in  them*  Thus  the  ac- 
count of  the  lirst  Zurich  dii^pulaiiou  is  made  very  vahjable  because  be  adds 
to  it  in  notes  extracts  from  two  other  accounts  of  the  same  disputation. 
Tlies>e  translations  give  us  an  ext;ellent  interior  view  of  the  events  of 
Z  wJngli'js  life  at  that  critical  period  wlien  Zurich  was  turning  to  the  Reformed. 
'VVe  are,  however,  surprised  lliat  be  calls  the  Anahaptists  hy  the  name  Bap- 
tists<  This  is  wron^  for  two  reasons :  I,  Baptist  is  not  the  proper  translation 
of  the  Latin  word  Katabaptist*  Indeed,  in  his  note  to  bis  index  he  confesses 
that  he  made  n  mfatake;  2^  The  Anabaptists  of  the  Keformation  were  far 
from  being  the  Baptists  of  mir  day^  According  t^>  his  own  teacher,  Rev, 
Prof*  Schitff,  many  of  tijfm  were  not  Baptists  at  all,  because  careless  about 
the  mode  of  baptism.  The  book,  however,  deserves  wide  circulation.  And 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  added  to  its  previous  reputation  for 
original  historical  work  by  publlBhing  it,  and  the  editor  lias  the  thanks  of 
the  many  friends  of  Zwingli  for  gi%ing  them  the  w^orks  of  the  Reformer  in 

their  own  tongue. Die  Strassburger  Ulitrgisehen  Ordnungen  tm  ZeitaUer 

dtf  Efformatim,  von  Friedridi  Hi^mi,  Gottingen:  1900.— This  is  au  im- 
portant work,  because  it  sheds  light  on  a  diillcult  and  much  perverted  sub- 
ject. How  is  the  prayer-book  of  the  Anglican  or  Episcopal  Churches 
related  to  the  German  liturgies  for  material  V  This  has  been  a  burning 
question.  While  books  like  Hichter's  Kirchenord'iuy^gen  give  many  of  the 
German  liturgies  for  comparisi>n  with  the  Anglican,  yet  heie  we  have 
a  critical  scholarly  work  that  follows  np  minutely  the  hegifinings  and 
changes  of  ritual  at  Strassburg  caused  by  the  Reformation,  First,  there  is  a 
careful  description  of  each  form— marriage,  baptism,  the  church  service, 
the  care  of  tbt^  sick  and  the  funeral  service*  The  second  part  consists  of  the 
liturgical  forms  from  152I-1661  given  in  full.  The  first  forms  were  transla- 
tions from  the  Latin  Mass,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  notice  how  gradually 
one  Bomi^h  eiror  was  dropped  after  another  until  even  the  altar  gives  place 

to  tlje  Prt>testant  communion  table. Die  Bomikiik  wtd  Katcchelik  des 

Andreas  Byperias^  von  Achdis  nnd  Hachnsn.  Berlin;  1901.— This  book 
is  a  translation  into  German  of  the  earliest  Protestant  work  on  Homiletlcs 
in  the  Reformation,  Andrew  Hyperins  was  one  of  the  brightest  mjnds 
and  most  practical  theologians  of  that  age.  Though  professor  of  the 
University  of  Marburg,  which  at  that  lime  lield  to  Lutberanism  of  the  mild 
Melanchthonian  type,  he  yet  held  to  Zwinglian  views  and  was  like  Bucer  one 
of  the  forerunners  of  the  establishment  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Germany.  Xotwlthatanding  his  liberal  spirit  in  theology,  he  still  retained 
great  influence  in  Germany  because  of  his  recognised  ahility*  His  work  was 
called  Diformandis  concionibuB  sa^ris  sen  de  iTtterprelatione  Scripturarwn 
populari.  It  was  first  published  Id  155E.  In  1562  he  republished  it  enlarged* 
In  the  first  book  he  discusses  the  material,  form  and  divisions  of  thesennon. 
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He  also  considers  the  text  and  the  brief  prayer  which  in  Germany  is  offered 
just  after  the  reading  of  the  text.  He  divides  the  sermon  into  introduction, 
proof,  refutation  and  conclusion.  In  the  second  part  he  describes  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  the  sermon  as  doctrinal,  controversial,  ethical,  disciplinary, 
comforting  and  the  mixed.  The  second  part  of  the  book  contains  Hyperius' 
lectures  on  catechization.  This  was  a  posthumous  publication  (1570)  by  his 
pupils  Vietor  and  Friedberg.  It,  like  his  Homiletics,  reveals  his  practical 
mind.  He  discusses  the  nature  and  origin  of  catechization— the  subject, 
the  qualifications  of  the  catechumens,  what  doctrines  should  be  taught,  the 
qualifications  of  the  catechist  and  duties  of  the  catechumens.  From  this 
brief  analysis  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  views  of  the  author  are  peculiarly 
comprehensive,  clear  and  convincing  for  his  age.  Much  of  his  work  could 
be  with  profit  used  by  those  who  write  on  catechization  and  the  training  of 
young  people  to-day.  The  Reformers  were  men  ahead  of  their  times,  and 
the  twentieth  century  cannot  afford  to  ignore  them  but  can  study  them  with 

profit. Qeschichte  dea  Pietismus  in  den  Schweitzeriachen  Reformierten 

Kircheny  von  Lie.  W,  Badorn.  Konstanz  und  Emmishofen:  1902.— The 
history  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Switzerland  is  just  being  written 
in  these  days.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  published  in  German  for  the  first 
time  a  history  of  the  Swiss  Reformed  Churches,  by  Prof.  Bloesch,  of  the 
University  of  Bern,  and  reviewed  in  this  Quarterly.  It  was  an  admirable 
compend  of  the  religious  history  of  Switzerland  from  the  Reformation  down 
to  the  present  time.  Prof.  Bloesch  was  noted  as  a  keen,  critical  scholar  of 
history  and  his  all-too-early  death  robbed  Switzerland  of  the  hope  of  more 
splendid  historical  work  from  him.  But  he  was  inclined,  as  the  Germans 
say,  to  the  left.  While  critical,  he  was  cold,  and  his  sympathies  were  with 
the  rationalists  of  the  milder  type.  Pietism  and  experimental  religion  did  not 
receive  much  attention  at  his  hands— the  recognition  that  they  ought  to  have 
had.  The  work  we  now  review  complements  what  is  lacking  in  Bloesch.  It 
is  a  much  needed  book  on  a  hitherto  unwritten  subject.  It  covers  all  forms 
of  Pietism  in  Switzerland,  churchly  and  unchurchly.  The  first  book  in  this 
volume  is  on  the  *'  Origin  of  Pietism  in  Switzerland."  The  second  book 
treats  of  the  separatistic  Pietists  in  Switzerland,  as  the  Inspirationists,  etc. 
Book  three  treats  of  the  churchly  Pietism  of  Lutz  in  Bern  and  d'Annoni  of 
Basel,  etc.  He,  however,  calls  Lavater  a  Pietist.  Lavater  was  an  Evangeli- 
cal, not  a  Pietist,  unless  we  make  every  one  who  holds  Evangelical  views  a 
Pietist,  which  is  not  usually  done  by  Continental  historians.  His  last  and 
fourth  book  is  on  Pietism  in  the  nineteenth  century— a  fine  description  of  the 
great  revival  at  Geneva  under  Haldane,  etc.  Of  course,  he  gives  rather 
undue  prominence  to  Bern,  but  that  is  his  own  canton.  Altogether,  it  is  a 
most  complete  work,  and  while  there  are  a  few  errors  of  judgment  and  too 
much  foreign  matter  on  German  Pietism,  yet  we  hail  it  as  a  book  that  fills  a 
gap  in  history  and  ought  to  be  generally  in  theological  libraries. The  Re- 
formed Church  in  Pennsylvania  (Part  IX  of  a  Narrative  and  Critical  His- 
tory, prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society).  By 
Joseph  Henry  Dubbs,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Lancaster,  Pa. :  1902.— This  is  the 
latest  volume  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  prepared  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania German  Society  and  the  third  volume  on  the  subject  written 
by  the  author.  It  is  a  brief  but  comprehensive  history,  limited,  however, 
mainly  to  Pennsylvania.  It  is  beautifully  printed  and  lavishly  illustrated, 
as  are  all  the  publications  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society,  although 
there  is  some  careless  proof-reading,  especially  in  proper  names.  The 
esteemed  author  deserves  credit  for  breaking  away  from  the  traditions, 
many  of  them  uncertain  and  false,  of  former  historians.  He  accepts  the  new 
revelations  of  church  history  as  found  in  the  Archives  of  Holland  by  Hinke, 
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Dotterer  and  Good,  There  are,  however,  a  few  points  on  which  we  take 
issue  with  the  author.  Thus  he  opposes  tlje  view  that  the  early  Germaji 
Eefonned  Church  in  this  country  was  Calvinistic,  and  tries  to  prove  his  poai- 
tioE  by  the  fact  that  Rev.  Hr.  Rieger  did  not  sign  the  Canons  of  Dort  in 
1748.  The  truth  was  that  Rieger  signed  the  Canons  of  Dort  before  1748  and 
also  again  in  175:^.  But  whatever  may  have  been  Rieger's  views,  the  rest  of 
the  miuiatera  were  strongly  Calviulstic,  They  signed  the  Canons  of  Dort 
before  they  came  to  Pennsylvauia,  all  of  them,  Tlieir  works,  as  Helfrichs', 
Hermans\  W©j'berg*saud  others^  show  their  strong  Calvimsm*-  It  is  too  late  to 
claim  that  our  e^rly  Reformed  CJi urchin  Pennsylvania  was Melaachthoutao, 
That  day  has  gone  by  in  view  of  the  later  historical  researches.  He  alao 
errs  in  speaking  of  the  ejirly  lieformed  Church  as  having  an  altar.  There 
was  no  room  for  an  altar  in  her  doctrines,  her  liturgies  or  her  worship* 
Nevinand  his  followers  originated  her  altar  about  185-5.  But  the  work  in 
many  respects  is  excellent  and  able  and  It  is  a  pity  that  only  3Qd  copies  are 
printed.  It  is  followed  by  a  Bibliography  of  the  Work  of  German  Reformed 
Ministers,  by  Rev.  Prof.  W.  J.  Hlnke,  of  the  Ursinus  Theological  Seminary, 
which  is  quite  complete,  though »  as  is  usual,  a  few  books  are  not  noted  and 

there  are  several  misprints  of  names. Tkt  Pwnurs  of  the  Reformed 

OkUTChin  the  United  States  of  America.  By  H,  J,  Emtenik^  D.D.,  LL.D., 
of  Cleveland,  O*— This  is  an  admirable  compend  of  the  early  history  of  the 
German  Beformed  Church  in  this  country  and  is  designed  for  popular  use  in 
the  congregations.  Although  there  are  a  few  misprintsH,  yet  we  congratulate 
the  author  on  holding  so  firmly  to  the  view  that  the  early  Reformed  Church 
was  Calvin istic  and  Pieti^tic.  The  work  i^  pubHahed  also  in  German. 
Mmding^  Fa.  Jambs  I.  Good. 


v.— SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 


Die  BEKENNTNISSCHfllFTEN  DER  REFORMIEKTBN  KlBCHE*      In  autheu- 

tischen  Texten  mi%  geschichtlicher  ElDleituDg  und  Register  herans- 
gegeben  von  E-  F,  Kari*  Mueller,  D.  und  ord»  Professor  der  Theolo- 
gie  zn  Erhingen.  Leipzig:  A.  Deichert'ache  Yerlagabuclihandlnng 
Kachf.  (Georg  BOhmeJ,  1903.    8vo,  pp.  lxxi»  976, 

Prof,  Karl  Miiller  is  probably  the  only  professor  in  the  universities  of  the 
German  Empire  of  to-day  who  is  charged  with  the  especial  duty  of  teaching 
the  Reformed  theology.  Having  previously  taught  New  Testament  exegesis 
there,  he  was  appointed  in  1893  extraordinary  "Professor  of  Reformed 
Theology*'  at  Erlangen, ''  with  a  view,"  as  the  official  statement  is  careful  to 
inform  us^  **  to  the  Evangelical  Union  Church  of  the  Palatinate.^*  In  1896 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  regular  professoriate,  charged  with  the  same 
f  UDctions.  In  the  same  year  his  admirable  StfrnboUkr  wjis  published  ( reviewed 
in  the  Presbyterian  ami  Eefm^med  Eeidew  for  January,  1897,  viii,  p.  149  sg-). 
This  he  follows  up  now  with  the  present  splendid  collection  of  tlie  chief  He- 
formed  symbols^— the  most  comprehensive « accurate  and  useful  collection  of 
th^m  as  yet  puhUshed. 

Comparative  study  of  the  Reformed  Confessions  began  with  the  publica- 
tion of  the  French  Piistor  Salnar's  Harmonia  Confessionum  Fidd  Otth(}dox- 
arum  tt  Eeforviataruni  Ecdesiarum  at  Geneva  in  1581.  In  this  work, 
however,  which  was  motived  by  the  religious  and  political  needs  of  French 
Protestanta,  the  doctrines  of  the  several  Confessions  drawn  upon  are  stated 
and  compared,  topic  by  topic^and  the  several  documents  are  not  given  in 
their  completeness*    The  Brst  work  in  which  this  latter  is  done,  the  titAi 
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coIlectioD  of  the  Reformed  Confessions  properly  so  called,  was  the  CorpuB  el 
Syntagma  Confessionum  Fidei^  etc.,  of  Caspar  Laurentius,  published  at 
Geneva  in  1612.  Little  advance  was  made  upon  this  until  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. During  its  course  three  comprehensive  collections  of  the  Reformed 
Confessions  were  published,  besides  others  confined  to  narrower  fields,  such 
as  Dunlop^s  for  Scotland  and  Heppe's  for  Germany.  These  three  were 
Augusti's  Corpus  lihrorum  symholicorum^  qui  in  ecclesia  reformatorum  auc- 
toritatem  publicam  obtinuerunU  published  at  Elberfeld  in  1827 ;  Niemeyer's 
Collectio  confessionum  in  ecclesiis  reformatis  publicatarum^  published  at  Leip- 
zig in  1840;  and  the  relevant  portion  of  Schaff's  Bibliotheca  Symbolica  Eccle- 
sioi  Universalis,  published  in  New  York  in  1878.  Since  the  publication  of 
Niemeyer's  book  sixty  years  have  slipped  by ;  and  these  years  have  been, 
above  all  that  preceded  them,  years  of  busy  investigation  of  the  records  of  the 
Churches  and  years  at  the  same  time  of  ever-increasing  breadth  of  outlook. 
Niemeyer,  for  example,  profasses  to  have  found  it  difficult  to  come  upon  a 
copy  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  the  most  thoroughly  wrought  and  the 
most  widely  influential  of  all  the  Reformed  Confessions.  From  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  Schaff 's  book,  at  least,  no  one  could  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
credal  developments  in  Britain  and  modem  America.  ^^Thus,"  as  Dr. 
MiiUer  says,  ^'  the  time  has  come,  with  the  most  grateful  employment  of  all 
that  has  been  done  already,  to  undertake  the  task  anew  and  to  give  in  a  new 
edition  of  the  Confessions  as  complete  a  survey  as  possible  of  the  Confession- 
building  labor  of  the  Reformed  Churches  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
present  day."  Certainly  there  is  urgent  demand  for  such  an  undertaking ; 
and  Dr.  Miiller  has  shown  himself  to  be  the  man  to  accomplish  it. 

But  by  the  words  ^^  as  complete  a  survey  as  is  possible  "  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  Dr.  Miiller  means  that  he  has  sought  to  gather  together  all 
the  Reformed  Confessions  which  are  now  accessible  and  to  present  a  com- 
plete corpus  of  them.  We  wish  he  had  done  this.  But  he  proceeds  imme- 
diately to  say :  ^'  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  thought  of  absolute  complete- 
ness. Had  such  a  purpose  been  entertained,  it  would  have  been  very  easy  to 
double  the  number  of  documents  included ;  but  that  would  have  made  an 
unmanageable  volume  which  must  needs  have  failed  of  its  end."  The  princi- 
ple of  selection  which  has  governed  his  choice  of  documents  to  be  included 
seems  to  have  been  a  double  one.  No  document  of  large  historical  signifi- 
cance and  no  document  in  continued  use  and  authority  is  omitted.  It  is 
with  the  latter  class  that  he  begins :  he  has  made  it  his  first  end  to  see  to  it 
that  no  Confession,  of  any  importance  at  least,  which  remains  to-day  in 
authority  should  be  passed  by.  But  absolutely  to  confine  the  documents 
printed  to  still  living  Confessions  would  not  give  an  adequate  picture  of 
the  Confessional  activity  of  the  Reformed  Churches :  accordingly  important 
historical  documents  which  served  really  as  public  Confessions  in  the  past 
are  also  included.  Other  subordinate  considerations  have  intruded  now 
and  then  to  determine  choice.  The  Polish  Confessions  are  omitted  altogether 
to  make  room  for  the  extended  Hungarian  ones  which  are  here  for  the  first 
time  made  generally  accessible.  The  author's  predilection  leads  him  to  give 
in  especial  fulness  the  early  Zwinglian  documents  and  those  belonging  to 
the  German  Churches.  Their  comparative  inaccessibility  in  Germany  as 
well  as  their  inherent  importance  has  led  him  to  give  in  great  fulness  the 
Confessions  in  English  speech— including  those  of  the  Congregationalists 
and,  strangely  enough,  those  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians.  The  result 
is  a  very  symmetrically  chosen  and  certainly  the  most  comprehensive  collec- 
tion of  Reformed  Confessions  to  be  had. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  the  work  may  best  be  exhibited  by  a  brief 
account  of  the  distribution  of  its  material.    Dr.  Miiller  divides  the  Con- 
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feBsions  into  nine  classes.  The  Urst  of  tliese  contains  the  ''Pre-Cal- 
vinian  ConfeBaJotin,^^  and  gives  us  eig lit  docu merits  from  Zwingli'8  Theses 
of  1623  to  the  First  Ilelvetlc  Confesaioii  of  1S36.  Next,  seven  documents 
are  given  as  "  Swiss  Confessions  subsequent  to  Calvin's  appearance  "—from 
the  Lausanne  Theses  of  I5ii6  to  the  l^ccind  Helvetic  Confession  of  \WZ, 
The  third  class  is  called  "^^  Confessions  from  the  West/' and  includes  tlje 
Gotiiic,  ttie  Belgtc,  a  Netherlandish  document  of  156B,  and  the  old  Scotch 
Confession  of  XMH,  The  fourth  Is  composed  of  the  *''  Hungarian  Confes- 
sions''— three  long  documents.  These  are  followeil,  as  a  fifth  class,  by  a 
Bohemian  Uonfeisston  of  ICiOii  and  the  Walilenaian  of  16-5.5  as  Confessions  of 
'*Pre-reformalion  Groups,''  *^AugMcan^3ln  and  Puritimism '^  comes  next. 
with  nine  important  documents.  Then  comes  **  the  German  sphere"  with 
ten  documents.  The  eighth  class  is  eo  til  led  *■■  Orthodox  Determination  of 
Particular  Doctrines,"  and  inchitles  the  Canons  of  Dort  and  the  Formula 
Comensua  Helvenea.  Last  of  all,  under  the  head  of  Modern  Confessions, 
eleven  documents  are  printed,  constituting  along  with  **the  doctrinal  article 
of  the  Palatinate  Union"— which  is  a  very  meagre  statement  indeed,  and 
quite  un- Reformed  in  type — all  the  creeds  at  present  in  use  by  Ciiurches  which 
are  comnected  with  the  "Freabyleriaa  Alliance,"  so  far  sis  these  creeds  are 
not  already  printed  in  the  former  classes.  At  the  end  there  is  printed  the  new 
**  Short  Statement"  issued  by  our  own  Church  aiid  even  the  proposed  altera^ 
tionsand  additiuns  which  are  at  present  before  our  Presbyteries,  gathered 
iDto  an  Appendix  and  characterized  quite  accurately.  Fifty-eight  docu- 
ments rn  ail  are  given. 

When  we  come  to  compare  the  collection  with  those  of  Niemeyer  and 
Schaff,  we  observe  that  It  is  much  more  comprehensive  than  eiiher.  AH 
the  documents  given  hy  Niemeyer  are  included  with  the  following  excep- 
tions: Zwingli*a  Exposition  of  the  Christian  Faith,  1530,  and  Caiviu*8  Con- 
sensus Genevetisis,  15t>2  (as  not  really  puhlm  confessions),  the  Cimfesaio 
Cteengerina,  1570  (as  no  Confession  at  ail),  the  Consensus  PolonisB,  1570- 
1595,  and  Declaration  of  Thorn,  ltJI5  {on  the  general  ground  of  want  of 
space),  the  Anhalt  Repetition,  1&79,  the  Leipzig  Colloquy,  lt53l,  and  the  Bo- 
hemian Confession,  15S5,— eight  m  alL  All  the  documents  given  by  Schaff 
are  inclyded  except  two  short  American  Congregationaliat  deliverances 
(Boston,  1865,  and  Oherlio,  1871),  and  the  Auburn  Deciaration,  1837,  On 
the  other  hand,  no  less  than  thirty  documents  Included  In  neither  If  ieineyer 
nor  tschaflf  are  given,  A  list  of  these  will  be  instructive.  They  are:  The 
Zurich  Inlroduction  of  1523,  the  Ai tides  of  the  8ynod  of  Btrn  of  1532,  the 
Confession  of  the  East  Frisian  Ministers  of  1528,  the  Lausanne  Theses 
of  1536,  the  Geneva  Confebsiou  of  153Q,  the  Hheliau  ConfesMon  of  1552, 
the  Xetlierlandish  Confession  of  1569,  the  Eriau-  (or  shall  we  say 
Eger-i*)  Valley  Confession  of  1562,  the  Hungarian  Confession  of 
loW^,  tiie  Confession  of  the  i^>nod  of  Debreozin  of  1567,  the  Con- 
fession of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  of  16u9,  the  Congre«adonalists*  Points 
of  Difference  of  16ua,  the  Savoy  Declaration  of  16'iS,  the  Confession  of 
the  strangers'  Church  at  Frankfort  of  1554,  the  Kmdeu  Cateehiam  of 
1554,  the  Confession  of  Nassau  of  1578,  the  Bremen  Consensus  of  15^5,  the 
Book  of  8taffort  of  1599,  the  Cassel  Conference  of  1607,  the  Hessian  Cate- 
chism of  1607,  the  Bentheim  Confesiijon  of  1613,  the  Doctrlual  Article  of  the 
I'ahvtinate  Union  of  1818.  the  Confession  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  of 
1S23,  the  Vatjdoifl  Constitution  of  1847,  the  Constitution  of  the  Free 
Churches  of  Francts  of  1S49,  the  Declaration  of  the  i^\ench  General  Bynod 
of  1872^  the  Constitution  of  the  Free  Church  of  Nencbatel  of  1874,  the  Con* 
fessionof  the  Cumberland  Fjesbyterian  Church  of  18H3,  the  Confession  of 
the  American  Congregatioualists  of  1&83  mid  the  Brief  Statement  and  other 
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Documents  of  the  American  Revision  Morement  of  1902-3.  In  addition  to 
these  thirty  documents,  those  who  have  only  Niemeyer  and  not  Schaff  would 
miss  also  the  following  documents  which  are  found  here :  the  Waldensian 
Confession  of  1655,  the  Anglican  Catechism  of  1662,  the  Lambeth  Articles 
of  1595,  the  Irish  Articles  of  1615,  the  Declaration  of  the  English  Congrega- 
tionalists  of  1833,  the  Confession  of  the  Free  Church  of  Greneva  of  1848  and 
the  Confession  of  the  Italian  Free  Church  of  1870— seven  documents. 
While  those  who  have  only  Scbaff  and  not  Niemeyer  would  miss  also  the 
following  documents  given  here:  the  Tetrapolitan  Confession  of  1580, 
Zwingll's  Fidei  Ratio  of  1530,  the  Confession  of  Basel  of  1534,  the  Genevan 
Catechism  of  1545,  the  Zurich  Confession  of  1545,  the  Consensus  of  Zurich 
of  1549,  the  Westminster  Larger  Catechism  of  1647,  the  Confession  of 
Sigismund  of  1641  and  the  Formula  Consensus  Helvetica  of  1675— nine 
documents.  That  is  to  say  he  who  has  only  Niemeyer  will  miss  no  less 
than  thirty-seven  of  the  documents  here  printed ;  and  he  that  has  only 
SchafF  will  miss  no  less  than  thirty-nine.  While  he  that  has  only  Miiller 
will  miss  only  eight  documents  he  would  find  in  Niemeyer,  and  only  three 
very  unimportant  ones  he  would  get  in  Schaff.  For  the  completion  of  this 
conspectus  it  is  necessary  only  to  note  the  documents  common  to  all  three 
collections.  These  are:  Zwingli^s  Theses  of  1523,  the  Theses  of  Bern  of 
15*28,  the  First  Helvetic  Cbnfession  of  1536,  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession 
of  1562,  the  Gallican  Confession  of  1559,  the  Belgic  Confession  of  1561,  the 
Scotch  Confession  of  1560,  the  English  Articles  of  1552,  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  1647,  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  1647,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
of  1568  and  the  Canons  of  Dort  of  1619.  These  twelve  documents  no  one  of 
the  three  editors  has  found  it  possible  to  leave  out  of  a  book  pretending  to 
give  a  conspectus  of  the  Reformed  creeds.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  unfair— 
speaking  generally— to  regard  them  therefore  as  the  crtme  de  la  erime^  the 
finest  cream  skimmed  off  of  that  cream  of  Confessions  which  the  Reformed 
creeds  in  the  mass  are.  The  rest  may  be  supposed  to  demand  our  study 
chiefly  for  historical  or  local  reasons. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Dr.  Miiller  has  been  forced  to  omit  a  number 
of  documents  which  he  might  otherwise  have  wished  to  include,  on  the  score 
of  want  of  space.  Tlie  same  consideration  has  compelled  him  to  print  in 
each  case  only  one  text,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, where  the  Latin  text  is  printed  by  the  side  of  the  English  for  the 
benefit  of  Continental  readers.  It  is  naturally  the  original  form  that  is  in 
each  case  by  preference  chosen ;  and,  very  helpfully,  where  two  forms  are 
equally  original  Dr.  Miiller  has  printed  the  least  commonly  accessible  one. 
Great  labor  has  been  expended  upon  securing  good  texts :  and  a  clear  indi- 
cation is  in  each  case  given  whence  each  text  has  been  derived.  Certain 
slight  liberties  have  been  taken  with  the  texts,  here  and  there— as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  curtailing  long  quotations  from  Scripture  or  the  fathers,  or  in  les- 
sening the  number  of  Scriptural  references  on  the  margin.  But  the  reader 
is  advised  of  these  and  will  know  how  to  allow  for  them;  and  all  such 
editing  has  been  very  judiciously  done.  In  this  matter  the  volume  is  a  great 
comfort  to  the  student,  who  soon  finds  that  he  can  trust  the  texts  given  him 
in  a  very  unusual  degree. 

The  body  of  the  book  consists  of  the  bare  texts  of  the  Confessions,  with 
only  such  textual  notes  as  have  been  necessary.  But  about  sixty  pages  of 
Introductory  matter  are  prefixed.  Thh  consists  of  a  series  of  short  his- 
torical notices  of  the  Confessions  included  in  the  volume.  Dr.  Miiller  tells 
us  he  has  made  these  notices  as  concise  as  possible.  He  certainly  has. 
Nevertheless  they  supply  the  information  really  needed,  and  as  each  is 
accompanied  by  a  short  but  exceedingly  well-chosen  list  of  authorities  to  be 
21 
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coQSulted,  the  reader  is  Eupplied  by  them  with  aU  that  h  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  prosecute  hiB  inveatjgatioiia  into  the  \mtoTj  of  each  creed.  ThCiSe 
brief  introductiona  oommand  our  highest  admimtion.  We  have  read  them 
with  steadily  increaaing  wonder  at  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  information 
they  diaplay,  aud  at  the  conclseiiess  and  ejcactness  with  which  it  la  conveyed. 
They  are  models  of  what  can  be  done  in  briefest  space  to  put  the  essential 
facts  before  the  student.  Errors  haye  uot  been  altogether  avoided^,  of 
coniae :  the  range  of  facts  to  be  adverted  to  wa^  too  great  for  that  to  be  pos- 
sible^ A  few  of  them  Dr*  Miiller  himself  corrects  m  a  short  list  of 
'  *  Berichtigungen, '  *  They  are  naturally  most  io  evidence  in  the  case  of  docu- 
ments which  come  from  regions  whjch  are  remote  from  Germany  and  to 
which  even  yet  insufficient  attention  is  wont  to  be  paid  in  Germanj ,  With 
respect  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  for  example,  we  may  correct  two  or 
three  slight  slips.  On  p«  xlvii  It  Is  said  that  the  revision  of  1788  was  made 
by  '"  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  North- 
em  main-body  of  AnQerican  Preabyterianism.'*  Of  course,  at  that  date 
there  was  no  division  between  "Xorthem"  and  '*  Southern"  Presbyteriana 
In  printing  the  English  text  of  the  Confession  it  is  said  that  the  ''  variants 
of  the  Congregationalist  Savoy  Declaration  1658,  and  of  the  Korth  American 
Cumberland  Confession  1829,  are  noted*"  By  the  ^'  Cumberland  Confession 
of  1829"  is  meant,  of  course,  the  Cumberland  Confession  of  ISlC  This 
error  is  repeated  on  p.  Ixx,  where  the  historical  notice  on  the  Cumbeiland 
Confession  occurs.  The  variants  of  this  Cumberland  Confession,  moreover, 
are  far  from  fully  noted :  only  those  Dr*  Schaff  happens  to  print  are  entered 
—which  are,  however,  of  course,  the  most  sigtiificant  ones,  W©  scarcely 
know  how  to  take  the  remark  on  p*  xlviii  that  the  theological  revisions 
introduced  into  the  Westminster  Confession  by  the  Savoy  Declaration 
"  (apart  from  the  Sabbath-questioa)  often  justify  inferring  Cocceian  influ- 
ence/'  There  seems  to  be  little  to  choose  in  the  matter  of  the  Covenant^ 
theology  between  the  revised  and  unre vised  documents :  and  the  authors  of 
neither  were  dependent  on  Cocceian  influence  for  that. 

We  must  not  close  without  noting  that  the  volume  ends  with  an  admira- 
ble "  index  of  matters,"  filling  thirty  pages  and  so  excellently  meule  and  well 
ordered  that  it  constitutes  itself  almost  a  comparative  study  of  the  creeds,  Dr, 
Muller  remarks  that  he  has  not  dared  to  leave  the  preparation  of  this  index 
to  the  hands  of  any  merely  half-informed  person.  We  should  think  not  It 
is  a  work  of  true  scholarship,  ^nd  will  not  only  lighten  the  labors  of  students 
of  the  Confessions*  but  will  betray  into  becoming  students  many  who  might 
apart  firom  such  an  enticing  Inducement  feel  it  entirely  too  hard  a  task. 

Id  the  space  at  our  disposal  we  have  not  found  it  possible  to  give  more 
than  an  external  description  of  this  fine  volume*  We  commend  it  to  the 
lovers  of  the  Reformed  theology  as  well  as  to  the  lovers  of  the  Heformed 
Churches  as  a  work  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  German  scholarship  and 
as  supplying  a  quite  new  basis  for  the  convenient  study  of  the  Reformed 
Confessions.  Prof.  Muller  has,  of  course,  his  own  point  of  view:  it  is  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Palatinate  Union  Church,  Now  and  then  in  his  Intro- 
ductory notes  we  catch  echoes  of  it,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  expunge  and 
to  substitute  for  them  something  more  '*  Reformed  without  reserve,'^  But 
there  are  few  of  even  such  slight  blemishes  to  be  found  in  this  excellent 
book ;  and  we  would  not  willingly  forget  that  what  there  is  at  this  moment 
due  to  its  author  is  the  sincerest  gratitude  for  what  he  has  done  and  is  doing 
towards  making  the  Eeformed  truth  known  once  again  in  Germany. 

Princam.  Bbnjamih  B,  Waefield* 
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The  Cross  and  thb  Kingdom.  As  Viewed  by  Christ  Himself  and  in  the 
Light  of  Evolution.  By  W.  L.  Walker.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark, 
1902.    8vo,  pp.  838.    $3  net. 

This  book  is  ambitious  in  its  aim,  as  its  title  might  lead  one  to  anticipate; 
but  it  is  pervaded  throughout  by  an  earnestness  and  even  fervor  that  enlist 
sympathy  and  secure  careful  perusal.  Tlie  author,  who  is  evidently  widely 
read  and  an  industrious  scholar,  assumes  the  task  of  interpreting,  stating  and 
defending  the ''  Evangelical  Doctrine  of  the  Cross."  The  reader  at  the  outset, 
at  least,  is  apt  to  feel  a  little  perplexity  in  giving  a  meaning  to  the  expression 
'^  Evangelical  Doctrine  of  the  Cross"  and  its  various  equivalents  as  used  by 
the  author.  The  introductory  chapter  tells  us  on  its  first  page  that  we  are 
here  speaking  specially  of  the  Evangelical  Conception  of  the  Cross  as  that  on 
which,  in  some  real  sense,  *'  Christ  died  for  our  sins."  On  pages  7  and  8  we 
are  further  informed  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Cross  *'  has  always  rested  on  a 
certain  kind  of  interpretation,  viz.,  that  which  we  seek  to  express  by  the 
term  '  Evangelical' ";  and  this  latter  statement  comes  immediately  after 
being  told  that  '*  it  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Cross  that  it  has  appealed  to 
men  in  so  many  different  ways,  and  that  it  has  met  their  need  in  so  many 
different  forms  and  under  such  varying  conceptions  of  it."  Similar  utter- 
ances of  seemingly  diverse  and  of  certainly  questionableiimport  are  found  on 
succeeding  pages. 

In  the  proposed  '*  defense  and  restatement"  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Cross  the 
author  finds  himself  beset  with  many  difficulties,  especially  in  showing  how 
to  reconcile  the  necessity  for  the  Cross  with  the  teaching  of  Christ  concern- 
ing the  love  of  God  as  the  Father  of  Men,  and  with  the  necessity  of  viewing 
the  Cross  in  relation  to  the  whole  teaching  and  work  of  Christ  as  the 
Founder  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Furthermore,  new  difficulties  have  arisen 
owing  to  the  following  enumerated  reasons : 

First.  The  existence  of  a  strong,  widespread  tendency  to  go  back  for  our 
Christianity  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  himself,  especially  as  that  is  recorded 
in  the  first  three  Gospels.  Second.  Sayings  of  Christ  once  relied  on  are,  by 
reason  of  the  new  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  either  questioned  or 
wholly  rejected,  and  this  condition  extends  to  the  words  of  Christ,  '^  specially 
founded  on  by  the  advocates  of  the  Evangelical  Doctrine  of  the  Cross." 
Third.  The  presence  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  thought  most  deeply  on 
the  subject  of  a  deep-seated  conviction  that  Qhrist's  death  is  the  natural 
culmination  of  His  life-work  or  vocation.  Fourth.  The  necessity  of  adjust- 
ing, if  possible,  the  Evangelical  Conception  of  the  Cross  to  that  "new  view 
of  the  world  and  of  man,  and  of  their  relation  to  God,"  given  us  by  Evolu- 
tion. Fifth.  The  existing  weariness  and  dissatisfaction  with  endless  theo- 
ries of  the  Cross,  the  demand  for  a  more  ethical  interpretation  of  its 
import,  together  with  a  decay  of  interest  in  a  purely  individual  salvation. 
What  we  need,  says  the  author,  is  "  to  be  able  to  maintain  and  commend  this 
Evangelical  Conception  of  the  Cross  amidst  the  changed  conditions  of 
thought  and  feeling  to-day."  Whether  the  author  by  the  method  he  adopts 
can  be  said  to  "  maintain"  what  is  really  and  historically  the  Evangelical 
view  will  be  questioned  by  many  readers.  What  he  really  does  is  to  pro- 
pound a  view  which  he  tells  us  is  the  "  result  of  independent  study." 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  well  conceived  so  far  as  choice  and  arrangement 
of  topics  are  concerned.  Parts  I  to  III  deal  with  the  data  upon  which  the 
interpretation  of  the  Cross  must  proceed.  There  is  very  much  that  is  inter- 
esting, instructive  and  valuable  in  these  parts  of  the  book,  which,  but  for 
lack  of  space,  might  be  profitably  reproduced  and  discussed.  In  fact,  it  is 
here  that  the  author  seems  to  us  most  acute  and  effective,  though  we  find 
ourselves  frequently  unable  to  endorse  his  opinions.    In  Part  I  he  considers 
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the  Necessary  Implication  of  the  Cross.  He  maintains  that  apart  from  the 
Cross  in  the  Evangelical  interpretation,  viz.,  as  that  on  which  Christ  died,  in 
some  sense,  for  our  sins,  His  death  is,  in  Pfleiderer's  phrase,  '^  a  fearful 
tragedy."  Apart  from  the  Cross,  where  is  the  Gospel  '^  that  shall  win  the 
world  to  God  ....  where,  in  a  word,  is  there  any  power  that  shall  bring 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  Jesus  anticipated,  into  the  world  ?"  Only  with  the 
Cross  brought  in  can  we  account  for ''  that  emergence  of  the  spiritual  Christ 
from  the  tomb— that  resurrection  of  Christ's  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  from 
the  dead  into  newness  of  life."  We  agree  with  the  sentiment  that  the  Cross 
is  the  central  source  of  the  Gospel-saving  power,  and  that  because  of  his 
Cross  Christ  came  back  ''  a  radically  transformed  Christ,"  but  He  must 
needs  really  come  back.  We  cannot  conceive  the  author's  treatment  (Chap- 
ter 2)  of  the  "'  physical  resurrection"  of  Christ  to  be  tolerable  even  for  argu- 
ments sake.  Grafting  the  validity  of  the  statement  that  *'  even  though  the 
physical  resurrection,  or  such  visions  as  are  equivalent  to  it  or  a  belief  in 
such  resurrection,  be  affirmed,  this  could  not  have  been  more  than  a  step 
towards  the  new  Faith  and  Life  that  came  to  men."  Yet  what  a  step  I 
What  a  necessary  step  I  That  the  bodily  resurrection  cannot  be  treated  as 
of  subordinate  importance,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  present-day 
ethical  interpretations  of  the  Gospel,  is  only  made  the  more  evident  by  the 
attempt  of  the  author  in  this  chapter.  It  is  not  the  Cross  simply  of  Him  who 
gave  himself  a  sacrifice,  but  of  Him  whom  God  hath  raised  up  from  the  dead 
that  wrought  the  designated  results  *^  in  changed  lives,  in  gladdened  hearts, 
in  saved  souls."  It  Is  the  fact  of  the  bodily  resurrection,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  compelled  the  finding  of  ''some  high,  imperative.  Divine 
reason"  for  Christ's  death,  with  its  peculiar  sense  of  forsakenness.  Only 
this  could  have ''  transformed  that  dark  scene  on  Calvary  into  the  bright- 
est light  that  has  ever  shone  on  this  sinning  and  suffering  world." 

In  Fart  II  the  author  deals  with  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  Reference  to  His 
Cross,  both  in  connection  with  and  also  apart  from  particular  sayings 
recorded  in  the  Synoptics,  and  he  concludes  (1)  that ''  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  all  these  sayings/' referring  particularly  to  His  death, '' have  been  in- 
serted post  eventum,  (2)  that  apart  from  all  particular  sayings  we  have  every 
reason  for  believing  that  Jesus  looked  forward  to  and  spoke  of  His  death  as 
holding  a  most  important  place  in  the  fulfillment  of  His  mission."  But  this 
latter  conclusion  harmonizes  poorly  with  the  statement  (page  77)  thaf  it 
had  been  hard,  perhaps,  even  for  Clirist  to  assure  Himself  of  this  necessity, 
and  it  depended  even  for  Him  on  whether  the  religious  representatives  of 
the  nation  should  receive  Him  or  not."  Our  interest  in  this  book  instinc- 
tively gathers  aiouiid  tliis  part,  and  especially  Chapter  1 ;  for  if  Pfleiderer's 
position  be  not  successfully  refuted,  then  the  general  Scriptural  basis  for 
any  doctrine  of  the  Cross  is  seriously  affected,  and  certainly  the  already 
narrow  premises  of  the  author  are  at  the  vanishing  point. 

Part  III  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Cross  as  Viewed  by  Christ. 
Unfortunately  the  consistency  of  this  whole  part  of  the  discussion  is  vitiated 
by  the  repetition  of  the  opinion  that  ''Jesus  manifestly  believed  it  might  be 
possible  that  the  people  should  receive  Him  and  the  Kingdom  that  He 
brought "  without  His  necessarily  dying,  and  that  "  He  was  not  absolutely 
certain  up  to  the  very  hist."  Not  only  is  this  opinion  inconsistent  with 
numberless  statements  of  the  autiior  in  regard  to  the  great  importance 
attached  by  Christ  to  Ilis  death,  but  it  renders  the  comparatively  extended 
discussion  of  Part  III  mostly  gratuitous.  It  is  "psychologically  improb- 
able," to  adopt  a  phrase  of  the  author  used  elsewhere,  that  in  view  of  such 
uncertainty.  His  mind  or  any  mind  would  go  forward  to  such  an  elaborate 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  and  even  necessity  of  His  death  as  the  author 
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expounds  in  numberless  passages.  Why  not  say  at  once  and  be  done  that 
the  power  of  Christ's  sacrificial  death  'May  in  men's  interpretation  of  it  in 
the  light  of  an  awakened  conscience,"  rather  than  attach  vital  importance  to 
the  various  reflections  whereby  Jesus  sought  to  reconcile  Himself  to  a 
merely  apprehended  but  uncertain  death  at  the  hands  of  sinful  men  ?  In  fact 
is  not  this  what  the  author  really  does  at  last  ?  (See  Part  IV,  Chapter  2.) 
Part  III  deals  first  with  *'  the  Cross  as  Viewed  by  Clirist  in  the  Light  of  the 
Old  Testament."  Attention  is  too  exclusively  confined  to  the  prophecies 
concerning  the  sufferings  of  Messiah  or  the'*  Servant  of  Jehovah,"  from 
which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  derived  *'  His  ideas,  in  their  forms  at  least." 
The  next  chapter  discusses  the  significance  of  four  special  sayings  of  Christ, 
viz.,  that  at  CsBsarea  Philippi,  that  conceraing  the  Son  of  Man  giving  Himself 
a*' ransom  for  many,"  that  comparing  His  sacrifice  to  the  Paschal  Lamb 
and  the  saying  in  which  He  spoke  of  His  blood  as  that  of  the  New  Covenant, 
to  which  Matthew  adds  **  for  the  remission  of  sins."  From  these  sayings  it 
is  concluded  that  our  Lord  regarded  as  inevitable  His  death,  and  '*  that  He 
gave  Himself  as  in  some  sense  a  sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the  world,  in  order 
that  sin  being  forgiven  men  might  have  membership  in  the  Eternal  King- 
dom." But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  interpret  this  sacrifice  after  the 
manner  of  animal  sacrifices.  Our  Lord's  '^  ultimate  and  governing  aims"  in 
this  sacrifice  were  **  ethical  and  spiritual."  The  experience  of  Jesus  on  the 
Cross,  as  expressed  in  the  words  *'My  God,"  etc.,  is  treated  in  the  next 
chapter,  in  which  the  author  seems  to  us  to  do  some  of  his  most  thoughtful 
and  cautious  work.  We  can  at  least  agree  with  him  when  he  says  **  we  here 
see  Christ  suffering  that  which  is  the  last  consequence  of  sin  "and  '*we 
cannot  but  believe  that  His  passing  through  such  an  experience  ....  had 
some  important  place"  in  His  work. 

In  further  peeking  to  understand  the  nature  and  efllcacy  of  Christ's  sacri- 
fice the  author  considers  (1)  the  significance  of  the  designation  **  the  Son  of 
Man,"  (2)  the  purport  of  the  phrase  *'  Remission  of  Sin,"  (3)  what  liglit  our 
Lord's  teaching  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God  throws  on  the  subject.  We 
cannot  give  details  here.  The  designation  '*  the  Son  of  Man"  is  regarded  as 
having  been  adopted  because  it  is  a  real  but  not  generally  recognized  Messianic 
title ;  but  *'  the  deepest  ground  for  the  adoption  of  the  name  was  in  His  con- 
sciousness and  His  belief  as  to  what  the  true  Messiah  really  was,  viz.,  ike 
Man  wlio  realizes  the  triUh  of  manhood  in  its  filial  relation  to  God,^^  As  true 
man  He  was  in  the  highest  sense  both  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man.  The 
author  fails  to  recognize  the  assertion  of  humanity  in  this  designation,  which 
would  be  needless  were  He  wholly,  even  though  uniquely,  human.  This 
failure  is  due  in  part  to  his  faulty  trinitarian  position  which  discards 
Christ's  personal,  eternal  preexistence.  The  author's  distinction  in  Chap- 
ter V  between  Remission  of  Sins  and  Forgiveness  on  Repentance  is  not 
Scriptural,  nor  is  he  able  himself  to  maintain  it;  for  in  showing  how  the  Re- 
mission is  made  real  or  effective  to  tiie  individual  sinner  he  invariably  uses 
an  expression  involving  some  element  of  repentance,  which,  furthermore, 
he  abstracts  from  faith  in  a  way  that  does  violence  to  Scripture.  We  do  not 
need  the  distinction  to  maintain  the  '^  freeness  and  fulness"  of  the  Divinely 
proffered  pardon.  Rejecting  the  distinction  we  reject  much  in  this  chapter 
that  goes  with  it— e.^.,  the  author's  view  of  the  ground  of  Remission  and 
also  his  peculiar  abstraction  of  Remission  from  Salvation  as  something 
"  only  introductory  and  contributory,"  whicli  idea  is  all  the  more  untenable 
in  view  of  the  author's  identification  of  Remission  of  Sins  with  the  Pauline 
Justification. 

The  import  of  the.book  grows  clearer  in  Part  IV,  the  first  two  chapters  of 
which  treat  of  the  necessity,  nature  and  efficacy  of  the  Cross.    Here  we  see 
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tlie  flonoent rated  affect  of  the  antbor^s  own  critical  apd  eTolulianarj  pm- 
OOHOeptloDB.  Christ 'd  aufferinga  be  re^rds  as  necessarj,  not  to  '^  propitiate'^ 
God  or  to  expiate  or  "  atone  for  aiixs*^*  They  were  rii^riouBt  DOt  because 
Christ  sufitered  the  puaishment  of  Sin  In  the  sinner^s  steady  bat  He  sobered 
In  obedieace  to  the  will  of  the  Father  in  order  to  manifest  that  ^*  Holy  Love 
which  God  is,^^  and  in  order  to  impress  upon  men^a  minds  the  great  ^^  evil 
and  evil-desert  of  sin.'^  The  sufferings  of  Christ,  though  includijig  all  the 
bittertLeas  of  real  punisbmenti  were  not  and  could  not  be  ''  penal,'*  for  Christ 
was  fiulass  in  His  person.  Not ''  anythlDg  la  the  nature  of  God  demanded 
the  sinner's  death/'  We  believe  that  ^*  no  abstract  Divine  Justice''  de- 
manded it,  but  we  are  equally  of  the  opinion  that  no  abstract  *'  Holy  Love" 
demanded  it.  The  author  refiects  upon  anthropomorphic  views;  but  bis 
whole  position  would  Und  wholeaome  correction  from  a  more  complete 
regard  for  the  implications  of  a  truly  psychological  and  Scriptural  authropo- 
morphism*  This  is  a  fundamental  Lack  of  most  philosophy  and  theology 
when  dominated  by  the  evolutionary  idea.  The  view  of  God  here  presented 
is  totally  inadequate.  We  find  difficulty  in  giving  meaning  to  the  author^s 
inctdetital  use  of  the  word  ''justice  ^'  as  belonging  to  God  at  all,  also  to  his 
frequent  use  of  the  words  ''  d mr  "  and  '*  desBrt  "when  speaking  of  Christ's 
sufferings  and  the  netting  forth  of  the  -  ^  penalty  due''  to  or  deserved  by  sin. 
Of  course,  we  are  prepared  for  a  thoroughgoing  moral  influence  theory  of 
the  eUlcacy  of  the  Cro^,  which  is  elaborated  in  the  succeeding  chapters,  in 
which  the  author's  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  exhibited  as  a 
spirit  of  Holy  Love  and  Self -Sacrifice  hlMng  men's  hearts  in  view  of  Christ's 
sufferings  on  the  Cross,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  cany  forward  the  conflict 
over  the  animal  nature  and  sel fish □  ess  and  also  to  endure  the  sufferings 
whlcbf  apart  from  ain,  are  necessarily  incident  to  our  existence-  Fart  IV 
only  unfolds  further  the  author's  views  of  Sin,  Man^s  Original  Estate,  the 
Fall,  Death,  Resurrection,  Spiritual  Life  and  ^Second  Advent,  which  are 
just  those  that  our  evolutionary  theologies  have  made  familiar. 

We  close  the  book  with  the  feeling  that  while  the  author's  splendid  emphasis 
of  the /act  of  the  Cross  Is  timely,  we  must  say  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while 
to  try,  from  the  author's  premises,  to  build  up  a  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  the 
Cross.  We  must  have  a  Scripture  before  we  can  have  a  Scripture  Doctrine. 
Furthermore,  the  perusal  of  the  book  as  a  whole,  and  especially  the  latter 
part  of  it,  only  impresses  us  the  more  that  the  term  *' evolution'*  is  very 
rangy.  We  are  reminded  of  the  question  recently  asked  by  a  prominent 
professor  of  biology, ''  What  is  evolution  anyway?**  Whatever  it  is,  and 
whatever  its  value  in  the  sphere  of  certain  sciences,  we  grow  more  convinced 
that  the  speclOc  problems  of  philosophy  and  theology  remain  just  what  they 
were. 

OiwoAa,  D.  E.  Jmkkins. 


GoDSDiENST  EW  GoDGELEERDHEiD.  Rede  gehouden  bijde  aanvaarding 
van  het  Hoogleeraarsambt  In  de  Theologie  aan  de  Vrije  Universiteit  te 
Amsterdam,  op  Woensdag  17  Dec.  1902,  door  Dn  H,  Bavinck.  8vo, 
pp,  58,    Wageuingen  :  19(»2. 

Het  Object  ber  Ambteltjke  Yakkeh*   Rede  gehouden  bij  de  aanvaar- 

ding  van  het  Hoogleeraarsambt  in  de  Theologie  aan  de  Vrije  Universiteit 
te  Amsterdam,  op  Dondterdag  18  D^,  1902,  door  P,  Biestervelb. 
8vo,  pp.  63,    Wageningen :  1902* 

These  two  inaugural  addresses,  covering  together  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pages,  mark  an  epoch  in  the  hiatory  of  the  Free  Churches  of  Holland. 
It_ls  wholly  impossible  for  our  readers  in  America  to  get  a  correct  impres- 
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sion  of  the  significance  of  this  installation  of  two  widely  known  professors  of 
the  theological  school  at  Kampen,  in  the  Free  University  of  Amsterdam^ 
apparently  a  case  of  robbing  Peter  to  help  Paul—withont  an  introductory 
historical  note.  The  liberation  of  the  Dutch  Church  began  with  the  secession 
of  1884,  when  a  considerable  number  of  members  of  the  Established  Church 
broke  with  the  '^  Besturen,"  the  unhistorical  governing  bodies  of  the  State 
Church,  saddled  upon  her  back  by  the  law  of  1816.  Its  leaders  were  a  few 
earnest  men,  young  in  the  ministry  and  without  exception  with  no  renown. 
These  seceders  from  the  start  lacked  a  trained  ministry.  The  original,  uni- 
versity-bred leaders  were  swamped 'by  the  hastily  prepared  pastors,  mostly 
men  who  under  Art.  YIII  of  the  Dordtrechtian  Church-order  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  sacred  office.  But  what  was  done  under  the  stress  of  circum- 
stances could  not  fail  to  leave  its  impress  on  the  later  development  of  the 
Church.  Science  was  at  a  low  estimate  among  the  seceders  for  many  decades, 
and  their  theology  was  unscientific.  When,  therefore,  the  Seminary  at  Kam- 
pen was  organized  in  1854  it  was  from  the  start  committed  to  a  tendency  and 
to  views  which  were  not  easily  eradicated.  And  not  till  the  advent  at  Kam- 
pen of  Dr.  H.  Bavinck,  some  twenty  years  ago,  did  its  teaching  lay  any 
claim  to  the  term  scientt/Zc.  He  made  Kampen  famous  and  his  Dogmatics 
is  perhaps  the  most  up-to-date  system  of  Reformed  Theology  in  print.  His 
colleague,  Biesterveld,  became  professor  at  Kampen,  in  the  Practical 
branches,  eight  years  ago,  and  from  the  very  beginning  secured  an  enviable 
position  and  made  himself  known  through  many  technical  publications, 
some  of  which  are  of  more  than  ordinary  value. 

These  two  men  formed  the  intellectual  backbone  of  Kampen.  Meanwhile 
the  University  of  Amsterdam  was  organized  in  1880.  From  its  very  origin 
its  theological  faculty  preponderated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  really  a 
school  for  theology  rather  than  a  university  in  the  accepted  sense.  But  it 
did  not  possess  the  jus  promovendi  for  the  pulpits  of  the  State  Church  and 
thus  a  unique  situation  was  created.  The  strain  finally  became  intolerable, 
and  when  the  church  of  Amsterdam,  following  the  lead  of  Dr.  Kuyper, 
broke  with  the  ^^  Besturen,"  a  second  exodus  from  the  Established  Church 
began  in  1885,  which  called  itself  the  ^'  Doleantie  "  (doleo),  and  assumed  for- 
midable proportions.  Dr.  Kuyper  was  its  acknowledged  chief  and  he  was 
the  main  instrument  in  bringing  about  the  compact]  of  1892,  by  which  the 
older  "Christian  Reformed  Church"  (1834)  and  the  "Doleantie"  (1886) 
united  under  the  new  name,  "  Gereformeerde  Kerken  van  Nederland."  A 
condition  of  this  pact  was  the  maintenance  of  the  Kampen  school  as  "  the 
theological  school  of  the  Churches."  To  Amsterdam  the  science  of  the 
ology  was  committed,  to  Kampen  the  practical  theological  training  needed 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  This  was  not  stated,  but  it  was  practically 
the  case. 

As  might  have  been  imagined,  this  ^'  pact "  of  1892  from  the  very  first 
became  a  bone  of  contention  in  the  Churches.  Each  school  had  a  distinct 
tendency,  a  distinct  view  of  theology,  a  distinct  view  of  the  relation 
between  the  school  and  the  Church.  The  older  school  was  practical,  the 
younger  scholastic ;  the  one  did  not  claim  the  jus  promovendi  which,  as  a 
technical  training  school,  it  could  not  exercise,  the  other  exercised  this  right 
and  pointed  with  pride  to  its  titled  men.  Dr.  Kuyper  taught  several  unac- 
customed phases  of  Reformed  doctrines,  which  were  in  part  logical  deduc- 
tions, in  part  reproductions  of  teachings  of  older  Reformed  theologians,  but 
which  from  the  start  stampeded  some  of  the  older  Kampen  men.  These 
views  mainly  touched  on  Soteriology  and  Sacramentology,  and  were  in  part 
founded  in  Dr.  Kuyper^s  Supralapsarianism.  Students  of  Kampen  found  it 
easier  to  enter  German  schools  for  their  degree  than  that  of  Amsterdam. 
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Two  dmtJnct  types  of  ministers  iK^eie  thus  created  who  were  mutually 
antagonistic :  and  alt  true  frieDdfi  of  the  ^*  Reformed  Churches  ^'  sood  saw 
that  unfty  of  education  was  the  condUif>  Bint  qmx  non  of  the  permaoent  sue- 
cess  of  the  union.  Dr,  Bavinck  began  to  direct  an  agitation  Id  this  duec- 
tioD  more  than  seven  years  ago;  Dr.  Kuyper  and  he^  however,  worked  at 
cnms-pur poses,  and  the  ''  plan  of  union  ^^  proposed  by  Br*  Bavinck  was 
defeated. 

But  the  agitation  oontbned  and  finally^  last  year,  de6nite  plans  were  mads 
by  I  he  two  faculties,  and  the  '^  Concept  Act  ^'  of  1302  was  bom.  This  wa^ 
presented,  in  a  modiSed  form,  to  the  Synod  of  Amhem  last  summer  by  two 
meDibers  of  the  faculty  of  Amsterdam  and  two  of  Xampen,  while  it  bore 
the  uame  of  Jyt.  Bavinck,  It  was  carried  by  a  two-tldrds  majority  \  but  the 
attitude  of  the  minority  was  so  hostile  that  the  decislou  of  the  Synod  was 
not  enforced,  through  fear  of  secession*  i^ince  then  the  piirties  have  driftt^d 
further  apart  fmd  signs  of  an  ultimate  separation  of  the  two  factions,  as 
separate  Churches,  are  not  watiting. 

Profs.  BavtDck  and  BiesterveM  found  their  position  at  Kampen  untenable 
and  neut  over  to  the  Free  University,  taking  a  large  Dumber  of  students 
with  them.  The  vacancies  were  at  once  filled  by  the  Curators,  against  the 
protests  of  many  of  their  own  numl>er  and  of  numeroua  individuals,  churches 
and  eta^aes,  which  called  for  a  new  synod  to  carry  out  the  decision  of  the 
Synod  of  Am  hem.  The  present  situation  is  fraught  with  great  danger.  It 
was  under  these  conditions  Br*  Bavinck  and  his  coOeague,  Biesterveld,  ware 
installed  at  Anii^terdam. 

Theaddrej^of  Dr.  Baviuck  is  characterized  by  his  usual  masterly  sweep 
and  evident  familiarity  with  the  entire  field  of  tlieology. 

In  the  choice  of  his  subject,  Religion  and  Thwhgyt  he  calls  attention  ta 
one  of  the  most  important  encyclopsodic  questlous  of  the  day.  Amidst  the 
fog  of  prevailing  ideas,  as  to  their  Interrelation,  Dr.  Bavinck's  statement 
shines  brilliantly,  like  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude*  Here  ia  a  man  who 
boldly  throws  down  the  gaunllet  aud  dares  any  one  to  pick  it  up.  The  dis- 
cussion opens  up  the  question  of  the  scientific  character  of  theology,  ita 
demand  to  be  recoguized  as  a  science,  its  relation  to  the  Church,  etc* 

Dr,  Bavinck  reviews  the  aspect  of  science  under  pagan  aud  Christian  ana* 
pices  and  shows  that  the  true  emancipation  of  science  dates  from  the  Benais* 
sanee  with  its  positive  and  negative  effects.  Very  lucidly  ia  shown  the  futil- 
ity of  the  attempt  to  convert  theology  to  a  mere  "  science  of  religion," 

The  older  view  of  religion  postulates  the  existence  of  God  aud  his  revel a^ 
tion  to  men,  and  the  object  of  the  science  of  theology,  under  this  older  view^ 
was  tlic  knowledge  of  God  thus  obtaiued.  But  the  newer  view  of  religion 
denies  these  postulates.  Doubt  has  became  the  source  of  knowledge.  The 
center  of  gravity  has  changed  from  tlie  objective  to  the  subjective,  Kant 
denied  the  possibility  of  knfmnnQ  God,  and  Sciileiermacher  made  of  religion 
something  wholly  sui>jective;  faith  is  a  human  tieed,  not  a  divine  demand. 
Thus  the  views  of  tlieology  were  radically  changed.  Under  the  older  view  it 
was  a  scientific  arrangement  of  the  teachings  of  Scripture.  Under  the  newer 
view  it  w^as  compelled  to  exchauge  the  knowledge  of  God  for  that  of  reli- 
gion itself  and  became  tlie  science  of  comparative  religion.  The  Churcii  and 
its  theology,  the  Hcriptures,  the  symbols,  Christ  himself  even  were  all  gradu- 
ally eliudnated  from  the  new  field.  But  the  results  of  this  attempt  were 
dlflapimintlng  and  destnictive,  both  in  the  schools  aud  in  the  Church,  and 
an  intolerable  condition  was  created,  satisfactory  neither  to  Science  nor  to 
the  Church,  The  radicals  sought  to  solve  the  matter  by  simply  eliminating 
theology  from  the  circle  of  the  sciences ;  the  utilitarians,  by  making  a  com* 
promise  and  a  division,— thus  Bernouille  distinguishes  between  a  strictly 
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scientific  and  an  official  ecclesiastical  theology.  But  neither  solution  solved 
the  problem ;  they  proved  failures  both  from  the  scientific  and  from  the 
ecclesiastical  standpoint.  The  conception  of  theology  as  a  history  of  religion 
must,  therefore,  give  way  to  that  of  the  Christian  historical  standpoint. 

Dr.  Bavinck  having  thus  disposed  of  the  newer  view  of  religion  and  theol- 
ogy^ turns  to  the  consideration  of  the  older  view  of  theology  as  a  science  of 
the  knowledge  of  God,  as  revealed  in  Christ.  All  science,  as  we  kn6w  it,  is 
founded  in  Christian  postulates  and  suppositions.  But  Christianity  claims 
to  be  absolute.  It  cannot  prove  itself  to  the  unbeliever ;  it  demands  the 
obedience  of  faith,  and  before  it  can  reveal  itself  it  must  lift  the  believer  to 
its  own  plane.  Now  the  two  principia  of  true  religion  are  the  Word  and 
the  Spirit,  the  first  for  teaching,  the  last  for  illumination.  Dr.  Bavinck 
meets  the  objections  of  unbelief  by  postulating  that  no  science  demands  uni- 
versal acceptance,  and  that  its  scientific  character  is  not  invalidated  because 
all  do  not  agree  as  to  its  claims.  In  all  true  science  there  is  room  for  subjec- 
tivity.  No  demand  should,  therefore,  be  made  of  theology  which  is  not 
equally  made  of  the  other  sciences. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  indicate  plainly  the  difference  between  the- 
ology and  religion.  The  latter  has  the  facts,  the  former  the  searching  after 
their  reasons;  here  is  the  vshats  there  the  why.  The  task  of  the  theologian 
is  therefore  an  endless  one.  Religion  and  theology  stand  side  by  side  ;  they 
never  may  antagonize  each  other,  they  may  never  be  confounded.  They  are 
indispensable  to  each  other.  Religion  is  immutable;  theology  changes, 
because  it  is  in  contact  with  the  endless  changes  of  the  ages.  One  can, 
therefore,  never  speak  of  an  ahsoluJU  theology.  And  on  account  of  this  con- 
tact, and  by  reason  of  its  limitation,  all  scientific  theology  must  be  confes- 
sional, for  theology  can  never  rise  above  faith.  Religion  is  the  element 
which  animates  all  theology,  and  in  so  far  only  can  one  be  a  true  Christian 
theologian  as  he  speaks  from  and  through  God.  **  To  study  theology  is  a 
holy  work,  a  priestly  service  in  the  house  of  God.  It  is  religion  itself,  a 
worship  of  God  in  his  temple,  a  dedication  of  mind  and  heart  to  the  glory 
of  his  name." 

The  second  oration,  that  of  Prof.  Biesterveld,  is  less  comprehensive  in 
scope.  Hfe  treats  of  the  Official  {Fraciical)  Branches  of  Theology.  This  sub- 
ject was  chosen  because  for  eight  years  it  was  the  branch  which  he  taught 
at  Kampen,  although  at  Amsterdam  New  Testament  Exegesis  is  also 
entrusted  to  him. 

The  historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  what  we  call  Practical  Theol- 
ogy, given  by  the  author,  is  extremely  interesting.  He  begins  with  the 
Fathers  and  traces  the  path  of  this  part  of  theological  science  through 
mediseval  theology.  In  the  period  of  the  Reformation  the  Speculative 
branches  of  theology  were  not  separated  from  the  Practical.  Hyperius  of 
Marburg  and  Zipperus  of  Herbom  were  the  only  exceptions.  Yoetius, 
the  great  Dutch  theologian,  assigns  to  the  Practical  branches  their  own 
scientific  place,  but  after  him  all  development  ceases.  The  Lutheran  theo- 
logians have  almost  universally  denied  their  scientific  character.  Schleiei^ 
macher  defended  it  and  defined  its  position,  but  his  efforts  were  a  failure 
and  did  not  even  fit  into  his  own  encyclopaedic  system.  Nor  could  this  be 
otherwise,  since  his  theology  lost  itself  in  ecclesiology.  Nitzsch  defined 
Practical  theology  as  '^  the  self -consciousness  of  the  Church  in  relation  to 
its  duties."  In  Germany,  in  our  day,  the  scientific  character  of  the  Practi" 
cal  branches  is  universally  denied,  as  is  proven  by  a  rapid  review  of  the  most 
recent  and  generally  disappointing  efforts  in  their  dhrection. 

The  author  then  maintains  the  position  taken  by  Dr.  Kuyper,  in  his 
Encyclopcedia  of  Sacred  Theology,    This  finds  the  object  and  principium 
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dividendi  in  tbe  office  as  a  divine  institatfon  in  the  Church ,  and  givea  to  the 
Fractical  hranches  the  name  of  ''  3Ae  Diaconiological  Group ^^^  by  the  side 
of  the  Siicra  Scriptura^  the  Eccksia  and  the  Dogma,  Tbe  Old  Testament 
had  its  ^^  munera  extraorffinarta '^— patriarchs^  prophets,  John  the  Baptist; 
and  also  its  '^-muntra  ardmarta  "— the  priesthood.  The  New  Testament 
has  the^diaconate^  presbyterlate,  pastorate.  The  author  then  unfolds  the 
official  eharacter  of  these  "  munera  "  of  the  Kew  Testament* 

In  asaigniDg  this  place  to  the  Fractical  branches^  the  author  maintains 
their  scientific  character  and  sees  the  way  open  for  a  clear  systematic 
arrangement;  moreover  the  correct  name  is  thus  assigned  to  these  branches. 
He  follows  Dr.  Koyper  in  styliDg  them  the  Diaconktlogical  branches,  from 
AmKtma.  But  in  choosing  thii  name-j  Profi  BiesterveM  is  fully  aware  **  that 
Be  formed  theology  binds  itself  to  a  debt  of  honor  to  develop  this  field  of 
scientiflo  research  aud  arraogement,  which  practically  lies  entirely  fallow*^^ 
This  conception  of  the  Practical  hranches  will  bring  an  increased  valua- 
tion of  the  oJIice  of  the  ministry.  This  office  is  flnalJy  sketched  In  all  ita 
beariaga,  and  for  this  office  no  preparation  can  be  too  thorough.  He  who 
holds  it  and  exercises  its  functions  must  first  of  all  be  a  converted  man, 
but  besides  that  he  must  have  high  intellectual  altainments  i,  be  must  be  a 
thorough  student  of  the  Scriptures^  a  man  of  esthetic  spirit  and  a  preacher* 

Both  these  orations  close  with  the  customary  and  to  us  somewhat  formal 
and  tedious  special  addresses  to  various  dignitaries,  membera  of  the  Cnra- 
torlum,  colleagues,  students,  etc*  Their  careful  reading,  however,  con- 
vinces us  of  their  extraordiHarily  high  character,  their  freedom  from  heated 
referetices  to  the  bitter  struggle  from  which  they  are  bom,  and  of  the  emi- 
nent fltaess  of  the  men  for  the  chairs  they  are  to  occupy  In  the  Free  Uni- 
versity, which  may  well  be  congratulated  on  the  acquisition  of  two  such 
talented  theologians  among  its  corps  of  professors^ 

JEToHand,  Midi.  Henry  E.  Ddsker* 

Seh&t,  WELCH  KIN  Mensch  1  Drei  Vorttage  iiber  die  Person  Jesu,  von 
Lic»  Eknst  Cremsr,  a*  o*  Prof*  der  Theologie  in  Marburg*  Braun- 
schweig  und  Leipzig:  Hellmuth  WoUermann,  1902.    Pp*  iii,  91. 

Prof.  Cremer  gives  us  three  addresses  delivered  in  Braunschweig  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Union,  in  November,  1901. 

These  addresses  are  not  upon  what  is  tecimically  knowu  as  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Person  of  Christ,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  title.  They  are  au 
attempt  to  exhibit  the  evidence  for  the  Divinity  of  Christ*  Since  the 
appearance  of  Prot  Haraack's  book.  What  is  OhrUliamti/^  there  have  been 
a  vast  number  of  replies^  most  of  them  bibiico'theologlcal  In  character,  and 
many  of  them  directed  chiefly  against  the  section  entitled  **  The  Gospel  and 
the  Son  of  God,  or  the  Cbristologlcal  Question, '*  This  little  hook  is  not  a 
reply  to  Prof*  Ilamack,  but,  as  the  author  tella  us  in  the  Preface,  was 
occasioned  by  the  tiook  by  Prof*  Wernle,  entitled  Bis  Anfdnge  misertr 
BtUgion,  Prof*  Wernle  defended  what  our  author  styles  **  the  modern  Gos- 
per'  as  being  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Himself,  a&d  attempted  to  show  how  the 
beliefs  of  the  apostles  about  Jesus  arose. 

The  first  address  is  entitled  *'  Was  Jeaus  a  Child  of  His  Time?*'  Here 
the  author  endeavors  to  show  that  Christ  cannot  be  understood  as  the  pro- 
duct of  hia  age,  since  he  aUinds  in  a  relation  of  opposition  to  his  own  time, 
and,  in  fact,  to  all  times*  He  stands  in  opposition  to  human  limitations  in 
general,  and  to  sin  in  particular.  Jesus  arouses  in  sinful  men  just  that 
opposition  ivhich  the  holy  God  arouses  and  which  God  only  can  arouse.  The 
conclusion  is  that  Christ  is  divine. 
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The  second  address  is  entitled  "  The  Jesus  of  the  Three  First  Evangelists 
and  of  Paul."    Its  aim  is  to  show  that  the  Christ  of  the  synoptists  is  essen- 
tially the  same  crucitied  and  risen  Redeemer  as  the  Christ  of  Paul.    Just  at 
this  point  we  must  confess  to  some  confusion  of  mind  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  book.    It  might  appear  as  if  in  the  first  address  the  question 
was  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  '^  apologetics,"  and  in  the  second 
address  from  that  of  ^^ biblical  theology."    And  this  is  to  a  large  degree 
true,  if  regard  is  bad  to  the  main  contents  of  the  addresses.    But  when  we 
look  more  closely,  it  would  seem  that  the  first  address  was  intended  to  show 
how  ^'  He  (Jesus)  lays  bare  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,"  and  in  the  second 
address'^ how  He  (Jesus)  promises  the  satisfaction  of  our  highest  need" 
(p.  31).    And  of  course  either  the  biblico-theological  standpoint  or  that  of 
^'  apologetics  "  might  have  been  maintained  throughout  each  address.    As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  first  address  is  largely  from  the  standpoint  of 
'^  apologetics,"  and  the  second  from  that  of  ^'biblical  theology."    In  this 
second  address.  Prof.  Cremer  studies  the  Jesus  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  in 
order  to  show  that  Christ  is  there  represented  as  the  one  upon  whom  alone 
depends  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  forgiveness  of  sin, 
salvation  from  judgment  and  entrance  into  the  kingdom ;  and  that  He  is 
this  because  of  his  Cross  and  Resurrection.    From  this  the  author  con- 
cludes that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Jesus  of  the  synoptists  is  the  Jesus 
of  Paul ;  and  also  no  doubt  that  Jesus  claimed  equality  with  God.    In 
this  section  the  author  makes  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  relation  of 
the  synoptic  teaching  to  that  of  Paul  and  on  the  purpose  of  the  synoptists. 
He  dismisses  with  a  few  remarks  the  view  that  would  set  up  a  contradic- 
tion between  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  and  that  of  the  apostles.    He  remarks  on 
the  *'  credulity  "  of  his  opponents  who  could  not  believe  in  the  Incarna- 
tion, but  could  easily  believe  that  Christianity  was  started  by  men  who  were 
so  lacking  in  the  *^  sense  for  truth  "  that  they  could  gradually  deify  a  man. 
We  quite  agree  with  Prof.  Cremer  in  these  remarks.    We  also  agree  with 
him  that  the  most  effective  reply  to  one  who  holds  that  the  Gospel  as  pro- 
claimed by  Jesus  is  a  Christless  Gospel,  while  that  of  the  apostles  is  Christo- 
centric,  would  be  to  show  that  he  had  not  read  the  Synoptic  Gospels  aright. 
This  is  what  Prof.  Cremer  has  done.    This  is  what  has  been  equally  well 
done  by  K.  Schmidt  in  a  recent  number  of  the  New  Kirchliche  Zeitsehrift 
(No.  12, 1902).    But  sometimes  an  opinion  by  reason  of  its  very  persistence 
must  be  met  and  answered  in  every  possible  way.    We  may,  then,  not  only 
urge  that  those  who  hold  this  theory  have  not  done  full  justice  to  the  Jesus 
of  the  synoptists;  we  may  also  point  out  the  falsity  of  the  antithesis  in 
question.    We  may  ask,  for  example,  what  Jesus  have  we  at  all  save  Him 
whom  the  apostles  give  us  ?    What  do  we  know  of  the  *'  Gospel  as  he  pro- 
claimed it,"  save  from  the  apostles  ?    Why,  then,  are  we  to  give  more  cre- 
dence to  Matthew  than  to  Paul  ?    Wha*  are  we  to  do  when  we  find  that  the 
authority  of  Jesus  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  apostles  whom  He  commis- 
sioned as  authoritative  teachers  ?    Such  questions,  however,  may  probably 
with  justice  be  said  to  lie  outside  the  scope  of  the  rather  brief  address  em- 
bodied in  this  little  book.    Prof.  Cremer  succeeds  in  his  aim,  t.e.,  to  show 
the  Christocentric  character  of  the  teaching  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.    And 
if  hid  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  given  in  the  technical  language  of 
biblical  theology,  so  as  to  discriminate  between  the  kingdom-idea  in  its 
abstract  and  concrete,  and  in  its  spiritual  and  eschatological  uses,  this  too 
must  be  laid  to  the  brevity  and  purpose  of  the  book. 

The  third  address  is  entitled  "  The  Jesus  of  John."  This  is  even  shorter 
than  the  second  and  still  more  popular  in  character.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
expect  even  an  outline  of  the  Christology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.    There  is 
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not  attempted  even  a  iunimarj  of  the  teachlnff  of  the  great  Chriatclogical 
discourses.  The  author  presents  Id  a  sympathetic  and  attractive  maEner 
the  ** divine  mnj^ty  "  of  Jesus^  showing  how  it  roots  in  the  synoptist  teach- 
ing as  being  the  majesty  of  the  Saviour,  aud  Imw  it  goes  beyond  the  synop- 
list  teach  iDg  in  set  ting  forth  more  clearly  the  ^^  eternal  relations  ^'  of  Jesu.^. 
Prof.  Cremer  closes  his  little  book  with  a  short  *^ Supplement''  on  the 
**  twelve-year-oM  Jesus  ''in  Lulie  ii.  4l-dSL 
Princeton,  C.  W,  Hodoe, 


2T^e  Formaiicn  of  Christian  Character^  A.  Contribution  to  Individual 
Christian  Ethics.  By  W.  Hi.  Bruce,  D-D,,  Author  of  Tk€  Ethics  of  the  Old 
TeBtamenL  Edinburgh :  T,  &  T.  Clark,  38  George  8t.,  1903.  Imported  by 
Ch arl es  Sc li b uer *a  So ns ,  New  York ,  8 vo ,  pp.  x v i ,  3*J9,  Fr ice ,  S L 75  n e t — 
**  The  importance  of  this  subject  is  so  great,''  writes  Br*  Bruce,  "  that  the 
author  may  h©  forgiven  if  lie  says  that  it  hm  lieen  the  chief  motive  that 
ind  uced  him  to  write  this  vol  ume*  1 1  Is  here  that  the  present  weakuess  of  the 
Christian  Church  Is  found.  It  is  in  the  discovery  of  the  true  cause  of  this 
weakness  that  the  hope  of  her  recovery  lies.  The  auiyect  might  well  occupy 
tlie  attention  of  our  Convocations  and  Congresses^  of  our  Synods  and  General 
Assemblies,  not  less  than  it  hi  led  the  minds  of  the  apostles  and  guides  of  the 
early  Christian  Church.  Well  did  they  know  that  it  was  the  force  of  Chris- 
tian character,  cultured  and  strengthened  through  the  mhiistry  of  the  Holv 
Spirit  I  that  gave  such  inherent  power  to  the  Apostolic  Church  in  its  contest 
with  the  gross  poUutioii  of  heathendom.'* 

Such  tkeing  our  author^s  conception  of  his  work,  we  are  not  surprised  that 
his  discussion  is  marked  by  clearness,  earnestness  atid  practical  aim. 
Though  seldom  origiual,  he  is  throughout  master  of  his  subject;  aud  he  so 
presents  it  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  that  the  most  rapid  must  feel  its 
importance,  and  that  no  one  except  the  unwilling  could  fail  to  be  heli)Gd  in 
the  supreme  task  of  character-building. 

Unlike  I>r,  Bnice's  earlier  and  very  valuable  volumn  on  The  Etliies  of  t/ie 
Old  Ttstittnent,  this  book  is  systematic  rather  than  Biblical  in  its  method. 
After  an  iotroductory  chapter  and  an  "historical  review"  of  Christian 
Ethics,  he  discusses,  **  What  is  Character?"  '*  Character  as  Affected  by 
Sin,"  the  *'  Genesis  of  Christian  Ciiaracter,"  ''  Christ  the  lienewer  of  Char- 
acter," **  Progress  in  Chriatian  Life,"  **  Temperance  or  Self-Control," 
**  The  Temperaments  and  Temper,"  **  Self-Preservation,"  *''  Christian  Culture 
of  Self,  or  Sdf* Development,"  the  '*  Culture  of  the  Mind,"  the  '*  Culture  of 
the  Emotions,"  U*e  "  Culture  of  Conscience,"  the  ''  Training  of  the  Will," 
"  Qualities  of  Chriatian  Character,"  '*  The  Power  of  Habit,"  **Tbe  Spiritual 
Power." 

By  character  the  author  understands  '*  a  certain  type  of  selfhood,  a  moral 
and  spiritual  ideal,  which  the  man  who  is  environed  has  clearly,  or  at  least 
consciously,  tiert-eived,"  It  is  *'  the  moralized  self " ;  aud  it  embraces  "  all 
one's  natural  and  instinctive  affections,  all  his  mental  and  moral  endow- 
meutB,  his  whole  frame  of  mind,  temper  and  disposition,  from  which  he  acts 
in  one  manner  rather  than  in  another. "  Hence,  it  cannot  be  explained  by 
heredity;  it  should  not  be  confounded  with  temperament;  and  it  is  more 
than  nature.  It  includes,  above  all,  ^*  a  choice,  a  sHikd  habit  or  htfd  of 
icilV^  It**  tiikesup  the  raw  material  of  nature  and  temperament,  and  it 
weaves  these  into  the  strong,  well-knit  texture  of  a  fully  moralized  man- 
hood." The  Christian  type  of  character  or  selfhood  has  its  ideal  in  Christ. 
In  consequence  of  the  effect  of  sin  we  cannot  of  ourselves  realise  this  ideal. 
"Man  has  been  unhinged  by  evil  in  the  focal  point  of  his  being,"  Christian 
morality,  consequently « is  rooted  in  tiie  Christian  religion*    Christian  char- 
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acter  is  possible  only  because  of  Christ's  atoning  work  for  us,  and  its  only 
genesis  is  in  the  regenerating  work  of  His  Spirit.  And  Christian  morality  is 
the  legitimate,  the  necessary,  fruit  of  saving  faith.  *^  Forgiveness  is  a 
means  to  an  end."  Justification  is  in  order  to  sanctification.  The  latter 
involves  self-control.  Every  thought,  every  disposition,  everything  in  us, 
must  be  ^^  brought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ " ;  and  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  it  must  be  cut  off.  But  sanctification  is  not  essentially 
destructive.  It  may  have  to  cut  off  much  for  the  sake  of  the  whole,  but  its 
aim  is  to  conserve  the  wliole  as  far  as  possible  in  its  integrity.  Hence  arise 
tlie  duties  of  self-preservation  and  of  self-respect.  ''  Modern  tendencies  "  in 
social  life  and  in  education  must  not  be  allowed  to  injure  originality.  Nay, 
the  whole  self— body,  mind,  emotions,  conscience,  will— must  be  developed 
after  the  ideal  of  Christ  and  for  His  sake.  If  this  is  to  be  done,  the  practical 
teachings  of  physiology,  psychology  and  ethics  claim  attention ;  and  the  best 
proof  of  this  is  the  variety  and  the  importance  of  the  suggestions  which  a 
master  like  our  author  derives  from  them.  What,  then,  are  the  ^'  salient 
qualities  "  of  the  character  which  he  would  thus  teach  us  and  inspire  us  to 
build  ?  He  recognizes  them  as  '*  prompt  obedience  to  the  divine  will,'* 
**  constancy,"  "  consistency,"  '*  simplicity  "  ;  and  he  finds  in  habit  and  in 
the  Holy  Spirit  the  *^  powers  "  necessary  to  their  attainment.  These  two 
are  not  in  opposition.  Each  has  its  use,  and  the  one  may  and  should  help 
the  other.  Habit  may  make  the  practice  of  virtue  easy  and  even  congenial, 
and  often  it  is  only  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  we  can  form  a  good 
habit.  On  the  other  hand,  character  tends  to  run  into  rigidity ;  and  when 
it  is  fixed,  freedom  is  destroyed  and  morality  becomes  impossible.  The 
antinomy  here  implied  can  be  resolved  only  by  religion.  If  freedom  and 
habit  are  contradictory,  freedom  and  grace  are  perfectly  consistent.  '*A 
living  faith  in  Christ  transforms  the  law  of  love  into  the  love  of  law." 
^'  The  Christian  habit  of  virtue,  the  habitually  virtuous  Christian  life,  is  not 
bondage  to  law  " ;  it  is  rather  ^'  the  embodiment  of  freedom,"  and  thus  the 
perfection  of  morality.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  *^  if  any  man  is  in  Christ, 
he  is  a  new  creature."  He  has  received  ''  power  from  on  high  "  such  that 
every  one  of  his  right  habits  becomes  an  habitual  choice.  This  power  is  that 
of  the  ascended  and  glorified  God-man  Himself.  '^  He  is  not  only  pleading 
for  us  in  heaven,  but  He  is  with  us  and  in  us  on  earth,'**  By  His  Holy 
Spirit  He  lives  in  every  Christian  man  and  makes  him  a  free  manifestation 
of  His  power.  The  Holy  Spirit  effects  this  "  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  truth,"  and  **  the  truth  through  which  He  mainly  works  is  composed  of 
the  facts  of  revelation."  Our  part  then  is  to  see  that  these  truths  have  their 
normal  effect  in  us ;  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
yield  our  will  to  His  counsel,  and  our  heart  to  His  occupancy."  We  should 
''seek  to  have  the  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  naturaliud  in  ws,  so  that  our 
character  may  be  the  genuine  product  of  a  Spirit-possessed  soul."  We 
should  wait  in  the  performance  of  every  known  duty  that  we  may  be 
endued  with  "  power  from  on  high  " ;  and  if  this  be  our  attitude,  we  may 
and  should  expect  to  be  able  to  "  do  all  things  in  Christ  which  strengtheneth 
us."    Such  is  the  possibility  of  Christian  life  in  Christian  character. 

On  this  admirable  discussion,  thus  most  imperfectly  outlined,  we  would, 
passing  over  purely  philosophical  difficulties,  venture  only  the  following 
criticisms : 

Specially  fine,  on  the  one  hand,  is  its  position  with  reference  to  environ- 
ment, nationality,  heredity,  in  a  word,  the  influences  that  affect  character. 
The  power  of  these  is  recognized  and  clearly  described  ;  but  they  are  never 
regarded,  as  so  often  in  present-day  ethics,  as  omnipotent.  We  may  and 
should  control  them  more  than  they  can  modify  us.    They  are  materials 
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tiiat  we  build  into  character;  they  are  not  the  elements  of  which  character 
j9  made  up.  We  are  eeH-determining  beings ;  we  need  not  be  ttie  products  of 
cireu  to  stances. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  precisely  in  connection  with  this  the  chief  ^eel- 
lence  of  this  work  that  iU  main,  and  probably  ita  only  serious,  defect 
appears.  The  author  seemB  to  hold  to  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  what  Js 
called  ^Hhe  self  determination  of  the  wlll.^^  That  is,  he  distingni3hea 
between  the  self  as  will  and  the  self  as  character,  and  in  the  last  analysis  he 
conceives  of  the  latter  as  the  result  of  the  former*  His  own  language  is 
(p*  40) :  ''  Character  is  a  man's  self ;  yet  we  can  never  systematize  the  whole 
of  the  raw  matertal  of  disposition  and  temperament  into  character ;  so  that 
to  the  end  character  and  self  are  never  quite  coincident*  There  will  remain 
underg:round  longings  and  appetites  that  have  not  been  conquered  by  the 
habituated  self.  In  the  nature  of  the  most  depraved  these  have  sprung  up 
and  made  reformation  possible^  as  the  biographies  of  John  Bunyaa  and 
John  Newton  prove,  and  even  an  Apostle  Peter  surprised  bis  friends  by  bis 
sadden  qnailing  before  a  woman's  question,*'  If  this  means,  as  from  the 
expressions  used  It  might,  that  no  man  knows  himtelf  or  is  known  by  others^ 
and  that^  consequently,  there  are  In  every  one  nnimagined  possibilities  of 
good  as  well  as  of  evil,  we  have  no  objections  to  make ;  for  anch  is  the 
solemn  fact.  If,  however,  what  is  meant  la  the  doctrine  oC  Prof.  Samuel 
Harris  (IVis  Pkilmopkical  Basis  of  Tfisism^  I  "1),  that  while  our  natural  and 
rational  sensibilities  incite  and  impel  the  will  to  act,  they  do  not  determine 
it;  in  the  last  analysis  the  will^  however  strongly  inftuenced,  determines 
itself :  or  the  doctrine  of  Prof*  Jaooies  Seth  (A  Stutltf  of  Etkical  PrinciphBt 
p«  3S0),  that,  though  cur  feelings  as  constitnting  motives  and  expressing 
character  are  very  important,  there  is  a  real  distinction  between  the  charac- 
ter and  the  self  or  will;  that  while  the  self  is  what  in  its  character  it 
appears  to  be,  it  yet  is  always  more  than  any  such  empirical  manifestation  ; 
and  that  it  is  in  "  this  mor^^'^^  and  so  in  the  self  rather  than  in  the  character, 
that  we  have  *' the  secret  of  the  moral  life'':  or  the  doctrine  oC  Julius 
Miiller  ( The  Ghristian  Doctrim  of  SiiK  II,  p.  4'),  that  "  freedom  is  power  to 
become— to  form  one*s  own  character— ont  of  self  "—if  this  doctrine,  how- 
ever stated,  be  that  of  our  author,  we  must  take  issue  with  him.  This 
theory  involves  all  the  difficulties  that  embarrass  the  Arminian  doctrine  of 
the  *"*  IndifCerence  of  the  will  ^'  and  even  the  more  extreme  doctrine  of  the 
*'  inde[iendence  of  the  will."  It  implies,  if  it  does  not  teach,  that  the  will  it 
a  separate  faculty,  and  that  as  such  it  is  outside  of  the  domain  of  cause  and 
effect.  This,  however,  means  that  the  secret  of  the  moral  life  is  in  that 
whieh  determines  itself  without  reason ;  and  this  really  means  that  there  is 
no  moral  life,  because  what  is  called  such  is  in  Its  essence  irrational,  ^ow 
this  eeems  to  be  the  position  of  our  author.  He  does  not  confine  the  power 
of  choice  to  the  confirmation  or  even  to  the  development  of  character.  He 
savs  (p.  41),  "  With  every  free  agent  there  remains  the  power  to  create  a 
character,"  That  is,  he  makes  free-agency  consist,  oot  in  the  self-deter- 
mination of  the  person,  but  in  the  self-deter  mi  nation  of  the  will ;  not  in  the 
power  of  choice  which  is  rational  and  moral  because  in  accordance  with  the 
underlying  character,  but  in  the  power  of  choice  which,  in  the  last  analysis, 
is  without  reason  and  so  non-moral  because  independent  of  character, 

Jfl'ordo^  it  affect  our  author's  position  that  he  qualifies  the  statemeDt  just 
quoted  and  immediately  adds, "'  And  there  abides  the  possibility  that,  if  the 
gracious  aid  of  God's  Spirit  be  accepted  and  every  right  influence  brought  to 
t>ear,  the  bent  of  chiiracter  may  be  changed,"  The  question  arises  at  once. 
How  can  the  gracious  aid  of  God's  Spirit  be  accepted,  unless  the  bent  of 
character  has  already  been  changed?    The  soul  that,  as  the  Bible  teaches. 
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is  "  enmity  against  God  "—the  soul  that,  as  our  author  holds,  has  "  been 
unhinged  by  evil  in  the  focal  point  of  his  being  "—such  a  soul  cannot 
'*  accept  the  gracious  aid  of  God's  Spirit,"  because  he  cannot  choose  to  do 
anything  without  a  reason,  and  because  there  is  in  him  no  reason  why  he 
should,  but,  evil  as  he  is,  every  reason  why  he  should  not,  *'  accept  the 
gracious  aid  of  God's  Spirit."  He  could  do  this,  if  he  would;  but  it  is 
precisely  this  indispensable  condition  that  cannot  be  realized  until  his  bent 
has  been  changed.  Thus  our  author's  qualification  simply  confirms  our  view 
that  the  self-determination  of  the  will  is  his  theory.  It  is  only  on  some  such 
theory  that  one  who  has  been  *^  unhinged  by  evil  in  the  focal  point  of  his 
being  can  be  regarded  as  able  to  change  his  bent  so  as  to  will  to  "  accept  the 
gracious  aid  of  God's  Spirit. 

Now  the  chief  objections  to  this  theory  are  not  the  philosophical  ones  that 
have  been  already  pointed  out.  At  least,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  book 
under  review,  this  is  not  the  case.  A  treatise  on  "  The  Formation  of  Chris- 
tian Character,"  its  account  of  the  genesis  of  Christian  Character  must  be 
Scriptural.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  that  should  be  found  in  regeneration ;  it 
is  necessary  that  regeneration  should  be  taken  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  is,  however,  always  represented  in  them  as  not  merely  a  process  like 
sanctification  dependent  on  supernatural  power,  but  as  a  unique  act  accom- 
plished immediately  and  only  by  supernatural  power.  It  is  said  to  be  condi- 
tioned, not  on  the  free  choice  of  the  individual,  but  on  the  sovereign  grace 
of  God  which  expresses  itself  in  the  consequent  free  choice  of  the  individual. 
We  are  taught  that  the  hope  of  progress  and  of  reformation  lies,  not  in  any 
power  of  choosing  with  divine  help  to  be  what  we  ought  to  be,  when  because 
of  our  spiritual  deadness  there  is  no  reason  that  can  appeal  to  us  to  do  so, 
but  in  the  facts,  that  God  by  quickening  spiritual  life  can  create  this  reason 
in  us ;  that  He  has  promised  to  do  so  in  connection  with  our  use  of  His 
appointed  means ;  and  that  when  these  are  sincerely  employed  by  one  in 
behalf  of  himself  it  is  evidence  that  he  has  been  bom  again  and  that  thus  the 
bent  of  his  character  has  been  changed  by  God  (Eph.  ii.  6-10).  In  a  word, 
as  the  model  of  Christian  character  is  **  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ,"  so  with  equal  clearness  and  positiveness  must  its  origin 
be  traced  solely  to  God's  sovereign  grace  and  creative  power. 

It  remains  for  us  only  to  observe  that  the  teaching  of  Weismann  (p.  65), 
that  acquired  qualities  are  not  bequeathed  to  offspring,  which  teaching  our 
author  appears  to  adopt,  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  statement  (p.  185) 
that  '^  hereditary  descent  becomes  a  consuming  curse  to  every  man  who  sins 
against  temperance  and  purity."  Also  that  the  assertion  (p.  189)  that  on 
*'  different  occasions  our  Lord  sought  to  commend  and  to  regulate  the  prac- 
tice of  fasting  "  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  revised  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. He  did  not  condemn  fasting  when  rightly  regulated ;  but  to  say  that 
He  commended  it  would  seem  too  strong  in  view  of  the  omission  of  Matt, 
xvii.  21  in  the  best  text,  and  of  the  omission  of  the  word  fasting  in  the  best 
text  of  Mark  ix.  29  and,  we  may  add,  of  1  Cor.  vii.  6.  However,  these  are 
the  merest  slips.  They  are  noticed  only  because  of  the  scholarship  and 
worth  of  the  volume  in  which  they  occur.    In  the  purest  marble  even  a 

speck  is  out  of  place. The  Ten  Laws :  A  Foundation  for  Human  Society. 

By  Edward  Beecher  Mason,  Minister  of  "  the  Church  on  the  Hill,"  Bruns- 
wick, Me.  Author  of  Sermons  for  the  Monday  Club,  New  York :  A.  D. 
F.  Randolph  Company,  103  Fifth  avenue.  Pp.  196.— In  style  this  little 
book  is  graceful,  strong  and  often  striking.  Its  exposition  of  the  Ten  Laws 
and  its  discussion  of  the  questions  suggested  are  sane  and  helpful.  Its  main 
position  that  these  laws  *^  are  organic,  structural  or  constitutional  in  man, 
being  engraved  on  his  original  substance,  as  the  law  of  gravitation  is  im- 
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The  HjcKxiccrsPTATrTK  Mnr  of  thz  Btble.    Bj  Gzoki&k  XATSsaox. 
li.D..  LL.D  ,  F  HJi.E.    FoniMTij  MxiU9C«r  o<  tbe  Ftotdi  of  Sc  Bcr- 

I>r.  MUtl^iimm  if  alwaji  ^  poet.  Howefcr  be  maj  try  to  write  praoe,  he  b 
fMnr«r  Uu  from  tbe  douuun  of  ttie  maies.  In  this  Tohune  he  is  deuij  vithui 
tMrir  U^iiWTf,  and  should  lie  iod^  bj  the  laws  of  that  realm.  Asa  tdI- 
ume  of  luurred  prMnooA,  though  not  io  meter  or  Teise,  this  is  a  delightliil  book. 

Tlie  tftle  does  not  mean  representatires  of  the  men  of  the  Bible,  bat  men 
of  tlie  Bible ''  wfjo  represent  some  phase  of  homanit j  inespectiTe  of  time  or 
pla/:e/' 

Hfxteen  Old  Testament  heroes  are  taken.  Their  liTes  as  there  poitzayed 
are  treated  as  portraits,  Ujeir  essential  featorcs  interpreted  and  expoonded 
as  an  artiAt  mi^^ht  expound  the  works  of  a  master. 

^^Adarn  the  Child"  is  a  fiii^ure  representative  of  all  childhood  alwajs, 
everywhere.  This  is  not  a  primitive  picture,  but  "*' a  picture  of  the  primi- 
tive." *^you  asic  Is  it  historical?  I  answer  it  has  been  again  and  again 
hist/irif;al.  It  han  Ijeeri  refieated  in  your  history  and  in  mine.  Every  step  in 
this  (jranien  Htory  is  your  sUiry." 

Tlius  the  author  explains  ills  aims  in  these  studies.  He  says  further: 
**  Tliey  are  not  historical ;  they  are  not  critical ;  they  are  an  analysis  of  the 
IHirtraitH  as  we  nee  them,  without  any  attempt  to  inquire  how  or  when  they 
came."  lU:  m-ems,  iiowevi^r,  to  feel  that  thU  ideal  is  not  quite  possible  and 
deilrifrH  )il.4  iKiin  t  of  vi<;w  a  little  further,  saying  that  he  is  actuated  by  the  desire 
U)  iUul  ground  that  i.H  nf^utral  to  the  two  extremes— the  Higher  Criticism 
and  the  i)U\  Ortluxloxy.  ^'  That  common  ground  is  the  fact  that  the  figures 
are  tM^fore  us,  ami  thai  if  there  is  U>  be  a  revelation  it  is  through  them  in  the 
hiHt  result  that  revelation  must  come.''  This  is  very  characteristic  of  the 
author.  IIo  always  linds  a  i>eaceful  common  ground.  He  always  sings  the 
fuiMlanifMital  m(;lo(li('H,  and  sings  them  sweetly,  and  lets  the  discords  work 
out  their  harnirinifts  iis  best  they  can. 

Wn  would  not,  however,  give  the  impression  that  in  this  he  is  merely 
♦*  The  Mhigj-r  of  an  <;nipty  day."  These  songs  are  full  of  deep  philosophy, 
Hwwd  HiiggeMlion.s  both  of  truth  and  duty.  They  present  the  story  of  re- 
demption 111  nc.w  ineUHlies,  hut  the  substance  of  the  message  is  preserved. 
Thoy  are  delightful  reiuling,  and  of  a  class  never  too  large  and  much  to  be 
desired.  The  Kpirlt  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  the  influence  uplifting  and 
comforting. 

i'rtnrctOM.  S.  A.  Mabtin. 
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I. 
JAMES  McCOSH  AS  THINKER  AND  EDUCATOR.* 

I. — As  Belfast  Professor. 

ASCOT,  born  in  Ayrshire,  on  the  banks  of  the  "Bonnie  Doon," 
of  sturdy  and  God-fearing  ancestry,  who  had  played  the 
man  more  than  once  in  the  struggle  of  the  Covenanters  against 
oppression — a  scion  of  the  great  middle  class  of  Scotland,  made  up 
so  largely  of  cultivators  of  the  land,  who  through  the  exercise  of  the 
proverbial  thrift  and  intelligence  of  the  "  canny  Scot''  had  forced  an 
unwilling  soil  into  fertility  and  had  achieved  easy  circumstances — 
James  McCosh  inherited  all  the  virtues  of  his  class  and  ancestrj-. 
These  formed  the  ba^is  of  his  character,  and  held  the  secret  of  his 
unvarying  success  in  the  larger  spheres  in  which  he  was  destined  to 
become  an  actor.  Bom  of  highly  intelligent  and  conscientious 
parents,  who  possessed  in  full  measure  that  tough  moral  fibre  and 
that  firm  adherence  to  high  ideals  of  religion  and  duty  so  character- 
istic of  the  Scotch,  the  parental  traits  entered  as  so  much  clean  grit 
into  the  constitution  of  the  boy  and  gave  a  pledge  of  the  force  ho 
was  to  become  in  later  years  in  his  o\\ti  and  other  lands.  Young 
McCosh  was  fortunate  in  his  home-life  and  training,  thanks^to  Ji 

♦  The  sources  from  which  the  materials  used  in  tlie  following  article  have  been 
obtained  are  (1)  The  Autobiography  of  James  McCosh,  so  ably  and  gracefully 
edited  by  William  M.  Sloanc;  (2)  the  works  of  McCosh,  including  books,  pam- 
phlets and  addresses,  a  complete  bibliography  of  which  has  been  made  out  by 
Joseph  IL  Dulles,  Librarian  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  (3)  and  most 
important  of  all,  a  personal  acquaintance  ranging  over  twenty  years,  in  whicli. 
as  pupil  and  later  as  teacher  in  the  department  of  Philosophy  at  Princeton,  tlic 
writer  had  abundant  opportunity  to  study  McCosh's  many-sided  life. 
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father  who  combined  a  Roman  strength  and  simpHcity  with  the 
warmer  traits  of  an  earnest  Christian  piety,  but  thanks  above  all  to 
a  mother  of  equally  sterling  parts,  to  whom  the  early  death  of  the 
father  left  the  full  care  of  the  young  family  and  who  nobly  responded 
to  the  charge.  The  years  from  six  to  thirteen  were  spent  in  the 
parochial  school  in  the  home  neighborhood,  under  the  tuition  of 
an  able  master,  a  Mr.  Quentin  Smith,  from  whost*  jurisdiction  he 
pa.ssed  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  which  he  was  matriculated 
as  a  student  in  1824.  At  Glasgow  he  remamed  five  years,  not  dis- 
tinguishing himself  in  any  sjx^cial  way,  but  devoting  himself  with 
commendable  diligence  to  his  studies  and  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  solid  and  liberal  education.  There  were  at  Glasgow  at  this 
time  no  teachers  of  distinguished  reputation,  but  that  University 
had  lx*en,  a  generation  or  two  before,  the  theatre  of  the  work  of 
Thomas  Reid,  the  father  of  the  Scottish  school  of  philosophy,  and 
it  was  in  the  doctrines  of  this  school  that  the  young  student  received 
his  first  philosophical  grounding. 

It  was  the  year  1828,  however,  when,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  young 
McCosh  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  that  marked  the  real 
beginning  of  his  intellectual  life.  Entering  as  a  student  of  theologj', 
his  interest  in  philosophy  and  science  led  him  to  take  a  wide  range 
of  reading  and  study.  He  was  fortunate  here  in  coming  imder 
the  influence  of  several  really  great  teachers.  In  the  theological 
faculty  he  was  (^specially  attracted  to  Welch  and  Chalmers,  getting 
from  the  latter  in  particular  an  impulse  which  powerfully  affected 
his  whole  after  career.  In  philosophy  he  fell  under  the  spell  of  the 
brilliant  Hamilton,  then  rising  into  eminence  as  a  teacher  and 
thinker.  To  Chalmers  ho  was  largely  indebted  for  that  earnest 
evangelical  spirit  which  was  so  j)ronounced  in  him,  as  well  as  for 
the  warm  interest  he  took  throughout  his  life  in  ecclesiastical  politics 
— an  interest  that  displayed  itself  in  his  connection  with  the  Free 
Church  movement  in  Scotland,  and  at  a  later  date,  with  the  move- 
ments for  the  better  education  of  the  ministrj^  and  the  organization 
of  the  forces  of  evangelical  Christendom.  The  most  powerful  mental 
stimulus  was  derived,  no  doubt,  from  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who 
was  opening  up  to  his  generation,  in  a  living  way,  the  larger 
problems  of  philosophy,  and  treating  them  with  a  logical 
grasp  and  a(nimen  as  r(»markabl(»  as  was  the  learning  with  which 
his  conclusions  were  (enforced.  A  student  of  McCosh's  calibre 
could  not  hut  b(»  stirred  by  such  a  master,  and  •his  interest 
was  only  intensified  by  the  strong  aversion  he  began  to  feel  for 
some  of  Hamilton's  favorite   doctrines.     While  ranking  as  easily 
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the  most  eminent  of  the  Scottish  philosophers  since  Reid, 
and  far  surpassing  Reid  himself  in  logical  power  and  scholar- 
ship, Hamilton  had  also  become,  to  a  degree,  an  adherent  of  the 
critical  system  of  Immanuel  Kant.  His  characteristic  aim  as  a 
thinker  was  to  effect  a  union  between  the  common-sense  Realism  of 
the  Scottish  school  and  the  negative  metaphysics  of  the  Critical 
philosophy,  a  marriage  of  incompatibles  which  was  foredoomed  to 
failure,  and  which  in  the  end  brought  about  a  complete  rupture 
between  reason  and  faith.  From  the  negations  of  Hamilton  young 
McCosh  strongly  reacted,  and  one  effect  of  the  revulsion  was  to  bring 
him  into  closer  sympathy  with  the  Intuitionism  of  Reid  and  the 
Scottish  school.  The  importance  of  this  passage  in  McCosh's  history 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated,  since  it,  more  than  all  other  causes 
combined,  contributed  to  fix  his  intellectual  attitude  toward  the 
leading  questions  of  philosophy  and  religion. 

As  a  result  of  the  stimulating  forces  of  his  Edinburgh  environment 
young  McCosh  became,  for  the  first  time  in  his  career,  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  one  effect  of  the  awakening  was  the  liberation  of 
unsuspected  enei^  and  the  rapid  advance  of  the  young  student  to 
leadership  among  his  fellows.  Achieving  prominence  in  the  debat- 
ing circles  of  the  University,  as  well  as  taking  rank  as  a  leading  scholar 
in  his  classes,  he  became  a  man  of  mark  to  his  instructors  as  well 
as  to  his  student  compeers,  among  whom  were  several  who  after- 
ward attained  distinction  in  various  walks  of  life.  After  five 
years  of  this  active  student  life,  during  which  he  not  only  laid 
the  foundations  of  his  philosophical  and  theological  scholarship,  but 
also  made  large  excursions  into  the  physical  and  natural  sciences, 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  which  was  a  marked  characteristic 
of  his  mind  throughout  Ufe,  he  was  presented  to  the  Edinburgh 
faculty  for  the  Master's  degree  by  the  personal  nomination  of  Ham- 
ilton, an  honor  which  he  owed  to  a  prize  essay  on  the  Stoic  Philosophy 
written  by  him  and  highly  praised  by  Hamilton. 

The  next  seventeen  years  of  McCosh 's  life  were  spent  in  the  active 
work  of  the  ministry,  first  as  a  member  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  after  the  disruption  of  1843,  into  which  he  threw 
himself  with  characteristic  energy  and  singleness  of  purpose,  as  an 
active  and  prominent  minister  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
These  years  of  active  service  were  important,  not  simply  for  the  stir 
ring  events  with  which  they  filled  the  outer  life  of  the  young  pastor, 
but  also  for  the"  inner  mental  and  spiritual  growth  by  which  they 
were  marked.  While  at  Edinburgh  the  problems  of  geology  and 
biology  claimed  his  attention  and  he  carried  his  interest  in  these 
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subjects  vvith  him  into  the  scenes  of  his  ministry,  where  he  found 
time  to  follow  with  a  prescient  sense  of  their  iziconance  the  new 
advances  in  these  sciences  and  the  q)ecuiatic'Jis  to  which  they  were 
giving  rise.     His  chief  intellectual  concern  wis.  hc*wever.  with  the 
philosophical  and  religious 'bearings  of  the  movec^ents  of  the  time. 
Brou^t  up  in  the  school  of  Reid  and  Stewa^rt.  to  which  his  ^e^^ll- 
sion  from  Hamilton  seemed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  strengthen  his 
adherence,  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  intuitive  powers  of  the 
himian  mind.    As  a  student  of  theology  the  problems  of  the  Di\'ine 
government  of  the  world  and  its  relation  to  man  and  his  spiritual 
destiny  were  naturally  urgent,  while  as  a  p-astor  dealing  with  the 
everyday  experience  of   his  people  he  was  confronted   at   every 
tiun  with  the  presence  and  ravages  of  evil.    Years  later,  in  his 
Princeton  lectures,  he  was  at  special  pains  to  emphasize  the  gravity 
and  baleful  effects  of  evil  in  the  world.    He  mar\eled  at  the  blind- 
ness of  the  majority  of  philosophers  to  the  serious  character  of  the 
issues  which  sin  and  e\il  have  given  rise  to  in  the  lives  of  men,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  arraigning  his  o^-n  coimtrymen  of  the  Scottish 
school  especially  for  their  too  optimistic  views  of  things.    His  sense 
of  the  tremendous  import  of  evil,  together  with  the  impending 
eclipse  of  religious  faith  which  the  advance  of  science  seemed  to 
threaten,  ]ed  him  to  ponder  deeply  on  the  problems  of  religious 
philosophy.    To  these  motives  we  may  add  one   that  was  sup- 
plied by  the  naturalistic  tendencies  of  the  time.    Stuart  Mill's 
great  work  in  logic  had  appeared  in  1843,  and  to  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries seemed  to  involve  a  view  of  nature  that  virtually 
excludes  the  supernatural  from  the  course  of  the  world.    McCosh, 
to  some  extent,  concurred  in  this  opinion,  but  in  dealing  with  the 
issue  displayed  characteristic  penetration  as  well  as  good  judgment. 
Distinguishing  between  the  formulated  doctrines  of  Mill's  work  and 
its  imderlying  naturalism,  he  sought  to  vindicate  against  natural- 
ism  the   necessity  of   referring  the  whole  realm  of  natiu^  to  a 
supernatural  ground. 

The  result  of  it  all  was  the  appearance  of  McCosh's  first  book. 
The  Method  of  Divine  Government,  Physical  and  Moral,  a  work  that, 
in  spite  of  a  certain  looseness  of  construction,  and  other  minor 
faults  that  could  be  pointed  out,  took  rank  immediately  as  the 
freshest  and  one  of  the  most  luminous  presentations  of  the  theistic 
doctrine  of  the  world.  It  was  the  work  of  a  philosopher  and  a 
religious  thinker  who,  in  a  style  that  at  times  was  more  hortatory 
perhaps  than  the  most  rigid  canons  of  logic  would  approve,  brought 
the  resources  of  a  rich  erudition,  a  commanding  intellect  and  a 
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fervent  spirit  to  bear  on  the  most  vital  questions  of  the  time.  It  is 
perhaps  the  most  original  of  McCosh's  writings,  and  contains  in  germ 
most  of  those  doctrines  to  the  exposition  and  defense  of  which  he 
was  to  devote  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  energies  of  his  life.  It 
brought  him  into  immediate  prominence,  calling  forth  the  praise  of 
such  men  as  Hamilton  and  Hugh  Miller,  and  attracting  the  favorable 
notice  of  Lord  Clarendon,  on  whose  reconmiendation  the  author 
was  offered  the  Chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  new  Queen's 
College  in  Belfast.  The  acceptance  of  this  position  in  1852  ended 
McCosh's  pastoral  experience  and  fairly  launched  him  upon  that 
career  of  educator  and  thinker  in  which  the  chief  distinction  of  his 
life  was  to  be  won.  From  the  outset  Prof.  McCosh  took  high  rank 
as  a  teacher.  Always  a  man  of  commanding  presence  and  mag- 
netic personality,  he  carried  a  degree  of  living  force  into  his  class- 
room that  would  have  been  a  novelty  even  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
time  of  Hamilton.  He  had  himself  suffered  at  Glasgow  from  the 
divinity  that  sometimes  hedges  around  a  professor  and  holds  the 
student  at  a  distance.  He  had  also  been  witness  to  the  bad  effects 
of  the  laissez  faire  principle  when  applied  to  the  moral  life  of  the 
student  body,  and  this  experience  led  him  to  covet  a  closer  relation  of 
more  living  sympathy  -with  his  pupils.  We  have  it  on  good  au- 
thority that  Prof.  McCosh  was  a  most  brilliant  and  inspiring  lec- 
turer, and  that  his  whole  soul  was  in  his  work.  Standing  more 
than  six  feet  high,  the  impersonation  of  physical  strength  and 
energy,  the  regal  head  resting  on  shoulders  with  but  a  touch  of 
the  scholarly  stoop  of  later  years,  and  an  eye  always  bright,  keen 
and  kindly,  now  lighted  with  an  unwonted  fire — no  wonder  the 
Scotch  professor,  imported  into  an  Irish  university,  overcame  all 
the  national  prejudice  against  him  and  became  a  marked  and 
central  figure  in  the  institution. 

In  some  respects  the  induction  of  James  McCosh  into  the  Belfast 
chair  marked  a  new  departure  in  methods  of  university  teaching. 
He  entered  upon  his  work  with  pretty  well-defined  ideas  as  to  what 
the  function  of  a  university  instructor  ought  to  Ix*.  To  him  the 
current  methods  were  far  from  being  satisfactoiy.  They  were  not 
sufficiently  stimulating  to  the  pupil.  To  meet  this  difficulty  he 
magnified  the  oral  lecture  and  made  it  central  in  his  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion. But  he  refused  to  believe  that  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher 
ends  with  the  mere  deliver}-  of  the  lecture,  however  effective,  and  a 
final  examination.  The  lecturer  must  supplement  his  work  with 
some  kind  of  Socratic  quiz  calculated  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the 
student  and  to  stimulate  him  to  more  complete  master}'  of  his  sub- 
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ject.  Moreover,  the  teacher  should  aim  to  become  the  intellectual 
guide  of  his  pupils,  directing  their  activities  into  fruitful  lines  of 
inquiry  and  leading  them  on  to  independent  and  original  investiga- 
tion for  themselves.  Nor  can  he  wholly  absolve  himself  from  respon- 
sibility for  the  practical  life  and  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of 
those  under  his  charge.  He  ought  to  cultivate  personal  relations 
with  his  pupils  and  be  ready,  on  occasion,  to  give  them  friendly 
coimsel  and  admonition.  And  in  case  of  need  he  ought  to  be  ready 
to  extend  a  helping  hand  for  the  overcoming  of  difficulties  and  the 
attainment  of  success  in  life.  The  Belfast  professor  exemplified  his 
faith  very  fairly  in  his  everyday  practice.  To  speak  here  only  of 
his  effectiveness  as  a  teacher,  his  classroom  was  a  stranger  to  dead- 
ness,  inertness  and  indifference.  His  prelections  w^ere  always  fresh 
with  living  spirit,  logical  in  form  and  arrangement,  masterly  in 
grasp,  solid  and  scholarly  in  content,  finished  and  often  beautiful  in 
style.  The  student,  as  a  rule,  listened  with  kindling  interest  and 
came  away  intellectually  stimulated  and  edified.  At  intervals  there 
was  a  recitation  or  quiz,  which  served  to  test  the  students'  pro- 
ficiency, and  aided  him  materially  in  his  efforts  to  overcome  diffi- 
culties. To  these  features  were  added  the  occasional  setting  of 
themes  for  essays  to  be  carefully  prepared  by  the  pupil  and  examined 
and  commented  on  by  the  instructor.  The  professor  was  always 
ready  to  consult  with  his  pupils,  to  give  them  friendly  counsel  and 
advice,  to  help  them  over  difficulties,  and  in  general  to  perform  the 
part  of  a  personal  friend  and  adviser.  The  instruction  in  the 
classroom  culminated  in  a  written  examination  which,  as  the  final 
test  of  proficiency,  he  sought  to  make  rigid  and  thorough.  In  all 
his  relations  with  his  students  his  aim  was  to  call  out  what  was  best 
in  them,  to  stimulate  them  to  high  ideals  of  scholarship  and  manhood, 
to  lead  tliem  on  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  lives.  There  are  those 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  who  have  risen  to  important  places  as 
scholars  and  men  of  affairs,  who  can  bear  witness  to  the  power  of 
his  teaching  and  example. 

The  largeness  and  intensity  of  Prof.  McCosh's  Ufe  during  the  six- 
teen years  of  the  Belfast  period  cannot  be  adequately  realized  with- 
out taking  into  account  his  work  as  a  thinker  and  writer,  as  well  as 
certain  extra-university  functions  which  he  was  called  on  from  time 
to  time  to  perform.  It  was  characteristic  of  him,  more  than  of  most 
men,  that  ho  lived  pen  in  hand,  and  that  he  was  able  to  combme 
successfully  the  activities  of  classroom  and  man  of  affairs  with  the 
quiet  and  systematic  reflection  of  the  thinker.  The  Belfast  period 
was  the  most  fruitful  for  his  ow^n  development.    It  was  the  period 
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when  most  of  the  elements  of  his  philosophical  creed  were  taking 
their  final  shape.  As  an  author  he  produced  several  important 
works:  The  Examination  of  J,  S.  MilVs  Philosophy j  called  forth  by 
Mill's  destructive  criticism  of  Hamilton;  Typical  Forms  and  Special 
Ends  in  Creation j  brought  out  jointly  with  Prof.  George  Dickie; 
The  Intuitions  of  the  Mind,  and  The  Stipematural  in  Relation  to  the 
Natural.  Of  these  works,  Tlie  Intuitions  of  the  Mind  and  The 
Defense  of  Fundamental  Truth  are  treatises  of  comprehensive  scope 
and  permanent  value.  The  Intuitions  appeared  in  1860,  and  immedi- 
ately stamped  its  author  as  a  strong,  original  thinker,  and  one  who 
was  master  of  a  good  philosophical  style.  The  Intuitions  reasserted 
the  characteristic  doctrine  of  the  Scottish  school,  that  there  are 
certain  constitutional  principles  in  the  human  mind  which  deter- 
mine the  form  of  its  experience,  and  at  the  same  time  guarantee  the 
objective  authority  of  its  fiuidamental  beliefs.  But  McCosh  showed 
himself  to  be  much  more  than  a  mere  follower  of  Reid.  His  opposi- 
tion to  the  negations  of  the  Hamiltonian  school  had  led  him  to  an 
independent  study  of  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  in  which  he 
found  a  kind  of  a  priori  Intuitionisin  employed  to  buttress  the  nega- 
tive logic  which  had  so  completely  mastered  the  mind  of  Hamilton. 
His  study  of  Kant  led  him  to  the  behef  that  the  root  of  the  whole 
difficulty  was  to  be  found  in  the  a  priorism  of  the  critical  philosophy, 
and  to  meet  this  he  developed  one  of  the  most  characteristic  as  well 
as  original  features  of  his  system.  He  denied  that  Intuitionism  in- 
volves any  aloofness  from  exj)erience,  contending  on  the  contrary, 
that  intuitions  arise  and  unfold  in  experience,  and  that  they  may 
be  inductively  tracked  from  a  beginning  in  simple  cognition,  where 
they  take  on  singular  and  concrete  forms,  into  the  realm  of  our 
higher  judgments  and  beliefs  where  they  become  universal  and  neces- 
sary principles.  This  vital  relation  to  experience  is  a  pledge  of 
their  validity.  But  he  does  not  rest  their  authority  alone  or  even 
mainly  on  experience,  but  appeals  to  certain  credentials  with  which 
they  come  accredited,  namely,  self-evidence,  necessity  and  catholi- 
city; among  which  self-evidence  holds,  in  his  opinion,  a  chief  and, 
in  fact,  a  unique  place.  That  intuitive  principles  are  essential 
elements  in  a  growing  experience,  and  that  they  bear  intrinsically 
the  evidence  which  substantiates  their  claims,  are  the  chief  grounds, 
he  contends,  on  which  the  negations  of  Kant  and  Hamilton  are  to  be 
refuted  and  a  positive  |)hilosophical  creed  built  up. 

The  Defense  of  Fundamental  Tndh  appeared  in  1866,  ten  years  after 
the  death  of  Hamilton,  the  posthmnous  publication  of  whose  lectures 
on  Logic  and  Metaphysics  had  greatly  enhanced  its  author's  reputa- 
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tion  as  a  thinker,  and  had  marked  an  important  eix)eh  in  the  thought 
of  Great  Britain.  One  of  the  effects  of  the  publication  was  to  call 
the  attention  of  John  Stuart  Mills,  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  to 
the  work  of  Hamilton  as  a  philosopher,  and  the  result  was  the  ap- 
pearance in  1865  of  Mill's  famous  Examination  of  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton's  Philosophy,  a  work  so  vmcompromising  in  its  tone  and  so 
destructive  in  its  criticism  that  it  appeared  to  have  struck  a  death- 
blow to  Hamilton's  reputation.  McCosh  was  not  the  only  one  of 
Hamilton's  friends  who  rallied  to  the  defense  of  the  dead  thinker,  but 
he  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  who  was  able  to  make  any  for- 
midable breaches  in  Mill's  bulwarks  or  to  produce  a  work  of  perma- 
nent value.  He  did  not,  in  fact,  undertake  to  champion  Hamilton, 
with  whom  he  was  himself  at  variance  on  many  vital  points,  but 
he  cherished  the  broader  aim  of  restating  and  defending  the  Intui- 
tional position  against  the  Empiricism  which  Mill  sought  to  erect 
upon  its  ruins.  With  this  larger  purpose  in  view  he  attacked  Mill's 
theorj'  at  every  important  ix)int — in  its  sensational  psychology,  in 
its  empirically  grounded  logic,  in  its  utilitarian  and  hedonistic  ethics, 
in  its  negative  metaphysics,  and  in  its  nescience  in  the  sphere  of  re- 
ligious thought.  Never  was  a  task  more  conscientiously  performed. 
McCosh,  in  this  work,  is  more  than  critical :  he  is  broadly  and  intel- 
ligently constructive.  His  powers  show  here  at  their  best,  and  the 
Defense  of  Fundamental  Truth  will  take  rank  as  a  most  limiinous 
statement  of  the  case  of  the  Intuitional  philosophy  versus  pure 
Empiricism  at  a  critical  period  in  the  conflict  of  these  two  schools. 
This  literarj'  work  not  only  won  for  Prof.  McCosh  a  high  place  as  a 
thinker,  but  also  exemplified  one  of  the  important  articles  of  his  peda- 
gogical creed,  namely,  that  the  university  teacher  must  also  be  an 
original  worker,  and  that  he  will  be  able  to  accomplish  his  best  re- 
sults as  an  instructor  only  when  he  combines  teaching  with  investi- 
gation or  production.  In  his  own  ease  even  this  twofold  activity 
did  not  exhaust  all  his  energies,  but  left  him  time  and  strength  for 
other  pursuits.  Wo  find  him  in  the  midst  of  this  activity  taking  an 
active  part  in  organizing  the  Ministerial  Support  Fund  for  the  Irish 
Presbyt(Tian  Church,  advocating  with  ccgent  arguments  the  dises- 
tablishnu^nt  of  the  Irish  Church  and  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  I^vangelical  Alliance,  which  held  its  first  meeting 
in  London.  He  was  at  the  same  time  serving  as  examiner  for  the 
Qu(*en's  University  of  Ireland,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners 
that  conducted  the  examinations  for  the  civil  service  in  India,  and 
acting  as  examiner  for  the  Fergusson  scholarships,  open  to  the  grad- 
iiatr's  of  all  the  Scottish  universities.     Going  outside  of  the  circle  of 
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university  education,  he  interested  himself  in  the  founding  of 
intermediate  schools  for  the  preparation  of  students  for  the  imiver- 
sities,  and  also  in  the  building  up  of  the  system  of  elementary 
national  schools  in  Ireland. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  the  causes  in  which  the  Belfast  pro- 
fessor was  interested,  and  in  all  of  which  he  bore  an  honorable  part, 
is  sufficient  to  prove  his  many-sided  capacity  and  his  exhaust  less 
energy.  He  lived  the  threefold  life  of  philosophical  thinker,  edu- 
cator and  man  of  affairs.  As  a  philosopher  he  had  taken  his  place 
with  the  leaders  of  thought  in  Great  Britam  and  America.  As  a 
teacher  and  educator  he  stood  easily  in  the  front  rank.  His  interest 
in  education  led  him  in  1858,  in  spite  of  his  multifarious  activities, 
to  spend  a  few  months  visiting  and  studying  the  schools  and  imiver- 
sities  of  Prussia,  where  he  was  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  a 
number  of  leading  German  thinkers  and  educators.  In  1866  he 
visited  the  United  States,  where  he  spent  several  months  in  observ- 
ing the  work  of  our  leading  colleges  and  seminaries.  In  the  mean- 
time his  own  students  were  rising  into  eminence  and  reflecting 
credit  on  their  teacher.  The  Belfast  professor  had  already  made 
his  mark  on  his  age  and  generation.  He  had  done  much  toward 
shaping  the  institution  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  first  profes- 
sorial work.  As  an  educator  and  thinker  he  ranked  with  the  most 
noted  men  of  his  time.  He  had  proved  his  right  to  be  heard  on  the 
great  questions  of  the  day.  As  a  philosophical  critic  he  had  made  a 
breach  in  the  negative  metaphysics  of  Hamilton,  and  his  strictures 
on  the  empiricism  of  Mill  had  revealed  more  than  one  weak  point 
in  that  thinker's  armor.  As  a  constructive  philosopher  he  had 
fortified  the  intuitional  position  by  showing  that  it  could,  on  the 
one  hand,  articulate  with  experience,  while  providing,  on  the  other 
a  firm  basis  for  morality  and  religion  and  a  solid  defense  against 
agnosticism.  (.)n  the  most  burning  issue  of  the  time,  that  raised  by 
Darwin's  Origin  of  SpecieSj  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  neither 
morality  nor  religion  have  anything  to  fear  from  evolution,  and  had 
set  about  to  prove. that  the  natural  origin  of  species  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  intelligent  design  in  nature  or  with  the  existence  of  a 
pfTsonal  Creator  of  the  world.  Having  settled  these  points,  he  could 
possess  his  soul  in  patience,  in  the  meantime  looking  hospitably 
on  the  progress  of  science  and  counseling  the  friends  of  religion 
to  have  faith  in  God  and  the  final  outcome. 

II.    As  Princeton's  President. 

James  McCosh  became  President  of  Princeton  in  1868,  and  just 
twenty  years  from  that  date  laid  down  the  reins  of  government 
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and  retired  into  private  life,  having  in  the  meantime  developed 
the  old  college  into  the  proportions  of  a  university,  and  added  to 
the  history  of  American  education  one  of  its  most  unique  and 
splendid  chapters.  From  Belfast,  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  he 
wrote,  dedicating  himself  and  his  remaining  life,  under  God,  to  old 
Princeton  and  the  religious  and  literary  interests  with  which  it 
was  identified.  The  Princeton  he  came  to  was  only  just  beginning 
to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  Civil  War,  by  which  it  had  been 
severely  crippled.  Besides,  it  had  become  evident  at  the  time  of 
Dr.  McLean's  retirement  from  the  Presidency  of  the  college  that, 
in  order  to  keep  it  abreast  of  the  educational  progress  of  the  coun- 
try, the  policy  of  the  institution  must  be  adapted  to  the  altered 
conditions  of  the  times.  The  new  President  must  be  a  man 
courageous  enough  to  make  innovations  where  necessary,  wise 
enough  to  see  that  no  progress  can  be  permanent  that  does  not 
in  the  true  sense  conserve  the  old  traditions,  and  strong  enough 
to  overcome  mountains  of  difficulty  in  carrying  out  his  plans. 
These  recjuirements  were  almost  ideally  fulfilled  in  James  McCosh. 
Fresh  from  a  European  university,  and  acquainted  with  the  best 
educational  experience  of  his  time,  he  saw  the  futility  of  attempting 
to  force  the  American  college  into  conformity  with  European 
models.  "I  have  seen  enough  of  the  American  colleges,''  he  said, 
in  his  inaugural  address,  *^  to  become  convinced  that  they  are  not 
to  be  rashly  meddled  with.  They  are  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
your  position  and  intelligence;  they  are  associated  with  your 
history  and  have  become  adjusted  to  your  wants,  and  whatever 
improvements  they  admit  must  be  built  on  the  old  foundations.'' 
The  Inaugural  Address  was  a  luminous  and  statesmanlike  dis- 
cussion of  university  problems  in  their  general  bearings  and  in 
their  special  relations  to  the  existing  condition  of  American  colleges. 
It  foreshadowed  a  new  era  for  Princeton,  and  promised  much  for 
higher  education  in  this  country.  The  new  President  regarded  it 
as  a  pledge  of  which  his  administration  was  to  be  the  fulfillment. 
The  task  he  had  undertaken  re(|uire(l  abilities  of  the  highest  order. 
Princeton  was  not  only  small  and  poor,  but  it  had  become  in  a 
sense  dispirited  and  demoralized  ])y  its  misfortunes.  The  spirit 
of  the  old  time  was  not  dead,  however,  but  only  needed  the  hearten- 
ing impulse  of  a  new  hope.  There  were  friends  and  lovers  of  the 
old  college  who  were  ready  to  come  to  its  help,  if  they  could  be 
assured  that  Princeton  was  not  a  moribund  institution.  This 
assurance  came  with  the  new  President.  "Princeton  College," 
said  Dr.  McCosh  in  his  farewell!  address  twenty  years  lat^r,  "had 
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suffered — not,  however,  in  honor — but  she  had  numerous  friends, 
and  nobly  did  they  gather  around  her,  and  they  said,  as  it  were,  in 
language  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear,  *Do  you  advance  and  we 
will  support  you.'  In  those  days  I  wa6  like  the  hound  in  the  leash, 
ready  to  start,  and  they  encouraged  me  with  their  shouts  as  1 
sprang  forward  to  the  hunt."  The  figure  was  none  too  strong. 
One  who  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  the  time  has  said  that 
McCosh\s  touch  communicated,  as  it  were,  an  electric  shock  that 
was  felt  instantaneously  throughout  the  college.  Under  its  stinm- 
lus  inertia  gave  place  to  activity,  indifference  to  interest,  despon- 
dency to  hope.  Everybody  was  awake,  the  alumni  and  friends  of 
Princeton  began  to  feel  the  new  impulse  and  a  general  atmosphere 
of  expectation  pervaded  the  college. 

How  amply  the  pledges  of  the  Inaugural  were  redeemed  does 
not  need  to  be  told.  Territorially  Princeton  held  the  key  to  a 
commanding  influence  in  the  educational  movements  of  the  great 
middle  belt  of  States.  She  was  the  oldest  of  a  constellation  of 
academic  sisters  among  whom  her  history,  which  was  glorious  and 
inspiring,  gave  her  a  kind  of  natural  leadership.  Dr.  McCosh  saw 
the  opportunity  and  conceived  the  purpose  of  developing  the  old 
college  into  a  great  university.  Starting  with  few  buildings  and 
an  equipment  far  from  adequate  to  the  then  existing  requirements, 
he  left  a  campus  dotted  with  buildings  of  imrivaled  utility  and 
beauty.  The  spiritual  growth,  if  less  showy,  was  commensurate 
with  the  material  progress.  It  included  a  faculty  and  student 
body  trebled  hi  number  and  greatly  improved  in  e^Tprit  de  corps, 
and  a  curriculum  of  studies  developed  into  true  university  pro- 
portions. There  had  also  been  a  great  development  in  methods 
of  instruction  and  a  large  increase  of  libraries  and  laboratories  and 
instruments  for  expenmental  research.  So  great  had  been  the 
transformation  that  at  the  close  of  Dr.  McCosh's  administration 
Princeton  had  come  into  line  with  the  leading  universities  of  the 
countr}'. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  McCosh  did  not  achieve  all  this  result 
by  his  own  unaided  efforts.  He  was  simply  the  leader  and  was 
ably  seconded  by  friends  both  inside  and  outside  of  Princeton 
circles,  who  came  to  his  aid  with  their  wealth  and  influence,  their 
personal  effort  and  friendly  counsel.  He  owed  not  a  little  also  to 
the  devotion  and  unfailing  tact  of  Mrs.  McCosh,  the  devoted  wufts 
who  stood  by  his  side  through  all  these  years  and  in  numberless 
instances  smoothed  the  way  for  his  ruder  strength.  But  no  one 
will  dispute  that  his  was  the  master  intelligence  that  planned  and 
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coordinated  and  his  the  energy  that  builded  the  materials  into 
shapely  structures.  For  this  work  his  natural  endownnents  and 
his  experience  had  admirably  fitted  him  and  he  was  able  to  bring 
to  it  all  the  resources  of  a  well-trained  mind.  That  he  had  studied 
the  university  question  profoundly  and  that  he  had  reached  in 
his  mind  a  clear  distinction  between  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
essentials  of  a  university  and  its  accidents  is  shown  in  the  Inaugural, 
and  still  more  clearly  in  an  address  delivered  years  later  on  What 
an  American  University  Should  Be.  In  these  dicourses  he  essays  to 
distinguish  the  functions  of  college  and  university  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  relation  that  should  subsist  between  them.  A  college*, 
he  says,  is  distinctively  a  teaching  body,  while  a  university  has  for 
its  aim  "  to  promote  all  kinds  of  high  learning  in  literature  and 
science,  in  the  liberal  arts  and  in  philosophy.''  While,  therefore, 
the  college  should  subordinate  all  its  energies  to  the  instruction 
and  training  of  its  students  in  the  elements  of  a  liberal  education, 
the  university  must  enlarge  its  scope  so  as  to  include  the  functions 
of  scholarly  research,  original  investigation  and  literary  production. 
This  wider  aim  is  to  be  secured  through  the  development  of  the 
studium  generaUy  a  scheme  of  studies  embracing  all  the  important 
branches  of  learning  and  constituting,  in  his  view,  the  essential 
feature  of  a  university.  The  studium  generate j  to  use  his  own 
figure,  is  to  form  the  body  of  the  building,  to  which  wings  may  be 
added  representing  law,  medicine,  theology,  architecture,  engineer- 
ing, music.  But  these  wings  are,  strictly  speaking,  accidental 
features  which  may  exist  or  not  according  to  the  varying  demands 
of  time  and  place.  Any  college  that  has  developed  a  true  studium 
generale  is  already  a  university  in  substance  if  not  by  chartered 
right. 

Himself  a  product  of  European  education,  McCosh  nevertheless 
opposed  the  tendency  in  this  country  to  ape  foreign  models.  The 
European  universities  are  the  products  of  special  conditions  and 
present  a  variety  of  types.  The  American  university  should  take 
a  character  of  its  own,  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  its  birth  and 
growth.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  American  universities  should 
all  be  of  one  type.  "They  will  have  common  features,  but  along 
with  these  thoy  may  adapt  themselves  in  form  to  a  variety  of 
circumstances. ' '  What  he  insisted  on  as  the  essentials  of  a  univer- 
sity were  bn^adth  of  studies,  embracing  practically  all  the  important 
branches  of  learning,  and  breadth  of  aim,  including  liberal  culture, 
scholarly  investigation  and  research.  Professional  schools,  though 
important  adjuncts,  are  not  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  a 
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university.  An  institution  may  exercise  true  university  functions 
without  them,  although  where  practicable  these  schools  ought  to 
be  established  in  comiection  with  a  university.  But  it  is  important 
to  observe  in  this  connection  that  in  McCosh's  ideal  scheme  the 
university  was  to  be  achieved  by  the  extension  of  the  curriculum  of 
studies  beyond  the  limit  of  the  college,  by  the  development  of 
graduate  departments,  and  ultimately  the  organization  of  these 
into  schools.  This  he  regarded  as  truer  university  work  than  would 
be  the  organization  of  technical  training  for  the  professions,  and  it 
was  the  realization  of  some  such  ideal  as  this  that  he  kept  in  view 
in  all  his  labors  at  Princeton.  This  ideal  he  pushed  with  a  per- 
sistent and  sagacious  energy  that  seldom  failed  of  its  aim.  He 
combined  with  the  virtues  of  the  Scottish  character  some  of  its 
most  conspicuous  faults.  In  dealing  with  the  smaller  proprieties 
of  life  he  was  often  deficient  in  tact.  He  was  hot-tempered  and 
impetuous,  disposed  to  be  imperious  and  to  override  opposition  by 
rude  strength.  He  occasionally  alienated  forces  which  might  have 
been  saved  for  the  good  of  the  college.  But  he  seldom  conmiitted 
any  large  blunders  and  he  pursued  his  main  purpose  with  an  energy 
so  resistless,  an  activity  so  incessant,  a  vigilance  so  sleepless  and  a 
foresight  so  unerring  that  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  there 
gathered  about  him  in  time  something  of  the  tradition  of  infalli- 
bility. 

At  Princeton  McCosh  carried  the  convictions  and  aims  of  the 
Belfast  professor  into  the  larger  sphere  of  the  college  Presidency. 
He  was  not  satisfied  to  simply  administer  the  affairs  of  the  college, 
but  coveted  a  closer  relation  with  the  student  body  and  a  more 
direct  part  in  shaping  the  culture  they  were  receiving  in  its  halls. 
If  he  was  a  born  administrator  he  also  proved  himself  a  great 
teacher  and  became  the  leading  professor  in  his  own  college, 
instructing  large  classes  in  various  branches  of  philosophy  and 
seeking  in  this  relation  to  practically  realize  the  ideal  of  intellectual 
friend  and  guide.  In  his  Princeton  classrooms  he  displayed  all 
those  qualities  that  had  made  him  famous  at  Belfast.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  rousing  his  students  to  real  living  interest  in  the  subjects 
he  taught.  He  stimulated  them  by  precept  and  example  to  the 
pursuit  of  advanced  and  independent  study.  And  in  this  connection 
he  w^as  able  fairly  to  realize  what  he  regarded  as  the  dual  peda- 
gogical aim  of  university  teaching,  namely,  to  conserve  the  interest 
of  the  average  student,  while  at  the  same  time  stimulating  the  best 
men  to  put  forth  their  highest  efforts.  No  t<3acher  was  ever  more 
scrupulous  than  he  in  adapting   the  ordinary  classroom  methods 
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and  requirements  to  the  capacity  of  the  average  man,  while  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  few  teachers  have  ever  been  more  inspiring  to 
bright  and  ambitious  students.     For  the  latter  systems  of  prizes 
and  fellowships  were  founded,  graduate  courses  were  established 
leading  to  the  higher  degrees,  and  the  organization  of  schools  in  the 
leading  departments  was  foreshadowed.    His  scheme  of  instruction 
involved  complete  university  organization,  and  he  contemplated 
many  things  which  could  not  be  fully  carried  out  in  his  day  because 
the  means  were  inadequate  and  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe.    One 
of  the  results  of  this  emphasis  upon  the  university  function  was  that 
during  McCosh's  administration  Princeton  trained  an  unusually 
large  number  of  specialists  in  several  departments  of  learning. 
The  old  President,  on  retiring  from  office,  had  the  unique  satisfac- 
tion of  leaving  a  score  of  his  own  pupils  in  the  Princeton  faculty, 
while  upward  of  threescore  more  were  holding  high  educational 
positions   in   this   country   and   abroad.    This  result   had   been 
secured,  moreover,  without  in  any  sense  diverting  interest  or 
resources  from  the  work  of  college  training  proper.    The  policy  of 
the  institution  remained  true  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  chief 
business  of  a  college  to  give  a  good  general  education  to  the  large 
body  of  its  students,  few  of  whom  aim  to  become  high  scholars  or 
original  investigators,  but  rather  to  obtain  that  measure  of  mental 
discipline  which  is  needed  to  give  them  a  fair  degree  of  self-mastery 
and  fit  them  for  entering  upon  i)ractical  pursuits  or  professional 
study.     McCosh  sought  to  hold  Princeton  true  to  this  as  one  of  the 
main  purposes  of  her  existence.     He  was  thoroughly  democratic  on 
this  point,  refusing  to  sacrifice  the  many  to  the  few,  and,  in  fact, 
going  farther  and  executing  a  kind  of  dialectical  cou-p  in  the  claim 
that  this  general  education  needed  by  the  many  is  also  an  indis- 
jx^nsable  condition  of  intelligent  specialization.     Unchecked  spe- 
cialism he  looked  upon  as  an  evil  that  could  be  escaped  only  by 
liokling  the  university  strictly  to  the  college  basis  and  insisting  that 
our  investigators  shall  first  qualify  at  the  court  of  general  culture. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  all. this  labor  of  organization,  adminis- 
tration and  teaching  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  exhaust  the 
energi(\s  of  the  strongest  man,  but  McCosh  found  time  and  strength 
amid  it  all  for  the  activity  of  a  very  prolific  authorship.     In  addi- 
tion  to   an  (»ver-fiowing  stream  of  pamphlets,  essays,  reviews, 
sermons  and  addresses  on  topics  of  current  interest  he  produced, 
during  the  period  of  his  Presidency,  several  important  works  which 
materially  enhanced  his  n^putation  and  influence  as  a  thinker. 
He  published  a  work  on  Lo(jic,  a  volunu*  of  lectures  on  Christianity 
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and  Positivism  J  a  History  of  the  Scottish  Philosophers,  a  series  of 
small  books  on  Realistic  Philosophy  which  were  afterward  issued  in 
two  volumes,  a  two-volume  treatise  on  Psychology  and  a  meta- 
physical work  entitled  First  and  Fundamental  Truths;  as  well  as 
shorter  issues  from  time  to  time  on  topics  of  current  interest. 
Besides  the  Logic,  which  commanded  favorable  attention  on  account 
of  its  elaborate  treatment  of  the  notion,  three  of  the  works  of  this 
period  are  worthy  of  s})ecial  mention.  The  two  volumes  of  Psy- 
chology embody  the  results  of  many  years'  study  and  lecturing  in 
the  classroom.  McCosh  accepted,  but  materially  modified,  Ham- 
ilton's scheme  of  mental  powers,  laying  more  stress  than  Hamilton 
had  done  on  the  immediate  activities  of  apprehension,  and  rejecting 
altogether  Hamilton 's  Regulative  function,  for  which  he  substituted 
Intuition  as  supplying  the  ground-principles  of  judgment  and  belief. 
Into  this  fabric  his  observational  spirit  wove  the  materials  of  a 
growing  science,  and  kept  him  in  touch  with  the  advancing  investi- 
gations of  his  time,  the  best  results  of  which  he  was  able  to  utilize. 
His  Realistic  Philosophy  first  appeared  in  the  numbers  of  a  phil- 
osophical series,  which  will  account  for  any  apparent  lack  of  unity 
in  the  discussions.  On  the  whole,  however,  a  definite  plan  is 
followed  in  the  volumes,  the  first  being  mainly  historical,  and  select- 
ing as  representatives  of  prevailing  types  of  thinking,  Locke, 
Hume,  Berkeley,  Kant  and  Herbert  Spencer.  The  second  volume 
is,  in  the  main,  a  critical  and  constructive  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  to  state  and  vindicate  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  a 
Realistic  creed.  To  whatever  criticism  this  work  may  be  open  in 
either  its  critical  or  its  constructive  parts,  and  it  is  no  doubt 
assailable  at  both  points,  it  yet  remains,  I  think,  the  clearest  and 
best  exhibition  of  the  realistic  quality  of  McCosh's  thought.  It 
evinces  that  love  for  concrete  and  solid  verity  which,  while  at 
times  it  rendered  speculation  leaden-winged,  yet  saved  its  possessor 
from  many  of  the  pitfalls  that  ordinarily  beset  the  path  of  the 
philosopher.  The  metaphysical  treatise  on  First  and  Ftinda- 
mental  Truths  is  not  in  any  sense  an  original  work.  It  is  little 
more  than  a  revised  edition  of  the  Intuitions,  and  while  falling  a 
little  short  of  the  earlier  treatise  in  force  and  luridity,  the  progress 
of  discussion  and  the  ripe  exi)erience  of  the  author  have  enabled 
him  to  give  in  it  a  most  complete  statement  of  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  his  philosophical  system.  First  and  Fundamental  Truths 
was  McCosh's  last  great  literary  undertaking:  but  no  account  of 
his  work  in  philosophy  would  be  complete  that  failed  to  notice 
his  address  at  Chicago  in  1893  on  The  Philosophy  of  Reality,  and 
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his  little  treatise  on  Our  Moral  Nature,  published  in  1892.  The 
address  was  an  earnest  and  impressive  plea  for  a  more  realistic 
spirit  in  our  American  thinking,  and  was  regarded  by  its  author 
as  his  valedictory  to  the  philosophical  public.  In  the  little  book 
on  Ethics  he  gives  a  simple  and  noble  utterance  to  his  matured 
convictions  on  the  fundamental  questions  of  morality. 

III.    Value  of  His  Work. 

For  a  final  judgment  on  the  value  of  McCosh's  contnbutions  to 
philosophy  or  Education  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe.  What  is  at- 
tempted here  is  rather  a  statement  of  some  of  the  most  salient 
features  of  his  work  in  these  fields.  His  efforts  as  a  thinker  no 
doubt  failed  of  the  full  measure  of  success  they  would  otherwise 
have  achieved,  by  reason  of  the  strong  reaction  against  Intuitionisni 
which  set  in  with  MilFs  criticism  of  Hamilton,  and  received  a 
powerful  reinforcement  from  the  Evolution  philosophy  of  Herbert 
Spencer.  There  is,  too,  an  important  respect  in  which  much  of 
McCosh's  thinking  was  transitional  in  its  character.  The  formative 
period  of  his  own  education  fell  at  a  time  when  there  were  many 
portents  of  a  new  order  of  conceptions  that  were,  however,  only 
foreshadowed  in  the  thought  of  the  time.  Darw-in's  Origin  of 
Species  and  Spencer^s  First  Principles  belonged  as  yet  to  the  secrets 
of  the  future.  When  the  former  appeared  and  revolutionized 
biology,  and  the  latter  heralded  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
concepts  of  philosophy,  McCosh  was  penetrating  enough  to  see 
that  the  old  truths  could  be  adjusted  to  the  new  forms,  and  he 
showed  the  largeness  of  his  mind  in  the  hospitable  attitude  he  was 
able  to  take  toward  the  new  concepts  that  had  invaded  science  and 
philosophy.  This  attitude  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of 
the  faet  that  he  never  became  an  evolutionist  himself  in  his  funda- 
mental thought,  and  was  never  able  to  enter  into  and  fully  possess 
the  new  territory  that  had  been  opened  up.  But  his  ser\-ices  to  his 
time  were  no  doubt  all  the  more  valuable  on  that  very  account, 
since  the  age  itself  was  a  period  of  transition,  and  what  the  major- 
ity of  men  most  needed  was  some  wise  guidance  that  would  enable 
them  to  preserve  the  old  wme  while  transferring  it  to  the  bottles 
of  the  new  order.  McCosh  supplied  such  guidance,  for  his  insight 
led  him  to  deny  the  necessity  of  any  ultimate  conflict  between  the 
idea  of  evolution  and  the  theistic  conception  of  the  world.  He 
thus  found  it  possible  to  avoid  completely  that  attitude  of  uncom- 
promising hostility  to  evolution,  founded  on  the  belief  that  it  was 
atheistical,  wliich  unfortunately  characterized  so  much  of  the  reli- 
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gious  thinking  of  the  age.  In  a  very  important  sense  McGosh 
niediatetl  the  conflict  of  opinion  in  this  country,  and  helped  many 
a  young  man  who  had  accepted  evolution  on  scientific  grounds  to 
avoid  religious  skepticism.  Another  instance  of  this  kind  of  ser- 
vice and  of  the  largeness  of  vision  that  prompted  it  is  furnished  in 
his  ready  acceptance  and  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  then  new 
science  of  Physiological  Psychologj\  While  never  for  a  moment 
wavering  in  his  opposition  to  Materialism,  he  yet  recognized  the 
intimate  dependence  of  conscious  activity  on  the  nervous  system 
and  the  possibility,  in  some  measure  at  least,  of  formulating  these 
activities  in  terms  of  the  movements  of  the  nerves.  And  it  was 
his  fortune  to  lead  the  way  in  this  country  in  introducing  to  the 
attention  of  American  students  such  pioneer  works  as  Carpenter's 
Mental  Physiology  and  Terrier's  Functions  of  the  Brain,  and  in 
impressing  on  the  mind  of  his  pupils  and  readers  the  value  of  such 
investigations  in  the  light  they  were  likely  to  shed  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  human  mind. 

Aside  from  services  of  this  kind  it  will  be  conceded,  I  think,  that 
McCosh  has  contributed  several  elements  of  distinct  value  to  the 
thought  of  his  time.  One  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Intuitions,  Since  Plato,  Intuitionism  in  some  form  has 
always  had  a  large  following  in  Philosophy.  It  seems  to  embody 
an  insight  which  the  world  is  not  willing  to  let  die.  Now  McCosh 
has  not  only  been  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  impressive  of  the  re- 
cent exponents  of  intuitionism,  but  he  has  done  more  than  any 
thinker  of  his  time  to  reconcile  that  theory  with  the  just  claims  of 
experience  and  development.  Aft^r  McCosh  it  will  always  be 
possible  to  combine  adherence  to  an  intuitional  creed  with  the  most 
absolute  loyalty  to  fact  and  experience. 

The  one  point  on  which  McCosh  was  most  strenuous  was  that  of 
Realism.  He  was  realistic  not  only  in  thought,  but  also  in  temper. 
He  had  a  kind  of  phobia  for  all  idealistic  or  phenomenalistic  theories, 
and  was  wont  to  huddle  them  together  and  smite  them  all  with  a 
somewhat  indiscriminate  slaughter.  But  whatever  his  failings  as 
a  critic  of  Idealism  may  have  been,  there  was  no  ambiguity  as  to 
his  own  point  of  view.  He  was  the  doughtiest  kind  of  a  realist, 
ready  at  all  times  to  break  a  lance  in  defense  of  his  belief.  Here  as 
elsewhere,  however,  in  estimating  the  value  of  his  work,  a  distinc- 
tion needs  to  be  made  between  the  principle  he  is  defending  and  the 
form  in  which  he  is  pleased  to  state  it.  Perhaps  few  thinkers 
of  the  present  time  would  find  the  unmodified  form  of  his  realism 
altogether  to  their  Uking.  But  the  positions  he  had  most  at  heart — 
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namely,  that  thought  must  start  with  reality  if  it  would  end  with 
truth,  and  that  philosophy  misses  its  true  aim  if  it  stops  short  of 
positive  knowledge  commensurate  with  the  moral  and  religious 
needs  of  man's  nature — these  are  positions  which  lie  very  close  to 
the  hearts  of  a  large  body  of  earnest  thinkers.  His  realism  is, 
moreover,  a  tonic  to  the  spirit  that  comes  into  contact  with  it, 
indisposing  it  to  any  sort  of  indolent  acquiescence  in  a  negative 
creed. 

In  his  love  for  plain  Thomas  Reid,  McCosh  was  recognizing  intel- 
lectual kinship  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  spirit  of  Reid,  while 
positive  and  dogmatic,  was  also  inductive  and  observational. 
Reid  hated  speculation  and  would  not  employ  it  except  at  the 
clear  behest  of  practical  needs.  McCosh  was  a  man  of  kindred 
spirit.  His  distrust  of  mere  theorizing  amounted  at  times,  I 
think,  to  a  positive  weakness.  But  his  shrewd  common  sense, 
combined  with  a  genius  for  observation  and  an  intense  love  of  fact, 
constituted,  perhaps,  the  most  marked  quality  of  his  mind.  It 
served  to  keep  his  work  fresh  and  interesting,  packed  his  books 
with  new  and  stimulating  facts  and  illustrations,  and  made  them 
rich  treasure-houses  for  those  who  came  after  him.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  his  psychological  work.  Here  where,  on  account  of 
the  rapid  advance  of  psychology  in  both  method  and  content,  the 
work  of  his  generation  is  fast  becoming  obsolete,  it  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  McCosh  was  a  pioneer  in  the  new  departure  of  Psy- 
chology in  this  country ;  that  his  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  potent 
voices  in  the  advocacy  of  that  marriage  of  the  old  science  of  intro- 
spection with  Physiology,  out  of  which  the  new  movement  arose; 
that  his  example  was  most  influential  in  leading  to  the  substitution 
of  an  observational  for  a  closet  Psychology,  and  that  while  he  may 
not  have  entered  completely  into  the  spirit  of  what  is  technically 
called  experimental  Psychology,  yet  his  own  method  was  largely 
experimental,  and  the  influence  of  his  spirit  and  teaching  was 
strongly  against  the  a  'priori  practices  of  the  older  school. 

Perhaps  in  the  end  it  will  be  found  that  McCosh  rendered  his 
most  lasting  service  in  the  sphere  of  Religious  thought.  In  view  of 
the  tendency  in  many  quarters  to  divorce  philosophy  from  religion 
and  to  insist  that  philosophy  has  no  legitimate  business  with  the 
problems  of  religion,  his  attitude  is  reassuring.  That  the  interests 
of  religion  are  vital  to  humanity  and  that  its  problems  are  the  su- 
preme and  final  issues  in  philosophy,  that  no  philosophy  can  be 
adequate  that  is  unable  to  find  some  positive  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions of  religion,  were  points  on  which  he  ever  insisted  as  cardinal. 
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His  penetrating  mind  saw  with  the  utmost  clearness  the  need  of 
a  metaphysical  grounding  of  both  ethics  and  religion.  Apart  from 
this,  morality  has  no  adequate  defense  against  the  shifting  sands  of 
expediency,  and  religion  will  almost  inevitably  fall  into  a  mere 
humanistic  mold. 

Taking  into  account  his  thought  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  found 
to  present  a  number  of  distinct  and  fixed  points  of  departure. 
From  the  broad  psychological  point  of  view  he  was  a  natural 
Dualist,  maintaining  the  substantial  distinctness  and  reality 
of  both  mind  and  matter.  In  his  theory  of  knowledge  he  was 
Realistic,  holding  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  senses  in  the  sphere 
of  ordinary  cognition;  while  in  respect  to  the  higher  verities  that 
lie  beyond  the  field  of  sense,  he  was  an  Intuitionist,  teaching  that 
the  fundamental  truths  of  metaphysics,  religion  and  morality  are 
secured  to  us  in  a  faith  that  is  rationally  guaranteed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  self-evident  and  necessary  principles.  In  his  ultimate 
metaphysic  he  was  a  Spiritualist,  believing  that  the  constitution 
of  thmgs  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  not  material,  but  spiritual.  In 
his  Philosophy  of  Religion  he  was  a  convinced  Theist,  and  so  firm 
was  he  in  his  faith  in  the  Divine  origin  and  government  of  the 
world  and  albeit  so  hospitable  to  every  real  advance  of  the  science 
of  his  time,  that  he  came  to  rank  as  a  representative  religious 
thinker,  and  was  able  to  lead  many  others  who  were  more  or  less 
troubled  with  skepticism  on  to  the  solid  groimd  of  his  own  belief. 

As  an  educator  McCosh's  chief  monument  is,  of  course,  his  work 
at  Princeton.  It  will  not  be  considered  any  derogation  from  the  just 
claims  of  any  of  the  other  actors  in  the  drama  of  Princeton's  life  to 
say  that  the  university  ideals  which  McCosh  labored  to  realize 
are  likely,  taking  them  in  the  large,  to  remain  the  true  touch- 
stones of  her  future  educational  progress.  I  do  not  claim,  of 
course,  that  he  held,  even  in  his  day,  anything  like  a  monopoly  of 
these  ideals,  for  they  were,  in  a  sense,  common  property,  shared  in 
by  his  co-workers  and  compeers  in  the  educational  field.  But  no 
one  will  dispute  the  proposition  that  a  certain  well-defined  type 
of  educational  policy  was  more  clearly  conceived  by  him  than  by 
any  of  his  contemporaries;  or  that  during  his  life  he  stood  before 
the  public  as  its  leading  exponent  and  champion.  How  to  conserve 
in  our  colleges  and  universities  the  interests  of  general  education 
without  interfering  with  the  free  play  of  specialization;  how  to 
include  every  important  branch  of  learnmg  in  the  university  scheme 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  danger  of  reducmg  our  university 
curricula  to  mere  chaotic  aggregates  of  unrelated  and  unorganized 
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parts:  how  to  make  effective  the  wisdom  of  collective  educational 
experience  and  yet  permit  a  reasonable  degree  of  liberty  to  the 
student  in  the  choice  of  his  studies;  how  to  conser\'e  the  moral  and 
religious  welfare  of  the  student  body  and  yet  leave  scope  for  that 
degree  of  personal  liberty  which  is  essential  to  true  manly  develop- 
ment— these  were  the  pivotal  questions  in  dealing  wuth  which  his 
educational  policy  gradually  shaped  itself. 

It  would  be  claiming  too  much  to  say  that  Dr.  McCosh  was  uni- 
formly successful  in  his  efforts  to  realize  his  aims.  There  were 
opposing  forces  and  convictions  which  were  sometimes  strong 
enough  to  thwart  his  efforts.  It  happened  more  commonly,  how- 
ever, that  modifications  were  effected  through  discussion  and 
friendly  criticism.  The  measures  he  proposed  came,  as  a  rule, 
before  both  faculty  and  trustees  for  discussion  and  adoption. 
The  faculty  or  trustee  meeting  was  the  scene  of  many  a  hard-fought 
battle,  the  doughty  President  ordinarily  carrying  his  main  point, 
but  very  often  at  the  expense  of  serious  modifications.  This 
ordeal  was  an  important  one,  sometimes  rubbing  off  elements  of 
value,  but  in  general  stamping  the  emerging  measure  with  the 
educational  sense  of  the  whole  academic  body.  But  when  due 
allowance  has  been  made  for  all  other  forces  and  agencies,  the  fact 
remains  that  he  stood  as  the  central  figure  in  the  inception  and 
early  development  of  what  has  been  fitly  called  the  new  Princeton, 
and  that  he  supplied  in  the  main  both  the  effective  energy  and  the 
constructive  ideas  of  the  movement.  When  he  retired  from  ofl[ice 
in  1888  the  task  he  had  conceived  was  far  from  being  accomplished, 
but  there  was  abundant  evidence  that  a  mighty  work  had  been 
performed.  His  twenty  years  of  leadership  had  laid  the  foxmda- 
tions  of  the  university  and  had  detennined  the  broad  lines  of 
Princeton's  growth  for  the  future. 

No  part  of  McCosh's  educational  work  is  likely  to  prove  of  more 
permanent  value  than  that  which  he  devoted  to  the  organization 
of  the  course  of  study.  The  soul  of  a  university  is  its  curriculum, 
not  simply  the  aggregate  of  subjects  open  to  students,  but  the 
organization  of  these  into  rational  schemes  of  systematic  work. 
He  had  this  central  problem  well  in  hand.  He  recognized  the 
fact  tliat  oveTvthing  depends  in  the  last  analysis  on  the  correlation 
and  organization  of  elements,  and  to  this  task  he  devoted  all  the 
resources  of  a  wide  experience  and  a  well-trained  mind.  His  aim 
was  to  devise  a  scheme  that  would  admit  of  indefinite  expansion 
without  danger  of  breaking  up  into  fragments.  In  handling  this 
crucial  problem  he  drew  on  his  reserves  as  a  philosopher,  as  a  psy- 
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chologist  and  as  a  student  of  education;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  he  held  the  leadership  among  the  educators  of  his  time, 
not  only  in  insisting  on  the  importance  of  maintaining  orgatiic  unity 
in  the  rapidly  expanding  curricula  of  our  universities,  but  also  in 
the  effort  to  realize  this  end  in  practice.  It  was  mainly  due  to  his 
agency  that  Princeton  came  to  stand,  on  this  cardinal  issue,  for 
the  idea  of  unity  in  education.  He  scented  disintegration  in  un- 
checked specialization,  but  was  too  wise  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
driven  by  fear  of  this  extreme  into  the  ranks  of  the  reactionaries. 
He  was  impelled  rather  to  seek  a  w^ay  out  of  the  difficulty  by  taking 
a  great  step  in  advance  and  laying  down  the  principle  that,  while 
specialization  is  to  be  left  free  to  develop  normally  in  accordance 
with  its  owTi  natural  laws,  yet  the  specialist  himself  must  be  re- 
quired to  qualify  for  his  work  by  the  broadening  and  humanizing 
process  of  a  liberal  education.  The  general  and  the  special  were 
thus  grasped  together  in  the  terms  of  a  conception  that  is  likely  for 
generations  to  determine  the  course  of  true  educational  progress. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  thus  placing  the  supreme  emphasis 
on  the  organization  of  the  course  of  study  McCosh  was  inspired  by 
the  insight  of  true  statesmanship.  For  the  question  that  claimed  his 
chief  attention  is  still  the  most  important  issue  our  educators  have 
to  meet.  The  problem,  as  we  have  to  face  it,  has  no  doubt  changed 
its  form,  and  in  some  respects  become  more  complex,  but  the 
fundamental  lines  of  cleavage  are  the  same,  and  the  contemporary 
educator  must  choose  between  unchecked  specialism  and  a 
policy  that  aims  to  make  specialization  the  flower  of  an  underlying 
liberal  culture.  To  have  one's  mind  settled  on  this  cardinal  point 
may  be  regarded  as  a  prime  requisite  of  educational  competence. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole  secret  of  pedagogical  wisdom.  We  may 
work  out  perfect  systems  on  paper,  but  how  shall  we  guarantee 
their  translation  into  practice?  It  is  not  enough,  in  McCosh's  view, 
that  we  present  the  organized  results  of  even  the  best  educational 
exi^erience  to  the  individual  pupil  if  he  is  to  be  left  free  to  select 
from  it  only  what  will  conmiend  itself  to  his  present  whim  or  prefer- 
ence. Next  to  the  evil  of  unchecked  specialism  is  that  of  unbridled 
choice,  and  this  arises,  not  from  any  special  moral  need  of  limiting 
the  "unchartered  freedom''  of  the  student,  but  simply  from  his  in- 
tellectual incompetence.  Taking  as  the  basis  of  judgment  the 
callow  youths  who  form  the  rank  and  file  of  the  two  lower  classes 
in  our  colleges  and  universities,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  presume 
that  in  general  they  are  otherwise  than  ignorant  of  the  educa- 
tional vakie  of   most  of   the  subjects  of   the  curriculum.    Then, 
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as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  group  of  studies  called  disciplinary  and 
admittedly  inrlispensable  to  a  good  education — to  any  education, 
in  fact,  that  is  worthy  of  the  name — are  the  very  subjects  that  on 
account  of  their  intrinsic  diflSculty  would  be  most  likely  to  be 
passed  over  in  favor  of  a  more  tempting  bill  of  intellectual  fare. 
It  is  in  view  of  the  fact  that  unbridled  freedom  of  choice  in  the 
field  of  disciplinarj'  education  is  pretty  sure  to  mean  the  sacrifice  of 
its  essentials,  that  educators  like  McCosh  have  insisted  on  making 
the  discipiinarj"  subjects  largely  compulsory,  while  allowing  to  the 
student,  outside  of  this  limit,  an  increasingly  large  scope  for  rational 
freedom  of  choice.  We  come  at  this  point,  indeed,  upon  a  line  of 
fundamental  cleavage  in  the  theorj"  and  practice  of  education,  and 
educators  find  that  they  have  to  choose  between  the  sacrifice  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  disciplinary  factor  in  schemes  of  study.  On 
this  issue  McCosh  was  an  uncompromising  defender  of  the  latter 
alternative.  While  favoring  the  utmost  cathoUcity  in  the  extent 
and  comprehension  of  university  studies  and  the  greatest  freedom 
of  specialization  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of 
education  as  a  whole,  he  was  firm  in  his  beUef  that  the  disciplinary 
studies  should  be  made  compulsory,  and  this  conviction  was 
adhered  to  throughout  his  persistent  and  successful  effort  to  extend 
the  scope  of  the  elective  principle  in  the  later  stages  of  college  and 
university  study. 

Aside  from  the  questions  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  student's 
relation  of  choice  to  the  subjects  of  the  curriculiun,  there  is  one 
other  question  of  first-rate  importance  in  educational  poUcy  and 
that  is  the  question  of  method.  How  shall  the  subjects  of  the 
curriculum  be  taught  in  order  that  the  student  may  receive  the 
greatest  benefit  from  his  course  of  study?  The  teacher  stands 
between  the  pupil  and  the  subject-matter  of  his  education,  and  the 
mediating  instrument  is  the  method  of  instruction.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  how  McCosh  stood  from  the  outset  of  his  imiversity 
career  for  the  reform  of  methods  of  instruction.  He  was  following 
the  dictate  not  simply  of  conviction,  but  of  imderlying  temperament 
when  he  sought  to  make  imiversity  instruction  more  vital  by  mak- 
ing it  more  stimulating  and  by  seeking  to  bring  teacher  and  pupil 
into  more  personal  and  man-to-man  relations.  He  had  a  high  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  moral  welfare  of  his  pupils  and  for  the 
whole  effect  which  his  relation  to  them  was  to  exercise  on  their  life 
and  character.  And  this  he  formulated  into  a  principle  not  simply 
for  his  ow^n  individual  guidance,  but  when  he  became  the  head 
of  an  institution  he  labored  to  instill  it  into  the  minds  and  con- 
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sciences  of  those  who  worked  under  his  leadership.  That  the  prin- 
ciple is  sound  will  be  admitted,  I  am  sure,  by  those  who  see  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  carrying  it  out.  The  conditions  that 
prevail  in  our  university  have  changed  greatly  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  the  tendency  of  numbers  to  outgrow  organization  and 
the  means  of  disposing  of  them  in  the  most  effective  way,  has 
rendered  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  maintain  in  our  classrooms 
even  the  semblance  of  the  old  Socratic  man-to-man  relation  in 
methods  of  instruction.  But  this  is  no  doubt  due  in  great  measure  to 
the  mere  pressure  of  niunbers  in  our  imiversities,  and  when  correctly 
understood  it  only  emphasizes  the  need  of  such  a  reform  of  method 
as  will  make  it  once  more  possible  for  the  educator  of  the  present 
to  do  his  work  as  effectively  as  it  was  done  a  generation  ago 
under  simpler  conditions  and  with  smaller  bodies  of  students. 

In  the  working  out  of  his  policy  in  connection  with  such  vital 
issues  as  these,  as  well  as  in  the  part  he  took  in  solving  the  mooted 
question  of  the  place  which  religion  ought  to  hold  in  our  colleges 
and  universities,  McCosh's  work  could  not  be  confined  to  the  limits 
of  Princeton,  but  became  a  possession  of  the  country  at  large. 
In  his  generation  he  stood  before  the  public  imquestionably  the 
foremost  representative  of  that  educational  policy  which  values 
religion  as  an  instnmient  of  culture  and  is  at  pains  not  only  to 
assign  it  a  place  in  a  course  of  study,  but  also  to  bring  it  into  vital 
relation  with  the  life  of  the  student  body.  'V\Tien  old  age  and 
finally  death  forced  him  from  the  walks  of  Ufe,  the  cause  of  good 
education  lost  its  doughtiest  champion  and  American  public  life 
one  of  its  most  commanding  and  beneficent  figures. 

The  genius  of  James  McCosh  was  cast  in  a  mold  that  w^as  emi- 
nently practical.  He  felt  with  Bacon  that  knowledge  is  to  be  tested 
chiefly  by  its  fruits.  He  believed  that  theory  is  to  be  held  in  strict 
subordination  to  practice.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  con- 
nection that  to  him  the  supreme  practical  values  were  the  moral 
and  spiritual.  The  life  and  well-being  of  the  spirit  was  more  to 
him  than  mere  theoretic  correctness.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
he  showed  any  disposition  to  undervalue  theoretic  knowledge. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  chief  business  of  his  life  to  enforce  the 
need  of  knowledge  and  mental  discipline  as  conditions  of  the  sound- 
est practice.  But  he  refused  to  regard  knowledge  as  an  end  in 
itself.  Science  is  for  man,  and  not  man  for  science.  For  this 
reason  even  the  formulated  doctrines  of  his  philosophy  did  not  hold 
the  supreme  place  in  his  affection.  The  very  tenacity  of  his 
adherence  to  them,  and  the  all  but  truculent  obstinacy  which  he 
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was  wont  to  display  in  their  defense,  could  be  traced  back  of  mere 
pride  of  opinion,  back  of  his  belief  in  their  theoretic  soundness, 
even,  to  a  sincere  conviction  that  they  were  vitally  related  to  the 
moral  and  religious  welfare  of  men.  The  theoretic  interest  was 
never  the  last  thing  with  him.  He  had  scant  respect  for  what 
some  one  has  irreverently  called  *'the  patient  whimsies  of  the 
philosophers,*'  and  he  was  accustomed  to  draw  a  pretty  sharp  line 
at  what  he  looked  on  as  fruitless  speculation.  That  things  of  value 
sometimes  found  themselves  on  the  wrong  side  of  this  line  was  not 
an  event  of  such  frequency  as  to  greatly  militate  against  the  general 
sanity  of  his  judgments. 

The  ruling  motives  in  his  many-sided  activities  are  to  be  found  in 
certain  fundamental  attitudes  of  spirit  which  lay  back  of  the  sphere 
of  his  formulated  opinions  and  vitalized  all  his  energies.  These 
were,  belief  in  God,  faith  in  the  deeper  intuitions  of  the  human  spirit, 
loyalty  to  fact  and  objective  reality.  Provided  these  things  of  car- 
dinal value  were  respected,  he  could  look  viWh  equanimity  on  opin- 
ions that  differed  widely  from  his  owti.  As  philosopher  and  edu- 
cator he  combined  in  a  remarkable  degree  progressiveness  with 
true  conservatism.  He  was  an  embodiment  of  the  living  spirit  of 
his  time,  and  yet  tenacious  in  clinging  to  whatever  had  borne  the 
test  of  exj)eriencc  and  proved  itself  permanently  worthy.  The  fac- 
tor of  highest  significance  in  his  work  is  to  be  found,  I  think,  in 
that  strong  and  wise  balance  which  he  strove  to  maintain  every- 
where between  opposite  tendencies  and  in  his  firm  belief  that  in 
such  balance  lies  the  secret  of  all  true  and  healthy  progress.  This 
(luality  had  its  roots  deep  down  in  the  personality  of  the  man, 
and  manifested  itself  in  many  complementary  traits  of  character. 
Strong  and  masterful  in  thought  and  action,  there  was  that  in  him 
which  called  forth  love  as  well  as  respect.  Princeton  knew  some- 
thing of  the  home  in  whose  charmed  circle  the  strong  man  was 
wont  to  yi(*l(l  to  the  dictates  of  a  generous  and  loving  nature. 
While  there  was  something  of  Roman  severity  in  his  life,  there  was 
a  mon^  than  Roman  warmth  and  human  interest  in  his  friendship. 
Firm  as  a  Stoic  in  his  ideas  of  justice,  he  knew  how  to  temper  that 
virtue  with  a  mercy  whose  ([uality  was  not  strained.  Unyielding 
as  the  moral  law  or  the  granite  of  his  native  hills  in  matters  of  con- 
science and  duty,  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  tenderest  feelings  of 
the  human  heart.  Endowed  to  an  unusual  degree  with  the  pro- 
verbial inflexibility  of  his  race,  and  never  relaxing  in  his  attachment 
to  Scottish  traditions,  he  was  able  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  his 
adopted  country  witli  a  loyalty  so  whole-hearted  as  to  become  in 
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the  best  sense  an  American  citizen.  Bred  in  the  culture  and 
sjDending  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  the  atmosphere  of  European 
universities,  he  became  an  exponent  of  the  best  tendencies  of  our 
American  education.  A  well-poised  nature  in  which  complemental 
forces  thus  blended  their  effectiveness,  it  was  mainly  this  balance 
of  forces  that  preservTd  him  from  erratic  tendencies  and  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  translate  so  much  of  his  energy  into  beneficent 
and  enduring  results. 

Princeton  University,  Alexander  T.  Ormond. 


11. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE 

BOOKS  OF  SCRIPTURE :  A  CRITICISM 

OF  CURRENT  VIEWS. 

OF  the  three  problems  with  which  the  Higher  Criticism  deals, 
one  is  that  of  Origin.  Of  the  three  principal  phases  of  this 
problem,  one  is  the  question  of  authorship  or  personal  origin.  The 
primary  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  condition 
of  opinion  at  present  prevailing  in  reference  to  this  question.  It 
is  hardly  extreme  to  describe  it  as  chaotic.  Obviously,  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  condition  of  things  must  be  established  prior  to  any 
inquiry  into  either  its  causes  or  its  effects.  Perhaps  the  simplest 
and  fairest  method  of  getting  at  what  is  the  present  state  of  opinion 
will  be  to  hear  from  a  number  of  representative  men  sufficient 
to  assure  ourselves  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  a  hasty  generaliza- 
tion. It  will  be  best  also  to  rigidly  separate  our  citations  from 
our  criticisms. 

The  first  writer,  then,  who  shall  be  permitted  to  declare  his 
opinion  is  the  Rev.  R.  Payne-Smith,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  The 
Dean  is  a  conservative.  Indeed,  the  paper  from  which  his  views 
are  to  be  cited  is  nothing  else  than  a  vindication  of  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  introducing  his  discussion,  he 
says: 

'•The  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  usually 
one  of  secondan'  importance,  until  we  reach  the  prophetic  writings.  Even  of 
all  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  we  may  say  that  as  regards  our  faith  little 
depends  upon  their  human  origin.  For  if  they  are  what  they  claim  to  be,  they 
are  a  message  from  God  to  our  souls.  Many  of  course  deny  this  claim;  it  is, 
they  say,  a  thing  impossible.  God  never  has  and  never  could  speak  to  man. 
But  if  he  has  spoken  to  man — and  for  believing  this  there  arc  many  valid  reasons 
— no  books  have  so  manifest  a  claim  to  be  His  word  as  those  of  the  Bible.  Their 
human  authorship,  therefore,  sinks  into  insignificance  compared  with  the  mo- 
mentous question  whether  they  are  a  revelation  of  God's  will  to  man.  And 
it  is  worth  observing  that  the  writers  themselves  attached  no  value  to  the  part 
which,  they  had  taken  in  the  matter.  There  is  no  pride  of  authorship  about 
them.  They  usually  make  no  reference  to  themselves,  but  are  solely  occupied 
with  the  great  message  whicli  they  were  commissioned  to  bear."* 


*Living  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  Paper  XV,  p.  3.     Fleming  II.  Revcll  Company. 
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So  speaks  the  Dean.  This,  however,  according  to  our  plan,  is  not 
the  place  to  analyze  his  statements  or  to  estimate  their  signifi- 
cance. Indeed,  for  other  reasons  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  do 
so,  since  the  Dean  himself  is  not  done  speaking  to  the  matter  imder 
consideration.  He  has  not  got  through  with  his  introduction 
until  we  hear  him  say: 

"Occasionally  the  matter"  {i.e.f  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament)  **has  become  one  of  large  importance,  because  of  the 
course  of  modem  criticism.  It  is  a  question  of  great  value  in  our  days  whether 
the  Book  of  Isaiah  is  an  anthology,  made  up  of  fragments  culled  from  lost  works 
composed  by  numerous  writers,  or  the  composition  of  one  man.  And  so  with 
the  Pentateuch.  Modem  criticism  has  made  the  most  of  all  the  difficulties 
found  in  connection  with  a  book  of  such  extreme  antiquity.  It  has  used  these 
difficulties  to  discredit  the  book,  and  even  to  tear  it  to  pieces  and  assign  the  frag- 
ments to  a  host  of  nameless  persons.  But  though  Moses  himself  followed  the 
same  impersonal  manner  as  was  usual  with  all  primitive  writers,  yet  there  is  in 
£xod.  xxiv.  4  the  assertion  that  Moses  wrote  all  the  laws  at  that  time  given, 
and,  as  we  think,  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  words  which  ascribe  to  him  the 
whole  Pentateuch.  If  this  interpretation  be  correct,  it  bcomes  no  mere  archaeo- 
logical question  as  might  be  that  of  the  authorship  of  the  Books  of  Judges  or  of 
Samuel.  The  veracity  of  Holy  Scripture  is  at  stake;  and  besides  this,  the 
authorship  of  Moses,  for  which  there  is  ample  proof,  gives  a  solid  foimdation  for 
the  genuineness  of  all  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  If  there  be  strong  and 
abundant  evidence  for  this  conclusion,  most  of  the  remaining  difficulties,  debated 
so  warmly,  sink  into  minor  importance."* 

I  have  cited  thue  at  length  under  the  feeling  that  it  was  due  to 
the  Dean  and  desirable  for  the  reader  that  the  context  should  be 
given  with  sufficient  fullness  to  insure  the  latter  against  misimder- 
standing  and  the  former  against  being  misunderstood. 

Next,  and  more  briefly,  let  us  hear  from  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  a 
scholarly  rector  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Like  Dean  Payne-Smith, 
Mr.  Lias  is  a  conservative.  The  passages  to  be  cited  are  from  his 
excellent  but  not  very  happily  named  little  book.  Principles  of 
Biblical  Criticism,  Their  special  significance  for  us  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  very  object  of  Mr.  Lias'  book  is  to  contravene  the  con- 
clusion of  that  school  of  English  critics  represented  by  Drs.  Driver 
and  Cheyne.  And  yet  we  find  him  also,  like  the  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury, introducing  his  discussion  of  "  The  Genuineness  of  the  Penta- 
teuch" with  these,  under  all  the  circimistances,  remarkable  words: 

"We  must  also  admit  that  Christians  are  in  no  way  committed  by  their 
belief  in  Divine  revelation  to  any  particular  theory  of  the  origin  or  date  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  present  shape,  but  only  to  the  general 
accuracy  of  their  contents. "t 

*Ibid.,p.6. 

■\PHn.  Bib.  Crit.,  p.  84. 
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A  few  pages  farther  on  he  repeats  this  statement,  saying: 

"It  has  been  admitted  that  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  as 
it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  importance.  But 
it  does  not  follow  in  the  least  that  we  can  accept  theories,  for  instance,  like  those 
of  Dr.  Driver.  The  question  which  to  us  is  of  vital  importance  is  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  contents  of  the  narrative."* 

Again,  the  tone  of  the  following  is  significant: 

**Xot  only  do  many  persons  allow  themselves  to  suppose  that  the  contro- 
versy" (between  the  radical  critics  and  their  opponents)  "only  affects  the  date 
and  authorship  of  the  Mosaic  books,  etc."t 

In  the  same  vein  is  the  following  concession: 

"The  conclusion  of  sober  reason  on  the  question"  (of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pentateuch),  "it  may  be  confidently  affinned,  will  eventually  be  this,  that 
while  we  know  not  precisely  who  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  nor  when,  nor  how  it 
was  written,  it  contains  what  must  be  regarded  as  in  all  essential  respects  an 
accurate  historical  record  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  given  by  Moses,  and  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  laws  were  promulgated."! 

To  bring  out  fully  the  views  of  Mr.  Lias,  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  his  position  upon  the  question  of  the  author- 
ship of  the  prophetic  books.  This  appears  from  the  following 
words,  with  which  he  concludes  his  discussion  of  the  theories  of  the 
radical  criticism  with  reference  to  the  authorship  of  the  Book  of 
Isaiah: 

"There  is,  therefore,  strong  reason  to  suppose  that  if  these  magnificent 
prophecies"  (viz.,  those  in  chaps,  xl-lxvi)  "had  been  by  another  hand"  (than 
that  of  Isaiah),  "the  name  of  the  author  would  have  been  handed  down  to 
posterity.  The  question  is  not,  however,  like  that  of  the  origin  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, a  vital  one."§ 

Antl  now  still  another  Anglican  divine  shall  be  permitted  to 
speak.  Unlike  the  first  two  heard  from,  however,  he  cannot  be 
considered  a  conservative.  Nor  would  it  be  fair,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  call  him  a  radical.  Prof.  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  here  had,  may  probably  best  be  classed  as  a  critic  of  the 
mediating  or  "progressive  school.*'  Much  might  be  said  in  praise 
of  his  little  book.  The  Divine  Library  of  the  Old  Testament^  which 
in  this  instance  is  to  furni.sh  us  a  statement  of  the  Canon's  views. 
Four  out  of  the  five  lectures  of  which  it  is  composed  were  deliv- 
ered, we  are  told,  "to  a  gathering  of  clergy  and  laity.'' ||    In  style 

*Prin.  Bib.  Cn't.,  p.  S7. 

tlbi'L,  p.  92. 

t/6a/.,p.  133. 

§//>/(/.,  p.  74. 
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it  is  a  model  for  those  who  have  to  present  an  intricate  subject  in 
popular  form.  Its  tone  is  not  only  conciliatory,  but  gracious  and 
persuasive.  The  reader  must  be  prejudiced  indeed  who  does  not 
lay  down  the  book  impressed  with  Prof.  Kirkpatrick's  personal  be- 
lief in  and  reverence  for  the  Old  Testament.  But  after  all  has  been 
said  that  can  be  said  in  recognition  of  Prof.  Kirkpatrick's  amiable 
temper  and  personal  piety,  and  in  praise  of  the  literary  and  other 
merits  of  his  book,  its  purpose  is  to  commend  to  popular  approval 
and  acceptance  the  conclusions  reached  by  critics  of  the  school  of 
Driver  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
This  simple  fact,  taken  in  connection  wnth  the  fact  of  his  personal 
reverence  for  the  Old  Testament,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  Prof. 
Kirkpatrick  regards  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  same  light  as  Dean  Payne-Smith  and  Mr. 
Lias,  or  rather  that  he  regards  it  as  of  even  less  moment  than  they. 
For  to  him  the  question  of  the  authorshipof  the  Pentateuch  is  of 
no  more  moment  than  that  of  Isaiah,  nor  that  of  Isaiah  of  more 
moment  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
But  we  are  not  left  to  this  kind  of  evidence.  Seeking  the  causes 
for  "  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  Old  Testament"  characteristic, 
it  would  seem,  of  those  whom  he  is  addressing,  the  Canon  says: 

**But  in  addition  to  these  causes  there  is  a  third  which  is  beginning  to  be 
widely  operative.  There  is  a  vague  suspicion  floating  about  that  the  *  higher 
criticism'  has  raised  a  host  of  questions  about  the  dat€  and  composition  and 
character  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  must  be  settled  before 

we  can  use  it  with  confidence Such  an  attitude  is,  as  I  have  already 

shown,  a  desertion  of  the  teaching  and  example  of  the  New  Testament."* 

Still  more  significant  is  the  following: 

''The  Bible  has   been  compared  to  a  great  church  which  it  needed  some 

fifteen  centuries  to  build Now,  if  I  may  develop  that  figure,  it  is  not 

e8.«ential  for  the  ordinary  spectator  to  know  at  what  precise  date  each  part  of 
the  church  was  built,  still  less  from  what  quarry  the  stones  were  brought, 
or  whether  old  materials  from  some  earlier  church  were  incorporated  in  parts 
of  the  buildings.  He  can  learn  the  lessons  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  of  holiness 
and  devotion  which  the  whole  building  teaches,  he  can  see  how  it  reflects 
the  mind  and  purpose  of  its  architects,  even  without  this  detailed  knowledge, 
though  the  knowledge  may  add  to  his  intelligent  wonder  and  appreciation, 
and  is  essential  for  the  study  of  the  history  and  development  of  architecture. 
And  so  surely  it  is  with  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  important,  Avith  a  view  to 
the  study  of  tlie  history  and  development  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  to  fix  the 
relative  dates  of  tlie  writings  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  student 
must  labor  patiently  at  the  task.  But  there  is  much,  very  much,  that  the 
Old  Testament  has  to  teach  us  which  is  independent  of  the  questions  of  date 
and  authorship. '*t 

*Div,  Lihr.  of  the  0.  T.,  p.  120. 
t/6iU,  p.  122. 
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To  make  this  statement  of  current  views  touching  the  matter 
of  the  authorship  of  the  books  of-  Scripture  complete,  it  only 
remains  to  hear  from  some  representative  of  a  single  branch  of 
another  school.  The  school  referred  to  is  that  of  the  radical 
criticism.  The  branch  of  this  school  from  which  we  are  now  to 
hear  is  composed  of  those  who  may  fairly  and  without  offense  be 
described  as  radical  critics  of  evangelical  antecedents  and  predilec- 
tions. For  while  their  critical  principles  lay  the  axe  to  the  very 
roots  of  the  conservative  tree,  their  personal  predilections  for  cer- 
tain important  evangelical  truths — predilections,  in  most  instances, 
received  by  tradition  from  their  fathers — distinguish  them  honora- 
bly from  others  of  the  same  school  who  have  no  such  inherited  or 
acquired  prejudices.  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs  shall  speak  for  them.  His 
attitude  toward  the  question  of  authorship  may  be  easily  gathered 
from  the  following  statements  taken  here  and  there  from  his 
writings.    In  Whither  we  find  him  saying: 

"The  Reformers  found  the  essence  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Scriptures  themselves  and  not  in  any  traditional  theories  about  them.  Hence 
they  were  not  anxious  about  human  authorship."* 

The  context  will  show  that  he  uses  the  Scriptures  here  as  a  term 
designed  to  cover  both  Testaments,  the  New  as  well  as  the  Old. 
In  the  same  vein,  in  his  speech  made  in  answer  to  certain  charges 
preferred  against  him  before  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  with  a 
fervor  not  unnatural  to  his  circumstances,  but  evidently  not  con- 
ducive to  his  own  insight  into  the  matter  of  which  he  was  speaking, 
we  hear  him  propound  this  rhetorical  question: 

''But  is  it  true  that  an  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice  can  only  come 
from  these  (those?)  holy  penmen  whose  names  history  has  preserved  to  us?"t 

In  his  Inaugural  Address,  treating  of  the  authorship  of  the  Scrip- 
tures— not  of  any  particular  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  and,  of 
course,  wholly  unconscious  that  he  was  both  missing  and  obscur- 
ing the  main  issue — ^he  had  already  said : 

*'  We  desire  to  know  whether  the  Bible  came  from  God,  and  it  is  not  of  any 
great  importance  that  we  should  know  the  names  of  those  worthies  chosen  by 
God  to  mediate  His  revelation. "t 

The  sweep  and  significance  of  these  words  will  stand  out  more 
clearly  in  the  light  of  the  following  statements  with  which  Dr. 
Briggs  had  prefaced  them : 

*\Vhither,  p.  87. 

■\The  Defense  of  Prof.  Briggs  before  the  Presbytery  of  New  York.,  p.  121. 
XThe   Authority  of  The  Holy  Scriptures:  An  Inaug^ural  Address  by  Charle^i 
Augustus  Briggs,  D.D.,  p.  33. 
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"The  only  authenticity  we  are  concerned  about  in  seeking  for  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  is  divine  authenticity^^  (i.e.,  divine  authorship), 
"and  yet  many  theologians  have  insisted  that  we  must  prove  that  the  Scrip- 
tures were  written  by  or  under  the  superintendence  of  prophets  and  apostles."* 

Again  analysis  and  discussion  must  be  reserved.  Ambiguous  as 
are  some  of  the  most  important  terms  employed,  the  language 
quoted  is  sufficiently  clear  to  give  us  Dr.  Briggs'  attitude  toward  the 
question  of  the  authorship  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  Nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  multiply  quotations  of  substantially  the 
same  import  from  other  wTiters  of  note.f  This,  however,  would 
be  superfluous.  The  above  statements  are  entirely  suflScient  to 
put  us  in  possession  of  the  present  drift  of  opinion  in  reference  to 
this  question  of  the  "human  origin''  of  the  Scripture  writings. 

Now  with  these  statements  before  him  the  reader  is  asked  to 
notice  with  what  unanimity — a  unanimity  which,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  is  surely  singular  enough — the  conservatives,  the 
''progressive"  and  the  radical  alike,  agree  to  minimize  and  to  be- 
little the  importance  of  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible.  In  their  respective  ways  of  presenting  the  matter, 
they  do,  to  be  sure,  differ  widely  and  most  significantly  each  from 
the  other.  And  yet  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  the  most  cautious 
and  reserved  of  them  all,  says: 

"Even  of  all  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  we  may  say  that  as  regards  our 
faith  little  depends  on  their  human  origin.*' 

Mr.  Lias  also,  even  while  seeking  to  impress  us  with  the  momentous 
importance  of  the  issues  presented  by  the  radical  criticism,  singles 
out  this  question  of  authorship  and  by  the  very  terms  that  he  em- 
ploys depreciates  both  its  relative  and  its  absolute  importance. 
He  says: 

'*Not  only  do  many  persons  allow  themselves  to  suppose  that  the  contro- 
versy" (between  the  radical  critics  and  their  opponents)  ^^onlij  affects  the  date 
and  authorship  of  the  Mosaic  books,"  etc.t 

This  leaves  us  to  infer  that  if  the  contention  of  the  radical  criti- 
cism affected  "only"  "the  date  and  authorship  of  the  Mosaic 
books,''  Mr.  Lias  would  regard  it  as  much  ado  about  nothing. 
And  as  for  Prof.  Kirkpatrick,  the  main  object  aimed  at  in  his  lec- 
tures was  to  allay  popular  alarm,  caused  by  recent  discussions  upon 

*The  Authority  of  The  Holy  Scriptures,  etc.,  p.  32. 

tSee,  for  instance,  C.  H.  H.  Wright's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  p.  76; 
T/ie  Expositor,  Second  Series,  Vol.  V,  pp.  401-403. 
X  Italics  mine. 
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this  very  question  of  the  date  and  authorship  of  certain  of  the  books 
of  Scripture.    Dr.  Briggs  says  roundly  and  boldly: 

"  The  only  authenticity  "  (i.e.,  authorship)  '*  we  are  concerned  about  in  seeking 
the  di\'ine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  divine  authenticity  "  (i.e.,  the  divine 
authorship).  "The  Reformers,"  he  assures  us.  "were  not  anxious"  about 
the  "human  authorship  of  the  books  of  Scripture." 

In  a  word,  I  think  that,  after  reading  any  one  of  these  four 
writers,  no  one  can  fail  to  feel  that,  whatever  the  archaeological 
and  "criticaP'  interests  that  may  gather  around  the  question  of 
authorship,  its  practical  bearings,  if,  indeed,  it  has  any  in  other 
than  exceptional  cases,  are  for  the  ordinary  Christian  quite  re- 
mote. It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  such  notion  is  only  too  wide- 
spread. 

That  this  view  can  be  rendered  exceedingly  plausible  is  evident 
from  Prof.  Kirkpatrick's  illustration.  Why  should  the  worshiper 
whose  eyes  are  satisfied  with  the  stately  beauties  of  the  temple 
permit  his  attention  to  be  distracted  by  curious  questions  regard- 
ing the  architects  who  framed  it  and  the  sources  from  which  they 
took  their  material?  Why  should  one  who  has  the  Word  of  God 
in  his  hands  and  whose  soul  is  reveling  in  its  beauties  worry  him- 
self about  "dates"  and  "the  names  of  the  worthies  through  whom 
God  mediated''  this  precious  revelation?  Is  not  the  anonymity  of 
numerous  books  of  the  Old  Testament  evidence  enough  of  itself 
that  no  special  importance  attaches  to  this  question  of  authorship? 
It  is  unquestionably  true  that  what  we  want  to  know  regarding 
the  Bible  is  whether  God  is  its  author — why,  then,  should  certain 
theologians  insist  that  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  "  the  Scriptures 
were  written  by  or  under  the  superintendence  of  prophets  and  apos- 
tles?" How  are  those,  alike  without  learning  and  without  leisure, 
to  do  this?  Besides,  if  the  "essence  of  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,''  what  need  have  we  to  be 
anxious  about  their  "human  authorship?" 

This  is  all  so  very  specious  that  it  is  hard  for  one  to  persuade 
himself  that  it  is  all  utterly  fallacious,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
him  with  the  endorsement  of  men  of  such  diametrically  opposite 
schools  as  that  represented  by  Mr.  Lias  and  Dean  Payne-Smith 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  represented  by  Dr.  Briggs  on  the  other. 

And  yet,  with  the  passages  cited  above  before  him,  he  would  be 
a  rash  or  careless  reader  indeed  who  did  not  find  in  them  what 
nmst  give  him  pause  before  accepting  the  conclusion  to  which  they 
all  apparently  converge. 

For  one  thing,  the  most  casual  reading  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
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consensus  of  opinion  apparently  obtaining  among  these  four  repre- 
sentative scholars  is,  after  all,  superficial,  rather  than  real.  First 
of  all,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Lias,  and 
even  Canon  Kirkpatrick,  speak  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  of  those  alone.  "  Even  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,'' 
says  the  first.  "We  admit,"  says  Mr.  Lias,  "that  Christians  are 
in  no  way  committed  ....  to  any  particular  theory  of  the  origin 
and  date  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament."  And  so  the  alarm, 
to  the  allaying  of  which  Canon  Kirkpatrick  addressed  himself, 
has  to  do  with  "questions  about  the  date,  composition  and  char- 
acter of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament."  So  far  as  these  gentle- 
men are  concerned,  then,  it  would  be  hasty  to  conclude  that  they 
would  affirm  that  "the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  books" 
of  the  New  Testament  "is  usually  one  of  secondary  importance"; 
or  that  "even  of  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament"  "Scrip- 
tures, we  may  say  that  as  regards  our  faith  little  depends  upon 
their  human  origin."  Somehow,  when  it  is  the  New  Testament 
that  is  under  consideration,  Dean  Payne-Smith's  "For  if 
they  are  what  they  claim  to  be,  they  are  a  message  from 
God  to  our  souls,"  etc.,  seems  hardly  to  meet  the  case.  But 
why  not?  Doubtless  it  is  as  true  of  the  New  Testament 
books  as  of  the  Old  that  "  ij  they  are  what  they  claim  to  be,  they 
are  a  message  from  God  to  our  souls."  Still,  if  the  Gospels,  Acts 
and  Epistles  were  second-century  docimients  from  authors  of 
the  same  calibre  and  character  as  the  supposititious  J,  E,  D  and  P 
of  the  radical  criticism,  not  a  few  of  us  would  begin  to  ask,  Are 
these  books  what  they  claim  to  be?  Can  they  be  a  revelation 
from  God?  Why  may  not  similar  troublesome  questions  emerge 
in  connection  with  the  matter  of  the  authorship  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament?  Canon  Kirkpatrick  tells  us  that  a  host  of 
just  such  questions  has  arisen  over  them  in  connection  with  this 
very  subject  of  their  authorship.  Indeed,  it  is  to  prove  that  the 
fears  which  express  themselves  in  these  questions  are  groundless 
that  he  writes.  It  is  to  quell  them  that  he  introduces  his  telling 
illustration  of  the  temple. 

But  if  it  is  noticeable  that  three  out  of  four  of  these  scholars,  when 
they  affirm  that  the  question  of  "human  origin"  is  of  "secondary 
importance,"  refer  only  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  no 
less  to  be  noted  that  Dr.  Briggs  attaches  no  such  limitation  to  his 
statement.  For  him  the  question  of  "  human  origin"  is  of  "second- 
ary importance,"  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  but  in  that  of  the  New  as  well.    He  chides  those  theo- 
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logians  who  insist  that  it  is  a  matter  of  consequence  to  prove  that 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  by  or  under  the 
superintendence  of  apostles,  equally  with  those  who  lay  stress  upon 
proving  that  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  written  by  or 
under  the  superintendence  of  prophets. 

Here,  then,  is  ground  for  pause.  With  whom  shall  we  go?  With 
Dean  Payne-Smith,  Mr.  Lias  and  Canon  Kirkpatrick,  or  with  Dr. 
Briggs?  Suppose  we  are  ready  to  say  that  the  question  of  the  au- 
thorship of  the  Pentateuch  is  not  a  matter  "  of  any  great  import- 
ance," are  we  ready  to  say  the  same  of  the  Pauline  epistles?  That 
is  Van  Manen's  verdict,  and  no  doubt  Van  Manen  is  a  pious  and 
reverent  scholar.  Why,  then,  has  Chicago  University  cried,  "  Fie 
upon  him!''  Is  there  to  be  one  doctrine  on  this  subject  for  the 
Old  Testament  and  another  for  the  New?  If  so,  why  so?  At 
any  rate,  if  one  wishes  to  know  where  the  army  is  moving  he  has 
only  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  head  of  the  column;  and  he  who 
fears  the  splitting  butt  of  the  wedge  may  well  beware  of  admitting 
its  thin  edge. 

But  it  is  further  to  be  noted  that  even  those  of  our  scholars  who 
confine  their  doctrine  of  the  "secondary  importance''  of  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  not  as 
well  agreed  among  themselves  as  might  be  expected.  Canon 
Kirkpatrick's  illustration  of  the  temple  is  intended  to  cover  the 
whole  ground — Pentateuch  and  Prophets  as  well  as  the  historical 
books.  For  him  the  authcrship  of  the  Pentateuch  is  as  truly  a 
"  mere  archaeological  question  as  might  be  that  of  the  authorship 
of  the  Books  of  Judges  or  of  Samuel." 

Not  so,  however,  with  Mr.  Lias.  He  is  prepared,  it  is  true,  to 
make  concessions,  if  necessary,  in  regard  not  only  to  Judges  and 
Samuel,  but  also  as  to  the  prophets.  That  Isaiah,  for  instance, 
should  prove  to  be  an  "anthology"  would  not  greatly  disturb  him. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  Pentateuch,  he  regards  the  question  of 
its  origin  as  "a  vital  one."  Here,  however,  Dean  Payne-Smith  in 
his  turn  dissents.  Not  only  does  he  assure  us  that  "  the  veracity 
of  the  Bible  is  at  stake"  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  Mo- 
saic authorship  of  the  Pentateuch ;  not  only  does  he  regard  erroneous 
views  upon  this  (juestion  as  possibly  imperiling  "the  genuineness 
of  all  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,"  but  he  declares  that  "it  is  a 
question  of  great  value  in  our  days  whether  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
is  an  anthology,  made  up  of  fragments  culled  from  lost  works  com- 
posed by  numerous  writers,  or  the  composition  of  one  man." 
So  that  again  we  find  that  there  is  ground  for  pause  before  yield- 
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ing  a  too  facile  assent  to  the  proposition  that  "  as  regards  our  faith 
little  depends  upon  the  human  origin"  of  the  books,  even  of  the 
Old  Testament.  According  to  Mr.  Lias,  the  question  of  the  "  human 
origin''  of  the  Pentateuch  is  a  "vital  one.''  According  to  Dean 
Payne-Smith,  nothing  less  than  "  the  veracity  of  the  Bible  "  is  staked 
upon  it.    This  looks  serious  enough. 

It  begins  to  be  evident  that  there  is  confusion  of  thought  and 
looseness  of  statement  somewhere.  For  while  these  scholars  all 
agree  in  minimizing  and  belittling  the  importance  of  this  matter 
of  authorship  in  the  general,  no  sooner  do  they  begin  to  be  specific 
than  the  gravest  disagreements  emerge. 

Before  seeking  for  the  causes  of  this  confusion,  it  will  be  well 
for  us  to  dwell  in  somewhat  more  of  detail  upon  the  evidences  and 
the  extent  of  it. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  statement  of  the  Dean  of  Canterbury.  No 
sooner  does  one,  so  to  speak,  scratch  its  surface  than  antimonies 
and  contradictions  appear.  He  starts  by  assuring  us  that  "the 
question  of  the  authorship  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
usually  one  of  secondary  importance,  until  we  reach  the  prophetic 
writings."  This  is  cautious  language,  to  be  sure.  It  prepares  us  to 
expect  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  non-prophetic  books  cases  may 
arise  when  the  question  of  their  authorship  will  demand  serious  at- 
tention. Growing  bolder,  however,  the  Dean  immediately  adds: 
"Even  of  all  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  we  may  say  that  as 
regards  our  faith  little  depends  on  their  human  origin."  And  yet  he 
ha>s  not  gone  three  full  pages  before  he  informs  us  that  "  occasionally 
the  matter"  "of  the  authorship  of  these  Old  Testament  books  has 
become  one  of  large  importance,  because  of  the  course  of  modern 
criticism."  Suppose  now  we  ask:  What  has  "modern  criticism" 
done  to  invest  this  matter  of  the  authorship  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  with  this  new  and  large  importance?  The  only  answer 
that  we  can  possibly  give  is:  It  has  raised  a  question  as  to  the  au- 
thorship of  tlie  Pentateuch,  Isaiah  and  other  Old  Testament  books; 
treated  it  as  a  real  cjuestion  and  as  an  oi^en  question;  answered  it 
differently  from  the  way  in  which  Dean  Payne-Smith  and  others 
before  and  since  have  felt  bound  to  answer  it.  What  more  than 
this  has  the  most  revolutionary  of  modern  radicals  done?  But 
as  soon  as  "modern  criticism"  dissents  from  the  view  that  Moses 
wrote  the  Pentateuch  and  Isaiah  the  whole  of  the  book  bearing  his 
name,  the  Dean  declares  that  it  is  imperiling  the  very  "foundation" 
of  the  "genuineness  of  all  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,"  and, 
more  than  this,  is  impugning  "  the  veracity  of  the  Bible"  as  a  whole. 
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And  I  think  he  is  clearly  right  in  these  last  positions.  But,  if  so, 
he  just  as  clearly  nodded  when  he  permitted  himself  to  say  that 
"  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  usually  one  of  secondary  importance,  imtil  we  reach  the  prophetic 
writings/'  If  such  is  the  case  it  is  so  only  because  "usually"  the 
question  is  not  raised.  For  as  soon  as  the  question  is  seriously 
debated  the  Dean  is  seriously  concerned  that  the  answer  to  it  be 
what  he  correctly  regards  as  the  proper  answer. 

The  case  is  not  different  with  Mr.  Lias.  As  soon  as  we  begm  to 
compare  his  statements  one  with  another  we  discover  grave  incon- 
gruities. He  tells  us  "that  Christians  are  in  no  way  conmiitted 
by  their  belief  in  divine  revelation  to  any  particular  theory  of  the 
origin  or  date  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  present 
shape."  The  distinction  implied  here  is,  of  course,  just  and  ob- 
vious enough.  But  it  is  unavailing  and  misleading.  For  Mr.  Lias 
himself  tells  us  that  the  question  "  of  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  a  vital  one."  If,  now,  he  refers  to  the  "  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  " 
in  its  present  form,  clearly  he  has  contradicted  himself.  Let  us 
suppose,  however,  that  the  reference  is  to  the  origin  of  Pentateuch 
in  some  form  no  longer  known.  If  the  character  and  qualifications 
of  the  author  of  this  unknown  original  are  vital  to  its  value,  are  not 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  him  who  gave  it  its  present  form 
equally  vital  to  its  value  in  its  present  form?  What  other  guaran- 
tee have  we  that  we  are  getting  the  real  ideas  of  the  original.  Mr. 
Lias  has  convicted  himself  here  by  his  own  illustration.  Having 
just  said:  "It  has  been  admitted  that  the  date  and  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  a  matter  of  compara- 
tively little  moment,"  he  at  once  proceeds  to  disprove  the  correct 
ness  of  so  much  of  this  proposition  as  relates  to  authorship  by- 
saying  : 

*'We  accept  as  accurate  a  book  like  Prof.  Freeman's  History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest^  though  written  eight  centuries  after  the  events  recorded,  because 
we  know  that  he  had  access  to  contemporary  authorities,  and  that  he  has 
treated  them  fairly."* 

It  appears,  then,  that  Mr.  Freeman's  character  and  qualifications 
are  what  warrant  us  in  accepting  with  confidence  a  history  written 
long  after  the  events  of  which  it  treats.  If  this  be  so,  then  the 
question  of  "  the  authorship  of  the  Penetatuch,  as  it  has  come  down 
to  us,"  can  hardly  be  reckoned  "a  matter  of  comparativley  little 
moment."  For  just  as  clearly  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Freeman's 
History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch, 

*L.  c,  p.  87. 
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as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  conditions  "  the  historical  accuracy  of 
the  contents  of  the  narrative"  as  it  has  come  down  to  us.  But,  as 
Mr.  Lias  clearly  perceives,  "the  historical  accuracy  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  narrative"  in  "  the  Pentateuch,  as  it  has  come  down  to 
us,"  is  "of  vital  importance"  to  us;  Mr.  Lias,  therefore,  illustrates 
the  justice  of  one  of  his  own  observations,  viz. : 

"The  late  Dr.  Pusey  used  very  frequently  to  remark  that  English  people 
were  very  prone  to  make  admissions  without  seeing  how  far  they  would  lead 
them."* 

How  stands  the  case  with  Canon  Kirkpatrick?  His  architec- 
tural illustration  is  very  plausible.  Does  it  evidence  really  lucid 
and  coherent  thinking  upon  this  matter  of  authorship?  Let  the 
reader  turn  back  to  it  and  re-read  it,  that  it  may  be  fresh  before  his 
mind.t  The  impUcations  of  the  illustration  constitute  at  once 
its  strength  and  its  weakness.  In  effect  Canon  Kirkpatrick  says : 
The  Church  is  here  to  speak  for  itself.  Centuries  of  use  witness  to  its 
stability  and  safety.  The  grandeur  and  beauty  thrust  themselves 
upon  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Why  bother  ourselves,  then,  about 
"quarries"  and  "architects"?  Does  our  sense  of  beauty  and 
security  wait  upon  the  names  of  the  men  who  planned  and  framed 
such  a  structure,  or  upon  a  personal  visit  to  the  places  from  which 
they  got  their  material?  Certainly  not.  But  Canon  Kirkpatrick 
is  very  much  mistaken  if  he  supposes  that  all  this  proves  that  the 
question  of  "quarries"  and  "architects"  is  of  no  practical  import- 
ance to  the  user  of  the  "  great  Church."  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  affirming  what  he  does  of  the  "great  Church,"  Canon  Kirk- 
patrick has  unwittingly  affirmed  a  great  deal  more  than  he  himself 
has  any  idea  of  as  to  its  architects  and  the  quarries  from  which 
they  had  their  material.  Or  do  men  gather  architectural  figs  from 
architectural  thistles?  Buildings  of  grandeur,  beauty  and  stabil- 
ity are  not  produced  by  bunglers  who  built  without  plummet  or 
line,  and  used  wood,  hay  and  stubble  as  their  material. 

Moreover,  Canon  Kirkpatrick's  personal  reverence  for  the  Old 
Testament  has  bUnded  him  to  the  real  issue  with  which  he  has 
undertaken  to  deal.  To  adhere  to  his  own  figure,  a  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  the  character  and  competence  of  the  architects 
who  planned  and  framed  his  "great  Church"  and  also  as  to  the 
value  and  quality  of  the  material  they  employed.  Now  unques- 
tionably it  is  true  that,  even  under  these  circumstances,  we  may 
appeal  to  the  building  itself  and  to  its  history  for  a  refutation  of  the 
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aspersion  Thus  ca^st  ui-:'n  its  1-  nc^lead  architects  and  their  long- 
closed  quarries.  But  we  can  hardly  admit  the  soft  impeachment 
brought  against  the  architects  and  the  sources  of  their  material 
without  sctoner  or  later  bringing  the  building  into  ill-repute.  In 
other  words,  yc-u  may.  if  y-ju  please,  reason  from  the  safety,  grand- 
eur and  beauty  oi  the  buiMing  to  the  worth  and  quality  of  the 
material  of  which  it  is  coin}>ose<l.  and  also  to  the  competence  and 
skill  of  the  architects  who  framed  it.  Or,  reversing  the  process, 
we  may  reason  from  the  value  and  quality  of  the  material  and  the 
competence  and  skill  of  the  architects  to  the  safety,  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  "great  Church."  But  no  subtility  of  analysis  can 
dissever  the  relation  that  exists  between  material  and  producer, 
on  the  one  han^l.  and  proiluct  on  the  other.  Certainly  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prove  that  the  material  used  was  base  and  worthless,  and 
the  architcts  who  planned  and  framed  the  building  were  btmglers, 
without  leading  thoughtful  people  to  beware  of  the  "  great  Church." 
Hence  it  is  only  when  there  ?>  no  question  raised  about  authorship 
that  the  question  of  authorship  can  be  made  to  seem  to  be  one  of 
no  great  importance. 

But,  all  such  considerations  aside.  Canon  Kirkpatrick,  like  the 
Dean  of  Canterbury  and  Mr.  Lias,  is  a  swift  witness  against  him- 
self. For  the  blotter  had  hardly  dried  the  ink  with  which  he 
f)enned  his  illustration  until  he  writes: 

"It  is  important,  with  a  view  to  the  study  of  the  history  and  development 
of  the  rehgion  of  Israel,  to  fix  the  relative  dates  of  the  writings  contained  in 
the  Old  Testament." 

But  what  function,  one  may  ask,  has  the  Old  Testament  that  is  of 
more  supremo  practical  importance  than  just  this  of  putting  us 
in  possession  of  a  correct  conception  of  the  origin  and  character  of 
''the  religion  of  Israel?"  The  ** religion  of  Israel"  is  nothing  less 
than  the  root  from  which  our  religion  sprang.  If  the  question  of 
the  temporal  origin  (i.e.,  the  date)  of  the  several  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  important  in  order  to  a  just  estimate  of  the 
''religion  of  Israel,"  nmch  more  is  the  question  of  the  personal 
origin  of  those  books  a  matter  of  the  gravest  practical  importance. 
And  now  wo  come  to  Dr.  Briggs.  He  has  gone  farthest  of  all  in 
disparaging  the  importance  of  the  question  of  authorship.  And 
yet  in  his  book,  Tlie  Higher  Criticism  of  (he  Hexatexich,  we  find 
him  saying: 

"The  HighfT  Crititisni  of  the  Hexateuch  vindicates  its  credibility.  It 
Btreiigthons  its  historical  credibility  (1)  by  showing  that  we  have  four  parallel 
narrutiveH,  instead  of  the  single  narrative  of  the  traditional  theory;  and  (2) 
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by  tracing  these  narratives  to  their  sources  in  the  more  ancient  documents 
buried  in  them."* 

If,  then,  the  ''historical  credibility  of  the  Hexateuch"  be  a  matter 
of  practical  importance,  Dr.  Briggs  is  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
(luestion  of  the  unitary  or  multiple  authorship  of  this  so-called 
'^  Hexateuch  "  is  of  eciual  practical  importance.t 

How  can  it  be  otherwise?  The  greater  or  less  "  historical  credibil- 
ity of  the  Hexateuch"  turns,  according  to  Dr.  Briggs,  upon  this 
matter  of  its  authorship.  So,  then,  neither  does  Dr.  Briggs  agree 
with  himself;  but  after  he  has  belittled  the  question  of  the  "human 
origin  "  of  the  Scriptures,  he  turns  around,  and  in  the  passage  quoted 
makes  the  credibility  of  the  "Hexateuch''  hinge  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  upon  the  question  of  its  single  or  its  multiple  authorship. 
He  also,  therefore,  joins  the  others  in  contradicting  himself. 

But  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  the  confusion  that  character- 
izes current  opinion  upon  this  question.  This  appears  again  and 
very  strikingly  when  we  are  at  the  pains  to  bring  to  clear  state- 
ment the  assumptions,  sometimes  contradictory  and  sometimes 
bizarre,  which  underlie  the  position  under  review.  For  instance, 
we  find  Mr.  Lias  saying: 

*'The  truth  is  that  the  Scriptures  are  received  as  inspired  not  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church,  but  on  the  authority  of  Christ As  regards  the 

Old  Testament,  Christ  has  repeatedly  set  His  seal  to  the  contents  of  the  Jewish 
Canon  as  embodying  a  true  account  of  God's  revelations  to  the  Jews.  As 
regards  the  New,  its  authority  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  cither 
autlientic  records  of  the  words  of  Christ,  written  by  men  who  had  access  to 
sources  whence  they  could  obtain  satisfactory  information,  or  an  account  of 
His  doctrine  by  men  commissioned  to  proclaim  it  to  the  world. "t 

And  in  substantial  agreement  with  this  Canon  Kirkpatrick  declares: 

''And  when  we  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  history  of  Israel  and  the 
revelation  made  to  Israel  to  tlie  consideration  of  the  documents  in  which  the 
history  of  Israel  and  that  revelation  are  recorded,  we  cannot  but  accept 
them  cm  the  same  authority"  (viz.,  that  **of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostlps"),  "as 
possessing  a  Divine  Element,  as  being,  to  use  our  own  ordinary  word,  inspired." § 

Obviously  these  statements  give  us  the  assumptions  that  underlie 
and  determine  the  view,  as  held  by  these  two  writers,  that  the 
question  of  authorship  in  the  case  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  one  of  little  jn-actical  importance.  They  are  three.  Both  these 
writers  assume — and,  as  I  believe,  correctly  enough — that  Christ 

*  Higher  Crit.  of  the  Hex.,  p.  6. 

tin  saying  thi:?,  I  do  not,  of  course,  endorse  the  very  remarkable  logic  of 
the  passage  cited. 
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and  His  apostles  knew  and  endorsed  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  we  have  it  to-day.  They  also  assume  that  this  endorsement 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  settles  the  question  that  they  are 
"  a  message  from  God  to  our  souls/'  or,  "  to  use  our  ordinar}'^  word," 
that  they  are  "inspired'' — and  that,  let  it  be  obser\'ed,  apart  from 
all  questions  as  to  their  "  human  origin^  They  assume,  finally,  that 
in  view  of  this  endorsement  by  Christ  and  His  apostles,  "  as  regards 
our  faith,  little  depends  upon  the  human  origm"  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  But  even  the  fact  that  these  last  two  assump- 
tions are  certainly  plausible,  and  seem  greatly  to  honor  Christ  and 
His  apostles,  ought  not  to  hide  from  our  eyes  the  fact  that  they  are 
rationally  untenable.  Let  one  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  what 
is  involved  in  the  assumption  that  the  endorsement  even  of  Christ 
is  sufficient  to  validate  the  claims  of  a  book  to  be  a  message  from 
God  to  our  souls,  apart  from  all  questions  as  to  its  '^  human  origin.'* 
Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  Dr.  George  F.  Moore  has  given 
us  a  true  account  of  the  "human  origin"  of  the  Book  of  Judges, 
would  we  be  honoring  Christ  by  regarding  Him  as  capable  of 
endorsing  the  puerilities,  anachronisms,  and  questionable  morals 
of  such  a  book  as  "a  message  from  God  to  our  souls?"  Would 
His  endorsement  eradicate  the  indeUble  stigma  fixed  upon  the 
book  by  its  "human  author,"  and  by  him  made  a  part  of  its  very 
fibre?  Christ's  endorsement  has  no  magic  virtue.  It  would  not 
change  the  Koran  into  "a  message  from  God  to  our  soul."  And 
if  that  which  Canon  Cheyne  tells  us  about  Deuteronomy,  Paul 
Haupt  about  Canticles,  Dr.  Driver  about  Chronicles  and  Daniel, 
Prof.  George  Adam  Smith  about  the  prophets  of  the  Persian  period 
were  only  true,  were  only  the  last  word  of  scholarship  about  these 
books,  Christ's  endorsement  would  avail  as  little  for  them  as  it 
would  for  the  Koran.  That  there  is  confusion  of  thought  behind 
this  assumption  is  palpable.  It  lies  in  overlooking  the  fact  that  in 
endorsing  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  "a  message  from 
God  to  our  souls,"  what  Christ  really  endorses  is  the  commission 
and  the  competence  of  their  respective  human  "authors"  to  ciraw 
up  and  deliver  such  a  message.  It  is  unthinkable  that  one  should 
endorse  a  history,  for  instance,  without  endorsing  the  candor  and 
information  of  its  "human  author,"  or  that  he  should  endorse  a 
prophecy  without  endorsing  the  official  status  of  its  "human 
author."  But  these  questions  of  character,  qualification  and 
official  position  are  the  very  core  of  the  question  of  authorship. 

The  assumption  that  because  Christ  and  His  apostles  have  en- 
dorsed the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  "a  message  from  God  to 
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our  souls,"  therefore  "as  regards  our  faith,  Httle  depends  upon 
their  human  origin,"  is  equally  an  evidence  of  mental  confusion. 
The  fact  is  that  certain  positions  in  reference  to  the  "human  origin" 
and  "human  authorship''  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  will 
in  spite  of  the  endorsement  of  Christ  not  only  jeopardize  "our 
faith"  in  them  as  " a  message  from  God  to  our  souls/'  but  because 
of  the  endorsement  they  have  received  from  Christ  must  jeopaidize 
"our  faith"  in  Christ  Himself.  Why  should  we  hide  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  in  making  Clirist  sponsor  for  the  Old  Testament  we 
make  Him  responsible  for  these  writings  in  such  a  sense  that,  if 
they  are  proven  by  "criticism"  to  be  marred  by  incongruities, 
grave  and  palpable  historical  hiaccuracies,  and  a  lack  of  what 
would  now  be  considered  correct  ethical  standards  and  moral  per- 
ceptions, we  make  Christ  responsible  for  these  also.  If  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  many  astonishing  peculiarities  of  method  and 
matter  which  "modern  criticism"  flatters  itself  that  it  has  discov- 
ered in  these  writings,  Christ  gave  them  His  unqualified  endorse- 
ment "as  a  message  from  God  to  our  souls,"  then  the  problem  with 
which  we  are  confronted  is  grave  indeed.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Christ's  endorsement  of  the  Old  Testament  was  based  upon  His 
ignorance  of  the  phenomena,  literarj',  historical  and  moral,  which 
"modern  scientific  scholarship"  professes  to  have  discovered  in 
them,  then  the  case  is  no  better,  but,  if  possible,  worse.  For  the 
questions  will  press  for  an  answer.  Had  he  knowTi  what  that  which 
calls  itself  "modern  criticism"  professes  to  know  concerning  these 
books,  would  He,  could  He  have  endorsed  them  as  he  did?  But 
could  he,  on  the  other  hand,  have  failed  to  endorse  them  without 
denying  Himself?  At  any  rate,  such  ignorance,  if  it  existed,  cannot 
bo  overlooked  in  making  up  an  estimate  of  Christ's  character  and 
claims. 

Still  another  set  of  statements  from  Mr.  Lias  and  Prof.  Kirk- 
patrick  reveals  the  confusion  in  which  they,  and  those  who  with 
them  minimize  the  importance  of  the  question  of  the  "human 
authorship"  of  the  books  of  Scripture  are  wont  to  involve  them- 
.selves.  Thus  the  former,  in  the  very  breath  after  that  in  which 
he  admits  that  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  import- 
ance, adds: 

^'Tho^qiiestion  which  to  us  is  of  vital  importance  is  the  historical  accuracy 
of  the  contents  of  the  narrative.  But  for  this,  on  Prof.  Driver's  theory,  we 
have  no  guarantee  whatever.  We  accept  as  accurate  a  book  like  Prof.  Free- 
man's Ilistort/  of  the  Xorman  Conquest,  though  written  eight  centuries  after 
the  events  recorded,  because  we  know  that  he  had  access  to  contemporary  au- 
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thorities,  and  that  he  treated  them  fairly.  But  in  Prof.  Driver's  theory  of 
Hebrew  history  there  are  no  contemporary  authorities  to  consult,  and  what 
authorities  there  are  have  been  subjected  to  a  thorough  revision  by  men  domi- 
nated by  a  preconceived  idea."* 

The  discriminating  reader  perceives  at  once  that  both  the  illus- 
tration here  u.sed  and  the  charge  brought  against  Dr.  Driver  derive 
all  their  force  from  the  fact  that  date  and  authorship  condition  the 
"historical  accuracy,"  and  this  in  turn  conditions  the  inspiration 
of  the  Pentateuch  and,  for  the  same  reasons,  that  of  all  the  other 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

And  Canon  Kirkpatrick  also,  after  quelling  the  fears  of  the  "  ordi- 
nary Christian"  by  his  "great  Church''  illustration,  finds  it  useful 
to  add,  in  another  connection,  that  there 

"  are  no  cogent  reasons  for  referring  the  compilation  of  the  Books  of  Samuel 
to  a  late  date;"t 

and  to  assure  his  readers  that 

"  the  primar>'  authorities  for  large  parts  of  the  histories  in  the  Books  of  Sam- 
uel and  Kings  were  the  narratives  of  contemporary  prophets. "J 

All  of  which  shows,  of  course,  that,  despite  their  admissions  and 
their  illustrations  to  the  contrary,  these  writers  themselves  have 
not  been  able  wholly  to  suppress  their  consciousness  of  the  funda- 
mental and  paramount  importance  of  the  "human  origin"  of  the 
books  of  Scripture. 

With  what  is  implied  in  the  above  statements  of  Mr.  Lias  and 
Canon  Kirkpatrick  as  to  the  relation  between  "date  and  author- 
ship" and  "historical  accuracy"  on  the  one  hand,  and  between 
"historical  accuracy"  and  "inspiration"  on  the  other,  before  his 
mind,  let  the  reader  note  the  assumptions  underlying  the  following 
remarkable  statement  of  Dr.  Briggs: 

'*  We  desire  to  know  whether  tlie  Bible  is  from  God,  and  " — that  is,  and  so, 
or  consequently — "it  is  not  of  any  great  importance  that  we  should  know  the 
names  of  those  worthies  chosen  by  God  to  'inediate  His  revelation."! 

At  first  blush,  this  seems  to  be  rather  singular  reasoning.  It  is 
about  as  if  the  Cabinet  at  AVashington,  having  before  them  a  docu- 
ment purporting  to  be  from  the  Court  of  St.  James,  should  dismiss 
th(^  question  of  the  cnnlentials  of  the  person  presenting  the  docu- 
ment with  the  sapient  remark:  AVe  desire  to  know  whether  this 
document  conies  to  us  from  the  British  Crown,  and  consequently 

*L.  c,  p.  87. 

tD/r.  Lihr.  0.  T.,  p.  15. 
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it  is  not  of  any  great  importance  that  we  should  know  by  whom 
the  document  is  signed  or  examine  the  credentials  of  the  person  by 
whom  it  has  been  presented.  For  even  though  it  may  not  be  the 
onh'  way  of  deciding  the  (question  as  to  whether  the  document  is 
from  the  British  Crown,  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  that,  as  it  is 
the  most  usual,  so  it  is  also  a  most  natural,  simple  and  effective  way 
of  settling  it.  But  the  reason  for  Dr.  Briggs'  position  and  the 
assumptions  underlying  it  come  to  light  clearly  enough  when  we 
turn  to  a  passage  already  cited  from  Whither?    It  reads: 

*'The  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  Bible  is  whether  God  is  its  author: 
whether  it  is  inspired.  This  cannot  be  determined  by  the  Higher  Criticism 
n  any  way,  for  the  Higher  Criticism  has  only  to  do  with  human  authorship 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  divine  authorship,  which  is  determined  on  different 
principles."* 

Now  will  the  reader  please  note,  not  merely  the  implications  of 
this  language,  but  its  explicit  and  emphatic  statements?  Dr. 
Briggs  does  not  deny  that  the  Bible  is  inspired.  The  question 
here  l)efore  him  is  as  to  the  function  of  the  Higher  Criticism  in 
determining,  or  in  helping  to  determine,  the  question  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  its  several  books.  He  tells  us  what  the  Higher  Criticism 
can  do.  He  tells  us  with  equal  clearness  what  it  cannot  do.  He 
tells  us  that  it  can  settle  the  question  of  the  human  authorship  of 
the  books  of  Scripture,  either  positively,  or  negatively,  or  approxi- 
mately. He  tells  us  that  it  cannot  settle  the  question  of  their 
inspiration.  Not  content  with  this,  he  is  careful  to  add  that  it 
cannot  determine  the  question  of  their  inspiration  "in  any  way" 
— that  is,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  positively  or  negatively. 
Further  still,  he  is  at  i)ains  to  tell  us  why  the  Higher  Criticism  is 
impotent  to  deal  with  the  matter  of  the  inspiration  of  the  books 
of  vScripture.  It  is  because  it  "  has  07}Iy  to  do  with  human  author- 
ship and  has  nothing  to  do  with  divine  authorship.''  That  is  to 
say,  these  two  questions,  namely,  the  question  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  books  of  Scripture  and  the  question  of  their  human  author- 
shi}),  are  so  little  related  the  one  to  the  other,  or,  possibly  I  should 
say,  are  so  totally  dissociated  the  one  from  the  other,  that  no  inqui- 
ries or  conclusions  anent  the  latter  can  be  expected  to  throw  any 
light  upon  the  former,  which,  he  tells  us,  "  is  determined  on  different 
principles. '' 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter,  then,  is  briefly  this:  Dr.  Briggs 
believes  that  the  Bible  is  inspired.  He  thinks  that  he  can  establish 
its  inspiration.     "The  principle''  by  which  he  determines  that  of 

* W hither ?  p.  ^d. 
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two  books,  both  claiming  inspiration,  one  is  and  one  is  not  inspired, 
he  does  not  here  unfold.  But  he  does  with  perfect  distinctness  deny 
that  there  is  any  argument  from  the  human  authorship  of  a  writing 
to  its  inspiration.  Of  those  who  argue  the  inspiration  of  Scripture 
from  the  authorship  of  its  several  books  he  says: 

"These  theologians  seem  altogether  unconscious  of  the  circle  of  reasoning 
they  are  making.  They  prove  the  authority  of  the  Bible  from  the  authority 
of  its  authors.  But  what  do  we  know  of  the  authors  apart  from  the  Bible 
itself?"*  ^ 

This  is  not  the  place  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  Dr.  Briggs'  logic.  We 
should  not  fail,  however,  to  note  that  we  now  have  before  us  one 
of  the  assumptions  underlying  and  conditioning  Dr.  Briggs'  esti- 
mate of  the  small  importance  of  the  question  of  authorship.  It  is 
this:  The  questions  of  authorship  and  of  inspiration  are  not  only 
distinct  from  each  other,  but  are  absolutely  independent,  the  one 
from  the  other,  so  much  so  that  no  amount  of  light  upon  the  former 
throws  any  light  upon  the  latter. 

To  say  the  least,  this  is  a  somewhat  startling  assumption.  What- 
ever higher  origin  they  may  claim,  the  books  of  Scripture  are  un- 
questionably human  productions.  Doubtless,  therefore,  they  pro- 
ceeded from  human  authors.  But  if  these  writings  are  indeed 
from  God,  it  can  only  be  because  their  human  authors  were  com- 
missioned by  God  to  produce  them.  If  so,  it  will  be  found  that 
any  acceptance  of  them  as  inspired  must  be  based  either  upon 
the  evidence  or  upon  the  assumption  that  they  proceeded  from 
men  thus  commissioned  of  God.  Having  proved  a  divine  com- 
mission for  the  authors  of  these  books,  we  would  have  proved  a 
divine  origin  for  the  books  themselves.  And  whatever  renders  it 
impossible  to  prove  such  a  commission  for  their  authors  renders 
it  equally  impossible  to  accept  the  books  themselves  as  of  divine 
origin. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  startling  assumption  that  under- 
lies Dr.  Briggs'  position  as  to  the  comparative  unimportance  of 
the  question  of  authorship.    As  already  noticed,  we  find  him  saying : 

"*The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Hexateuch'  indicates  its  credibility.  It 
strengthens  the  historical  credibility  (1)  by  showing  that  we  have  four  parallel 
narratives,  instead  of  the  single  narrative  of  the  traditional  theory ;  (2)  by  trac- 
ing these  narratives  to  their  sources  in  the  more  ancient  documents  buried  in 
theni."t 

AVe  have  here,  as  the  reader  perceives,  a  comparison  between  the 

*Ijiaufjural,  p.  32. 
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traditional  view  of  the  authorship  of  what  is  called  the  "Hexa- 
teuch''  and  the  view  proposed  by  the  radical  criticism.  The 
proposition  boldly  maintained  is  that  the  view  of  the  authorship 
of  this  portion  of  Scripture  proposed  by  the  radical  criticism  tends 
to  produce  greater  confidence  in  its  historical  credibility  than  the 
view  hitherto  current  in  the  Church,  and  here  called  "the  tradi- 
tional" view.  The  latter  view,  briefly  stated,  for  the  Pentateuch 
is,  that  it  was  written  by  one  Moses,  a  man  specially  called,  qualified, 
and  commissioned  by  God  to  lead  Israel  out  of  Egypt  into  Canaan; 
a  man,  moreover,  who  was  himself  an  eye-witness  of  the  events 
and  principal  actor  in  the  transactions  which  he  records,  and  the 
very  channel  through  whom  God  was  pleased  to  communicate 
the  laws  contained  in  the  Pentateuch;  a  man,  finally,  whose  char- 
acter and  competence  as  a  w^itness  are  certified  to  us  by  numerous 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  the  apostles  and  by  Christ  Him- 
self. Such,  in  brief,  is  what  Dr.  Briggs  calls  the  "traditional 
theory.'' 

The  theory  of  the  radical  criticism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that 
the  primary  sources  of  the  material  embodied  in  what  we  call  the 
Pentateuch  are  traditions,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  wholly,  oral  tra- 
ditions; not  only  so,  but  inconsistent  and  conflicting,  not  to  say 
contradictory  traditions.  These- traditions  were  first  reduced  to. 
writing  some  five  or  six  hundred  years  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
events  to  which  they  relate.  The  divergent  traditions  thus  gath- 
ered up  and  repeatedly  edited  to  meet  the  personal  or  partisan 
ends  of  four  "schools"  of  writers,  whose  work  drew  itself  out  over 
as  many  centuries,  were  put  into  the  shape  in  which  we  now  have 
them  by  a  writer  living  after  the  exile.  These  writers  all  and  sev- 
(Tal  are  nameless — a  truly  surprising  fact — hut  not  unknown.  It  is 
true  that  neither  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  nor  those  of 
the  New  have  aught  to  say  of  them.  Christ  bears  no  witness  to 
them  because,  ex  hypothesi,  He  was  in  ignorance  of  their  existence 
and  of  their  work.  But  for  all  this  they  are  known — by  their 
fruits.  For  me  to  attempt  to  describe  them  would  have  too  much 
the  appearance  of  caricature.  For  a  portrait  of  them  and  for  a 
portrayal  of  their  methods  and  of  its  results,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  pages  of  Dr.  George  F.  Moore's  Commentary  on  Judges 
or  to  Dr.  Driver's  and  Cheyne's  well-meant  and  much-needed, 
but  ethically  most  surprising  defense  of  the  "Deuteronomist" 
from  the  suspicion  and  moral  opprobrium  to  which  they  have 
exposed  him. 

Now,  as  stated  above.  Dr.  Briggs  affirms  that  of  these  two  theo- 
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ries  the  latter  furnishes  a  stronger  ground  for  confidence  in  the  his- 
torical credibility  of  the  present  Pentateuch  than  the  former.  If 
so.  then  it  can  only  be  upon  the  assumption  that  in  the  case  of 
these  particular  WTitings  there  is  no  connection — ^shall  I  say? — cer- 
tainly no  such  connections  as  obtains  in  the  case  of  other  writings, 
between  historical  credibility  and  authorship.  For,  upon  every 
principle  usually  relied  upon  to  test  the  historical  credibility  of  a 
writing,  other  things  being  equal,  of  two  documents,  one  from  a 
contemporary  and  one  wTitten  four  hundred  years  after  the  event, 
that  document  is  more  trustworthy  which  proceeds  from  the  con- 
temporary and  because  it  has  proceeded  from  a  contemporary.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  '*  historical  credibiUty"  of  pseudonymous  writ- 
ings by  writers  living  long  after  the  events,  writing  not  to  reveal 
but  to  conceal  the  real  sequence  and  significance  of  events  and  in- 
stitutions, is  usually  regarded  as  nil. 

Here  at  last  we  appear  to  have  reached  a  limit  beyond  which 
it  is  impossible  for  confusion  itself  to  be  or  to  become  more  con- 
founded. If  there  is  no  connection  between  authorship  and  **  his- 
torical credibility,"  then  indeed  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Mr. 
Lias  and  Canon  Kirkpatrick  are  justified  in  uniting  with  Dr.  Briggs 
to  minimize  and  to  belittle  the  importance  of  the  question  of  the 
"human  origin''  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  But  perhaps  there 
can  be  no  more  convincing  refutation  of  their  position  than  to 
show,  as  I  have  shown,  that  it  hiis  for  its  ultimate  and  only  logical 
basis  the  astonishing  assumption  that  there  is  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  authorship  and  historical  credibility,  nor  any  between 
historical  credibility  and  inspiration. 

It  only  remains  to  try,  if  we  can,  to  put  our  finger  upon  the  causes 
of  this  disastrous  confusion.  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  obscure, 
or  far  to  seek. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  evident  that  not  one  of  the  four  scholars  whose 
statements  we  have  l)een  considering  has  thought  it  worth  while 
to  consider  the  question  (^f  authorship  on  its  own  merits.  Canon 
Kirkpatrick  and  Dr.  Briggs  write  as  apologists  of  what  they  would 
call  ''critical  freedom."  They  are  both  committed  to  ^*' critical" 
j.)ositions  that  make  it  absolutely  essential  tw  their  peace  of  mind  as 
evangelicals  that  they  should  not  see  what  is  involved  in  "critical" 
assaults  upon  long-accepted  views  of  the  date  and  authorship  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Dean  of  Canterbury  and 
Mr.  Lias  are  dominated  apparently  by  a  desire  to  appear  as  liberal 
and  as  up-to-date  as  possible. 

But  more  influential  than  this  is  the  failure  of  all  these  gentlemen 
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to  see  that  the  question  of  aiithorshipf  as  to  its  essence,  is  not  a  question 
as  t€  the  author  s  name.  This  leads  them  to  misinterpret  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  anonymity  of  certain  Old  Testament  books.  They 
all  show  that  they  construe  this  phenomenon  as  evidence  of  the 
at  least  relative  unimportance  of  the  matter  of  authorship.  This 
can  be  shown  to  be  an  error. 

Finally,  and  most  influential  of  all  as  a  source  of  the  confusion 
at  present  prevailing  in  reference  to  this  always  and  vitally  import- 
ant matter  of  authorship,  is  the  notion  that  to  show  that  there  are 
other,  and,  for  *'  ordinary  Christians, "  more  available  ways  of  prov- 
ing that  the  books  of  Scripture  are  "  a  message  from  God  to  our 
souls,''  is  to  show  that  that  question  of  the  "human  origin"  of  these 
wTitings  is,  "  as  regards  our  faith,  a  matter  of  at  best  but  secondary 
importance."  That  there  are  ways  of  proving  the  inspiration  and 
authority  of  Scripture  which  for  the  "ordinary  Christian"  are  more 
direct  and  not  less  satisfactory  than  by  dealing  directly  with  the 
often  intricate  and  delicate  question  of  authorship,  I  freely  admit. 
But  let  the  reader  note  the  word  directly.  It  furnishes  the  key  to 
the  difficulty.  For  when  I  accept  the  Old  Testament  on  Christ's 
endorsement  I  am  simply  shifting  the  determination  of  the  charac- 
ter, qualifications  and  conmiission  of  the  authors  of  its  several  books 
from  my  shoulders  to  His.  I  do  not,  however,  try  thus  to  sever  the 
indissoluble  connection  between  root  and  fruit,  between  fountain 
and  stream,  betw(»en  begetter  and  begotten.  I  can  reason  from 
either  to  the  other:  but  I  cannot  reason  away,  or  think  away,  or 
believe  away  the  connection  between  them.  Let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten, then,  that  those  who,  playing  upon  our  reverence  for  our 
adorable  Redeemer,  seek  to  thrust  upon  Him  and  upon  us  through 
Him  the  productions  of  the  literary,  intellectual  and  moral  nonde- 
scripts of  the  radical  criticism  are  only  adding  insult  to  their  injury; 
betraying  Him,  and  recjuiring  us  to  stultify  ourselves.  Let  them 
.stultify  themselves.     It  cannot  last  long. 

Columbia,  S.  C.  W.  M.  McPheeters. 


III. 

MISSIONARY  PijUCY  IN  THE  LFSWNT. 

^^^OT  xore  work,  but  fc*?tter  w.:-rt:  not  to  multiply  outstations, 
.jjy  but  to  maintain  a  Srcier  grip  on  the  apparatus  in  our  r^ular 
station.-? :  not  more  sermons  numerically,  but  a  higher  type  of  ser- 
mons in  spiritual  zeal  and  intellectual  vigor. 

Experience  is  costly:  life  is  precious:  resources  are  limited;  and 
we  are  bound  to  draw  all  possible  profit  from  the  lessons  alike  of 
failure  and  of  success.  The  apostle  bids  us  ''think  soberly";  and 
we  find  that  methods  tell  in  mission  work,  even  as  strategy  coimts 
in  war.  WTiile  the  Church  is  heartily  agreed  on  some  fundamental 
principles,  yet  it  is  always  safe  to  scrutinize  carefully  the  details; 
and  at  the  present  time  we  may  inquire  as  to  the  working  of  our 
theory  thus  far,  and  whether  that  theory  ought  to  be  modified. 

FlR-ST. — How     DOES     THE     SYSTEM     OF     MISSIONARY     PREACHING 
ACTUALLY   WoRK? 

Tlie  p<jint  of  view  in  the  present  article  may  be  indicated  by  state- 
TUf'jiin  of  our  own  missionaries.  Dr.  Da\'id  T.  Stoddard,  of  the 
Oroomiah  Mission,  Persia,  was  a  noble  man  and  a  useful  preacher 
in  the  modem  Syriac.  And  he,  while  claiming  that  the  American 
cIorg\'man,  under  favorable  circumstances,  could  produce  a  strong 
irripre.ssion  on  a  native  audience,  yet  declares  that  any  such  for- 
eigner attf*mpting  to  preach  in  an  Oriental  language  is  at  best  but 
a  '^Htaninierer.''  This  assertion  is  made  in  earnest,  and  it  points 
to  a  very  serious  drawback  in  our  work.  Much  testimony  of  a 
similar  character  might  be  cited,  but  one  further  example  need  be 
given.  In  the  History  of  the  American  Mission  in  Egypt,  by  the 
li'*v.  Andrew  Watson,  D.D.,  the  following  statement  is  made  on 
|)agr'  422:  "  Not  one  of  the  missionaries  at  present  on  the  field  can 
b-'  called  an  Arabic  scholar,  and  no  one  has  any  right  to  boast  in 
this  matter,  though  most  of  the  older  ones  speak  it  profitably  and 
ucc.(»ptably.  Perhaps  some  of  the  younger  missionaries  may  yet 
become  scholars,  but  if  they  do  it  will  be  after  much  study  and 
practice,  even  if  they  should  have  considerable  linguistic  talent." 
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Is  it  not  a  great  pity  that  the  mission  has  not  a  single  Arabic 
scholar  after  half  a  century  of  toil?  Dr.  Watson's  entire  chapter 
is  filled  with  facts  that  are  deeply  significant.  He  is  himself  a 
member  of  that  mission,  yet  feels  keenly  the  importance  of  doing 
better  work  in  future.* 

In  giving  a  certain  weight  to  criticism  of  this  nature,  we  are  not 
hauling  down  any  flag,  nor  do  we  propose  to  submit  the  Gospel  to 
hostile  tests  at  the  hands  of  men  who  are  in  the  service  of  the  enemy. 
Sneers  of  ojx^n  foes  we  may  ignore,  but  the  honest  criticism  of  loyal 
friends  we  are  bound  to  consider  in  simplicity  and  good  faith. 
They  may  help  us  materially.  There  is  on  our  part  no  disposition 
to  belittle  either  the  sacred  work  or  the  devotion  of  the  workers, 
but  unfortunately  the  language  used  in  regard  to  our  brethren 
who  go  abroad  is  often  extravagant,  immeasured  praise,  or  else 
excessive  ceiLsure.  This  is  unwise,  and  we  may  well  plead  for  a 
calm  estimate  of  the  real  facts.  The  men  of  consecrated  genius 
are  not  forgotten.  The  annals  of  our  foreign  work  are  bright  with 
their  names,  and  we  are  all  proud  of  them.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  add 
our  tribute,  and  to  testify  that  these  heroes  have  earned  undying 
fame.  It  is  indisputable  that  some  of  the  volunteers  who  entered 
our  mission  field  possessed  intellectual  faculties  of  the  very  highest 
order.  We  rejoice  to  honor  their  names,  and  to  note  the  perma- 
nent value  of  their  triumphs,  especially  in  the  difficult  and  pro- 
longed task  of  translating  the  Scriptures.  Some  of  them  also  have 
been  thorough  in  mastering  the  language  of  popular  address,  so 
that  they  could  converse  easily  with  educated  natives  on  equal 
terms,  and  could  stir  a  native  audience  to  the  depths.  No  tongue 
can  express  the  good  that  they  have  done.  Such  were  Verbeck 
and  Hepburn,  in  Japan;  C.  V.  A.  VanDyck,  in  Syria;  Long  and 
Byington,  in  Bulgaria;  Herrick  and  Pratt,  in  Turkey.  When  Dr. 
Andrew  T.  Pratt  was  at  work  on  the  Turkish  New  Testament  in 
Constantinople,  in  1872,  a  remark  was  made  in  regard  to  him 
which  is  worth  quoting  as  a  tribute  from  a  Mohammedan  who  was 
qualified  to  judge.  Ahmed  Vefik  EfTendi,  an  educated  man  but 
not  a  Christian,  said,  "  Oh,  yes.  Dr.  Pratt  knows  Turkish."  That 
was  high  praise  considering  its  source,  but  there  is  a  background! 
to  the  picture. 

It  has  been  assumed  as  self-evident  that  the  missionary  is  to  be 

*  Compare  the  speech  of  General  CliafFee  at  the  Savoy  Hotel,  March  20,  1903 ; 
reported  in  the  Tribune ^  March  21,  1903. 

t  See  testimony  of  Rev.  W.  E.  Griffis,  D.D.,  as  to  the  use  of  the  Japanese 
language,  in  the  ilomiletic  Renew  for  July,  1888,  pp.  20,  21. 
25 
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ordinarily  a  preacher,  and  that  so  long  as  he  devotes  his  energies 
to  preaching  this  is  the  best  possible  economy  of  our  resources. 
Ought  not  this  assumption  to  be  reconsidered?  If  a  man  can 
speak  to  an  audience  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  a  strong 
impression  is  possible.  But  any  one  of  a  dozen  disadvantages 
may  neutralize  the  efTort,  and  make  all  his  foreign  learning  useless. 
This  is  especially  true  of  a  clumsy  or  stumbling  use  of  the  native 
language.  Nearly  a  century  has  passed  since  the  era  of  modern 
mission  effort  began,  and  the  results  have  not  come  up  to  our 
expectations.  Is  it  presumptuous  in  the  face  of  facts  for  us  to 
inquire  as  to  the  reasons? 

The  work  which  has  been  undertaken  is  the  very  essence  of 
Christianity,  the  ideal  of  duty,  and  the  practical  link  uniting 
the  source  of  grace  and  the  objects  of  grace.  We  receive  a 
benediction  and  we  transmit  a  benediction.  The  heart  of 
the  Church  is  sound  on  this  point.  Whence,  then,  comes  the 
flutter  of  uncertainty,  the  paralysis  of  doubt?  From  defective 
methods,  surely.  Ardent  champions  of  this  enterprise  make  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  linguistic  powers  of  missionaries  which  are 
clearly  exaggeratetl.  At  the  opposite  pole  in  sympathy  stand  those 
who  belittle  the  attainments  of  the  evangelists,  and  declare  that 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  local  vernaculars,  and  hence,  of  course, 
a  failure.  The  truth  lies  between  these  extremes.  The  average 
missionary  is  not  a  great  linguist,  a  prodigy  of  learning;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  he  has  a  fair  chance  and  time  enough,  he  can  learn 
a  language  so  as  to  employ  it  acceptably  in  religious  work.  But 
time  is  required;  this  demand  is  inexorable,  and  failure  here  is  a 
fatal  mistake.  Acrid  or  merely  destructive  criticism  is  poor  busi- 
ness, liut  constructive  work  may  have  in  it  a  critical  element. 
As  society  passes  from  lower  to  higher  levels  of  activity  certain 
features  disappear,  and  on  tlie  same  principle  Christian  zeal  will 
display  new  phases.  This  change  is  inevitable,  even  though  some- 
thing which  has  been  prized  should  pass  into  eclipse.  Good  yields 
to  bett(M-,  and  better  yields  to  tlie  best.  The  preaching  of  the  mis- 
sionary, which  is  good,  must  in  time  give  place  to  that  of  the  edu- 
cated native  brother,  which  is  better. 

There  is  no  (juestion  that  good  has  b(^en  accomphshed  by  the 
preaching  of  men  in  languages  other  than  their  own.  But  it  is  a 
grievous  burden  and  disadvantage  that  they  should  be  required 
to  preach  in  that  way.  Look  at  the  nature  of  the  case.  Children 
learn  languages  easily,  both  in  respect  to  syntax,  vocabulary  and 
accent.     Hut   adults  find  it  a  verv  different  matter.    The  real 
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mastery  of  a  foreign  language  is  the  exception,  even  among  culti- 
vated people.  Ask  the  professor  of  any  modern  language.  Tlie 
eagerness  of  the  missionary  himself  is  one  of  those  faults  which 
'Mean  to  virtue's  side";  nevertheless  it  may  be  a  serious  mistake 
and  an  occasion  of  stumbling  in  the  event.  For  it  is  poor  policy  to 
go  into  battle  ill  prepared.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  messenger 
of  Christ  should  be  eager  for  the  active  work,  but  if  he  yields  to 
impatience  he  is  sure  to  regret  it,  laying  himself  open  to  the  gentle 
rebuke,  "Wherefore  wilt  thou  run,  my  son,  seeing  that  thou  hast 
no  tidings  ready?''  (2  Sam.  xviii.  22).  He  who  attempts  to  speak 
in  a  language  he  does  not  really  know,  will  not  only  fail  to  accom- 
plish that  which  he  has  in  mind,  but  he  is  likely  to  do  something 
else,  quite  outside  of  his  plans.  He  may  seem  to  his  native  audi- 
tors to  say  something  which  he  would  earnestly  repudiate  if  it 
were  given  in  a  form  that  he  could  grasp.  Mistakes  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  or  as  to  the  association  of  words,  may  absolutely  mis- 
represent the  Gospel.  It  may  be  so  even  where  there  is  a  close 
approximation  to  accuracy,  as  in  the. case  where  "Rock  of  Ages" 
was  rendered  "Very  old  stone.'' 

Eagerness  is  commendable;  it  may  be  noble,  a  trait  that  links 
the  missionary  with  a  long  line  of  prophets,  apostles  and  martyrs; 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  obstacles,  and  to  prove  that  we 
must  take  account  of  such  stubborn  facts.  It  is  not  every  preacher 
who  is  really  interesting,  even  when  he  employs  his  native  tongue, 
and  to  use  a  foreign  language  acceptably  is  no  small  attainment. 
Theoretically  a  preacher  should  handle  the  terms  famiUar  to  his 
hearers  as  easily  as  a  coachman  swings  his  whip.  The  standard 
of  measurement  is  not  merely  grammatical  accuracy,  but  includes 
as  well  the  vocabulary,  and  facility  in  this  respect  is  acquired 
only  by  wide  reading  and  long  practice.  Before  attempting  to 
preach  the  speaker  should  be  perfectly  at  home  in  all  ordinary 
prose.  A  missionary  in  Turkey  once  objected  to  the  reading  of 
the  newspapers,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  printed  in  "High 
Turkish"  and  therefore  unsuitable.  If  the  newspapers  were  unin- 
telligible to  the  people  of  ordinary  intelligence,  there  would  not  be 
many  of  them  sold,  and  the  remark  quoted  was  really  a  confession 
that  the  objector  did  not  know  Turkish  well  enough  to  read  the 
papers. 

It  has  been  said  at  times,  in  answer  to  this  argument,  that  what 
we  need  is  not  eminent  scholars,  but  men  who  will  come  into  close 
touch  with  the  people.  This  assumes  that  the  people  are  indiffer- 
ent to  tlu^  proper  us(?  of  their  own  speech  by  a  foreigner.     It  is 
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far  otherwise,  and  it  is  also  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  spiritual 
is  always  identical  with  the  emotional.  This  dangerous  error 
works  havoc  in  our  home  churches  when  they  imagine  that  no 
good  is  accomplished  except  by  that  type  of  preaching  which  stirs 
the  feelings  to  tearful  expression.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  time 
for  tears,  but  it  is  a  sad  blunder  to  discredit  the  presentation  of 
truth  so  as  to  appeal  to  the  understanding.  It  is  just  so  in  our  for- 
eign fields.  Shall  we  assume  that  no  work  is  worth  doing  except 
that  which  brings  an  inmiediate  har\^est  in  additions  to  the  Church? 
Regard  must  be  had  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  present.  Any 
toil  is  to  be  approved  by  which  the  way  is  opened  for  a  future 
harvest,  for  a  fully  trained  native  Luther  or  Moody. 

This  is  not  a  plea  in  behalf  of  pedantry.  That  is  to  be  deprecated 
in  all  lands.  There  are  those  who  dread  any  pressing  of  the  intel- 
lectual life  as  a  peril  to  the  faith.  It  may  be  a  fair  question  for  de- 
bate just  how  far  we  should  aim  in  our  home  churches  at  "schol- 
arship in  the  pulpit"  or  at  anything  like  a  uniform  standard  of 
mentality.  In  this  land  of  many  churches  and  of  unrestricted 
rivalry  between  them,  this  problem  will  settle  itself  for  obvious 
reasons.  But  the  case  is  different  abroad.  One  fact  above  all 
others  makes  it  so,  namely,  the  language.  The  missionary  must 
possess  the  mental  vigor  to  do  double  work;  to  do  what  he  would  do 
at  home,  and  at  the  same  time  to  carry  the  heavy  armor  of  foreign 
speech.  This  is  usually  a  medium  that  was  unknown  to  him  until 
after  he  arrived  at  adult  years,  and  hence  the  demand  for  intel- 
lectual vigor  is  imperative.  Often  the  mistakes  of  the  missionary 
are  made  the  occasion  of  witticism,  and  the  painful  stumbling  of  a 
novice  is  laughed  at  in  the  funny  column.  Many  real  occurrences 
ar  given,  such  as  that  of  the  man  who,  being  confused  in  mind,  re- 
cited the  baptismal  formula  in  place  of  the  apostolic  benediction; 
and  the  case  of  hun  who  preached  about  "carrots''  when  he  in- 
tended to  say  "mankind,"  the  two  words  being  but  slightly  dif- 
ferent. But  such  incidents  are  not  funny  in  reality.  They  are 
the  index  of  a  failure  that  is  distressing,  because  it  shows  that  the 
burden  was  too  heavy  for  the  man,  and  that  energies  are  wasted. 
It  is  not  enough  that  a  man  should  use  a  language :  he  must  use  it 
easily  and  accurately.  Mark  those  two  words.  It  is  comparatively 
a  simple  matter  in  that  language  in  which  a  man  has  been  educated. 
Our  own  school  and  college  training  is  supremely  valuable  to  us  in 
this  particular,  namely,  that,  whatever  else  we  learn  or  fail  to  learn, 
we  learn  our  mother  tongue.  The  process  is  so  long  and  the  ascent 
so  gentle  that  each  man  takes  his  knowledge  of  his  own  language  as 
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a  matter  of  course,  and  he  thinks  it  "easy"  to  speak  good  English. 
Is  it  so?  That  word  "easy"  represents  twenty  years  of  training. 
The  present  postulate  is  that  something  like  this  ought  to  be  real- 
ized by  the  missionarj'  in  his  acquaintance  with  a  foreign  speech 
before  he  attempts  to  use  it  in  public  religious  discourse.  It  will 
not  require  so  long  a  time,  because  the  mind  is  more  mature,  and 
ambitions  are  better  concentrated.  But  in  any  case  it  will  inexor- 
ably require  time,  patience  and  faithful  practice. 

It  may  then  be  asked.  Is  it  really  worth  while?  Yes.  For  one 
missionary  who  knows  a  language  is  worth  many  who  are  stmnblors. 
Not  quantity,  but  quality  is  what  we  need.  The  remark  is  often 
made  on  mission  ground  in  regard  to  any  new  recruit,  "  If  he  does 
not  learn  the  language  in  three  years  he  will  never  learn  it  at  all." 
This  remark  must  not  be  pressed,  yet,  exceptions  aside,  it  gives  an 
impression  that  is  correct.  As  a  rule,  a  man  will  fix  his  habits  in 
the  first  three  years,  and  if  they  are  slovenly,  careless  and  inaccu- 
rate, he  will  pay  the  penalty  through  life.  But  if  his  start  be 
correct,  then  he  will  go  on  unto  perfection,  becoming  a  "scholar" 
by  slow  degrees.  Statements  such  as  that  quoted  above  from 
Dr.  Watson  are  sometimes  made  by  a  friend  or  by  a  hostile  critic, 
without  due  appreciation  of  the  facts  so  confessed.  It  seems  to 
the  casual  passer-by  a  matter  of  little  consequence  whether  the 
preacher  is  only  a  sciolist  in  the  language  he  professes  to  employ. 
If  such  is  the  case  it  is  simply  a  calamity.  And  it  rests  with  the 
Christian  public  at  home  to  devise  a  better  system,  one  that  should 
render  such  a  condition  impossible.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that  a  high 
grade  of  intelligence  is  not  required  in  every  case,  as,  for  example, 
among  the  degraded  savages  of  the  Melanesian  seas.  Yet  the  rule 
ought  to  look  in  that  direction.  He  who  is  to  go  into  battle 
in  heavy  plate  armor  must  be  nmscular,  or  faint  under  the  load, 
And  the  missionary  preaching  in  a  language  that  he  did  not  leani 
in -childhood  is  in  just  that  position — fight  and  carry  the  armor 
beside!  Many  and  various  topics  come  up  in  homiletics,  not 
so  nuich  in  the  doctrine  as  in  the  illustration,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  hold  the  interest  of  an  audience.  To  do  so  continuously  and 
to  bring  spiritual  results  to  pass  thereby  is  a  task  of  no  small 
demands.  The  speaker  ought  to  be  so  at  home  in  the  mere  verbal 
tools  that  he  could  give  all  his  brain  power  to  the  handhng  of 
doctrine.  Think  of  our  own  successful  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
in  America,  and  see  if  Dr.  AVatson's  remark  could  be  applied  to 
them.  Think  of  ICdwards,  Bushnell,  Dwight,  Rice,  Hitchcock, 
Beechor,  of  Gardiner  Spring  and  A\'illiam  Adams,  of  Edward  Dorr 
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Griffin  and  Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  and  then  ask,  Can  we  imagine 
any  one  saying  of  them  that  they  were  not  "scholarly"  in  the  use 
of  the  English  language?  It  would  be  grotesque.  For  those  men 
knew  English  and  could  use  it  to  perfection.  It  ought  to  be  so 
with  the  missionary,  So  that  he  could  be  after  a  reasonable  time 
absolutely  master  of  his  weapon.  For  him  to  confess  ignorance  is 
just  so  far  to  confess  failure. 

I  bring  no  charge  of  culpable  ignorance  against  the  missionaries 
themselves,  for  that  would  not  be  just.  They  are  not  to  blame; 
they  toil  over  the  problem  with  sighs  and  tears  but  the  system 
involves  a  contradiction,  and  the  missionary  is  not  allowed  time 
enough  to  do  his  work  properly.  Each  man  hopes  to  master  the 
language  quickly,  and  so  allows  himself  to  be  overloaded  with  all 
sorts  of  miscellaneous  duties  which  encroach  on  his  time  for  study. 
It  is  an  interminable  series,  and  each  item  by  itself  seems  to  be 
imperative.  Station  bookkeeping  in  English;  superin tendency  of 
schools;  correspondence  with  the  authorities  in  the  United  States 
or  the  American  Consul;  teaching  children  music;  business  growing 
out  of  the  erection  of  some  building;  tedious  joiu-neys  to  various 
places  for  business  reasons — all  these  and  a  host  beside  are  barriers 
in  the  way  of  study,  and  the  net  result  is  that  deficiency  to  which 
attention  is  called  by  Dr.  Watson.  In  those  instances  where  a 
missionary  has  really  learned  any  native  language  so  as  to  use  it 
with  power,  the  results  justify  the  distinction  pointed  out  already. 

Second. — Ought  the  System  to  be  Modified?  and  if  so,  in 

WHAf  Way? 

The  suggestion  now  offered  is  of  a  resolute  concentration  of  our 
available  energies  in  two  lines,  namely,  (1)  Education  and  (2)  Pub- 
lication. This  is  because  we  need  a  strong  class  of  educated  native 
preachers  and  a  sound  Christian  literature.  The  routine  duties 
of  preaching  to  regular  congregations  and  of  village  evangelizafion 
should  be  passed  over  to  the  native  brethren,  because  they  can 
do  it  as  a  rule  better  than  we  can,  and  the  trained  energies  of  edu- 
cated foreign  missionaries  should  be  wisely  husbanded,  setting 
them  to  the  discharge  of  duties  for  which  the  native  brother  is  as 
yet  unprepared.  The  theory  is  that  the  Gospel  must  be  proclaimed 
to  all  mankind.  But  who  is  to  be  the  spokesman?  In  the  early 
stages  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  foreigner  to  preach,  even 
though  he  could  do  so  very  imperfectly,  and  the  work  thus  done 
had  its  value.  But  this  i.s  no  longer  either  needful  or  desirable. 
The  intellipjent  natives  can  now  do  it  better,  and  very  much  more 
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cheaply.  The  argument  is  very  simple :  let  the  work  be  turned  over 
to  them.  Yet  we  find  that  the  missionary  clings  to  his  preaching, 
and  points  out  the  fact  that  the  native  pastor  is  by  no  means  uni- 
formly successful.  Some  of  these  native  evangelists  begin  well, 
but  after  a  time  they  lose  their  hold  on  the  people.  Is  it  not  plain 
that  a  more  thorough  system  is  required  for  their  education? 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  Protestant  countries  are  trained  from  boy- 
hood, yet  even  so  they  sometimes  run  into  the  same  perplexities 
that  distress  our  Oriental  brethren.  Note  the  fact  that  a  yoimg 
man  is  selected  and  set  to  work  at  his  books,  in  many  cases  when  he 
is  already  well  grown  and  he  has  already  lost  much  precious  time, 
from  the  point  of  Aiew  of  our  owti  schools.  Nevertheless  he  begins, 
and  is  at  last  ordained  as  a  preacher  over  a  small  congregation.  He 
is  enthusiastic  and  makes  a  very  good  start,  but  presently  a  shadow 
creeps  over  his  sky.  He  begins  to  feel  those  disadvantages  that 
are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  He  becomes  conscious  that 
his  training  in  childhood  was  verj''  imperfect,  his  studies  were 
painfully  restricted,  his  range  of  books  read  narrow,  and  his  notions 
of  life  extremely  shallow.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  This 
difficulty  has  been  felt  from  the  very  outset,  and  various  schemes 
have  been  devised  to  meet  it.  It  sounds  so  simple  to  say  "Estab- 
lish schools,"  that  many  theorists  have  supposed  the  problem  was 
solved.  But  if  one  difficulty  has  been  met  in  some  degree  another 
one  yawns  before  us.  Shortly  after  the  missionaries  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.  began  their  work  in  the  Turkish  Empire  this  matter  began 
to  press  for  a  practical  answer,  and  the  plan  was  deUberately 
adopted  of  sending  some  of  the  more  promising  youth  to  America 
for  a  thorough  Western  education.  It  seemed  for  a  time  as  if 
this  would  be  the  true  method,  but  it  did  not  prove  so  in  the  event. 
Several  reasons  soon  became  apparent  for  the  failure.  One  was, 
that  the  young  men  so  trained  did  not  return  to  their  native  land 
at  all.  They  took  root  in  the  land  of  their  adoption.  This  was 
true  of  some  of  the  very  finest.  But  a  more  important  reason  lay 
in  this  fact  of  human  nature:  A  man  should  be  educated  in  the 
language  which  he  is  to  use  through  life,  so  that  his  mode  of  thought, 
lines  of  familiar  argument,  habits  of  feeling,  all  shoukl  be  germane 
to  the  life  of  the  people  to  whom  he  is  finally  sent.  A  foreign 
education  creates  an  artificial  barrier  and  renders  the  native  almost 
like  the  foreigner.  The  experiment  was  fully  tried,  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive scale,  and  the  result  was  a  confessed  failure.  More  than 
fifty  young  men  were  sent  to  America,  and  as  a  whole  they  were  lost 
to  the  mission  cause.     It  was  then  proposed  to  continue  the  sys- 
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tem,  but  in  a  modified  form,  by  means  of  schools  established  in 
the  Levant,  in  which  Enghsh  should  be  taught.  The  Rev.  Cjtus 
Hamlin,  D.D.,  was  the  most  conspicuous  representative  of  this 
theory  in  Turkey,  as  was  Dr.  Alexander  Duff  in  India.  One  out- 
growth of  Dr.  Hamlin's  efforts  may  be  seen  in  the  well-known 
Robert  College,  Constantinople.  It  is  a  noble  institution,  doing  a 
splendid  work,  yet  quite  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  a  whole 
empire.  I^ach  boy  who  enters  that  college  must  learn  English 
first,  and  then  get  his  education  through  the  medium  of  the  Eng- 
lish. This  is  a  slow  process  and  expensive,  but  it  has  worked  well 
for  those  who  can  persevere  in  it.  There  were,  however,  many  who 
did  not  share  Dr.  Hamlin's  views  on  this  question.  Among  these 
was  Dr.  Rufus  Anderson,  Secretary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  a  man 
of  very  resolute  character,  and  his  influence  went  far  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  new  system.  Dr.  Anderson  thought  that 
education  was  overvalued,  that  the  mission  should  be  held  in  check 
in  regard  to  these  schemes,  and  that  a  very  simple  elementary  kind 
of  education  was  all  the  case  required.  This  may  be  called  the 
first  great  reaction  against  the  plan  of  the  early  missionaries.  It 
was  a  mistake  in  many  ways,  and  put  back  the  final  triumph  not 
less  than  twenty  years.  I'or  unless  we  have  a  considerable  body 
of  educated  native  Christians  we  shall  have  no  suitable  candidates 
for  the  pulpit,  nor  any  class  of  men  who  can  pr^are  a  vernacular 
Christian  literature.  Thus  these  two  vital  interests  suffer.  Some 
schools  were  disbanded  at  the  time  referred  to,  and  then  the  same 
old  problem  began  to  press  again.  How  shall  the  native  churches  be 
supplied  with  preachers?  The  wisdom  of  Dr.  Anderson's  rigid 
pruning  was  sharply  questioned,  and  the  miss>i()ns  began  steadily 
to  work  their  way  back  toward  the  former  position.  Station-classes 
W(»re  organized  for  preparatory  study,  and  the  Theological  Semi- 
naries of  Miirsovan,  Marasli  and  Saniokov  were  organized.  In  all 
thoi^i'  efforts  there  was  one  serious  drawback,  the  lack  of  a  suitable 
native  literature.  Ycry  slowly  and  pahifully  the  beginnings  were 
made,  l)ut  a  vast  hick  in  this  department  is  still  the  millstone 
about  th(»  neck  of  mission  work.  From  the  lowest  classes  in  village 
schools  up  to  the  theological  seminaries  the  case  is  the  sani(\  "  No 
suital)le  tc^xt-lxioks,"  is  the  wailing  cry. 

Now,  It't  us  turn  back  for  a  moment  to  the  i)ohit  where  we  left 
the  niissionaiics.  They  uiv  siill  preaching,  and  some  of  them  are 
very  useful  in  this  way.  But  if  ihey  were  gathered  into  the  vari- 
ous institutions,  and  there  set  to  the  preparation  of  text -books 
for  '^tudcni^.  ilitTc   would    be  a  jrreat    relli-f   in    this    particular. 
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The  missionary's  place  as  a  preacher  could  soon  be  supplied,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  can  do  a  work  in  education  that  the  native 
brothers  cannot  possibly  do  under  present  circumstances.  Let  the 
overworked  staff  of  the  college  or  seminary  be  properly  reinforced, 
so  that  each  man  might  have  his  own  department,  and  not  bc»  bur- 
dened with  two  or  three  departments,  and  then  we  should  sec*  new 
life  in  the  work  done.  Let  the  cultivated  missionary  prepare  lec- 
tures on  subjects  germane  to  his  work,  and  after  a  few  years  these 
lectures  could  be  worked  over  into  a  volume  that  would  be  a  per- 
manent addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Beginnings 
have  been  made  in  the  various  colleges,  and  the  devoted  toilers 
merit  our  heartiest  praise,  at  Aintab,  Harpoot  and  Marsovan.  But 
they  are  i)ainfully  shorthanded.  This  is  the  second  great  reaction, 
by  which  the  missions  are  reoccupying  positions  abandoned  a 
generation  ago.  It  is  this  plan  that  we  would  see  sustained  and 
develoi)ed  into  a  complete  system.  For  it  seems  to  the  writer 
obvious  that  the  missionary  can  be  more  useful  in  a  college  than 
he  can  be  in  a  village.  The  student  who  pursues  a  course  of  sys- 
tematic training  in  such  a  place  will  be  more  of  a  force  in  the 
world  than  the  peasant  or  tradesman  who  listens  to  preaching  and 
then  goes  back  to  his  sheep  or  his  stall. 

One  great  source  of  loss  and  injury  to  the  work  of  Christ  even 
in  our  own  land  has  been  the  undue  scattering  of  forces.  The 
excessive  nmltiplication  of  feeble  village  churches  in  this  country 
has  wrought  mischief.  In  the  average  village  two  good  healthy 
churches  could  accomplish  more  for  the  honor  of  God  than  seven 
of  the  conventional  type.  For  it  is  usually  the  case  that  the  more 
there  are,  the  less  they  love  one  another.  There  is  a  frantic  rivalry 
in  many  cases,  and  a  sad  struggle  for  existence.  Is  it  not  very 
much  the  same  in  our  foreign  work?  Should  not  the  available 
forces  bo  so  concentrated  as  to  avoid  a  waste?  A  strong  station 
is  a  power.  The  cost  of  maintaining  such  a  station  is  greater,  may 
be  said  to  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  square;  but  the  moral  value  of 
the  work  done  increase?s  in  the  ratio  of  the  cube. 

The  value  of  a  college  education  to  any  young  man  does  not 
consist  wholly  in  the  contents  of  books  read.  It  lies  largely  in 
the  relationship  established  between  student  and  i)rofessor.  If 
the  professor  be  a  strong  man  and  a  noble,  generous  spirit,  he 
will  exercise  a  mighty  influence  in  molding  the  character  of  any 
youth  in  the  direction  of  large  views,  worthy  aims,  sincere  think- 
ing, pure  living  and  ripe  taste.  It  is  just  here  that  the  mission 
may  well  plead  for  the  very  choicest  men  as  instructors  in  the 
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colleges.     Not  only  could  they  teach  Western  science,  but  they 
can  richly  bless  the  young  men  under  their  care.     And  it  is  better 
that  there  should  be  five  or  six  professors  in  each  college  than  two 
or  three.     It  is  obvious  that  the  strong  Faculty  of  a  real  live  college 
would  be  a  power  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  subsequent  experi- 
ence of  the  graduates.     For  the  Turkish  Empire  needs  men — men 
who  will  both  think  and  act — men  who  will  dare  to  do  the  right 
and  to  stand  for  principles  that  are  not  yet  popular.     It  is  said 
that  the  "storm-centre"  has  shifted  from  Constantinople,  Cairo 
and  Herat  to  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea.  Perhaps  so.    It  may 
shift  back  again.    The  world  is  not  yet  through  with  the  trouble- 
some "Eastern  Question."     Again  and  again  Russia  felt  confident 
of  her  prey,  but  was  foiled.     Disappointments,  calamities,  wars^ 
heart-burnings — the  problem  is  still  before  us.   An  p]ngUsh  naval 
officer  said  some  years  ago  in  regard  to  the  Eastern  Question,  "The 
Americans  are  solving  it  with  their  colleges;"  and  this  remark 
points  the  way  in  which  the  happy  result  ought  to  come.    Unfortu- 
nately, the  colleges  are  painfully  weak,  and  there  cannot  be  in  them 
the  vital  force  that  is  essential  for  the  working  of  this  moral  mira- 
cle.   Note  the  complexity  of  the  enterprise  as  it  confronts  alike 
the  missionary  and  the  statesman  to-day  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
The  question  is  not  a  simple  one  of  territorial  sovereignty.     If 
that  were  all  we  might  pray  that  any  one  of  the  great  powers 
should  assume  charge  and  so  close  the  case.     But  the  territorial 
question  is  one  small  portion  of  a  remarkable  whole.    Racial  in- 
terests clash;  religious  ambitions  come  into  direct  colUsion;  ancient 
feuds  refuse  to  lie  buried,  and  there  is  a  latent  bitterness  in  the 
community  which  may  at  any  moment  be  wakened  into  a  frenzy. 
A  cold  and  selfish  nature,  saturated  with  ignorance  and  isolated 
by  various  antipathies,  may  shimber  long  and  quietly,  but  there  is 
sure  to  be  an  upheaval  at  last.     And  when  a  comnmnity  of  that 
type  does  wake  up,  it  is  the  waking  of  a  maniac.     Some  of  the 
Orientals  do  themselves  feel  this  in  a  degree,  and  hence  they  shrink 
from  any  change,  or  anything  which  seems  to  i)oint  toward  revolu- 
tionary consequences.     Hence  the  extreme  conservatism  of  the 
East.     It  may  be  partly  the  stupid  indolence  of  which  European 
WTiters  tell  us  with  scorn.     But  it  is  also  the  instinctive  clinging 
to  facts  as  tli(»y  are,  the  "  j-x^ace  at  any  price"  doctrine  that  is  popu- 
lar among  cultivated  and  uncultivated  peoples.     They  dread  any 
movement  that  may  swing  wide  open  the  flood-gates  of  destruction. 
In  view  of  these  facts  specinl  attention  is  called  to  the  argument 
in  behalf  of  a  sound,  ('vanf]:elir'al  and  Hbcral  education.     Our  plea 
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is  for  grand  strategy  as  over  against  petty  tactics.  Let  the  results 
be  compared,  and  see  if  a  large  system  and  a  far-reaching  policy 
would  or  would  not  justify  itself.  For  we  must  take  into  view 
not  only  immediate  results  but  final  effects.  The  isolated  piety 
of  individuals  scattered  over  the  empire  cannot  be  the  barrier 
against  evil  that  a  class  of  educated  men  who  know  each  other  and 
pull  together  would  be. 

A  certain  degree  of  intellectual  vigor  is  required  if  one  is  to  play 
a  game  of  checkers,  in  which  every  piece  has  the  same  rights  on 
the  board  and  makes  the  same  sort  of  move.  But  a  far  higher 
degree  of  intellectual  force  is  necessary  if  one  is  to  play  chess,  in 
which  the  knight  does  not  make  the  bishop's  move,  nor  can  the 
pawn  sweep  across  the  board  like  the  castle.  In  our  free  Western 
civilization  our  problems  are  simple.  There  are  fixed  points  of 
established  truth  and  relationship  on  which  we  can  rely,  and  we 
can  study  one  thing  at  a  time.  But  the  East  is  not  so.  If  the 
tangled  network  of  prejudices  and  hatred  known  as  the  Eastern 
Question  is  ever  settled  at  all,  it  must  be  settled  by  men  who  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  facts,  historical,  racial,  ecclesiastical,  poUticaL 
How  may  a  regiment  of  such  men  be  sent  out  into  the  field,  unless 
there  be  strong  colleges  to  train  them?  In  pleading  for  education 
it  is  not  implied  that  mere  mental  acuteness  will  suffice.  Far  from 
it.  It  is  for  an  evangelical  spirit  that  we  plead  in  our  schools,  and 
therefore  the  missionaries  ought  to  man  them.  A  very  curious 
fact  may  be  noted  in  this  connection.  In  the  recent  controversy 
in  the  United  States  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  great  univer- 
sities and  the  "  small  colleges"  one  thing  has  been  made  very  plain. 
Many  noble  men  were  trained  in  these  small  colleges  years  ago, 
and  it  is  willingly  conceded  that  they  have  done  magnificent  work 
in  the  race  of  life.  But  why?  Was  it  because  the  colleges  were  of 
the  "small"  type?  Or  was  it  because  the  Faculties  in  those  early 
days  were  largely  made  up  of  ministers?  It  is  well  known  that  the 
typical  New  England  college  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  many  of  the 
older  institutions  in  the  West  also,  offered  professorships  freely 
to  clerical  representatives  of  classical  and  historical  learning.  In 
some  cases  a  majority  of  the  professors  came  to  their  chairs  directly 
from  the  puli)it,  and  in  a  college  of  that  order  the  student  was  under 
the  constant  influence  of  men  who  imparted  to  them  some  defi- 
nite religious  impulses,  whether  they  intended  it  or  not.  Each 
professor  is  partly  what  his  text-books  make,  and  partly  what  he 
was  before — the  compound  outgrowth  of  lifelong  habits.  The  reli- 
gious impulses  given  to  students  in  that  way  may  be  silent,  but  they 
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are  nevertheless  potent  in  many  lives.  True  in  America,  true  in 
Turkey.    Hasten  the  reinforcements  to  the  weak  spot. 

The  anxious  and  jealous  dislike  which  the  Turkish  Government 
manifests  toward  our  colleges  is  clear  proof  that  the  men  of  rank 
realize  how  the  case  now  stands.  They  know  that  such  a  Christian 
education  is  a  mighty  solvent.  They  know  that  if  the  Robert 
College  is  to  be  duplicated  all  over  the  empire,  the  days  of  the 
old  regime  are  numbered.  And  hence  they  fight  us  and  our  schools 
with  every  weapon  they  can  command.  Keen  and  thoughtful 
natives  not  connected  with  the  Government  have  often  noted  the 
same  thing.  A  striking  remark  was  once  made  in  an  Armenian 
newspaper  about  Dr.  Washburn,  President  of  the  Robert  College. 
Dr.  Washburn  had  formerly  been  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mission, 
and  in  the  course  of  duty  he  sat  at  his  desk  in  the  Bible  House 
and  handled  money  in  considerable  sums.  After  he  became 
President  of  the  college  an  Armenian  editor  in  an  unfriendly  article 
referred  to  him  thus:  "This  man  Washburn  is  a  great  manager. 
He  used  to  sit  behind  a  desk  paying  out  money  to  make  men  Prot- 
estants; but  he  has  found  a  better  trick  than  that.  Now  he  sits 
behind  a  desk  taking  in  money  to  make  men  Protestants."  This 
was  a  very  shrewd  remark,  and  perfectly  true  so  far  as  the  net 
result  is  concerned,  though  it  does  not  quite  do  justice  to  the 
motives  of  Dr.  Washburn  in  the  matter. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  education  may  be  trusted  to  take 
care  of  itself,  and  we  are  reminded  that  the  Mohammedan  univer- 
sity at  Cairo,  called  El  Azhar,  has  ten  thousand  enrolled  students. 
We  cannot  allow  that  such  reasoning  has  much  force.  The  influ- 
ence of  that  institution  is  entirely  hostile  to  evangelical  life,  and 
furthermore,  one  pc^culiar  feature  in  the  cjise  must  be  kept  in 
sight.  All  the  students  of  El  Azhar  are  occupied  with  Mohammedan 
theology  and  canon  law,  and  are  looking  forward  to  ecclesiastical 
positions.  Hence,  according  to  the  Moslem  system,  they  are  ex- 
empt from  service  in  the  army,  and  this  makes  a  vast  difference  in 
each  case.  The  average  Egyptian  dreads  niilitar>^  service  more 
than  anything  else  except  death,  and  he  goes  to  the  university 
as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  He  may  have  small  zeal  for  knowledge, 
but  the  thought  of  the  press-gang  settles  the  question  for  him 
instantly.  He  may  regard  ilohaniniedan  theology  as  a  nauseous 
dose,  but  even  that  is  preferable  to  the  terrible  "koorbash"  of  the 
company  guardhouse.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  task  is  great,  the 
field  wide,  and  the  (lualified  workmen  are  so  few,  let  them  be  con- 
eentratod  into  a  limit'Ml  niunlxT  of  high-class  institutions,  where 
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the  native  preachers  and  other  leaders  can  be  thoroughly  trained 
under  holy  influences. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  lack  of  suitable  text- 
books in  these  various  schools.  It  is  worse  still.  There  is  a  painful 
lack  of  pure  literature  of  any  sort  in  all  these  Oriental  languages. 
A  few  books  have  been  prepared,  but  they  are  quickly  exhausted 
by  the  reader,  and  then  he  calls  in  vain  for  more.  In  conversation 
with  the  missionary  he  gets  a  vague  impression  of  a  vast  world  of 
good  books  of  which  he  knows  nothing.  But  his  eager  cravings 
are  not  met,  because  the  missionary  has  no  leisure  to  translate  or 
to  ^\Tite  original  matter.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  considerable 
mass  of  native  classical  literature  already  in  print.  But  for  various 
reasons  very  little  of  it  is  available  in  Protestant  schools.  Much  of 
it  is  in  the  ancient  languages,  and  the  attempt  to  use  it  in  school 
would  be  like  trying  to  teach  an  American  boy  Natural  History  by 
setting  him  to  read  Pliny  in  Latin.  How  would  tHe  modern  pro- 
fessor of  biology  regard  such  a  plan?  Some  of  these  classical 
books  are  objectionable  on  grounds  of  taste,  and  some  on  moral 
grounds.  In  short,  they  cannot  be  employed.  In  the  meantime 
a  strong  desire  to  read  has  been  developed,  and  the  native  press  is 
beginning  to  issue  cheap  and  inaccurate  translations  of  French 
novels  and  other  light  literature.  Of  course  the  most  crude 
notions  prevail,  and  the  most  acrid  and  imwholesome  books  are 
likely  to  sell  best.  In  such  a  state  of  things  shall  we  let  things  take 
their  course?  Does  not  the  responsibility  for  a  better  literature 
rest  on  the  mission?  As  we  must  assume  the  duty  of  providing 
preachers  for  the  Levant,  so  by  the  same  line  of  reasoning  we  ought 
to  give  the  people  a  sound,  dignified  and  varied  literature.  Not 
simply  to  provide  reading  matter,  but  to  honor  God,  to  save  souls, 
to  forestall  the  devices  of  the  enemy,  and  to  equip  our  schools 
with  an  apparatus  of  an  indispensable  sort.  But  why  cannot 
natives  do  this?-  Let  the  Christian  men  who  have  already  studied 
under  missionary  teachers  with  marked  satisfaction  set  themselves 
to  this  task.  Is  is  generally  impracticable,  partly  because  these 
men  are  loaded  with  other  duties,  and  still  further  because  they 
have  not  the  full  qualifications  requisite.  To  use  a  familiar  figiu-e, 
they  have  not  the  "mountain  outlook.''  It  is  not  strange.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  a  miracle  if  the  case  were  otherwise.  It  is  helpful 
to  compare  the  present  emergency  with  that  which  pressed  on  the 
early  Church  after  all  the  apostles  were  called  to  their  reward. 
There  we  find  a  long  period  of  intellectual  sterility.  The  Apostle 
John  died  about  the  end  of  the  first  century,  and  it  was  a  himdred 
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years  after  that  when  the  preaching  of  TertulHan  began  to  impress 
the  world.  But  during  that  interv^al  of  a  full  century  very  liltle 
was  written  by  any  Christian  that  could  be  called  literature.  It 
is  freely  admitted  that  TertulHan  did  write  something  worth 
reading,  but  he  represents  the  slow  gathering  of  a  new  vitaUty  and 
a  new  method.  As  for  the  sub-apostolic  fathers,  those  who  fall 
in  the  space  referred  to,  Dr.  R.  D.  Hitchcock  used  to  say:  "They 
were  orthodox,  indeed,  but  terribly  nerveless.  They  do  not  show 
any  real  intellectual  virility.  They  are  loyal  to  Christ,  but  show  in 
all  they  WTote  that  they  had  come  out  of  an  emasculated  civiliza- 
tion, from  which  all  snap  and  fire  was  departed.'' 

Very  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  converts  of  our  own  day 
who  have  souls  to  be  saved,  but  who  also  imfortmiately  have  the 
mischievous  traditions  of  centuries  to  unlearn.  Any  book  there- 
fore which  is  to  possess  power  over  men  must  be  prepared  by  some 
person  who  occnipies  higher  ground,  and  who,  having  the  mountain 
outlook,  can  survey  the  field  of  literature  with  a  bold,  broad 
look,  seeing  every  problem  on  both  sides.  Are  there  any  who  pos- 
sess these  qualifications  ?  Yes  ;  the  missionaries.*  Not  all  of 
them,  but  some  do  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  others  in  a  some- 
what less  degree.  If  so,  why  have  they  not  produced  more  of  this 
lofty  Christian  literature  that  is  needed?  They  are  hopelessly 
overloaded  with  routine  work.  This  state  of  mission  effort  is 
a  heavy  loss  in  every  sense.  Those  men  who  are  capable  of  doing 
the  higher  grade  of  work  ought  not  to  be  tied  down  to  a  lower  sort, 
and  much  of  this  routine  duty  could  be  turned  over  at  once,  or 
by  certain  steps,  to  native  brethren,  while  the  missionary  would 
be  thereby  released  and  so  enabled  to  give  his  mind  to  something 
else.  The  mature  and  scholarly  missionary  who  has  been  twenty 
years  on  the  field  can  look  at  a  problem  in  many  ways;  he  sees 
at  once  with  Western  eyes  and  with  Oriental  eyes.  He  has  the* 
wealth  of  English  libraries  to  ransack  in  search  of  material,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  poss(.\«!ses  an  inside  knowledge  of  the  Orient. 
The  true  missionary  is  a  luiique  person.  He  is  very  unlike  the 
mere  traveler,  or  even  the  resident  merchant.  For  the  latter, 
however  much  he  might  desire  it,  cannot  really  know  the  people. 

*  However  intelligent  the  native  may  be  there  is  still  a  wide  gap  between  him 
and  the  missionary.  It  is  a  question  of  the  moral  backgroimd,  and  of  the  general 
.survey.  The  eduoaUni  foreigner  knows  at  the  first  hand  a  great  many  things 
which  can  only  be  a  dream  to  tlie  Oriental.  He  knows  commerce  and  ships, 
loreign  customs  and  Western  life  and  feeling,  and  he  has  a  bird's-eye  view  of  all 
science  and  literature.  Even  if  he  is  a  little  rusty  in  these  matters  he  knows 
exactly  where  and  how  he  can  lind  all  the  material  necessary.  To  the  native  it 
is  an  unknown  world. 
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His  time  is  spent  in  his  office  or  in  journeyings,  and  not  in  the 
homes  of  the  people.  And  his  central  motive  is  to  conduct  a 
certain  business  enterprise,  and  not  to  vindicate  any  moral  prin- 
ciple. An  honest  and  pious  merchant  may  be  a  wholesome  and 
helpful  influence  in  the  country,  but  he  never  can  know  it  in  its 
inner  workings  as  the  missionary  does.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
a  certain  responsibility  must  rest  on  men  of  foreign  birth  in  the 
matter  of  religious  literature.  The  "let  alone''  policy  has  this 
fatal^v^eakness,  that  weeds  grow  much  faster  than  wheat;  and  the 
books  that  do  harm  are  likely  to  pay  better  than  those  which  do 
good.  Hence  the  obvious  trend  of  affairs  from  the  publisher's 
point  of  view. 

It  is  not  the  books  that  stand  on  shelves,  but  the  books  that 
are  really  read,  which  affect  the  life  of  a  nation.  And  our 
anxiety  in  this  case  is  to  get  the  minds  of  men  and  boys  all  over 
the  East  in  a  real  contact  with  literature  worthy  of  the  name. 
We  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  the  rare  man  of  genius.  The  world 
has  produced  but  one  Homer,  but  one  Shakespeare,  and  it  may 
be  a  thousand  years  before  we  shall  see  another.  But  those  books 
which  represent  true  and  patient  toil  are  not  to  be  despised. 
If  the  author  be  a  man  of  noble  spirit,  with  high  motives  and 
adequate  information,  he  may  produce  a  valuable  work.  But 
he  must  know  tlu-ee  things — the  facts,  the  people  and  the  language. 
If  these  three  points  be  secured,  a  safe  and  useful  book  may  be 
given  to  the  world.  All  this  is  true  in  a  measure  of  our  own 
country,  but  in  a  far  greater  degree  is  it  true  of  the  Levant,  where 
there  is  a  famine  of  really  high-grade  reading  matter. 

Very  few  physicians  or  lawyers  become  famous  men,  yet  they 
are  useful,  and  we  call  upon  them  in  eager  haste  when  we  need 
their  services.  In  a  like  sense  the  work  of  genius  is  scarce,  but 
the  output  of  faithful  study  and  patient  toil  may  be  a  boon  to 
such  a  community  as  that  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Skill  in  high- 
class  wTiting  is  an  art  that  may  be  acquired  by  the  student.  No 
one  can  deny  that  the  missionary  has  a  good  start  and  a  fair 
initial  opportunity.  Let  him  cultivate  his  gifts,  devoting  so  much 
time  to  the  facts  and  to  the  language  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
demands,  and  so  produce  a  book  of  which  he  will  not  be  ashamed, 
and  to  which  multitudes  will  turn  with  delight. 

It  will  doubtless  be  argued  that  genuine  literature  is  a  growth, 
not  a  creation.  Sometimes.  Both  principles  enter  into  a  sudden 
development.  In  one  sense  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  a  growth,  the  outcome  of  a  thousand  years  of  Hebrew  religious 
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life.  Yet  in  another  sense  those  books  were  a  creation,  a  new  fact 
in  the  history  of  human  thought  and  feehng.  The  apostles  did 
not  stop  to  consider  details  of  mere  literarj'  finish,  but  shot  forth 
their  books  with  a  volcanic  energy  and  so  turned  the  world  upside 
down.  In  some  particulars  the  work  of  our  missionaries  may  be 
fairly  compared  to  that  of  the  apostles.  The  printing  press  must 
take  the  place  of  pentecostal  power,  and  books  prepared  imder 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  do  the  work  once  assigned 
to  the  gift  of  tongues.  '* 

The  rule  of  common  life  is  that  we  are  required  to  pay  for  what 
we  get  in  some  way,  either  in  money,  toil  or  suffering.  This  law 
is  still  more  inexorable  in  the  moral  relations  of  mankind.  It  is  a 
curious  inquiry  to  study  out  the  source  of  any  grand  moral  blessing. 
How  did  the  race  of  men  come  to  be  the  proprietors  of  this  noble 
poem  or  of  that  superb  oration?  All  great  work  has  cost  some- 
thing. Lowell  says,  "  Each  ounce  of  dross  costs  its  oimce  of  gold," 
and  we  may  add  that  each  line  of  good  common  sense  costs  some- 
thing; each  page  of  history,  each  stirring  ballad,  each  doctrinal 
tenet  in  the  Confession,  each  text-book  in  science,  has  been  a  burst 
of  sorrow  or  pride  or  joy  of  the  sort  which  hurts  to  some  struggling 
soul.  The  work  which  lives  in  the  souls  of  men  is  not  usually  made 
up  of  mere  sordid  pot-boilers.  Those  books  which  we  ourselves 
really  prize  are  the  labor  of  love  on  which  some  one  gladly  lavished 
time  and  perhaps  tears.  If,  then,  the  Orient  is  ever  to  have  a 
pure  and  stimulating  literature  that  will  prove  itfi  worth  in  ages 
to  come,  it  must  be  earned,  paid  for,  wrought  out  on  the  anvil  of 
severe  effort.  How  could  all  this  be  better  done  than  by  the  noble 
men  who  possess  the  varied  qualifications?  In  each  case  where  a 
good  book  has  been  produced  some  one  is  sure  to  complain  that  too 
much  labor  was  expended  on  it,  that  it  is  not  worth  what  it 
cost.  Criticism  of  that  sort  must  be  faced.  Who  can  tell  how 
much  any  good  book  is  worth?  Furthermore,  we  may  produce  a 
hundred  volumes,  and  one  of  them  may  outrank  in  downright 
educating  power  all  the  others  put  together.  It  is  impossible  to 
foresee  that,  and  labor  must  be  bestowed  on  all  alike  in  the  original 
effort  of  preparation.  Thomas  of  Celano  may  have  given  far  more 
of  mental  toil  to  his  other  writings,  but  it  is  the  sublime  Dies  Irm 
that  makes  his  name  imperishable.  Hence  the  argument  is  for 
imstintecl  labor  and  outlay  of  time  on  the  books,  tracts,  hymns, 
biographies,  histories,  sermons  and  symbolic  summaries  that  may 
be  needed. 

\  all  this  it  is  assumed  that  common  sense  is  to  be  considered 
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at  every  point.  No  missionary  who  is  already  doing  his  best 
possible  work  should  be  torn  away  from  it.  Nothing  should  be 
forced,  but  rather  the  processes  of  nature  gently  fostered.  In 
speaking  of  the  writing  of  any  document,  it  is  not  meant  that  the 
foreigner  should  disregard  native  taste  in  questions  of  style  or  go 
counter  to  native  judgment  in  many  matters  where  an  individual 
might  be  one-sided.  Our  plea  is  that  the  trained  faculties  of 
educated  men  ought  to  be  so  employed  as  to  get  the  best  service 
from  them  which  the  case  will  admit.  The  object  is  to  avoid 
waste,  to  prevent  the  needless  duplication  of  tasks,  and  to  economize 
in  mere  matters  of  mechanical  toil.  For  example,  in  the  endless 
journeys  of  some  missionaries  there  is  a  dire  loss  of  time  and 
strength.  That  process  which  is  technically  known  as  "touring" 
should  be  avoided  in  great  measure.  AVhen  Dr.  Hepworth  returned 
to  New  York  after  his  trip  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  he  said  to  a 
reporter:  "I  am  glad  I  went  out  there,  but  I  wouldn't  take  that 
ride  again  for  ten  thousand  planets."  Did  Dr.  Hepworth  realize 
and  do  our  churches  realize  that  our  missionaries  are  compelled 
to  drag  back  and  forth  along  those  weary  rides  year  in  and  year 
out?  We  do  not  contemplate  any  violent  or  revolutionary  changes. 
That  would  work  mischief.  But  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
there  are  inevitable  transfers,  removals  and  substitutions.  An  old 
missionary  dies,  and  forthwith  another  takes  up  his  work,  but  that 
again  makes  a  vacancy  in  another  section.  Let  these  changes 
be  so  coordinated  as  to  gather  the  available  men  into  strong 
stations,  strong  Faculties,  and  into  centres  where  the  work  of  pub- 
lication might  be  carried  forward  to  advantage.  Such  cities  as 
Constantinople,  Beyrout,  and  Athens  should  become  more  and 
more  the  foci  of  a  new  intellectual  life  for  the  Eastern  world.  At 
least  one  of  the  most  capable  men  in  each  mission  should  be  set 
apart  so  that  he  might  be  a  scholar  in  that  sense  to  which  Dr. 
Watson  refers,  and  so  command  the  native  language  in  a  fashion 
to  meet  educated  native  gentlemen  on  equal  terms.  Unfortu- 
nately this  is  rare  even  in  our  oldest  missions. 

If  such  a  plan  should  be  adopted,  what  would  be  the  actual 
result?  In  the  first  place,  there  would  be  a  closer  and  a  better 
cooperation  between  the  various  branches  of  the  work.  At 
present  the  colleges  are  entirely  outside  of  mission  work  in  the 
narrower  sense,  and  this  is  awkward,  to  say  the  least.  The  bless- 
ings of  education  and  of  a  new  zeal  for  reading  and  study  would 
all  be  guided  and  coordinated  by  one  great  plan,  and  there  would 
be  a  new  impulse  felt  for  good  in  all  parts  of  the  empire — power 
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economized,  talents  directed,  results  conserved,  and  a  broad  foun- 
dation laid  for  future  triumphs.  It  is  not  a  putting  of  literature 
in  place  of  the  Gospel,  but  it  is  the  inspiring  of  literature  with  the 
Gospel  before  it  is  forever  too  late.  And  in  that  land  where  one 
boy  can  now  attend  the  Robert  College,  learn  English,  and  so 
acquire  knowledge  through  that  language,  there  will  be  a  thousand 
boys  who  will  gladly  drink  at  a  pure  fountain  of  wisdom,  if  the 
books  are  given  to  each  in  his  own  mother  tongue. 

East  Orange,  X.  J.  James  F.  Riggs. 


IV. 
EVOLUTION  AND  THEOLOGY  TO-DAY. 

IDEAS,  said  the  philosopher  CJomte,  rule  the  world  or  throw  it 
into  chaos.  For  the  past  thirty  years  the  idea  of  evolution 
has  ruled  the  world  of  scientific  thought,  or  as  some  believe,  has 
thrown  it  into  confusion.  Certainly  the  influence  which  the  evo- 
lution theory  has  exerted  since  the  publication  of  The  Origin  of 
Species  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of 
modern  thought.  The  idea  of  evolution — that  of  derivation  or 
descent — was  known  to  ancient  Greek  and  to  modern  German 
philosophy,  and  scientific  precursors  of  Darwin  were  not  wanting 
in  the  biological  field;  but  it  is  doubtless  to  Darwin's  skillful 
advocacy  that  the  present  influence  of  the  evolution  theory, 
both  in  its  scientific  and  its  philosophic  form,  is  mainly  due. 

The  peculiarity  of  Darwinian  evolution  is,  of  course,  its  hypothe- 
sis of  natural  selection.  To  the  arguments  drawn  from  compara- 
tive anatomy,  embryology  and  palaeontology,  and  favoring  the 
common  origin  of  all  organic  forms,  Darwin  added  an  hypothesis, 
attractive  in  its  simplicity  and  supported  by  familiar  analogies, 
of  the  method  by  which  new  species  were  actually  formed — ^the 
method  of  natural  selection.  In  framing  his  hypothesis  he  wove 
together  ingeniously  the  Malthusian  theory  of  an  overproduction  of 
population  and  a  consequent  struggle  for  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  the  method  of  artificial  selection  of  favorable  variations,  em- 
ployed by  breeders  and  horticulturists  in  the  production  of  new 
varieties.  In  Darwin's  application  of  these  principles  to  organic 
nature  as  a  whole,  natural  species  take  the  place  of  artificially  pro- 
duced varieties,  and  the  struggle  for  existence,  taking  the  place  of 
the  horticulturist  or  breeder,  results  in  a  natural  selection  of  those 
variations  which  are  favorable  for  survival.  The  accumulation  of 
such  variations  secured  by  heredity  and  continued  struggle  for 
existence  would,  it  was  argued,  give  rise  to  a  new  species.  All 
that  we  need  to  assume,  then,  in  order  to  account  for  all  the  forms 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  a  primitive  living  germ  (or  at  most 
a  very  few  of  them)  with  power  of  excessive  reproduction  anc' 
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with  minute,  apparently  chance,  variation?  in  the  offspring.  Nat- 
ural selection  would  do  the  rest. 

Such  in  barest  outHne  is  Darwin's  theory  of  natural  selection. 
Evidently  it  is  easiest  of  application,  and  of  proof  or  disproof,  in 
the  sphere  of  morphologj'  or  physical  structure;  but  if  it  is  to 
cover  all  the  changes  within  the  sphere  of  organic  nature,  it  must 
account  also  for  the  development  of  consciousness,  of  instinct,  of 
intelligence,  and,  in  the  case  of  man,  of  morality.  To  this  task 
Danjv'in  stood  committed,  and  he  attempted  it,  though,  we  believe, 
with  doubtful  success,  in  his  Descent  of  Man,  If  a  single  law  can 
account,  not  only  for  all  varieties  in  organic  structure,  but  for  the 
origin  and  development  of  sentience,  intelligence  and  conscience, 
it  is  but  a  step  to  suppose  that  a  single  law,  not  necessarily  of  course 
that  of  natural  selection,  can  account  for  all  changes  in  the  universe 
whatsoever.  It  seems  inevitable,  then,  that  Danvinism  should 
have  developed  into  a  sort  of  cosmical  evolution,  or  philosophy  of 
the  universe,  even  though  Spencer's  Synthetic  Philosophy,  which 
avowedly  contained  such  a  system,  had  never  been  wTitten.  At  any 
rate,  this  extension  of  the  idea  of  evolution  soon  took  place  in  popu- 
lar thought,  and  it  was  regarded  as  not  simply  a  biological  hypothe- 
sis, but  a  comprehensive  doctrine  of  change  or  progress,  explaining 
as  due  to  the  operation  of  a  definite  law  all  the  changes  in  nature 
or  history — the  change  from  chaos  to  cosmos,  from  nebula  to  solar 
system,  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic,  from  protoplasm  to  the 
varied  foruLs  of  organic  life,  from  the  unconscious  to  the  conscious, 
from  sentience  and  instinct  to  reason  and  conscience,  from  the 
fetish-worshiper  to  the  worshiper  of  God.  While  few  departments 
of  human  thought  or  investigation  have  remained  uninfluenced  by 
the  dominance  of  the  evolutionary  idea,  the  influence  has  been  espe- 
cially strong  in  the  so-called  anthropological  sciences,  and  psy- 
chology, ethics,  sociology  and  the  history  of  religion  have  been 
largely  rewritten  with  evolution  as  their  avowed  constructive 
principle. 

Christian  apologetics  perforce  trimmed  its  sails  to  meet  the  new- 
gales  blowing  down  from  the  hills  of  scientific  thought,  and  the 
b(;arings  of  the  revolution  doctrine  in  its  various  forms  upon  the  doc- 
trines of  n^ligion  has  been,  for  the  past  thirty  years,  one  of  the  main 
topics  of  ai)olog(»tic  discussion.  The  attitude  of  theology  toward 
<.'Volution  was,  first,  that  of  pronounced,  or  even  violent,  antag- 
onism; then  that  of  i)artial  accei)tance  and  incorporation;  and  there 
is  now  (n'idence  that  W(»  have  passed  into  a  third  stage,  which  may 
1)0  called  that  of  comparative  indifference.     It  must  be  admitted 
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that  these  three  stages  are  logical  rather  than  strictly  chronolog- 
ical, yet  it  is  believed  that  they  do  represent  roughly  the  real  history 
of  the  successive  attitudes  of  theology  toward  evolution.  Evolu- 
tion was  first  denounced  as  atheistic  and  immoral;  then  it  was  sup- 
I)osed,  in  some  quarters,  to  supply  new  arguments  and  sanctions 
for  religion  and  morality,  and  finally  it  is  seen  that  the  fundamental 
problems  of  theology,  of  metaphysics  and  of  morals  are  not  settled, 
but  only  set  in  a  new  form,  by  the  account  of  the  cosmic  process 
which  evolution  attempts  to  give. 

Let  us  look  at  the  three  successive  attitudes  a  little  more  in  detail. 

We  cannot  wonder  at  the  inhospitable  reception  which  theology 
at  first  accorded  to  the  new  teaching.  Evolution,  in  the  hands  of  • 
some  of  its  most  powerful  champions,  was  claimed  to  be  destruc- 
tive of  cherished  articles  of  faith  in  religion  and  morals.  The 
design  argument  was  declared  to  have  received  its  death-blow; 
chance  took  the  place  of  intelligent  purpose,  natural  selection  of 
election,  and  spontaneous  generation  of  creation.  The  simian 
pedigree  of  man,  it  was  assumed,  forbade  him  to  aspire  to  any  lofty 
destiny,  and  threw  doubt  upon  the  validity  df  spiritual  belief. 
Morals  seemed  to  have  lost  their  divine  sanction,  and  the  new 
moral  teaching  showed  a  tendency  to  crawl  upon  its  belly  and  eat 
the  dust  of  the  earth.  And  even  if  the  moralist  still  advised  us 
to  be  good  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  he  was  heard  tp  add  in  an 
emphatic  aside,  *^Be  not  too  good!''* 

The  period  of  hostility  was  succeeded  by  one  of  rapprochement 
and  conciliation.  It  was  found  that  scientific  men  could  adopt 
evolution  without  losing  their  religious  faith.  As  the  evidences 
were  weighed  and  the  outlines  of  the  theory  became  familiar,  it 
was  (with  qualifications)  endured,  and  then  largely  embraced  by 
the  theological  world.  New  light,  it  was  thought,  had  been  thrown 
upon  the  methods  of  Providence,  and  the  Scriptural  idea  of  grad- 
ual development  in  the  growth  of  the  kingdom  of  God  seemed  to 
have  received  new  emphasis  and  illustration  from  the  facts  of 
nature.  If  Paley's  argument  from  the  watch  had  to  be  modified, 
Mr.  Huxley  could  be  appealed  to  as  admitting  that  evolution  made 
more  teleology  than  it  destroyed.  We  could,  it  was  seen,  look  for- 
ward as  well  as  backward  for  the  meaning  of  the  developing  pro- 
cess. If  man  had  evolved  so  far  already,  who  was  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  further  advance?  Evolution  could  plainly  be  viewed 
so  as  to  kindle,  rather  than  quench,  man's  fairest  hopes.  The 
jewel   is  no  less   beautiful  or  valuable   because   dug  out  of   the 

*  See  Leslie  Stephen,  The  Science  of  Ethics^  p.  418. 
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mine.  Descent  became  ascent,  and  immortality  but  evolution  at 
the  end  of  its  journey.  We  could  believe,  with  Mr.  Fiske,  that 
"from  man's  origin  we  gather  hints  of  his  destiny,  and  the  study  of 
evolution  leads  our  thoughts  through  nature  to  God."* 

That  evolution  should  be  thought  to  lead  to  these  opposite 
conclusions  aroused  the  suspicion  that  the  inferences  drawn  were, 
in  each  case,  due  to  the  standpoint  from  which  the  theory  was 
viewed,  and  were  not  necessarily  corollaries  of  the  theory  itself. 
Evolution  by  natural  selection,  as  taught  by  Darwin,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  process  in  which  chance  or  "happy  accident"  plays  the 
principal  role,  or  it  may  be  viewed  as  a  striking  illustration  on  a 
large  scale  of  intelligent  purpose.  Darwin  himself,  as  we  learn  from 
his  letters,  wavered  between  these  two  views,  and  confessed  himself 
to  be  in  a  "muddle"  the  more  he  balanced  the  arguments.  As  to 
the  broader  or  cosmic  type  of  evolution,  its  chief  exponent,  Mr, 
Spencer,  significantly  says  in  the  last  edition  of  his  First  Prin- 
ciples:1[ 

"An  account  of  the  transformation  of  things  ....  is  simply  an  orderly 
presentation  of  facts;  and  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  is  nothing  more  than  a 
statement  of  the  ultimate  uniformities  they  present,  the  laws  to  which  they  con- 
form. Is  the  reader  an  atheist?  Tlie  exposition  of  these  facts  wiU  neither  yield 
support  to  his  belief  nor  destroy  it.  Is  he  a  pantheist  ?  The  phenomena  and  the 
inferences  as  now  to  be  set  forth  will  not  force  on  him  any  incongruous  implicar 
tion.  Does  he  think  that  God  is  immanent  throughout  all  things,  from  con- 
centrating nebula  to  the  thoughts  of  poets?  Then  the  theory  to  be  put  before 
him  contains  no  disproof  of  that  xrieiv.  Does  he  believe  in  a  Deity  who  has  given 
unchanging  laws  to  the  universe?  Then  he  will  find  nothing  at  variance  with 
his  belief  in  an  exposition  of  those  laws  and  an  account  of  their  results." 

This  authoritative  pronouncement  from  a  leader  of  evolutionary 
thought,  certainly  not  to  be  accused  of  theological  bias,  is  of  im- 
portance as  indicating  one,  at  least,  of  the  *'  limits  of  evolution.'' 
The  fundamental  questions  at  issue  between  atheism  and  panthe- 
ism and  theism  cannot  be  decided  in  the  court  of  evolution.  The 
same  seems  to  be  true  of  the  ethical  problem.  If  we  regard  the 
mathematical-mechanical  view  of  the  world  as  the  most  funda- 
mental, we  shall  be  inclined  to  exclude  from  all  stages  in  the  pro- 
cess of  development  anything  which  goes  beyond  mechanical 
necessity,  and  deny  to  man  the  possession  of  powers  which  would 
raise  him  above  the  course  of  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
bold  an  ethical-spiritual  view  of  the  world,  our  conviction  that 

"  Man  hath  all  that  nature  hath,  but  more," 


♦  Through  Nature  to  God,  p.  xii. 
t  Bd.  1900,  p.  129f/. 
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will  be  strengthened  by  the  study  of  a  progressive  development 
whose  obvious  goal  is  the  production  of  a  free  moral  personality. 
In  both  cases,  of  course,  our  interpretation  of  evolution  is  deter- 
mined by  the  presuppositions  which  we  bring  to  the  interpretation. 
If  Mr.  Spencer's  contention,  quoted  above,  is  true — and  we  believe 
its  truth  will  be  generally  conceded — it  is  apparent  that  theology 
and  morals  have  not  so  vital  an  interest  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
as  has,  in  the  past,  been  generally  supposed. 

Not  only  do  the  fundamental  questions  of  religious  philosophy 
present  a  limit  to  the  application  of  evolution,  but  the  history  of 
religions  seems  to  do  the  same.  The  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Lang 
and  confirmed  by  other  testimony  points  to  the  survival  among 
savage  tribes  of  an  early  and  comparatively  pure  beUef  in  a  Great 
Spirit,  superior,  if  not  supreme,  and  desiring  righteous  conduct  on 
the  part  of  men.  Other  evidences  of  religious  decline  may  be  found 
in  the  Greek,  Egyptian  and  Hindu  religions,  and  show  that  degene- 
ration is  as  familiar  a  law  in  religious  history  as  is  progress.  Mo- 
hammedanism, again,  and  to  a  less  degree  Confucianism,  are 
examples  of  religions  which  have  remained  practically  stationary 
for  centuries.  No  single  law,  such  as  that  of  a  change  from  the 
simple  to  the  more  complex  or  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  can 
be  appUed  indifferently  to  cases  of  degeneration,  stagnation  and 
progress.  Hegel,  in  Germany,  taught  long  ago  that  the  evolution 
of  religion  took  place  according  to  the  dialectic  law  of  thesis,  antith- 
esis and  synthesis;  and  Comte,  in  France,  traced  a  development 
within  his  "theological''  stage  of  hmnan  thought,  from  fetishism 
through  polytheism  to  monotheism.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
later  applications  of  the  evolutionary  idea  to  comparative  religion 
have  been  more  fruitful  than  the  earlier,  nor  that  later  writers 
have  been  any  more  successful  in  comprehending  the  varied  forms 
which  religion  has  assumed  within  any  definite  scheme  of  develop- 
ment.* As  a  striking  example  of  religious  progress  we  have  only  to 
go  to  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  religion  as  set  forth  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; but  an  arbitrary  reconstruction  of  that  history  which  denies 
to  a  Moses  or  an  Abraham  the  possibility  of  monotheistic  faith  is 
certainly  far  from  being  justified  by  what  we  know  of  the  develop- 
ment of  ethnic  religions. 

*  Commenting  on  Prof.  Jastrow's  remark  in  his  Study  of  Religion — *'  that  schol- 
ars are  pretty  well  agreed  on  two  points:  that  the  religious  development  of  man- 
kind proceeds  in  accordance  with  definite  laws,  and  the  development  is,  on  the 
whole,  upward'* — Dr.  G.  W.  Knox  says :  "Scholars  cannot  agree  as  to  the  definition 
of  rehgion,  nor  as  to  its  classification,  and  least  of  all  can  they  set  forth  any  definite 
laws  in  accordance  with  which  it  develops"  (Am.  Journal  of  Theology,  October, 
1902). 
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The  most  outstanding  fact,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  religion  is 
the  influence  of  great  men  who  have  impressed  their  beliefs  for 
generations  upon  multitudes  of  their  followers.  All  the  great 
ethical  religions  (leaving  Christianity  out  of  account) — Judaism, 
Zoroastrianism,  Confucianism,  Buddhism  and  Mohammedanism — 
have  been  founded  by  such  men.  Were  these  men  wholly  the  pro- 
duct of  their  time,  so  that  the  credit  for  their  work  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  account  of  their  ancestry  and  their  environment?  Or 
did  they  make  a  truly  personal  and  original  contribution  to  his- 
tory? The  answer  to  the  question  depends  upon  our  metaphysics 
of  personality.  We  wish  here  simply  to  point  out  its  bearing  upon 
our  theory  of  the  development  of  religion.  If  there  is  in  the  indi- 
vidual a  unique  element  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  general  laws,  as 
Prof.  Royce  has  contended  in  The  World  and  the  Individual,  then, 
a  fortiorij  in  the  appearance  of  the  men  who  have  been  the  found- 
ers of  the  world's  great  religions  we  reach  a  limit  of  science  and 
so  of  evolution. 

The  naturaUstic  attack  in  the  name  of  evolution  upon  the 
strongholds  of  religion  and  morals  has  met  with  vigorous  resistance 
of  late  from  the  side  of  the  idealistic  philosophy.  Prof.  Howison's 
Limits  of  Evolution,  the  interesting  series  of  essays  by  a  group  of 
Oxford  men  entitled  Personal  Idealism,  and  notably  Dr.  Ward's 
Natiiralism  and  Agnosticism  are  examples  of  this  apologetic 
method.  The  idealist  proposes  a  "short  method"  with  evolution. 
You  "cannot  get  to  mind  as  an  ultimate  product  of  matter," 
says  Edward  Caird,  "  because  in  the  very  attempt  to  do  so,  you 
have  already  begun  with  mind."  Briefly,  the  Neo-Kantian 
insists  that  mind  cannot  be  the  product  of  evolution,  but  is  rather 
its  presupposition,  because  mind  supplies  those  principles  of  order 
and  connection — such  as  unity,  continuity,  causation — without 
which  evolution  would  be  impossible.  The  very  weapons  of  nat- 
uralism— such  as  the  unity  of  nature,  the  universal  reign  of  law,  the 
unbroken  continuity  of  development,  in  fact,  the  very  conception 
of  nature  as  an  orderly  system — were  all  forged  in  the  camp  of 
idealism,  and  are  the  ultimate  products  of  thought.  This  is  the 
epistemological  limit  of  evolution,  and  is  used  to  prove  that  man 
in  his  higher  spiritual  faculties  is  not  the  product  of  nature,  but 
is  really,  in  a  sense,  its  maker. 

We  may  recognize  the  force  of  the  idealist's  argument  against 
materialism  without  being  convinced  adherents  of  the  Neo-Kantian 
faith.  Whether  the  mind  really  constructs  nature,  as  the  idealist 
insists,  or  only  interprets  nature,  as  intuitionists  of  the  school  of 
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Dr.  McCosh  and  Dr.  Martineau  would  fain  believe,  we  must  hold 
that  the  organizing  principles  which  science  finds  in  nature  are 
rational  principles,  and  so  are  ultimately  referable  only  to  Intelli- 
gence. Nor  is  it  possible  to  regard  the  mind  as  a  mere  "  pensioner 
on  outward  forms,''  a  sort  of  mirror  which  nature  has  fashioned 
and  polished  in  order  to  reflect  herself.  The  sensational  theory 
of  knowledge,  even  with  the  aid  of  heredity  and  of  the  unlimited 
time  which  evolution  has  supplied,  has  not  succeeded  in  bridging 
the  gap  between  sensation  and  thought.  At  any  rate  those  who  be- 
lieve that  there  are  intuitive  factors  in  knowledge — necessary  prin- 
ciples not  the  result  of  the  experience  either  of  the  individual  or  of 
the  race,  because  underlying  all  orderly  experience  and  making  it 
possible — will  believe,  with  the  idealist,  that  in  those  synthetic 
principles  of  knowledge  which  we  employ  in  the  very  framing  of 
our  evolutionary  hypothesis,  we  have  an  element  for  which  natural- 
istic evolution  cannot  account. 

The  limit  of  evolution  which  has  been  most  often  urged  in  apolo- 
getic discussion  is  the  alleged  failure  of  its  attempt  to  bridge  certain 
chasms  in  nature.  The  attractiveness  of  the  evolution  theory  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  views  natural  history  after  the  analogy 
of  the  growth  of  a  plant  from  the  seed.  The  oak  is  different  from 
the  acorn;  its  structure  is  more  complex,  and  its  myriad  leaves  and 
mighty  branches  could  not  have  been  foreseen  from  any  examina- 
tion of  the  acorn  itself.  Yet  we  find  no  break  in  the  continuity 
of  development  between  the  acorn  and  the  full-grown  oak,  and  we 
say  that  wrapped  up  in  the  acorn  is  the  potentiality  of  all  stages 
of  the  oak's  growth.  So  in  organic  nature,  according  to  Darwin, 
the  primitive  germ  was  endowed  with  the  capacity  of  developing, 
under  the  existing  conditions  of  environment,  into  all  the  various 
forms  of  plant  and  animal  life.  So,  according  to  Tyndall,  the 
primitive  atoms  contained  the  seminal  principle  of  cosmic  develop- 
ment— "  the  promise  and  potency  of  all  terrestrial  life.'' . 

The  question  properly  arises.  How  far  downward  and  upward 
does  the  analogy  of  the  growth  of  the  plant  from  the  seed  extend? 
Can  we  extend  it  downward  into  the  inorganic  world,  and  upward 
into  the  sphere  of  conscious,  moral  or  social  phenomena?  Danvin 
would  extend  it  downward  only  to  the  beginnings  of  life,  to  the 
^'one  primordial  form  into  which  life  was  first  breathed.*'*  Later 
evolutionists  have  quite  generally  regarded  this  primitive  germ 
itself  as  the  product  of  evolution.  Let  us  see  how  the  case  stands. 
Scientists  are  generally  agreed  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  tom- 

*Orujxn  of  Si)ccics,  p.  419. 
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perature  of  our  globe  was  so  high  that  no  life  could  be  mamtained 
upon  it.  How,  then,  did  it  make  its  appearance?*  If  we  exclude 
**the  operation  in  time  of  an  ultra-scientific  cause,"  or  special 
creation^  we  have  left  the  alternative  of  spontaneous  generation^ 
life  from  the  lifeless.  In  spite  of  the  confidence  now^  often  expressed 
that  living  matter  will  yet  be  manufactured  in  the  laboratory,  it 
must  be  said  at  present  that  the  case  for  spontaneous  generation, 
or  abiogenesis,  has  not  been  made  out.  What,  then,  is  meant 
when  we  speak  of  the  evolution  of  life  from  inorganic  matter,  or 
spontaneous  generation?  Here  at  last  w^e  must  carefully  distin- 
guish  between  two  uses  of  the  word  evolution — evolution  as  de- 
scription,  and  evolution  as  explanation,  A  passage  from  Prof, 
K,  Pearson's  Grammur  of  Science  may  make  this  distinction  clear : 

"On  the  hypothesis  of  spontaneoiLs  generation  we  must  conceive  life  as  reap- 
peaiing  ajid  agam  disappearing  when  and  wherever  the  physical  coadttions  are 
suitable.  The  hypotheaia  does  not  in  the  least  ej^ plain  the  appearance  of  life; 
It  merely  formulates  its  appearance  as  a  routine  on  the  ocearrence  of  certain 
phenomena.  Whenever  a  planet^  passing  through  the  azoic  stage,  begins  to 
consolidate  and  cool^  then  begins  the  chemical  evolution  which  ends  in  the  firs  t 
stages  of  life;  but  why  this  succession  of  stages  takes  place  is  no  more  a  subject 
of  knowledge  than  whj  the  sun  rises  daily.  As  we  describe  the  latt^^r  so  we  could 
describe  the  former,  were  we  capable  of  closely  watching  for  millions  of  yeani 
the  physical  history  of  a  planet/ 'f 

The  difference  between  description  and  explanation  is,  in  short, 
the  difference  between  the  how  and  the  why  of  any  occurrencep 
and  it  is  only  with  the  kou\  according  to  Prof,  Pearson,  that  science 
should  pretend  to  deal.  A  formula  of  science  is  merely  an  expres- 
sion in  "conceptual  shorthand'^  of  the  routine  of  our  perception, 
'*a  resum^i  in  mental  shorthand '^  of  the  sequence  of  sen^-impres- 
sions.  The  law  of  gravitation,  for  instance,  sums  up  concisely 
a  multitude  of  our  perceptions,  but  does  not  in  the  least  explain 
why  bodies  fall  to  the  earth.  But  is  the  spontaneous  generation 
of  life  entitled  to  take  rank  wnth  the  ordinary  formulas  of  science, 
even  on  this  descriptive  level?  Does  it  tell  us  how  life  was  evolved? 
We  have  here  no  routine  of  perceptions  which  w*e  can  sum  up  in 
conceptual  shorthand,  not  even  one  observed  case  from  which 
to  infer  under  what  conditions  other  cases  might  be  observed.  The 
succession  of  stages  in  the  evolution  of  life  has  to  be  hypothetically 
constructed,  and  millions  of  years  and  an  unknown  intermediate 
substance  between  inorganic  matter  and  protoplasm  have  to  be 

*  The  curious  suggestion  of  Lord  Kelvin  that  the  first  living  germ  was  broug!vt 
to  the  earth  by  some  meteorite  only  pushes  the  question  further  back.  As* 
is  well  kjiown,  Lord  Kelvin  has  recently  asserted  his  belief  in  the  creative 
origin  of  life. 

t  The  Grammar  of  Science,  pp.  416 ^  417. 
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assumed.  Even  so  we  are  not  sure  that  "chemical  evolution," 
however  long  carried  out,  would,  under  any  possible  conditions, 
end  "in  the  first  stages  of  Ufe/'  When  the  conditions  are  most 
favorable,  when  the  earth  "  passing  through  the  azoic  stage  begins 
to  consolidate  and  cool,"  we  should  expect  an  abimdant  evolution 
of  life,  but,  according  to  Prof.  Pearson,  the  laboratory  of  nature 
produced  on  our  planet  only  a  single  "protoplasmic  drop  or  grain;' 
for  he  has  told  us  that  the  evolution  of  all  forms  of  life  from  some 
such  "simple  unit"  is  a  scientific  formula  "so  powerful  as  a  means 
of  classification  and  description  that  no  rational  mind  is  likely  to 
discard  it."*  Spontaneous  generation  seems,  indeed,  so  frail  a 
bridge  that  we  ought  not  to  wonder  that  it  has  only  been  crossed 
but  once.  Plainly,  the  "evolution  of  life  "  is  not  a  descriptive 
formula  comparable  to  the  ordinary  generalizations  of  science. 

When  evolution  is  regarded  as  explanation — that  is,  assignment 
of  an  adequate  cause — its  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  origin 
of  life  is  even  more  apparent.  No  vera  causa  has  been  assigned. 
Biological  laws,  such  as  the  struggle  for  existence,  do  not  apply  in 
the  inorganic  world,  nor  do  physical  laws,  such  as  "  the  integration 
of  matter  and  dissipation  of  motion,"  suggest  even  faintly  how  life 
came  to  be  evolved.  The  only  mode  of  explanation  is  one  which 
Prof.  Pearson  rightly  condemns — the  assumption  as  a  property  of 
inorganic  matter  of  "  something-which-is-not-yet-life-but-which-de- 
velops-into-life."  This  mode  of  explanation,  though  familiar,  does 
not  help  us  much,  as  we  shall  notice  further  on.  Our  analogy 
of  the  growth  of  the  plant  from  the  seed  seems  to  be  stretched  too 
far  when  we  carry  it  back  into  the  inorganic  sphere.  We  may 
agree  with  W^allace  that  no  "verbal  explanation  or  attempt  at 
explanation — such  as  the  statement  that  life  is  the  result  of  the 
molecular  forces  of  the  protoplasm  ....  can  afford  any  mental 
satisfaction,  or  help  us  in  any  way  to  a  solution  of  the  mystery. "f 
Perhaps  Darwin  was  right  when  he  suggested  many  years  ago 
that  the  origin  of  life  was  as  little  explicable  by  science  as  the 
origin  of  matter. { 

The  origin  of  consciousness  is  another  point  where  a  limit  to 
evolution  may  be  assigned.  One  difficulty  which  meets  us  at  the 
outset  is  to  determine  the  exact  point  in  natural  history  at  which 
consciousness  emerges.  From  the  biological  side  the  tendency  has 
been  to  describe  the  reactions  to  stimuli  not  only  of  plants,  but  of 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  410. 

t  Darwinistn,  p.  475. 

X  See  Life,  Vol.  III.  p.  IS.     Quoted,  Ward,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  ix.  ^    , 
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the  lower  animals,  in  such  chemical  ternis  as  "heliotropism/'  etc.. 
ignoring  a  possible  conscious  concomitant.*  On  the  other  hand, 
psychical  functions,  as  memory,  choice,  volition,  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  protozoa;  and  protoplasm,  or  even  inorganic  atoms,  have 
been  endowed  with  consciousness.!  We  may  begin  either  with 
chemical  properties  of  molecules  or  with  our  own  experience  of 
voluntary  action,  and  analogy  will  carry  us  a  long  distance  up  or 
down  the  stream,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Leaving  this  question  of  the  time  of  appearance,  there  are 
but  two  theories  of  the  origin  of  consciousness:  it  was  specially 
created,  or  it  was  evolved  from  matter  or  energy.  If  conscious- 
ness be  regarded  as  an  invariable  property  of  organized  matter,  then 
it  was  specially  created  with  life,  or  together  with  life  evolved  from 
matter  or  energy.  If  it  be  regarded  as  a  concomitant  of  all  matter, 
as  some  hold,  then  again  it  was  created  with  matter,  or  it  existed 
forever,  or  indefinitely,  no  origin  being  assigned  it.  The  only  two 
theories  of  origin,  we  repeat,  are  special  creation  (unless  it  was 
created  with  "matter,"  when  the  creation  would  not  be  special) 
and  evolution  from  something  previously  existing,  which  we  may 
call  energy  or  matter.  J 

If  we  regard  the  appearance  of  consciousness  as  coincident  with 
the  appearance  of  life — a  view  now  popular  with  psychologists — we 
merge  the  two  problems  into  one,  and  the  chasm  between  the 
unconscious-lifeless  and  the  conscious-living  is  made  wider  and 
more  difficult  to  cross.  If  we  go  further  back  and  regard  conscious- 
ness as  an  invariable  concomitant  of  all  matter,  we  must  trace  the 
passage  from  this  diffused  semi-consciousness,  if  we  can  conceive 
of  such  a  thing,  to  the  kind  of  unitary  consciousness  which  we  know 
of — a  transition  on  the  conscious  side  corresponding  to  the  transi- 
tion from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic  on  the  unconscious  side; 
and,  further,  the  problem  of  the  ultimate  origin  of  this  primitive 
"consciousness"  is  only  pushed  further  back.  This  method  of 
tracing  the  development  of  consciousness  back  to  the  vanishing 
point — to  a  consciousness,  as  some  one  has  suggested,  "as  much 
below  that  of  the  amoeba,  as  the  consciousness  of  the  amceba  is 
below  that  of  Shakespeare" — while  it  may  formally  satisfy  the 

*  Loeb,  Physiology  of  the  Brain. 

tSee  Baldwin,  Menial  Development,  p.  273. 

X  Prof.  Lloyd  Morgan  would  add  a  third  alt<?rnativo,  the  evolution  of  con- 
sciousness from  "  infra-consciousness"  {Comjmrative  Psychology^  p.  331).  But 
this  '•  infra-consciousness  "  must  be  either  unconscious,  and  so  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing consciousness,  or  else  conscious,  so  leaving  the  problem  of  origin  still 
open. 
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demand  for  continuity,  does  not  really  help  us  to  understand  the 
origin  of  either  this  primitive  "  consciousness''  or  that  of  conscious- 
ness as  we  know  it. 

When  matter  is  ruled  out  of  the  universe  there  is,  of  course,  no 
question  of  the  evolution  of  mind  from  matter,  although  mind 
may  be  derived,  as  in  the  theory  of  Prof.  Clifford,  from  a  primitive 
"  mind-stufif,''  which  approaches  in  its  conception  infinitely  near  to 
that  of  matter,  while  it  never  theoretically  reaches  it.  It  has  often 
been  remarked  that  idealism  and  evolution  make  a  strange  part- 
nership. Neo-Kantian  idealism,  as  we  have  noticed,  holds  that 
mind  is  the  presupposition  of  evolution,  not  its  product.  When  q, 
thorough-going  idealism  (phenomenalism)  is  sought  to  be  combined 
with  a  thoroughgoing  doctrine  of  evolution,  the  antagonism  becomes 
acute.  The  cart  must  be  put  before  the  horse,  for  matter  and 
motion,  which  have  no  existence  except  as  modes  of  a  developed 
consciousness,  must  be  the  causes  from  which  this  consciousness 
has  developed.  "  Let  idealism  (in  this  sense)  be  true,  and  evolu- 
tion is  a  dream!'' 

The  attempt  to  show  that  consciousness  is  derived  from  uncon- 
scious energy  or  matter  is  now  quite  generally  discredited.  Psy-  ^ 
chologists  generally  are  content  to  trace  the  origin  of  conscious- 
ness to  some  lower  or  primitive  form,  rather  than  essay  the  logical 
feat  of  deriving  it  from  unconscious  matter.  Until  it  is  shown 
more  clearly  how  the  integration  of  matter  and  distribution  of 
motion  can  explain  the  rise  of  consciousness,  the  derivation  of 
mind  from  matter  nmst  remain  a  logical  genercUio  ceqidvoca. 

We  must  notice  briefly  one  more  instance  of  the  limitations  of 
the  evolution  philosophy  when  applied  to  the  problem  of  origins. 
There  seem  to  be  inevitable  "hitches  in  the  evolutionary  deduc- 
tion "  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  the  moral  sentiments 
and  convictions  have  been  evolved  out  of  non-moral  elements, 
such  as  love  of  pleasure  and  fear  of  pain.  Pleasure  and  pain, 
rewards  and  penalties,  associated  constantly  with  certain  actions, 
may  produce  a  strong  tendency  to  the  performance  of  some  and 
the  avoidance  of  others;  and  this  tendency  may  be  strengthened 
by  habit  and  heredity,  and,  if  useful  for  survival,  be  perpetuated  by 
natural  selection.  It  seems  quite  possible,  then,  for  an  outward,  or 
objective,  morality  to  be  developed  from  pure  motives  of  expe- 
diency. It  is  different,  however,  when  we  pass  to  the  subjec- 
tive side,  the  side  of  the  ethical  sentiments  and  ideals.  How 
does  it  happen  that  the  thought  of  natural  consequences  should 
pass  over  into  reverence  for  a  nioral  ideal;  or  that  the  language  of 
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expediency  should  become  pitched  to  the  key  of  the  categorical 
Imperative?  Between  expediency  and  morality  proper,  or  obliga- 
tion, there  is  no  thoroughfare :  at  least,  no  logical  path  leading 
from  one  to  the  other  has,  to  our  knowledge,  been  indicated. 
The  progress  of  morality  is  really  the  evolutionist's  proper  field. 
Given  morahty  to  start  with,  evolution,  by  showing  that  moral 
conduct  is  life-preserv^ing  conduct,  and  so  that  nations  and  men 
who  practice  morality  are  better  fitted  to  survive  than  nations 
and  men  who  do  not  practice  morality,  may  accoimt  for  the 
growing  efficiency  of  moral  law,  its  wider  application  and  finally 
its  universality-  It  may  account,  in  short,  for  the  progress  of 
morality,  but  not  for  its  genesis.  By  ignoring  this  distinction, 
and  by  seeking  to  show  that  morality  has  been  evolved  out  of  that 
w^hich,  by  hypothesis,  contains  none  of  it,  the  evolutionist,  as 
Prof.  Hyslop  remarks,  is  led  to  assert  the  very  "  creation  out  of 
nothing"  which  he  denies.* 

In  all  the  attempts  to  pass  from  one  order  of  existence  to  another 
apparently  distinct,  certain  common  features  may  be  observed. 
Let  us  suppose  that  we  wish  to  show  how  B  has  been  evolved  out 
of  A.  We  may  first  imconsciously  assimilate  the  two,  and  suggest 
that  they  are  not  so  different  after  all.  Mind  may  be  evolved  out 
of  matter,  because  they  have  this  at  least  in  common,  that  we  do 
know  much  about  the  ultimate  constitution  of  either.  So  extension 
may  pass  over  into  thought.  Or  we  may  assume  an  intermediate 
termX  between  A  and  B,  a  sort  of  "  double-faced  entity,"  which 
may  be  thought  of  indifferently  as  of  the  nature  of  A  or  of  B,  and 
enable  us  to  make  an  easy  transition  in  thought  from  one  to  the 
other.  Thirdly,  we  may  insist  that  A  will  develop  into  B  if  you 
only  allow  it  time  enough,  spreading  the  logical  difficulty  out  so 
thin  that  at  any  given  point  it  may  be  overlooked.  Or,  finally, 
w^e  may  in  thought  endow  A  wuth  certain  potencies  or  capacities,  so 
that  it  becomes  not  A  simply,  but  A  plus  the  capacity  to  produce 
B.  Thus  the  homogeneous  is  endowed  with  instability  to  account 
for  the  diversity  of  things,  and  the  primitive  star-dust  endowed 
with  "the  promise  and  potency  of  all  terrestrial  life."  As  Dr. 
Fairbairn  has  remarked,  "If  we  attempt  to  conceive  what  was 
before  life  and  mind  as  the  condition  or  cause  or  factor  of  their 
being,  we  must  invest  it  with  qualities  w^hich  enable  it  to  do  its 
work.  And  what  is  this  but  turning  it  from  dead  matter  into 
living  spirit  ?"t 

*ElemerU8  of  Ethics,  p.  332. 

t  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion,  p   48. 
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The  resort  to  these  questionable  logical  methods  is  due,  we 
believe,  to  an  undue  extension  of  the  evolutionary  theory.  Within 
a  given  field,  that  of  inorganic  matter,  or  of  organized  matter,  or 
of  mental  life,  the  evolutionist  may  be  able  to  trace  the  modifica- 
tions to  which  his  original  material  has  been  subject,  and  to  formu- 
late the  laws  of  its  behavior;  but  in  no  case  has  he  been  able  to 
accoimt  for  the  origin  of  his  material  or  for  the  laws  of  its  develop- 
ment. This  is  only  saying  that  the  limit  of  evolution  here  indicated 
is  a  limit  of  science,  which  deals,  not  with  the  original  source  nor 
with  the  end  of  things,  but  with  the  successive  processes  by  which 
they  have  arrived  at  their  present  condition.  Evolution  is  the 
name  of  the  method  which  these  processes  have  followed,  not  of  a 
force  creative  or  even  directive.  "  Logic  compels  the  evolutionist 
to  assume  a  force  that  was  not  evolved,  but  which  existed  before 
evolution  began.''* 

If  we  interpret  this  Power  behind  evolution  in  the  theistic 
sense,  and  believe  that  God  is  immanent  in  nature  and  in  the 
life  of  man — that  He  is  at  once  the  source,  the  guide  and  the  goal 
of  evolution — ^we  are  not,  indeed,  as  psychologists  or  biolo- 
gists absolved  from  the  task  of  tracing  as  far  as  possible  the  nat- 
ural history  of  life  and  mind,  but  we  may  view  that  history  from 
a  standpoint  from  which  both  origin  and  progressive  development 
become  intelligible.  The  theistic  postulate  secures  at  once  in  the 
unity  of  an  intelligent  Purpose  the  continuity  which,  as  we  have 
suggested,  naturalistic  evolution  has  sought  in  vain.  At  the  same 
time  it  explains  the  teleological  or  progressive  character  of  cosmic 
development — the  appearance,  at  various  points,  of  wholly  new 
forms  and  capacities  of  life. 

If  an  evolution  theory  is  to  explain  the  whole  history  of  the  world 
and  of  man,  it  must  be  hospitable  to  the  ideas  both  of  continuity 
and  of  progress.  The  principle  of  continuity  alone  may  account 
for  change,  but  not  for  any  real  progress  in  the  order  of  being. 
Progress  may  again  be  secured  by  abrupt  transitions  at  the  expense 
of  continuity  and  of  rational  order.  No  scientific  hypothesis,  as 
we  have  seen,  whether  of  the  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion, 
or  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  or  of  natural  selection,  is  equal  to 
the  task  of  carrying  us  all  the  way  from  homogeneous  ether  or 
"  concentrating  nebulae  to  the  thoughts  of  poets."  A  theory  of  the 
universe  which  shall  do  justice  to  the  conceptions  both  of  contin- 
uity and  progress  can  be  framed  only  with  the  aid  of  the  category 
of  purpose.    In  no  other  way  can  the  earlier  and  lower  stages  of 

*  F.  H.  Headley,  Problems  of  Evolution,  p.  155. 
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exi:?teiice  be  logically  bound  together  with  the  later  and  higher  ex- 
cept in  the  unity  of  a  plan.  The  emergence  of  new  powers  and 
capacities  demanded  by  progress  is  not  unconnected  with  the  pre- 
ceffing  stage  of  development.  It  takes  place  only  in  the  fullness  of 
time,  and  when  we  pass  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic,  from 
the  uncon.scious  to  the  conscious,  from  the  conscious  to  the  moral, 
the  earlier  stage  is  both  taken  up  by  the  later  and  transcended  by 
it.  But  the  earlier  stage  contains  the  "promise,"  rather  than  the 
*'  potency,"  of  the  later.  Again,  the  notion  of  progress  is  insepar- 
able from  that  of  aim  or  purpose.  In  a  world  where  atoms  shift 
unceasingly,  but  without  the  guidance  of  intelligence  or  will,  there 
could  be  no  question  of  progress.  Any  mass  of  dots  and  lines 
would  be  as  high  in  the  scale  as  the  arrangement  of  an  alphabet  in 
the  form  of  the  Iliadj  for  there  would  be  no  standard  by  which 
relative  rank  in  the  scale  could  be  determined.  Progress  is  es- 
sentially a  teleological  conception,  and  if  the  history  of  the  world 
and  of  man  presents  any  real  progress,  it  can  only  be  because  it  is 
in  so  far  the  expression  of  purpose. 

The  view  of  evolution  which  sees  in  it  the  gradual  and  progress- 
ive unfolding  of  a  plan  (admitting  that  it  should  be  called  evolu- 
tion at  all)*  has  obvious  advantages,  both  for  science  and 
theology.  It  views  nature  as  an  orderly  system,  and  the  natural 
forces  with  which  science  deals  as  definite  and  definitely  limited  in 
their  operation,  while  monistic  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
its  dread  of  transcendence,  is  compelled  to  ascribe  to  the  original 
constituents  of  nature — the  bare  abstract  matter  or  mind-stuflf — 
the  predicate  almost  of  creative  power,  in  order  to  account  for  life, 
mind  and  history.  Again,  from  the  theological  side,  it  avoids  both 
the  pantheistic  and  the  deistic  extremes.  It  does  not  merge  the 
Infinite  into  the  finite  and  identify  God  with  nature,  nor  does  it 
revert,  as  a  consistent  application  of  the  "resident  forces"  theory 
s(»ems  to  do,  to  the  old  deistic  view,  which  evolution  in  its  religious 
implications  was  supposed  to  have  discredited.  If  creative  power 
was  exhausted  in  a  single  moment,  or  if  its  exercise  at  least  was 
confined  to  a  single  period ,  and  to  the  primitive  atoms  was  trans- 
ferred th(»  task  of  bringing  into  being  life,  consciousness,  freedom, 
love,  wo  come  very  near  to  the  idea  of  a  Deity  who  is  not  immanent 
at  all,  but  touches  the  world,  to  use  Goethe's  phrase,  only  with  his 
finger-tips. 

Turning  now  from  th(\se  i)hilosophical  considerations,  let  us  look 

*  "Evolution,  then,  clcpcruLs  on  increments  of  force  plus  continuity  of  plan" 
(Or.  A.  H.  Strong,  Chrif^t  in  Creation,  p.  1G5). 
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briefly  at  the  application  of  evolution  in  its  proper  sphere  of  biol- 
ogy, especially  with  reference  to  the  question  of  the  descent  of  man. 
If  we  accept  the  general  theory  of  "  descent  with  modification/'  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  man  in  his  physical  nature  can  be  an  exception 
to  the  general  principle.  The  difference  between  his  physical 
structure,  with  his  erect  posture,  his  greater  weight  of  brain,  etc., 
and  that  of  the  other  i)rimates  is  indeed  striking,  but  does  not 
exclude  the  hypothesis  of  common  origin.  In  many  of  his 
mental  charact^^ristics  again  man  shows  a  kinship  with  the 
l)rutes.  It  is  when  we  look  at  man  as  a  whole,  however,  and 
at  his  capacities  as  shown  in  his  history,  that  the  difficulty  of 
a  thoroughgoing  theory  of  descent  which  refers  his  endowments 
to  animal  progenitors  becomes  apparent.  Recent  investigations  in 
comparative  psychology,  while  proceeding  on  the  assumption  of  an 
unbroken  Hne  of  development  from  the  animal  to  the  human  con- 
>^ciousness,  yet  emphasize  strongly  the  difference  between  them. 
It  is  the  general  conclusion  that  the  earUer  investigators,  Darwin 
and  Romanes,  ascribed  to  animals  a  higher  order  of  mentality  than 
they  are  entitled  to,  and  their  conclusions  are  frequently  quoted 
with  amusement,  not  to  say  derision,  by  later  writers.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  transition  from  the  animal  to  the  human  is  nmch  the  same 
as  that  of  other  lacuncVj  or  rather  ascents,  which  w^e  have  seen  in 
nature.  Prof.  Lloyd  Morgan  says:  "If  the  dividing  Hne  between 
sense-experience  and  reflection  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  lower 
animals  and  man,  then  we  may  say  that  there  is  a  breach  of  continu- 
ity of  development  at  this  stage  of  evolution  analogous  to  the  breach 
of  continuity  between  the  inorganic  and  the  organic  phases  of  devel- 
opment. This  is  the  view^  to  which  I  myself  incHne.  But  we  have 
^cen  that  such  breaches  of  continuity  are  natural  incidents  hi  the 
ascending  curve  of  evolution.  If,  therefore,  they  do  occur  in  men- 
tal evolution,  this  does  but  hrinq  this  pliase  of  development  into  line 
inth  the  inorganic  and  the  organic  phase,''  Without  doubt  the 
hypothesis  needed  here  is  the  one  which  can  successfully  heal  tlui 
other  breaches  referred  to.  The  breach  is  widened  when  we  add 
to  mental  superiority  the  moral,  a\sthetic  and  spiritual  capacities 
of  man  not  possessed  by  brutes.  Even  sin,  whether  we  call  it 
"arrested  development''  with  I^merson,  or  "refusal  to  evolve'' 
with  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  implies  a  capacity  of  moral  arrest  or 
refusal  not  possessed  by  brutes.  ''  We  may  perceive,"  says  Wal- 
lace, ''that  the  love  of  truth,  the  delight  in  beauty,  the  passion  for 
justice  and  the  thrill  of  exultation  with  which  we  hear  of  any  act 
of  courageous  self-sacrifice,  are  the  workings  within  us  of  a  higher 
27 
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ifi  thr-  i-f;jn*.'i;5si  ;?:■  :-^r  ••^r:  ;:-  :hv  r.v.uril  worli.     S-ch  i  view  of 
rho  cv^f/'fatio;;  of  '•a-i'^-^  ".vriicL  zijiy  \^  •iisting^^^he'i  as  DAtural 
ixiA  >\i\T\^'^\—\u*'  vKr-A  tfiXiT  G^^i  "aorks  ry.'th  :Lr:iigh  niiure  and 
al/A'':  uii\*irf'—i-  far/iiliar  ro  thfroic-gr)-.  and  has  for  cemuries  been 
ixf^fAif-^l  I  A'  th'-  "  cr^'aliouUt "  iK-hool  to  the  analogous  case  of  the 
hirth  of  'rv^rn'  baJx-.     Hut  we  are  told  that  such  a  blending  of 
fiaiural  and  huixrnjatural  in  the  origin  of  man  is  excluded  by  the 
fsif'XH  f^  l/niin-f/hy.-iolog\'.     Man.  in  liL?  origin,  cannot  be  a  child  of 
fjalur^f  ah  to  lii.s  \)')(\y  and  a  child  of  God  in  his  spirit,  because  all  his 
Uiou^litH,  oyt'H  the  highest,  all  hi«  aspirations,  his  ideals  of  truth, 
of  IxraiJt y  and  of  goodrjf*ss,  have  their  exact  physical  concomitants 
in  h\H  hrain,  and  th^'se  brain  movements  are  determined  by  physi- 
cii]  fnroi-y,    TIk*  rjuostion  i^f  man's  origin  may  l)e  thus  entangled 
with    iht'  p«ycho-i>hysical    question.     If  consciousness  is  a  mere 
t'ffi't'A  or    ^'cpiphf-nonifnon,"    if    it    is    a    boat   which  can   only 
i\(ndf  oarl^sj-:  and  rudd*'rh\ss,  upon  the  stream  of  physical  change, 
llu'n   for  \\u'  riri^in  of  man  wc»  will  look   for  the   origin  of  his 
body,     lie    nj.'iy    w(*ll    he   descended   from    the   animal,   for  he 
pohWMMi'.s  no  spiritual   naturr',  no  power  of  control  over  action 
or  even  over  lhouj;ht,  which  would  raise  him  above  the  brutes. 
Thr  f.'icls  of  Fimn's  liistory  su^^est  that  this  view  of  man's  body  as 
;i  piirrly  n.'ilurjil  product,  nnd  of  his  mind  as  in  a  relation  of  one- 
;.idiMl  dependence  upon   liis    body,  cannot    be  correct.     Though 
pnrlly  :  uhjeel  to  his  physicnl  environment  and  dependent  on  it 
'or  life,  iiinn  shows  nn  iFicjilcuhihle  power  to  change  it  and  mold 
it  lo  his  own  uses.    He  e\(ermin:ites  [ho  larger  animals  who  dispute 
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with  him  the  possession  of  the  earth,  or  tames  them  to  be  his  ser- 
vants or  his  playthings.  He  covers  the  continents  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  civilization,  and  changes  the  face  of  the  earth.  He 
struggles  against  the  lower  tendencies  of  his  nature,  and  aspires  to 
the  loftiest  of  all  destinies — a  life  with  the  God  whom  he  worships. 
If  the  more  variation  in  bodily  structure  was  the  cause  of  these 
new  and  wonderful  capacities  in  man,  surely  a  variation  fraught 
with  such  potentialities  must  have  been  due  to  some  factor  trans- 
cending the  animal  world.  Special  creation,  in  fact,  would  be  our 
only  adequate  theory  of  the  change  in  bodily  structure,  if  the 
bodily  change  carried  the  psychical  differences  along  with  it. 

The  intimate  relations  between  mind  and  brain,  whatever  they 
may  be  exactly,  clearly  show  an  established,  and  doubtless  also,  in 
some  sense,  a  pre-established,  harmony  between  them.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable then,  to  refer  both  body  and  soul  either  to  the  natural  or  to 
the  supernatural  mode  of  the  divine  working.  When  we  reflect, 
however,  that  man^s  bodily  nature  and  spiritual  nature  belong  to 
different  and  apparently  incommensurable  spheres,  we  may  not  be 
unprepared  to  admit  that  a  proximate  and  relative  diversity  of  origin 
is  possible.  If  "  man  still  bears  in  his  bodily  frame  the  indelible 
stamp  of  his  lowly  origin,"*  he  bears  in  the  framework  of  his  mind 
and  moral  nature  the  indelible  stamp  of  his  spiritual  origin.  The 
human  body  in  its  processes  of  growth,  nutrition  and  decay  is  a 
part  of  nature.  As  regards  the  structure  of  his  body,  without 
respect  to  its  origin,  man  is  classed  with  the  primates  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  In  our  physical  life  we  are  now  imder  the  restraints  of 
natural  law,  and,  as  Lotze  has  said,  we  "  should  gain  but  little  by 
rescuing  the  origin  of  our  species  from  the  grasp  of  this  necessity."t 
But  the  most  significant  characteristics  of  man  are  those  which 
differentiate  him  from  the  animal  creation.  The  story  of  his  com- 
plex social  life  and  progress,  his  power  to  mold  the  forces  of  nature 
to  his  own  uses,  the  reach  of  his  thought,  the  products  of  his  genius, 
his  moral  ideals  and  spiritual  hopes — these  are  the  marks  of  his 
sovereignty  over  nature,  and  are  evidences  not  of  his  animal 
descent,  but  of  his  divine  sonship.  J  If  the  imity  of  man,  physical 
and  psychical,  is  emphasized,  and  we  are  sharply  confined  to  the 
alternatives — an  origin  of  the  whole  man  due  to  natural  forces 
latent  in  the  animal  world,  or  the  origin  of  the  whole  man  through 
supernatural  agency — we  venture  to  say  that,  entirely  apart  from 

*  Descent  of  MaUj  p.  619. 

t  Microcosnws,  Vol.  II,  p.  136. 

X  Dr.  Fairbairn  dwells  impressively  on  this  contrast.     Op.  cit.,  pp.  43-45. 
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frxegetical  reason?,  the  decision  must  be  in  favor  of  the  latter 
theory. 

While  the  doctrine  of  a  common  physical  descent  "from  a  few 
forms,  or  from  one,"  is  now  the  working  hypothesis  of  most  biolo- 
gists, it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  by  no  means  agreement 
as  to  the  metho<ls  by  which  the  change  from  one  species  to  another 
has  been  accompKshed.    Much  that  Darwin  wTote  favored  the 
so-called  "happy-accident"  theory,  that  all  that  was  needed  for 
the  production  of  a  new  species  were  indiscriminate  or  "acci- 
dental" variations  in  the  offspring,  and  that  the  natural  selection  of 
favorable  variations,  and  their  perpetuation  and  accumulation 
through  heredity,  would  in  the  end  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
species.    Chance  or  accident  was  thus  given  a  leading  r61e  to  play, 
but  criticism  from  within  the  evolutionary  school  has  pointed  out 
that  natural  selection  in  this  sense  can  hardly  be  the  sufficient  or 
even  the  leading  cause  of  the  origin  of  species.    Huxley  and  Asa 
Gray  suggested  that  the  variation  must  be  in  a  definite  direction 
to  lead  to  a  new  species.    Danvin  himself  admitted  that  if  a  vari- 
ation  favorable   to  survival   was  to  be  perpetuated,   and  not 
"swamped"  by  the  effects  of  intercrossing,  the  variation  must 
occur  simultaneously  in  a  number  of  individuals  of  the  given  group.* 
In  his  Descent  of  Man  he  emphasized  the  influence  of  "  sexual  selec- 
tion"— a  conscious  factor — and  admitted  even  that  of  the  use  and 
disuse  of  organs.     Into  the  technical  points  in  the  discussion  be- 
tween the  Neo-Darwinians,  who  exclude  the  influence  of  conscious- 
ness, and  the  Xeo-Lamarckians,  who  make  it  the  most  prominent 
factor  in  the  production  of  species,t  we  cannot  now  enter;  but 
may  notice  that  of  late  years,  especially  among  American  biologists, 
the  pendulum  has  swung  in  the  Lamarckian  direction.    To  the 
modern  Darwinian  of  the  extreme  type,  who  hold  that  all  variation 
is  chance  variation,  the  origin  of  the  highly  complex  instinctive 
movements  of  animals,  such  as  the  balancing  of  a  frog  upon  a  float- 
ing object,  becomes  a  problem.     On  this  point  Prof.  H.  yV.  Conn 
has  lately  said:  "It  is  frankly  admitted  that  to  put  the  burden  of 
explaining  instincts  upon  natural  selection  alone,  unaided  by  intel- 
ligene(^  is  to  lay  upon  it  a  load  too  heavy  for  it  to  carry.     This  is 
admitted  even  l)y  those  who  feel  that  they  cannot  use  the  inheri- 
tance of  acquired  character  to  help  them  out  of  the  difficulty."} 

*  See  "Darwinism  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Criticism,"  by  Prof.  T.  H.  Morgan, 
1  Jar  per' s  Magazine,  February,  1903. 

t  An  intermediate  theory,  called  by  Prof.  Baldwin  "organic  selection,"  has 
lately  found  much  favor.  See  his  Evolution  and  Development^  and  the  article 
in  his  Dictionary  of  Philosophy, 

X  The  Method  of  Evolution,  p.  275. 
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Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  in  a  recent  article  of  much  interest,  intimates 
that  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection  has  been  unreasonably  ex- 
tended by  Darwin's  followers: 

"In  a  conversation  I  had  with  him  (Darwin)  about  two  years  before  his  death, 
he  said  that  he  was  by  no  means  sure  as  to  the  limits  that  would  be,  in  time, 
assigned  to  the  theory,  and  that  the  satisfaction  he  had  personally  won  from  it 

was  the  knowledge  that  it  had  made  men  think It  is  not  yet  satisfactorily 

proved  [continues  Prof.  Shaler]  that  a  single  species  of  the  two  or  three  milliona 
now  inhabiting  the  earth  have  been  established  solely  or  mainly  by  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  selection."* 

On  top  of  the  critical  attack  upon  the  theory  of  natural  selection 
have  come  the  experiments  and  inferences  of  Prof.  Hugo  de  Vries, 
of  Amsterdam.  Variability,  De  Vries  holds,  is  not  unUmited,  and 
always  returns  to  its  starting-point.  Thus  the  sugar  beet  in  Ger- 
many, while  it  has  been  improved  and  its  sugar-producing  capacity 
increased  by  many  years  of  artificial  selection,  yet  without  the 
utmost  care  will  soon  lose  all  that  has  been  gained,  and  revert  to  the 
original  type.  Natural  selection,  he  claims,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  origin  of  species,  only  with  their  survival  in  their  rivalry  with 
other  species.  New  species  always  appear  abruptly,  from  unknown 
causes,  and  show  no  tendency  to  revert  to  the  original  form.  Of 
his  observation  of  the  appearance  from  seed  of  new  forms  of  prim- 
roses he  says:  "Nothing  indicates  their  appearance  in  advance, 
there  is  not  even  a  hint  of  transition;  once  formed  they  are  perfect, 
and  retain,  even  after  several  generations,  their  original  character. 
They  originate  with  a  shock  or  jump  and  then  are  constant."! 

The  acceptance  of  this  theory  of  abrupt  (sprungweise)  transi- 
tion from  unknown  causes,  and  its  application  to  the  origin  of  all 
organic  forms,  would  evidently  be  serious  both  for  Darwinism  and 
Lamarckism.  Darwin  based  his  theory  upon  the  change  wrought 
through  artificial  selection;  De  Vries,  on  the  contrary,  argues  nega- 
tively from  the  non-persistence  of  artificially  selected  variations, 
and  then  points  positively  to  one  case  at  least  where  a  new  species 
has  arisen  suddenly  from  an  unknown  cause,  and  without  the  aid  of 
natural  selection.  As  to  how  far  the  inferences  of  De  Vries  are 
legitimate,  and  as  to  how  generally  they  will  be  adopted,  we  cannot 
undertake  to  say.  His  experiments,  thus  far,  seem  to  furnish 
a  slender  basis  on  which  to  found  a  universal  theory  of  descent. 
Darwin  claimed — and  we  believe  the  claim  is  not  disputed — that 
the  popular  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  common  descent  was  due 

*  "Faith  in  Xature,"  International  Quarterly,  Dec-Mar.,  1902-1903. 
t  "Origin  of  Species,"  Popular  Science  Mo.,  April,  1903.     See  also  Deutsche 
Revue,  December,  1902. 
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to  hla  advocac}-  of  natural  rf-Iection  as  the  nieth*>i  of  trarLation  from 
on^  ?jpe^ie«  to  another.  Now  suppose,  as  seem.^  not  unlikebr,  that 
the  claim  of  natural  .election  to  be  the  key  which  will  unlock  the 
rnystery  of  the  origin  of  species  becomes  generally  discredited. 
Will  the  general  theory,  then,  of  the  derivation  of  one  species  from 
another,  and  of  all  species  from  one.  be  able  to  maintain  itself? 
It«  obvious  advantages  as  a  unifying  hypothesis  are  so  great  that 
it  would  seem  rash  to  suggest  that  its  abandonment  is  either 
probable  or  desirable,  yet  the  discussions  to  which  we  have  alluded 
show  that  its  final  form  has  by  no  means  been  fixed.  "That  it 
(the  evolution  theory)  Is  settled  once  for  all,*'  says  Prof.  T.  H.  Mor- 
gan,  in  the  article  quoted,  "  no  scientist  who  knows  the  history  of 
scientific  theory  and  its  significance  would  wish  to  claim."  What 
the  final  form  will  be  only  the  future  "evolution  of  evolution"  can 
«how. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  evolution  still  proposes  to  the  apologist 
and  the  exegete  some  questions  whose  answer  as  yet  can  only  be  pro- 
visional. Our  thesis  has  simply  been  that  recent  discussions,  both 
from  the  theological  and  the  scientific  side,  have  emphasized  the 
"limits  of  evolution,"  and  so  tended  to  minimize  its  importance  for 
theology.  It  has  not  given  us  the  key  with  which  the  mysteries  of  ex- 
istence can  be  unlocked.  It  has  thrown  no  light  upon  the  question 
of  ultimate  origin,  whether  of  matter,  of  life,  of  mind,  of  conscience, 
of  fdn.  It  has  left  unsolved,  the  fimdamental  metaphysical  ques- 
tions differently  rleeided  by  atheism,  pantheism,  deism  and  theism. 
In  its  philosophical  form  it  postulates  an  unbroken  continuity, 
but,  apart  from  theistic  evolution,  cannot  reconcile  this  continuity 
with  the  progress  it  describes.  In  the  citadel  of  its  strength — the 
biological  field — it  renounces,  in  its  most  recent  form,  all  attempt 
U)  explain  the  origin  of  species,  that  is,  to  assign  a  vera  causa  for 
their  appearance. 

Darwinism  h[is  made  men  think.  It  has  given  a  remarkable 
stiinuluH  to  the  investigation  of  nature,  has  quickened  human 
tliought  even  in  fields  where  its  application  has  not  proved  fruitful 
and  has  supplied  new  insights  to  theolog>\  The  outcome  of  forty 
years  of  srientific  investigation  and  apologetic  discussion,  is,  how- 
ever, the  growing  conviction  both  among  scientists  and  theolo- 
gians that  evolution  as  a  scientific  theory  and  theology  have  very 
little  to  do  with  each  other,  and  that  evolution  neither  increases 
materially  the  theologian^s  difficulties,  nor  helps  him  to  solve 
thcni. 

Ossifiinfjj  N,  Y.  William  Hallock  Johnson.    ^ 


V. 

REVELATION  OR  DISCOVERY. 

THE  question,  Is  the  Christian  rehgion  the  result  of  revelation 
or  discovery?  is  pushed  to  the  front  by  the  steady  gain  of  the 
theory  of  evolution  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Into  the 
merits  of  evolution  as  a  working  hypothesis,  either  from  the  point 
of  view  of  general  science  and  philosophy  or  from  that  of  theology, 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  enter.  That  in  some  of 
its  forms  it  is  workable  and  that  it  gives  an  account  quite  reason- 
able and  satisfactory  of  some  aspects  of  Christianity,  even  its  bit- 
terest enemies  concede,  and  its  advocates  triumphantly  claim  as  a 
demonstration  of  its  truth.  There  should  be  nothing  to  take 
offense  at  in  the  search  for,  and  the  discovery  tlirough  historical 
methods,  of  the  origins  and  imJoldings  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Christianity  is  nothing  if  it  be  not  a  historical  religion,  that  is,  a 
religion  which  challenges  investigation  as  to  its  appearance  and 
progress  in  the  world.  It  is  willing  to  submit  its  credentials  to 
any  fair  court  of  scientific  research.  It  fears  no  harm  for  itself 
from  a  trial  before  the  tribunal  of  history. 

But  the  most  manifest  fact  of  the  growth  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion is  its  gradualness.  The  Gospel  does  not  claim  to  have  come 
from  the  skies  like  the  fabled  image  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  all  carved 
and  finished  to  its  finest  lineaments.  It  begins  with  small,  simple 
and  crude  elements,  and  grows  through  additions,  eliminations  and 
alterations,  very  much  like  an  organic  being,  until  it  has  reached 
a  definite  ideal  stature  of  fullness  and  completeness.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  science,  this  process  of  growth  may  be  called  its 
evolution  as  a  religion;  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  divine  origin, 
it  is  the  cumulative  delivery  of  its  content.  In  any  case,  the 
method  of  its  formation  is  gradual  and  progressive. 

Investigations  and  presentations  which  centre  about  this  feature 
of  it  offer  no  stumbling  block  to  the  stalwart  Christian  thinker. 
He  anticipates  no  harm  from  them.  On  the  contrary,  every 
certain  result  of  natural  science  and  philosophy  will  only  set  out 
more  clearly  the  beauty  and  charm  of  his  faith  and  commend  its 
uniqueness  and  nobility.    The  question  of  most  importance  is 
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not,  how  does  Christianity  grow,  but  to  what  does  it  owe  its  origin? 
What  is  its  efficient  cause?  Has  it  been  reached  up  to  by  man, 
or  has  it  been  handed  down  by  God?  Is  it  a  discover}'  or  is  it  a 
revelation?  This  is  the  real  question  of  the  supernatural.  Too 
often  in  the  past  the  questions  of  the  su{x*rnatural  and  the  pre- 
ternatural have  been  confused  with  one  another.  Because  there 
is  a  resemblance  between  the  formation  of  Christianity  and  other 
historical  developments,  it  is  quite  easy  to  conclude  that,  like  all 
other  things,  it  is  a  natural  production  from  below,  a  discovery 
of  the  human  mind.  Because,  further,  so  much  of  the  preternatural 
element  in  the  mode  of  its  emergence  in  the  world,  and  of  its  course 
in  history  turns  out  to  be  on  closer  examination  analogous  to  all 
else  in  the  course  of  nature  and  may,  therefore,  from  one  point  of 
view,  very  properly  be  called  natural,  it  is  easy  to  pass  on  to  the 
inconsequential  position  that  its  cause  also  is  one  of  the  forces  of 
nature  in  its  broad  conception,  namely,  the  human  mind  and  the  hu- 
man experience.  The  preternatural  is  an  element  of  secondary  im- 
portance to  the  Ufe  of  Christianity,  and  may  be  left  for  purely  his- 
torical processes  to  sift,  to  vindicate  and  in  part  to  expunge.  But 
the  supernatural  can  never  be  thus  relegated  to  an  unimportant 
place  or  considered  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  Christian 
thinker.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  always  been  and  must  always 
remain  a  pivotal  point,  and  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Whether  the  system  he  accepts  as  of  divine  origin  and 
authority  was  given  by  revelation  or  discovered  by  human  effort, 
cannot  be  other  than  vital  to  the  believer.  For  if  given  it  implies 
a  giver  and  a  motive,  a  purpose  and  end  for  the  gift.  But  if  sim- 
ply found,  it  leaves  these  and  many  other  matters  in  a  cloud  of 
uncertainty  and   practical  uselessness. 

The  answer  to  the  (juestion,  Is  Christianity  the  result  of  a  reve- 
lation or  a  discovery?  may  need  to  be  carefully  reasoned  out.  With 
this  reasoning  we  do  not  purpose  to  concern  ourselves  in  the  present 
article.  Our  contention  is  that  for  the  believer  in  Christianity  that 
answer  can  only  be  the  familiar  one:  Our  religion  is  directly  the 
gift  of  God  to  us.  Apart  from  his  initiative  we  could  not  have 
conceived  of  it,  franuHl  it,  or  guessed  its  existence. 

In  explanation  of  this  position  let  it  be  remarked  that  it  is  the 
l)latforni  occupied  by  the  men  through  whom  Christianity  came 
into  the  world.  The  Biblical  claim  from  the  lx»ginning  includes  the 
idea  of  revelation.  It  is  always  (Jod  that  st^ks  man  and  strives 
to  make  Himself  known  to  him.  Man  has  but  to  open  himself 
and    receive  God's   revelation.     Such  a  claim,  it  would   not  be 
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unsafe  to  say,  is  not  made  outside  of  the  realm  of  Biblical  religion 
except  by  derivative  and  counterfeit  systems  like  Islam  and  Mor- 
nionism.  In  all  purely  pagan  religion,  man  is  seeking  after  the 
highest  good,  whether  he  calls  the  object  of  his  search  by  the  name 
of  God,  or  by  any  other.  God  stands  aloof,  and  must  be  sought 
after  and  placated  by  prayers,  by  propitiatory  sacrifices  and  self- 
<lenials.  Man  is  never  looked  upon  as  needing  to  be  reconciled 
to  God,  but  always  God  as  needing  to  be  reconciled  to  man.  Chris- 
tianity alone  regards  God  as  providing  for  man  a  mode  of  pro- 
pitiation, and  beseeches  man  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 

God  does  indeed  require  to  be  propitiated  for  the  sin  of  man. 
But  it  is  He  Avho  provides  the  way  of  propitiation.  We  need  not 
<leny  or  minimize  the  insistence  of  the  Bible  on  the  supremacy  of 
moral  law  and  the  necessity  of  expiating  every  violation  of  it  in  order 
to  call  attention  to  the  feature  just  not^d.  But  is  it  an  insignifi- 
cant fact  that  the  apostle  who  makes  the  most  of  the  judicial  figure 
in  his  presentation  of  the  Gospel  never  uses  the  expression  "  A  recon- 
ciled God,'^  that  he  never  mentions  explicitly  the  reconciliation 
of  God  to  man,  but  constantly  urges  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God? 
Are  we  wrong,  then,  in  drawing  the  line  between  the  Biblical  and 
the  extra-Biblical  religions  just  here?  The  former  plants  itself 
squarely  upon  the  principle  of  revelation,  and  is  willing  to  stand 
or  fall  with  it.  The  latter  are  content  to  rest  on  the  principle  of 
discovery. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  are  these  two  platforms  contradictory? 
Are  they  mutually  exclusive?  Is  it  not  possible  that  revelation 
and  discovery  may  combine?  Indeed,  must  they  not?  Certainly, 
if  revelation  is  the  impartation  of  knowledge,  the  reception  of  that 
knowledge  as  a  new  thing  must  be,  in  a  sense  at  least,  a  discovery. 
There  is  no  revelation  which  does  not  in  this  sense  involve  a  cor- 
responding discovery,  just  as  there  is  no  discovery  which  is  not  at 
the  same  time  a  revelation.  But  the  use  of  terms  in  these  propo- 
sitions is  rather  rhetorical  than  exact.  Discovery  in  the  true 
sense  is  knowledge  attained  in  consequence  of  the  initiative  and 
positive  effort  of  the  discoverer.  Revelation  in  its  turn  is  the  im- 
partation of  knowledge  as  a  consequence  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  revealer.  A  true  synthesis  of  these  two  could  only  be  accom- 
l)lished  by  an  accidental  sinmltaneity  of  initiative  and  effort  on 
the  part  of  God  the  revealer  and  man  the  discoverer.  In  other 
words,  we  sliould  have  to  conceive  of  God  and  man  as  starting  at 
the  same  moment  of  time,  but  independently,  the  one  to  make 
Himself  known  and  the  other  to  know.     But  this,  which  is  an 
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abstractly  conceivable  conicidence,  is  philosophically  inadmissible 
and  from  the  historical  point  of  view  cannot  account  for  the  facts 
of  man's  religious  life  upon  earth.  And  the  question  must  recur, 
Who  first  takes  the  first  step,  God  or  man?  To  say  that  the  two 
are  one  is  to  use  words  without  meaning. 

If  we  set  aside  this  effort  at  a  synthesis  between  the  pagan  and 
the  Christian  views,  the  question  remains  as  above  in  a  sharp  alter- 
native, "Discovery  or  Revelation?''  Is  Christianity  in  the  right 
when  it  conceives  the  idea  of  revelation  as  a  necessary  part  of 
itself,  or  may  it  look  on  itself  as  the  result  of  human  achievement, 
the  fruit  of  pure  investigation?  We  shall  study  the  question  with 
better  results  if  we  institute  a  comparison  between  Christianity 
and  the  greatest  and  most  successful  of  the  pagan  religions  whose 
fundamental  principle  is  the  opposite  of  that  of  Christianity — 
Buddhism. 

Christianity  and  Buddhism  may  be  said  to  divide  the  vast  mass 
of  the  human  race  between  them.  The  first  claims  some  475,- 
000,000  of  adherents  and  the  second  is  reputed  to  have  400,000,000. 
In  many  points  these  two  great  religions  are  quite  similar.  Each  of 
them  is  centred  about  a  great  personality,  each  presents  an  ideal 
and  embodies  its  teaching  in  an  example,  each  furnishes  an  object 
for  personal  attachment  and  sets  the  power  of  personal  love  and 
loyalty  at  work  in  the  heart  of  believers.  -\s  far  as  appUes  to 
Buddhism,  this  characteristic  explains  the  power  and  hold  of  that 
religion  over  men,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  how  indispensable 
the  element  of  personality  is  in  religion.  But  to  return  from  this 
thought,  which  is  somewhat  of  a  digression,  to  the  parallel  between 
the  two  great  religions,  both  Christianity  and  Buddhism  incul- 
cate through  the  lives  and  labors  of  their  founders  the  beauty  of 
the  law  of  self-sacrifice,  liuddha  is  represented  as  freely  enduring 
the  severest  afflictions,  and  voluntarily  renouncing  final  beatitude 
for  ages  in  order  to  work  out  the  salvation  of  others.  How  much 
like  the  self-sacrifice  of  Christ  his  self-renunciation  is  may  be  real- 
ized from  the  effect iv(^  use  of  it  made  by  Francis  Xavier  in  his 
missionary  efforts.  As  soon  as  he  i)(>rtrayed  Christ  as  a  greater 
Buddha,  that  is  to  say,  a  mild,  loving  and  self-sacrificing  teacher  and 
leader  into  blessedness,  he  found  Buddhists  accepting  his  message 
in  large  nunib(»rs.  But,  further,  and  finally,  both  Christianity 
and  Buddhism  address  themselves  to  all  men.  Race,  caste  and 
all  other  distinctions  are  disregarded  by  both.  The  low-caste 
Sudra  as  well  as  the  proudest  Brahmin,  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile, 
the  barbarian,  the  bond  and  the  free,  are  all  entitled  according  to 
both  to  receive  the  glad  tidings. 
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But  here  the  resemblances  end  and  the  differences  begin.  The 
most  fundamental  and  radical  difference  is  that  summed  up  in 
the  words  "revelation''  and  "discovery."  Christ  comes  from 
above  to  make  knowTi  the  love  of  God,  and  to  remove  all  obstacles 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  Father  with  His  children.  Buddha,  rising 
out  of  humanity,  through  patient  labor,  through  pain  and  suffering, 
through  meditation  and  self-sacrifice,  seeks  for  himself  and  others 
the  way  of  escape  from  misery  and  death. 

The  story  of  Buddha's  search  for  the  light  is  a  familiar  one, 
and  has  often  been  told.  But  so  pertinent  is  it  as  an  illustration 
of  the  difference  between  the  Biblical  and  the  pagan  ideas  of 
religion  that  its  main  outline  must  in  this  connection  be  traced 
again.  The  prince  Siddartha  had  everything  in  his  paternal  home 
to  create  contentment  in  the  heart  of  a  human  being.  But  he  was 
not  happy.  From  early  youth  the  fact  of  human  misery  pro- 
foundly impressed  him.  It  moved  him  to  look  upon  human 
life  as  a  vain  show  whose  pleasures  could  make  no  adequate  atcHie- 
ment  for  its  ills  and  pains.  He  desired  to  become  a  hermit,  to  cast 
off  from  himself  the  state  and  dignity  of  the  palace,  to  put  on  the 
yellow  garments  of  a  mendicant,  beg  his  bread,  wandering  up  and 
down  the  world,  and  thus  find  peace  from  the  soul-devouring 
thoughts  that  possessed  him.  His  parents  were  grieved  by  the 
manifestation  of  these  gloomy  tendencies.  They  thought  to 
distract  his  attention,  cure  his  melancholy,  and  fix  him  to  his 
home  and  station  by  giving  him  the  charming  Yasodaya  for  a 
wife.  For  ten  years  the  plan  proved  a  success.  He  lived  in  rela- 
tive happiness.  But  just  as  this  happiness  seemed  to  be  enlarged 
and  intensified  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  thoughts  of  the  miserj'  of 
the  world  returned  to  him  with  greater  force.  Walking  in  his 
garden,  he  meditated  on  old  age,  sickness  and  death;  and  the  desire 
to  solve  the  problem  of  suffering  revived  within  him.  But  to  do 
this,  he  must  leave  his  home.  The  new-born  son,  instead  of  hold- 
ing him,  only  precipitated  his  resolution  to  escape  out  of  the  world. 
"See,''  said  he,  "here  is  another  tie,  alas,  a  new  and  stronger  tie, 
that  I  must  break."  And  so  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  avoid  the 
pangs  of  farewell,  and  the  difficulties  that  would  surely  be  put  in 
his  way,  he  took  his  leave.  To  show  the  depth  of  his  convictions, 
the  story  weaves  at  this  point  a  thread  of  pathos  into  the  trans- 
action. Before  he  departed,  he  looked  cautiously  into  the  apart- 
ment in  which  his  beautiful  wife  and  his  infant  son  were  peacefully 
asleep.  One  of  her  hands  was  lying  on  the  face  of  the  babe.  A 
longing  came  over  the  prince  to  see  the  child.     But,  to  see  him, 
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he  said,  "  I  must  remove  the  hand  of  his  mother,  and  she  may  awake, 
and  if  she  awakes,  how  shall  I  depart?  I  will  go,  then,  without 
seeing  my  son.  Later  on,  when  all  these  passions  are  faded  from 
my  heart,  when  I  am  sure  of  myself,  perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  see 
him.    But  now  I  must  go."    And  so  he  went. 

But  the  struggle  was  not  ended  with  such  a  simple  act  as  flight 
from  home.  Every  step  he  took  brought  him  a  new  temptation 
to  retrace  his  course.  He  thought  of  his  father  and  mother,  of 
hb  wife  and  child.  "Return,"  said  the  Devil  to  him.  "What 
seek  you  here?  return,  be  a  good  son,  a  good  husband,  a  good 
father.  Remember  all  that  you  are  leaving  to  pursue  vain 
thoughts.  You  are  a  great  man;  you  might  be  a  great  king  as 
your  father  wishes,  a  mighty  conqueror  of  nations.  The  night  is 
very  dark,  and  the  world  before  you  is  empty."  But  he  resisted. 
He  passed  out  of  the  realm  where  his  father  held  sway.  He  took 
on  himself  a  hermit's  garb.  He  begged  his  food  from  door  to  door 
in  a  wooden  bowl,  and  adopted  all  the  loathsome  modes  of  life  of 
the  mendicant,  hoping  that  through  holiness  he  might  attain  the 
truth.  All  in  vain.  After  some  time  spent  in  this  way  he  was 
persuaded  that  the  quest  would  not  be  successful.  Instead  of 
rising  to  a  higher  plane,  he  was  being  lowered  by  these  practices 
to  the  level  of  the  beasts.  He  could  not  raise  his  mind  to  medita- 
tion and  thought  when  his  body  was  crying  for  the  satisfaction  of 
its  necessities.  He  realized  that  self-denial  of  this  sort  was  just  as 
much  submission  to  the  flesh  as  self-indulgence.  He  reached 
the  conclusion  that  if  human  misery  was  not  to  be  put  out  of  sight 
by  living  in  a  palace,  neither  was  it  to  be  overcome  by  coming 
into  close  touch  with  it  and  adopting  its  garb.  If  the  allopathic 
method  would  not  cure  the  disease,  the  homoeopathic  was  just  as 
impotent.  Wisdom  was  not  to  be  found  either  with  the  hermit 
in  the  cave  or  with  the  king  in  the  palace. 

And  yet  he  was  convinced  that  truth  was  a  reality,  and  that 
the  search  for  it  must  not  be  given  up.  His  next  thought  was  of 
nature.  Perhaps  by  communion  with  the  great  forces  of  the  inani- 
mate universe  he  would  find  what  communion  with  man  had  not 
given  him.  For  six  years  he  lived  in  the  woods,  with  the  streams 
tliat  came  down  from  the  snowy  summits,  and  the  tall  forest 
trees  that  had  outlived  twenty  generations  of  men,  and  the  rocks 
that  had  silently  witnessed  the  coming  and  going  of  even  these 
long-lived  trees.  What  he  did  in  his  search  we  are  not  told,  but 
the  result  was  again  a  failure.  Communion  with  nature  brought 
him  no  nearer  his  goal  than  life  among  men  both  high  and  low. 
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AnA  he  acknowledged  his  defeat  by  leaving  nature  and  going  back 
into  the  town. 

Still  he  did  not  despair.  There  was  one  more  trial  to  be  made. 
He  could  look  into  himself.  For  forty-nine  days,  we  are  told,  he 
sat  under  a  Bo-tree  thinking,  thinking,  thinking,  and  looking 
within  himself.    And  within  himself  he  finally  saw  the  light. 

We  have  given  these  details  of  the  story  of  this  search  in  order 
to  show  how  slow,  painful  and  difficult  to  reach  is  the  truth  of  life 
according  to  the  standpoint  which  makes  the  attainment  of  it  a 
discovery.  It  has  been  hidden  away  where  it  escapes  all  ordinary 
search.  What  avails  it  that  it  proves  to  be  within  one's  own  self, 
.so  long  as  it  is  so  carefully  disguised  and  so  deeply  buried  that 
only  one  man  in  the  history  of  the  world  succeeds  in  discovering 
it,  and  he  after  such  patient  and  painful  experience? 

The  unsatisfactoriness  of  this  uniqueness  of  the  Buddha  led, 
it  is  true,  at  a  later  stage  in  the  history  to  the  elaboration  of  the 
doctrine  of  many  Buddhas.  But  this  idea  is  extraneous  to  the 
system  and  can  only  be  held  as  a  part  of  that  mythological  luxuri- 
ance which  has  grow^n  about  Buddhism  in  the  popular  mind. 

Contrast  with  this  the  standpoint  of  Revelation.  From  the 
(lay  of  the  creation  of  man  he  is  made  to  live  in  communion  with 
the  source  of  all  life.  If  he  has  ceased  seeing  it,  it  is  because  he 
has  blinded  himself  by  his  sin.  And  even  in  his  blindness,  he  is  not 
allow^ed  to  continue  without  effort  on  the  part  of  his  Creator  to 
break  the  darkness  that  man  has  made  for  himself  and  flood  him 
with  light.  God  not  only  speaks  to  him  in  the  many  voices  of  na- 
ture, but  he  speaks  to  him  personally,  directly  and  clearly.  He  speaks 
as  a  father  to  his  child,  at  first  in  simple  and  elementary  forms,  in 
isigns  and  pictures  and  actions,  later  through  articulate  words. 
At  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  He  spake  to  the  fathers 
through  the  prophets,  modulating  his  revelation  to  the  capacity  of 
the  man  to  receive  it.  And  when  the  fullness  of  the  times  was 
come,  "He  spake''  in  the  clearest  and  fullest  forms  "through 
His  Son.''  The  Incarnation  is  not  merely  in  order  to  revelation, 
i)ut  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  could  not  but  be  as  complete  a 
revelation  of  God  as  man  could  receive.  But  both  incarnation 
and  revelation  are  in  order  to  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  God. 

Thus  we  are  led  to  a  second  question.  What  does  man  find  ac- 
cording to  the  standpoint  of  discovery,  and  what  is  revealed  to  him 
according  to  the  standpoint  of  revelation?  Does  he  find  what  his 
heart  craves  in  either  or  in  both?  Does  he  attain  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  to  eternal  peace  and  blessedness?    Buddhism, 
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in  which  the  standpoint  of  discovery  is  maintained  on  this  point 
also  more  clearly  and  consistently  than  anywhere  else,  may  serve 
to  answer  the  question.  Buddhism  disclaims  attaining  to  the 
knowledge  of  God.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  involves  any  idea 
of  God.  It  has  often  been  represented  as  a  system  of  pessimism. 
Most  of  its  expositors  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  essentially 
atheistic.  Those  who  have  watched  it  in  its  practical  workings 
among  its  adherents  and  have  observed  the  existence  of  a  mode  of 
worship  in  it,  who  have  seen  the  instinctive  appeals  and  prayers 
of  Buddhists  under  the  stress  of  need  to  a  Supreme  Being,  do  not 
hesitate,  on  the  contrarj^,  to  call  it  theistic  But  these  practical 
manifestations  of  a  belief  in  God  are  no  more  a  part  of  Buddhism  as 
a  religion  than  the  superstitions  of  Christians  are  a  part  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  reality,  Buddhism  has  nothing  to  do 
with  God.  As  a  philosophy,  it  leaves  room  for  an  unknown  primal 
cause  of  all  things;  as  a  religion  of  life,  it  is  not  concerned  with  the 
question  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  being  known  in 
other  religions  as  God.  It  is  neither  atheistic  nor  theistic.  It 
is  agnostic.  It  leaves  one  free  to  be  a  deist,  that  is,  to  believe  in  a 
God  who  is  the  ultimate  and  perhaps  personal  cause  and  groimd 
of  all  things,  but  who  will  not,  and  possibly  cannot  enter  into  rela- 
tions with  human  beings  or  be  reached  by  them. 

What,  then,  was  that  which  Buddha  discovered  ?  Buddhists 
call  it  The  Way  of  Peace.  The  great  light  which  he  saw  under  the 
Bo-tree  opened  the  secret  of  the  universe  to  him.  He  realized 
that  there  was  a  law  at  the  heart  of  the  world.  As  far  as  this 
law  affects  human  life,  it  may  be  expressed  in  the  inevitable  con- 
nection of  life  and  misery.  To  be  rid  of  misery  one  must  be  rid 
of  life.  But  he  must  not  to  be  rid  of  life  by  dying;  for  that  were 
simply  to  change  from  one  condition  of  misery  to  another.  Life 
and  death  are  not  antagonistic;  they  are  complementary.  Nor  is 
the  cessation  of  life  annihilation;  that  is  unthinkable.  Life  and 
existence  are  not  synonymous.  The  great  peace  which  must  be 
attained  is  not  death  and  it  is  not  annihilation,  but  mere  lapse 
into  pure  existence  without  life  and  without  death.  Because  the 
prince  Siddartha  saw  this,  he  was  called  the  Buddha,  the  Illumined. 

But  how  shall  one  lapse  into  this  Nirvana?  Not  by  suicide, 
for  that  would  be  worse  than  avoiding  the  devil  in  order  to  fall 
into  the  deep  sea.  Suicide  would  plunge  the  perpetrator  into 
severer  misery  because  it  is  essentially  wrong.  The  way  to  escape 
misery  is  not  so  short  and  easy.  On  the  contrarj^,  it  is  very  long 
and  arduous.    One  must  do  good  deeds  and  think  good  thoughts. 
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He  must  follow  the  Eight-fold  Path.  He  must  be  honorable  and 
just;  he  must  be  kmd  and  compassionate;  he  must  love  truth  and 
hat€  iniquity.  The  moment  one  begins  to  do  these  things,  he  is  on 
the  way  to  Nirvana.  It  may  take  long,  but  if  lie  persists  he  will 
surely  arrive  there.  The  whole  way  he  will  not  see  from  the 
beginning,  but  every  step  will  lead  him  to  another,  and  he  will 
know  the  next  as  he  advances. 

This  is  the  Law.  It  is  a  law  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 
No  infractions  of  it  are  to  be  thought  of.  Modern  naturalism  is 
supposed  to  be  the  originator  of  the  idea  of  unalterable  sequence 
of  cause  and  efifect  As  far  as  such  sequence  is  postulated  in  the 
physical  world,  it  may  be  true  that  modern  natural  science  has 
most  strenuously  insisted  on  it.  But  in  the  moral  sphere  Buddhism 
anticipates  modern  science  by  two  millienniums  and  a  half.  It 
used  the  inexorable  law  as  an  explanation  of  many  dark  facts  of 
the  present  as  well  as  a  ground  for  foreshadowing  some  features  of 
the  future. 

For  everything  that  happens  to  a  man  in  this  life  the  law  furnishes 
an  explanation  by  pointing  some  deed  in  a  past  state  of  existence. 
A  Brahmin  is  about  to  kill  a  goat  for  a  feast.  The  intended 
victim  itself  had  once  been  a  Brahmin  and  for  killing  a  goat  for  a 
feast  had  been  doomed  to  have  his  head  cut  off  in  five  hundred 
births.  It  warns  the  Brahmin  that  a  similar  fate  awaits  him  if 
he  should  commit  the  same  sin.*  Kunala,  a  son  of  the  famous 
king  Asoka,  had  beautiful  eyes  which  awakened  sinful  desire  in  a 
woman,  who,  like  his  mother,  was  one  of  Asoka's  wives.  Being 
repulsed  she  conceives  and  without  delay  carries  out  the  cruel 
design  of  putting  out  his  beautiful  eyes.  The  Buddhist's  con- 
ception of  the  Law  compels  him  to  seek  for  the  explanation  of  such 
an  experience  And  he  finds  it  in  a  story  about  Kunala.  Once 
upon  a  time,  in  a  previous  life,  the  prince  had  been  a  huntsman. 
Coming  upon  a  herd  of  five  hundred  gazelles  in  a  cavern  he  had  put 
their  eyes  out  For  that  deed  of  cruelty  he  had  suffered  for  many 
hundred  thousand  years  in  hell  and  in  addition  had  his  eyes  put 
out  five  hundred  times  in  as  many  human  births.f 

But  the  Law  is  used  also  as  a  ground  of  forecasting  the  future 
and  as  a  motive  to  uprightness  in  the  present.  This  is  done  in 
the  familiar  doctrine  of  Karma.  Karma  is  the  passage  of  character 
attained  in  one  state  of  existence  to  future  states.  There  are 
experts  in  the  sphere  of  Buddhistic  lore  and  philosophy  who  claim 

*  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhist  Birth  Stories,  No.  18. 

t  Buniouf.  Introduction  a  Vhistoire  du  Buddhism  Indien,  pp.  360-370. 
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that  Karma  Ls  something  different  from  the  transmigration  of  souls; 
that  the  transmigration  of  a  personal  identity  is  not  a  part  of  the 
t'-aching  of  Gotama  Buddha.  \Miether  this  be  so  or  not.  it  is 
certain  that  Karma  represents  the  inexorableness  of  the  law  that 
*•  whats^X'ver  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap,"  at  least  in  the 
sphere  of  ethical  realities.  That  law  is  relentless,  no  violations  of 
it  are  conceivable.  God  is  no  factor  in  the  process.  Miracle  is 
impossible.  As  Go<l  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  origination  of 
life  and  mi.sery,  he  has  nothing  to  do  ^ith  their  abolition.  If  He 
exist  at  all,  He  stands  outside  the  sphere  of  life  and  has  no  connec- 
tion with  it,  nor  desire  and  power  to  interfere  in  its  course.  The 
Buddha  is  honored  and  loved  because  he  discovered  for  himself 
and  made  known  to  others  this  great  law.  He  saves  no  one. 
Kvery  man  must  save  hinLself  by  his  conduct.  He  must  change 
his  Karma. 

(>intra.st  the  idea  of  Revelation  with  that  of  Discovery  on  this 
point.  IU»velation  brings  to  man  in  his  miserj'  the  knowledge  of 
an  infinitely  loving  Person.  It  does  not  minimize  the  idea  of  law. 
Indeed,  in  its  exaltation  of  law,  it  shows  how  the  miserj-  of  mankind 
originates  in  its  disregard  and  violation,  that  is,  sin.  But  if  law  is 
exalted,  it  is  because  it  is  the  thought  of  a  loving  Father  for  the 
administration  of  His  household.  Neither  is  misery  a  necessary 
element  of  life.  Life  is  a  positive  good.  It  is  because  men  have 
not  enough  of  it  that  evil  comes.  Christ  comes  to  give  "more 
abundance.'' 

Superficial  thought  at  this  point  might  raise  the  query,  Is 
Buddhism  the  inevitable  path  that  must  be  trod  by  the  standpoint 
of  discovery?  May  not  discovery  lead  to  the  Heavenly  Father 
instead  of  the  inexorable  Law?  But  closer  scrutiny  will  show  that 
if  God  be  the  Heavenly  Father,  He  could  not  leave  the  fact  to  be 
casually  discovered  by  His  children.  He  could  not  allow  them  to 
^rope  in  the  dark  seeking  Him  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  Him. 
He  is  phrased  to  be  sought  after,  but  He  must  Himself  take  stei)s 
to  make  Hims(»lf  known.  If  religion  be  a  discovery,  the  object  of 
it  can  never  be  higher  than  the  Buddhist's  Way  of  Peace,  or  th(^ 
inexorable  law  of  righteousness. 

Moreover,  if  the  standpoint  of  discovery  cannot  bo  harmonized 
with  the  idea  of  religion  as  a  personal  relationship,  worship  and 
j)rayer  cannot  be  true  elements  of  religion.  And  with  the  loss  of 
these,  the  social  element  goes  also.  Religion  is  reduced  to  the 
simple  pursuit  by  the  individual  of  the  right  path,  which  if  it  lead 
not  to  the  Buddhist's  Nirvana,  leads  no  one  knows  whither. 
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Once  more,  the  two  standpoints  differ  irreconcilably  in  their 
answer  to  the  question,  How  is  the  truth  apprehended  by  man? 
To  the  standpoint  of  discovery,  religion  is  a  matter  of  the  mind 
pure  and  simple.  It  is  the  quest  and  attainment,  through  the  intel- 
lect, of  knowledge.  Its  place  is  among  the  sciences.  Just  as 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  through  thought  reached  the  law  of  gravitation, 
so  Buddha,  or  whoever  may  be  the  discoverer  of  the  Way  of  Peace 
or  of  the  Summum  Bonum,  through  meditation  reached  the  ulti- 
mate reality  of  religion.  The  heart  has  nothing  essential  to  do 
in  the  case.  It  may  make  its  complaint  to  the  intellect  and  stir 
it  up  to  undertake  the  search.  It  may  receive  the  news  of  the 
discovery  with  joy  or  with  indifference,  but  as  far  as  the  discovery 
is  concerned,  it  is  outside  of  its  sphere. 

Revelation,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  not  for  a  mere  intellectual 
apprehension  of  a  fact  or  for  a  law,  but  for  the  response  of  the 
whole  man  to  a  personal  approach.  Religion  is  a  matter  of  faith, 
and  faith  is  the  movement  of  the  whole  rational  nature,  intellect, 
sensibility  and  will  toward  God;  the  simultaneous  recognition  of 
and  surrender  to  the  Divine. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  pursue  the  contrast  to  its  end,  or  to 
construct  an  argument  in  behalf  of  the  standpoint  of  Revelation. 
What  has  been  said  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  standpoints.  When  this  difference  is  realized  the 
question  must  naturally  arise,  Can  Christianity  abandon  its  stand- 
point \^ithout  committing  suicide?  Can  it  pass  from  supernatural- 
ism  to  naturalism  without  losing  its  character  as  a  life-principle 
which  grows  out  of  the  self-imparted  knowledge  of  God  and  right 
relationship  with  Him,  and  which  issues  in  a  perfect  and  eternal 
blessedness  in  His  presence?  Whatever  else  we  may  or  may  not 
insist  on  as  of  the  essence  of  the  Gospel,  whatever  else  we  may  regard 
or  refuse  to  regard  as  a  part  of  the  citadel,  this,  certainly,  is  the  very 
heart  of  it.  Biblical  religion  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  claim  that 
it  is  a  revelation  of  God's  love  to  man,  to  the  end  that  man  may 
be  brought  into  communion  with  Him. 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary.  Andrew  C.   Zends. 
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VI. 
THE  LAWS  PECULIAR  TO  DEUTERONOMY. 

THE  Book  of  Deuteronomy  forms  the  basis  of  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism of  the  Old  Testament,  which  has  been  growing  m  popu- 
larity and  gaining  acceptance  during  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
The  basis,  as  laid  by  the  critics,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  trust- 
worthy. The  origin  of  Deuteronomy,  proposed  by  advanced  critics, 
and  required  for  their  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  Israel,  has 
not  yet  been  proved.  Graf's  view,  which  has  been  followed  more 
or  less  closely  by  higher  critics  since  his  day,  rests  on  an  assumption. 
Of  course,  an  assumption  may  be  reasonable,  and  may  furnish  a 
working  hypothesis  which,  upon  the  whole,  appears  to  suit  the 
facts  and  phenomena  of  the  case  ip  hand.  The  question  is, 
"Whether  the  Grafian  hypothesis  regarding  Deuteronomy  is  sup- 
ported by  the  historical  circumstances  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  to 
which  the  book  is  assigned?"  To  that  question  advanced  critics 
reply,  generally,  in  the  affirmative.  But  the  reply  must  be  tested. 
And  this  involves  a  careful  examination  of  the  Old  Testament 
books,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  historical  situation  in 
Jerusalem  when  Deuteronomy  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced. 
The  investigation  thus  suggested  is  wide,  and,  if  it  is  to  prove  satis- 
factory, must  condescend  to  details.  In  the  present  paper  only 
one  subject  can  be  taken  up,  and  the  one  which  has  been  chosen  is, 
"The  laws  peculiar  to  Deuteronomy  in  relation  to  the  historical 
situation  in  Jerusalem  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventh 
century  B.C.'' 

A  preliminary  remark  may  be  inserted  here.  According  to 
the  present  critical  view,  Deuteronomy  was  produced  in  the  days 
of  Josiah  (Dr.  Driver  says,  during  the  reign  of  Manasseh),  and  was 
used  to  support  the  reformation  under  Josiah.  So  Wellhausen, 
who  is  the  popular  authority  at  present  in  support  of  the  advanced 
view:  "In  all  circles  where  appreciation  of  scientific  results  can  be 
looked  for  at  all,  it  is  recognized  that  it  (Deuteronomy)  was  com- 
posed in  the  same  age  as  that  in  which  it  was  discovered,  and  that  it 
was  made  the  rule  of  Josiah's  reformation,  wliich  took  place  about  a 
generation  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldaeans" 
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{Prolegomena J  Eng.  Trane.,  p.  9).  Accordingly,  the  laws  that  are 
found  in  Deuteronomy  alone  will  be  examined  in  connection 
with  Josiah's  reformation,  which,  according  to  the  advanced  criti- 
cal view,  they  were  used  to  support. 

There  are  some  twenty-five  laws  which  are  not  found  save  in 
Deuteronomy.  The  most  important  law  in  the  book — that  which 
determines  the  place  for  the  offering  of  the  statutory  sacrifices — is 
not  peculiar  to  Deuteronomy.  In  JE  (Exod.  xx.  24)  there  is  a 
prescription  which,  according  to  advanced  critics,  sanctioned  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  at  the  local  sanctuaries  throughout  the  land, 
and  was  the  only  law  on  the  subject  till  the  Deuteronomic  code  was 
brought  into  operation.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  ancient 
Elohistic  document  now  designated  PC  (or  Driver,  P)  there  is  a 
law  on  the  same  subject  (Lev.  xvii.  1-7),  which  agrees  with  the 
Deuteronomic  rule  in  the  appointment  of  a  single  sanctuary  for 
the  offering  of  the  statutory  sacrifices.  This  law  of  the  central 
sanctuary  as  found  in  Deuteronomy  forms  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  critical  view  as  to  the  origin  of  the  book.  The  pre- 
scription is  regarded  as  lying  behind  Josiah^s  reformation,  and 
supplying  the  requisite  sanction  for  the  overthrow  of  the  High 
Places.  But  it  is  obvious  that  such  an  ordinance  would  have 
been  equally  suitable  and  of  equal  value  for  Josiah's  reformation, 
although  it  had  been  prescribed  centuries  earlier.  Indeed,  in  the 
case  of  such  a  people  as  the  Jews,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  argue 
that  it  would  have  served  the  purpose  of  Josiah  better  if  the  pre- 
scription had  been  ancient  rather  than  recent — if  it  had  been  actu- 
ally promulgated  by  Moses,  and  not  fictitiotisly  in  the  name  of  the 
great  lawgiver,  by  an  unknown  prophet,  in  the  days  of  Josiah.  If 
the  author  of  Deuteronomy  was  really  an  unknown  member  of  the 
prophetic  order  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century 
B.('.,  it  is  a  very  grave  question  whether  the  name  of  Moses  could 
have  been  used  by  him  with  the  view  of  establishing  the  authority 
of  his  book,  and  securing  adherence  to  its  teaching.  No  true 
prophet  of  that  period  sought  to  authenticate  his  message  by 
such  means.  For  centuries  Israel  had  been  familiar  with  the  pro- 
phetic claim  which  was  made  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  At  the 
time  when  the  work  of  this  unknown  prophet  is  supposed  to  have 
seen  the  light,  Jeremiah  was  on  the  field,  addressing  Israel  viva 
voce,  and  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  as  his  prophetic  predecessors 
had  done.  The  religious  point  of  view  of  the  author  of  Deuteron- 
omy suggests  a  more  probable  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  name 
of  Moses  than  that  offered  by  the  critics.    To  the  author,  obviously, 
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the  ideal  period  for  the  promulgation  of  a  prescription  centralizing 
the  cultus — intended,  as  the  prescription  undoubtedly  was,  to 
save  the  chosen  people  from  idolatrj' — was  the  time  when  the  laws 
and  ordinances  were  framed  by  which  the  life  of  Israel  was  to  be 
regulated  in  Canaan.  The  situation  in  which  he  finds  this  ideal 
origin  of  the  law  is  noteworthy.  The  Israelites  are  encamped  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  land  of  promise  is  within  easy  view. 
They  are  about  to  cross  the  Jordan  and  take  possession  of  the  land. 
Their  great  leader  is  about  to  be  withdrawn  from  them.  He  is 
not  to  be  permitted  to  put  them  in  possession  of  their  inheritance 
of  promise,  or  even  to  enter  the  land  with  them.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances he  delivers  to  them  a  last  charge  in  which,  on  the  one 
side,  his  great  affection  for  them  has  free  play,  and,  on  the  other, 
his  experience  of  them — the  fruit  of  the  forty  years'  wandering  be- 
tween Egypt  and  the  plains  of  Moab — reveals  itself  in  the  warnings 
he  addresses  to  them,  as  well  as  in  the  ordinances  he  issues  for  their 
observance  in  Canaan.  In  this  last  solemn  address  to  Israel,  by 
their  great  leader  and  lawgiver,  the  unknown  author  of  Deuter- 
onomy, in  the  days  of  Josiah,  professes  to  find  the  ideal  origin  of 
the  law  which  centralizes  the  cultus  for  Israel.  The  question  is, 
^*  Is  the  origin  merely  ideal?  Is  it  not  actuaW  If  Moses  was  such 
a  man  as  the  advanced  critics  admit  him  to  have  been — as  their 
critical  theory  requires  him  to  have  been;  if  Israel's  experience  of 
their  Semitic  neighbors  in  the  plains  of  Moab  was  such  as  is  recorded 
in  the  Book  of  Numbers — is  it  possible  that  the  great  leader  uttered 
no  word  of  warning  regarding  the  idolatrous  and  immoral  influ- 
ences to  which  the  chosen  people  were  about  to  be  exposed  in 
Canaan?  The  question  presses  itself,  **May  not  the  ideal  origin  of 
the  central-sanctuary  ordinance,  suggested  by  the  critical  view  of 
Deuteronomy,  be  the  actual  origin?"  It  would  certainly  be  difficult 
to  find  a  more  suitable  or  probable  origin.  If  the  Israelites  received 
u  supernatural  revelation  with  a  view  to  the  fulfillment  of  their 
functions  in  behalf  of  the  other  nations,  any  tune  after  it  became 
apparent  that  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  high  places  were  prov- 
ing too  strong  for  them  would  have  offered  a  suitable  occasion  for 
the  promulgation  of  .such  an  ordinance.  A  prescription  of  this 
kind  must  l^e  |)r('supposed  in  connection  with  Hczekiah's  reforma- 
tion. And  the  (luestion  is,  "  To  what  period  in  the  history  of  Israel, 
between  Moses  and  Ilezekiah.  can  such  an  ordinance,  with  any 
reasonable  probability,  be  assigned?"  It  may  very  well  be  that, 
after  all,  the  ideal  is  tli(^  actual  origin. 

Passing  from  this  law  which,  as  determining  the  place  where  the 
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statutory  sacrifices  were  to  be  presented,  is  not  peculiar  to  Deuter- 
onomy, we  come  to  the  laws  which  are  found  in  that  book  alone. 
And  for  our  present  purpose,  these  laws  are  to  be  regarded  as 
reformatory  in  character,  used,  as  they  were,  according  to  the  criti- 
cal argument,  in  the  interest  of  Josiah's  reformation.  It  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  to  attempt  to  group  these  laws.  Some 
are  quite  individual.  Others  have  a  certain  relation  to  one  another, 
dealing,  as  they  do,  with  subjects  or  interests  more  or  less  akin. 

1.  We  may  begin  with  two  ordinances  the  object  of  which  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  contemplated  by  the  law  of  the  central 
sanctuary,  viz.,  the  Prohibition  of  Idolatry. 

The  first  of  these  laws  forms  the  subject  of  chap,  xiii  (cf.  chap, 
xvii.  2-7).  The  second  is  found  in  chap,  xxiii.  18, 19  (E.  V.  17, 18). 
The  latter  obviously  refers  to  practices  connected  with  the  sensuous 
worship  which  prevailed  in  Canaan  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  An 
ordinance  of  this  kind  would  be  well  fitted  to  help  a  movement  of 
which  the  object  was  to  reform  religious  practice  from  the  sensuous 
excesses  of  idolatry,  and  to  purify  the  morals  of  the  conmiunity^ 
Accordingly,  it  is  fair  to  urge  that  this  law  is  in  accordance  with 
the  critical  hypothesis.  But  the  question  is,  "When  did  the  state 
of  things  contemplated  by  the  enactment  exist  in  Israel?"  Ac- 
cording to  chap,  xxiii.  18  (E.  V.,  17),  there  was  to  be  neither  tf^lp^ 
nor  nC^lp)  in  Israel.  The  n2^1p|,  the  religious  prostitute, 
was  known  in  Canaan  in  the  patriarchal  period  (cf.  Gen.  xxxviii. 
21,  22).  Even  if  it  is  a  mere  tradition  that  is  recorded  in  this 
passage  of  Genesis,  it  remains  true  that  the  writer  of  this  part  of 
the  book  held  the  conviction  that,  in  Canaan,  before  the  descent 
of  Israel  to  Egypt,  the  HSJ^lp  had  a  place  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. If  that  was  actually  the  case,  a  prohibition  such  as  is 
found  in  Deuteronomy  would  be  eminently  suitable  when  the 
chosen  people  were  about  to  enter  Canaan.  Accordingly,  for  this 
law  also,  the  ideal  date  is  that  professedly  claimed  for  it  in  Deuter- 
onomy. And  it  becomes  a  reasonable  question,  "Whether  the 
ordinance  was  not  issued  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus?"  The  sub- 
sequent history  shows  that  the  foul  practice  of  Canaanitish  wor- 
ship condemned  by  this  law  gained  a  hold  in  Israel.  In  Jerusalem, 
in  the  days  of  Rehoboam,  there  were  D^CJ^Hp  (1  Kings  xiv.  22-24, 
XV.  11-14).  Under  the  patronage  of  Jezebel  the  Phoenician 
I^aal-worship  rooted  itself  in  the  northern  kingdom,  and  hurried 
the  ten  tribes  to  overthrow  and  exile.  Through  the  influence  of 
Athaliah,  the  same  Baal-worsliip  was  established  in  Judah  (2  Kings 
xi.  17,  18,  xii.  4ff.).    In  view  of  this,  is  it  probable  that  the  law 
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against  tho  t5^1|"5  and  the  HB^np  was  first  hoard  of  in  the  days 
of  Josiah?  On  this  point  it  should  be  noted  that,  from  the  days 
of  Ahaz,  it  was  the  idolatry  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  that  threat- 
ened Judah  (cf.  the  references  to  the  worship  of  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  all  the  host  of  heaven  in  2  Kings  xxiii  and  2  Chron.  xxxiii ; 
also  Jer.  xliv.  16ff.  for  the  worship  of  the  (lueen  of  heaven).  Note- 
worthy, also,  is  the  language  in  which  these  Deuteronomic  ordi- 
nances are  expressed.  The  form  of  the  expression  in  chap,  xxiii. 
18, 19,  agrees  with  that  used  in  the  Decalogue,  and  is  more  suitable* 
for  a  general  ordinance  for  all  time  than  for  a  si^ecial  enactment 
bearing  on  the  state  of  things  in  Judah  in  the  days  of  Josiah. 
In  chaps,  xiii  and  xvii  the  expression  is  conditioned.  If,  whenever, 
such  and  such  a  thing  takes  place,  then  deal  with  the  matter  in 
such  and  such  a  way.  The  cases  contemplated  had,  m  essence, 
frequently  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  historj-  before  622  B.C. 
And  probability  is  entirely  against  the  view  that  the  punishments 
threatened  in  these  chapters  were  first  heard  of  in  the  days  of  Josiah. 
If  they  were  first  promulgated  at  that  late  period,  it  is  verj^  doubt- 
ful whether  it  would  have  been  possible  to  carry  them  out.  Ordi- 
nances and  i:)enalties  of  this  kind  find  a  more  suitable  and  natural 
origin  at  the  outset  than  at  the  close  of  the  independent  histor}' 
of  Israel  in  Canaan.  No  doubt  they  may  be  regarded  as  reforma- 
tory in  character.  But  if  they  were  sj^ecially  intended  to  promote 
Josiah's  reformation,  we  should  ex{)ect  the  language  to  be  very 
different.  Long  before  B.C.  622,  the  prophets  were  accustomed 
to  denounce  by  name  the  idolatrous  and  immoral  practices  which 
threatened  the  ruin  of  Israel.  If  Deuteronomy  was  prepared  by 
a  prophet  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  and  was 
intended  to  deal  with  practices  which  were  contrary  to  the  faith 
and  the  true  interests  of  Judah,  we  should  (»xpect  the  author  to 
speak  as  directly  to  the  times  as  his  contemporary  Jeremiah  does. 
It  may  be  replied  that  this  line  of  observation  overlooks  the  point 
of  view  of  the  author.  He  has  thrown  himself  back  into  the  period 
of  the  Exodus.  He  has  put  his  message  to  Judah  into  the  lips  of 
Moses,  and  he  must  be  true  to  the  situation.  But  that  simply 
raises  (juestions  such  as  the  following:  "Whether  tlie  hypothesis  of 
advanced  critics  is  a  reasonable  one?"  "  WlietluT  the  point  of  view 
assigned  to  the  writer  is  the  correct  one?"  "Whether  a  prophet, 
about  whom  absolutely  nothing  is  known,  was  raised  up  to  produce 
a  prophetic  book  in  which  prophetic  pn^edent  and  practice,  as 
exhibited  for  centuries,  wen^  i^rnored  and  ({(^parted  from?''  If 
Deuteronomy  was  :i  pn)ph(Mic  m(*ssafr<'  prepared  and  delivercMl  to 
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Judah  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  the  form  of  the  message  was  fitted  to 
perplex  the  people;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  prophetic  authority 
would  be  used  to  press  such  a  message  on  the  young  king  and  to 
make  it  the  basis  of  a  serious  attempt  to  reform  the  reUgious  and 
moral  life  of  the  chosen  people.  With  regard  to  the  ordinances 
under  consideration,  the  probability  is  that  they  were  actually 
issued  in  the  Mosaic  period,  to  which  Deuteronomy  professes  to 
assign  them,  and  that  they  were  available  for  the  life  of  the  Israelites 
from  the  time  when  they  were  settled  in  Canaan,  and  were  exposed 
to  the  seductive  influences  of  a  sensuous  and  debasing  idolatry. 

2.  Admission  to  the  Membership  of  the  Church.  Passing  from 
these  laws,  the  object  of  which  was  to  preserve  the  Church  from 
idolatry,  we  may  refer  next  to  the  provision  by  which  admission 
o  the  membership  of  the  Church  was  safeguarded  (Deut.  xxiii.e 
t2-9  [E.  v.,  1-8]).  It  is  very  difficult  to  discover  any  reasonabl 
support  for  the  opinion  that  this  prescription  was  first  issued 
toward  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  Ten  of  the  tribes  had 
been  under  the  dominion  of  Assyria  for  a  century.  Judah  was 
about  to  become  the  prey  of  Babylonia.  In  Josiah's  day  the 
question  for  Judah  was,  "How  to  save  the  Church  from  invasion 
and  subjugation  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  world-powers.^' 

Surely  the  proper  time  for  the  promulgation  of  an  ordinance  of 
this  kind  was  the  period  of  the  Exodus,  when  Israel  entered  on 
their  mission  as  an  independent  nation,  and  the  Church  was  set 
up  in  the  midst  of  idolatrous  peoples.  Specially  noteworthy  are 
the  conditions  under  which  Ammonites  and  Moabites  on  the  one 
side,  Edomites  and  Egyptians  on  the  other,  were  to  be  admitted 
as  members  of  the  congregation.  The  former  were  excluded  to 
the  tenth  generation,  the  latter  only  to  the  third.  Is  it  probable 
that  the  restriction  as  to  Moab  first  appeared  in  the  days  of  Josiah? 
Moabitish  blood  flowed  in  the  veins  of  the  young  king.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  that  late  period  of  the  history,  no  people  was  more 
bitterly  hostile  to  Judah  or  more  unlikely  to  become  part  of  the 
Church  than  Edom.  The  language  of  this  ordinance  is  incom- 
parably more  suitable  to  the  period  of  the  Exodus,  when  Moab 
hired  Balaam  to  curse  Israel,  and  at  Shittim  seduced  the  people  to 
immorality  which  threatened  them  with  ruin — while  Edom  merely 
refused  a  passage  through  its  territories — than  to  the  days  of  Josiah, 
who  himself  was  of  Moabitish  descent,  while  Edom  had  passed  into 
the  category  of  Israel's  deadliest  foes.  How  an  ordinance  of  this 
kind  could  be  expected  to  gain  the  royal  house  of  Judah  to  support 
a  party  reformation  which  practically  amounted  to  a  revolution 
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in  the  practice  of  worship,  must  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the 
higher  critics  to  explam. 

3.  The  Administration  of  Justice,  and  the  Government  of  the 
People:  The  judges  (chap.  xvii.  8-13;  cf.  chap.  xvi.  18-20,  xix.  16ff.) 
and  the  kmg  (chap.  xvii.  14-20). 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  believe  that  the  supreme  court  of 
justice  referred  to  in  chap.  xvii.  8-13  was  appomted  to  deal  with 
the  affairs  of  Judah  shortly  before  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  words  professedly  contemplate  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  settlement  of  disputes  when  the  Israelites  have  en- 
tered Canaan.  And  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
at  the  time  of  Josiah,  a  court  of  this  kind  was  constituted  with  a 
view  to  a  reformation  in  Judah.  The  ordmance  ignores  the 
king — ^unless  the  judge  (ver.  9)  is  an  official  title  of  the  king — and 
assigns  the  settlement  of  affairs  to  the  priests  and  the  judges.  In 
the  Introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  Deuteronomy  (p.  Ivi),  Dr. 
Driver  speaks  of  this  law  as  havmg  the  appearance  of  being  an 
"accepted  application  of  a  long-established  principle."  And  in 
the  commentary  on  chap.  xvii.  8-13  he  says  (pp.  206-7)  that  the 
tribimal "  is  conceived  by  the  writer  as  composed  partly  of  Levitical 
priests,  partly  of  lay  'judges'";  and  that  "it  was  thus  similar  in 
constitution  to  the  court  appointed,  according  to  2  Chron.  xix.  8-11, 
by  Jehoshaphat  at  Jerusalem"  (cf.  Commentary ^  p.  200).  And 
he  adds:  "It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  this  supreme  tribimal 
is  not  here  instituted  for  the  first  time;  it  is  represented  as  already 
existing,  and  its  constitution  is  supposed  to  be  known;  the  law  of 
Deuteronomy  is  limited  to  defining  its  powers,  and  specifying  the 
class  of  cases  of  which  it  is  to  take  cognizance"  (p.  207).  That  is  to 
say,  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  knows  that  a  supreme  tribunal 
exists  for  the  trying  of  a  certain  class  of  cases,  but  he  writes  to  his 
contemporaries  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  as  if 
the  place  of  meeting  of  this  court  was  still  unknown — waiting  the 
choice  of  Jehovah.  The  language  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  that  employed  in  the  prescription  of  the  central  sanctuary  in 
chap.  xii.  There  is  this  difference:  The  disputes  referred  to  in 
chap,  xvii  may  or  may  not  occur,  and  therefore  the  language  is 
conditional.  There  is  nothing  conditional  about  the  offerings 
referred  to  in  chap.  xii.  These  are  obligatory.  The  only  uncertain 
element  has  regard  to  the  Tplace, — thxit  Jehovah  has  still  to  choose. 
So  in  regard  to  the  place  of  meeting  of  this  supreme  tribunal:  that 
place  has  still  to  be  determined  by  Jehovah.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
replied  that  the  linguistic  form  is  determined  by  the  point  of  view 
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from  which  the  author  writes.  The  critical  hypothesis  requires 
that  answer  and  admits  of  no  other.  But  the  writer's  contem- 
poraries in  Judah  to  whom  his  message  is  addressed  have  to  be 
considered.  What  would  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  especially  those 
(and  the  history  shows  that  there  were  many  such)  who  were  not 
disposed  to  favor  Josiah  and  the  reforming  party,  think  or  make 
of  an  ordinance  of  this  kind  addressed  to  them  in  such  terms? 

Dr.  Driver  holds  that  the  tribunal  was  instituted  and  known  be- 
fore Deuteronomy  was  written.  If  the  passage  in  2  Chron.  xix  is 
trustworthy,  the  constitution  of  the  court  was  ancient.  According 
to  Exod.  xviii.  13-26,  a  court  was  constituted  in  the  wilderness  to 
try  petty  cases  in  order  to  relieve  Moses.  If  the  narrative  is  trust- 
w^orthy,  this  arrangement  was  made  soon  after  Israel  left  Egypt. 
The  traditional  view  is  that  Deuteronomy  is  (as  it  professes  to  be) 
the  last  message  of  Moses  to  the  chosen  people.  If  there  is  any- 
thing to  be  said  for  this  traditional  view,  may  not  the  great  law- 
giver, in  the  words  employed  by  him  in  Deut.  xvii.  8ff.,  have  before 
his  mind  the  court  whose  constitution  is  reported  in  Exod.  xviii. 
13ff.?  That  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  more  probable  than  that  a 
writer,  in  the  days  of  Manasseh  or  Josiah,  should  assiune  the  actual 
existence  of  a  tribunal  of  this  kind  (partly,  perhaps,  on  the  ground 
that  a  similar  tribunal  was  set  up  in  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat), 
and  refer  to  it  in  language  fitted  to  produce  the  impression  that 
the  place  where  the  court  was  to  sit  was  not  yet  determined. 

But  in  regard  to  Dr.  Driver's  explanation,  something  more  may 
be  said.  When  was  the  principle  adopted  of  which  this  law  is  the 
accepted  application  (Introd.,  p.  Ivi)?  In  his  Commentary  on 
Deuteronomy  (p.  200),  Dr.  Driver  does  not  dispute  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  statements  in  2  Chron.  xix,  that  Jehoshaphat  set  up  a 
court  similar  to  this  in  Deuteronomy.  On  what  authority  did 
Jehoshaphat  proceed  in  the  constitution  of  his  tribunal?  Did 
he,  perchance,  found  his  procedure  on  this  law  in  Deuteronomy? 
Or  did  this  prophetic  author,  shortly  before  the  overthrow  of 
Judah,  and  the  close  of  the  independence  of  the  chosen  people, 
issue  an  ordinance  which  could  really  be  of  no  practical  value  in  his 
own  time,  and  which  had  no  more  satisfactory  basis  than  an  arbi- 
trary enactment  of  a  king  of  the  Davidic  line  centuries  before? 
If  the  court  w^as  really  established  in  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat, 
what  does  Dr.  Driver  mean  by  saying  that  we  have  in  this  law, 
peculiar  to  Deuteronomy,  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  the  accepted  appli- 
cation of  a  long-established  principle?  Is  a  tribunal  actually  con- 
stituted and  brought  into  operation  a  principle?    And  what  is  to 
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be  understood  by  a  principle  of  the  kind  being  long  accepted  by  a 
people  like  Israel  before  effect  was  given  to  it  in  legislation?  The 
main  point,  however,  is  this:  Supposing  that  the  principle  embodied 
in  this  law  had  been  established  long  before,  what  would  be  the 
practical  value  of  this  accepted  application  of  it  in  favor  of  Josiah'a 
reformation?  The  king  appears  to  be  ignored,  yet  the  king  is  the 
supreme  judge.  And  it  is  obvious  that  the  success  of  the  reform- 
ing movement  depends  (under  God)  on  him.  Is  it  in  the  least 
likely  that  at  this  late  period  of  the  history,  in  order  to  carry  out 
a  drastic  measure  of  reformation,  a  prophet  was  raised  up  (about 
whom  not  a  particle  of  information  has  been  given)  to  demand 
obedience  to  a  law  which  had  no  place  in  the  legislative  code 
hitherto  in  operation — a  law  which  could  really  be  of  little  prac- 
tical use  in  the  straitened  circumstances  of  Judah,  in  the  days  of 
Josiah,  with  the  world-powers  closing  in  on  her,  but  which,  at  the 
same  time,  from  the  very  terms  of  promulgation,  was  obviously 
intended  to  fill  an  important  place  m  the  admmistration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  chosen  people?  Ah!  but  the  writer's  point  of  view 
must  not  be  overlooked!  Of  course  not.  And  the  question  is, 
"  For  a  law  of  this  kind,  is  not  the  Mosaic  period,  when  the  chosen 
people  were  about  to  enter  Canaan,  incomparably  more  suitable 
than  when  they  were  about  to  lose  the  land  to  the  idolatrous 
world-powers  after  centuries  of  possession?" 

The  King  (chap.  xvii.  14-20). 

Very  perplexing  is  the  language  regarding  the  king,  if  the  ordi- 
nance was  first  heard  of  in  the  days  of  Josiah.  Years  ago  this 
law  was  wont  to  furnish  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  late  date  of  Deuteronomy.  And,  at  first  sight,  it  may 
appear  strange  that,  in  the  final  address  of  their  great  leader,  the 
suggestion  should  be  thrown  out  that  the  day  may  come  when 
Jehovah's  kingly  people  will  wish  an  earthly  king  to  rule  over 
them.  But  a  rea^sonable  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
Israelites  had  been  trained  for  their  national  life  in  a  country 
ruled  by  a  king — perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  the  time.  They 
W(»re  to  be  planted  among  tribes  or  peoples  of  their  own  race, 
ruled  by  kings.  Under  the  hardships  of  the  wilderness  they  had 
ris(»n  against  their  great  leader  and  proclaimed  their  desire  to 
return  to  lOgypt  and  place  themselves  under  its  king.  It  was  in 
their  blood,  apparently,  to  desire  to  be  like  other  nations  around, 
with  a  king  to  judge  them  in  peace  and  lead  their  armies  in  war. 
Hence  came  the  ofi'er  of  the  crown  to  Gideon  when  he  had  delivered 
them  from  the  oj)pre.ssion  of  Midian.     And  the  desire  reached 
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fruition  when  a  king  was  insisted  on  in  the  days  of  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
viii.  4flf.).  On  the  other  hand,  critics  allow  that  Moses  was  a 
legislator  so  distinguished  and  far-seeing  that  the  legislation  of 
Israel  to  the  latest  period  may  fairly  be  traced  back  to  him  and 
promulgated  in  his  name.  He  had  forty  years'  experience  of  the 
people  before  his  farewell  discourse  was  delivered  to  them.  It 
would  be  more  than  surprising  if  at  the  end  of  those  forty  years? 
Moses  was  not  well  aw^are  of  the  hopes  and  desires  of  the  people 
regarding  their  future  place  among  the  nations.  In  these  circum- 
stances, why  should  it  be  counted  incredible  or  even  improbable 
that  Moses  (even  without  any  special  divine  guidance  in  the  matter) 
should  foresee  a  time  when  Israel  would  be  likely  to  insist  on  having 
a  king  like  the  nations  around  them?  So  much  for  the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  suggestion  of  a  king  in  any  legislation  belonging 
to  the  Mosaic  period. 

But,  further,  the  language  employed  in  this  prescription  also 
demands  careful  consideration.  Here,  again,  the  grammatical 
form  is  conditional.  The  conquest  of  Canaan  is  represented  as 
still  to  be  achieved.  The  possible  demand  of  a  king  is  contemplated 
as  arising  only  after  Canaan  has  been  won,  and  the  Israelites  have 
been  settled  in  that  land  as  an  independent  nation  surrounded  by 
peoples  under  kingly  rule.  AVhat  can  be  the  practical  purpose  of 
a  prophetic  message  expressed  in  such  terms  in  the  closing  quarter 
of  the  seventh  century  B.C.?  The  reference  to  horses,  to  many 
wives,  and  to  a  return  to  Egypt  is  supposed  to  point  to  Solomon  with 
his  large  harem  (including  an  Egyptian  wife),  and  his  fondness  for 
luxury  and  military  display.  But  Egypt  was  only  one  of  the  coun- 
tries from  which  Solomon  drew  the  inmates  of  his  harem.  And 
the  reference  to  Egypt  and  to  a  polygamous  court  and  horses  is 
not  difficult  to  explain  in  connection  with  Moses  and  the  Israelites 
who  had  just  left  Egypt.  Dr.  Driver  admits  the  probability  of 
a  reference  to  Solomon;  but  the  design  of  the  law,  as  it  appears  in 
Deuteronomy,  is  *'to  check  the  moral  and  religious  degeneracy 
which  the  monarchy,  as  a  fact,  too  often  displayed"  {Com,,  p.  210). 
That  is  a  practical  purpose  of  the  kind  which  true  prophets  strove 
to  accomplish.  In  working  toward  their  end  they  addressed  their 
contemporaries  straight  out  of  their  own  times.  If  the  mission  with 
which  the  supposed  prophetic  author  of  Deuteronomy  was  charged 
was  to  further  the  interests  of  a  genuine  reformation  in  the  days 
of  Josiah,  we  should  expect  obvious  references  to  the  condition  of 
the  country  under  ]\Ianasseh,  not  ''a  covert  reference  to  the  policy 
inaugurated  by  Solomon."     The  people  would  be  (juick  to  appre- 
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ciate  the  former;  probably  not  one  in  ten  thousand  would  under- 
stand the  latter,  and  no  argument  founded  on  a  hypothetical  point 
of  view  can  be  allowed  to  override  the  serious  practical  question 
thus  raised. 

Still,  further,  what  is  to  be  made  of  an  order,  in  the  days  of 
Josiah,  not  to  place  a  stranger  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  but  to  assign 
the  sceptre  to  one  from  among  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  that  one 
the  man  on  whom  the  choice  of  Jehovah  should  fall?  Dr.  Driver 
regards  the  prohibition  of  a  stranger  as  a  remarkable  one.  Scarcely 
less  strange  is  the  limitation  in  regard  to  Israel,  if  the  law  first  saw 
the  light  in  the  days  of  Josiah.  David  had  been  chosen  by  Jehovah 
and  the  kingdom  confirmed  to  his  house  four  centuries  before  the 
suggested  date  of  this  ordinance  in  Deuteronomy.  Around  the 
house  of  David  all  the  Messianic  promises  gathered.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  believe  that  this  law  of  the  king  was  first  promulgated 
toward  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  in  language  fitted  to 
produce,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  impression  that,  at  that 
late  date,  there  might  possibly  be  a  choice  of  a  king  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  family  of  David.  In  any  case  a  prophetic  author, 
inflamed  with  the  zeal  of  reform,  could  have  little  hope  of  gaining 
for  his  enterprise  the  legitimate  descendant  of  David,  who  occupied 
the  throne,  by  an  ordmance  of  such  a  kind. 

Dr.  Driver  gives  no  proper  explanation  of  the  conditional  form 
of  expression  in  this  ordinance.  "  The  aim,''  he  says  {Corn.,  p.  210), 
'*  of  the  law  is  to  show  how  the  monarchy,  if  established,  is  to  con- 
form to  the  same  theocratic  principles  which  govern  other  de- 
partments of  the  community;  and  how  the  dangers  with  which  it 
may  threaten  Israel's  national  character  and  Israel's  faith,  may  be 
most  effectually  averted."  What  is  the  practical  value  of  a  pro- 
vision against  injury  to  the  theocratic  people  through  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  king,  issued  when  the  kingly  rule  had  already  for  a  cen- 
tury been  overthrown  in  the  northern  kingdom,  and  when  the  last 
of  the  independent  kings  of  the  house  of  David  was  soon  to  pass  froili 
the  scene?    Where  does  common  sense  come  in?* 

4.  The  Prophet. 

Next  to  the  ordinance  regarding  the  king,  we  may  consider  that 
which  deals  with  the  prophet  (chap  xviii.  15-22;  cf.  chap.  xiii.  1-5 
[Heb.  2-6]).    This  declaration  regarding  the  prophet  is  made  in 

*  In  regard  to  the  limitation  of  the  throne  to  tlie  house  of  David,  it  is  quite 
true  that  the  Um  tribes  chose  a  king  for  themselves  wlio  did  not  belong  to  the 
Davidic  family.  But  this  action  was  regarded  by  Judah  and  the  house  of  David 
as  apostacy.  And  the  Messianic  promises  attaclied  themselves  to  the  house  of 
David  alone. 
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immediate  connection  with  the  ordinance  bearing  on  necromancy 
{vide  chap,  xviii.  9-14).  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  art  of  the 
necromancist  was  practiced  in  Judah  during  the  later  period  of 
its  independent  existence  (cf.  Isa.  viii.  19).  But  such  practices 
were  common  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus  downward  (cf.  Num. 
xxii.ff. — the  Balaam  episode  ;  1  Sam.  xxviii. — the  case  of  the 
so-called  Witch  of  Endor).  For  our  present  purpose,  the  perplex- 
ing thing  is  that  this  ordinance  in  Deuteronomy  should  have  first 
seen  the  light  in  the  days  of  Josiah.  Prophecy  in  Judah  had  nearly 
run  its  course.  Its  most  brilliant  days  were  past  and  gone.  Was 
it  only  at  that  date  that  a  safeguard  was  provided  for  the  Chiu*ch 
against  those  who  might  claim  to  be  prophets  but  were  not?  No 
doubt  there  were  false  prophets  in  Judah  durmg  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventh  century  B.C.  But  it  will  scarcely  be  contended  that 
it  is  to  these  that  we  owe  the  Deuteronomic  ordinance  imder  con- 
sideration. False  prophets  had  appeared  long  before  the  seventh 
century  (cf.  1  Kings  xxii.  5ff.).  When  Micaiah  answered  the  threats 
of  the  king  of  Israel  in  the  words:  "If  thou  return  at  all  in  peace 
Jehovah  has  not  spoken  by  me"  (1  Kings  xxii.  28),  the  claim 
underlying  the  words  presupposes  a  provision  such  as  we  find  in 
the  passage  of  Deuteronomy  before  us.  Was  the  Church  left 
without  any  word  of  warning  or  guidance  on  so  important  a  matter 
till  the  time  had  come  when  instruction  could  be  of  Uttle  use? 
That  is  exceedingly  improbable,  if  Jehovah  made  known  his  will  to 
the  Church  through  the  prophets.  But  the  practical  question 
with  which  we  are  especially  concerned  still  remains:  "How  was 
this  provision  likely  to  assist  Josiah  in  his  work  of  reformation?" 
Here  regard  must  be  had  to  Jeremiah  who  was  actively  engaged  in 
his  prophetic  ministry  at  the  time  when  Deuteronomy  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  and  submitted  to  Josiah.  Jeremiah  applies 
the  test  of  fulfillment  to  the  false  prophets  of  his  day.  "The 
prophet,"  says  Jeremiah  (chap,  xxviii.  9),  "which  prophesieth  of 
peace,  when  the  word  of  the  prophet  shall  come  to  pass,  then  shall 
the  prophet  be  known,  that  Jehovah  hath  truly  sent  him."  (The 
immediate  reference  is  to  Hananiah  who,  at  the  opening  of  Zede- 
kiah's  reign,  had  predicted  that  Nebuchadnezzar  would  be  over- 
thrown, and  Jeconiah,  the  young  king  of  Judah,  would  be  brought 
back  from  exile,  with  the  spoil  which  the  king  of  Babylon  had 
carried  away  from  Judah.)  Jeremiah  is  an  awkward  personage 
for  advanced  critics.  He  applies  the  test  of  fulfillment  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Deuteronomic  ordinance  (Deut.  xviii.  22).  But  m 
regard  to  the  ministry  of  the  prophets,  he  has  another  message  to 
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the  Church  of  the  seventh  centurj'.  He  sets  that  ministry  on  a 
spiritual  basis  which  is  not  referred  to  in  Deuteronomy,  which, 
apparently,  was  not  within  the  range  of  vision  of  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy.  Long  before  Jeremiah's  day  the  Jews  were  famil- 
iar with  the  essential  character  of  the  message  of  a  true  prophet. 
That  message  demanded  from  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  a  life 
of  spiritual  obedience  and  service.  AVhen  that  was  not  rendered 
the  people  addressed  fell  under  Jehovah's  judgments. 

In  Deut.  xiii  the  test  is  simple,  easily  applied  and  effective.  A 
true  prophet  could  never  counsel  Israel  to  turn  away  from  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  who  had  redeemed  them.  If  any  one  claimed 
to  be  a  prophet  and  advised  Israel  to  worship  any  other  God  than 
Jehovah,  his  message  proved  him  to  be  a  false  prophet,  and  he  was 
to  be  put  to  death.  In  Deut.  xviii  the  prophet  is  contemplated  a^s 
delivering  a  message  which  of  itself  cannot  determine  the  character 
of  the  prophet.  In  this  case  the  fulfillment  or  non-fulfillment  of 
the  prophet's  words  is  the  test — an  external  and  mechanical  test, 
it  may  be  said.  Contrast  with  this  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Jeremiah  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  his  prophecies.  The  chapter 
opens  with  the  illustration  of  the  potter.  Jehovah  hiis  absolute 
I)Ower  over  the  house  of  Israel  as  the  potter  has  over  the  clay. 
But  He  is  merciful ;  He  delights  to  show  mercy,  and,  when  the  way 
is  open,  mercy  will  be  shown.  "At  what  instant  I  shall  speak 
concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up,  and 
to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy  it;  if  that  nation,  concerning  which 
I  have  spoken,  turn  from  their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I 
thought  to  (U)  unto  them.  And  at  what  instant  I  shall  speak 
concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  build  and  to 
l>lant  it ;  if  it  do  evil  in  my  sight,  that  it  obey  not  my  voice,  then  I 
will  repent  of  the  good  wherewith  I  said  I  would  benefit  them" 
(Jer.  xviii.  7-10).  According  to  this  passage  in  Jeremiah,  a 
true  prophet  may  speak  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  and  his  words 
may  not  be  fulfilled,  either  in  the  case  of  promised  blessing 
or  of  threatened  judgment.  Israel  are  the  elect  people;  but  the 
blessings  promised  to  them  will  be  bestowiul  only  on  condition  of 
their  obodienci*  to  the  law  of  Jehovah.^  On  the  other  side,  the 
judgments  threatened  for  disobedience  will  be  withheld  on  condi- 
tion of  repentance.  In  the  passage  just  (juoted,  Jeremiah  gives  full 
expression  to  this  spiritual  teaching.  He  applies,  it  is  true,  the 
Deuteronomic  test  of  fulfillment  or  non-fulfillment  to  Ilananiah. 
That  is  the  proper  lest  in  the  circumstances.  And  no  long  time 
is  required  to  show  that  Hananiah  was  a  false  proi)het.     He  him- 
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self  dies,  according  to  the  word  of  Jeremiah,  within  the  year.  In- 
stead of  Jeconiah  being  brought  back  to  Judah  (as  Hananiah 
had  predicted),  Zedekiah  goes  to  join  him  in  exile  (2  Kings  xxv.  6, 7). 
But  Jeremiah  gives  a  prominent  place  to  the  spiritual  conditions 
connected  with  prophetic  utterances.  He  has  a  message  for  the 
Jews,  hastening  on  to  doom,  like  that  with  which  Luther  awak- 
ened the  conscience  of  Germany  when  he  denounced  Tetzel  and 
his  indulgences,  and  preached  the  love  of  God  and  His  forgiveness 
of  the  penitent  sinner.  It  had  been  the  melancholy  duty  of  the 
prophets  from  Amos  onward  to  threaten  judgment  against  back- 
sliding Israel  and  Judah ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  had  been  their 
privilege  (and  they  delighted  to  exercise  it),  to  proclaim  the  com- 
passion of  Jehovah,  and  His  delight  in  showing  mercy  to  His  peni- 
tent children.  In  the  confusion  and  hopelessness  of  the  closing  years 
of  Judah's  independence,  the  message  of  Jer.  xviii.  7-10  was  emi- 
nently suitable,  and  well  fitted  to  produce  a  good  effect  on  such  of 
the  people  as  were  not  utterly  hard  of  heart.  According  to  ad- 
vanced critical  opinion  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  was  a  prophetic 
contemporary  of  Jeremiah.  His  mission  was  of  supreme  import- 
ance. No  prophet  had  been  raised  up  for  a  purpose  of  more  vital 
interest  to  the  Church.  Yet,  when  dealing  with  the  teaching  of 
the  order  to  which  he  belonged,  he  confined  his  message  to  the  speci- 
fying of  the  external  test  or  tests  by  which  the  true  prophet  was 
to  be  distinguished.  It  may  be  enough  to  simply  note  this  somewhat 
striking  contrast  between  the  so-called  prophetic  author  of  Deuter- 
onomy, writing  in  the  days  of  Josiah  or  Manasseh,  and  Jeremiah, 
about  whom  there  is  no  dispute.  Suppose  the  higher  critics  are 
right  in  their  view  that  these  two  prophets  appealed  to  Judah  at 
the  same  time.  The  one  is  utterly  unknown.  He  proposes — 
nay,  he  orders^  under  the  authority  of  Jehovah,  in  language  suitable 
to  Moses  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  a  revolution  in  religious  prac- 
tice. But  so  far  as  the  prophetic  ministry  is  concerned,  he  is 
entirely  out  of  line  with  the  prophets  from  Amos  downward.  The 
other  is  well  known.  In  the  form  as  well  as  the  substance  of  his 
prophetic  message,  he  is  in  completee  accordance  with  his  prophetic 
predecessors.  He  continues  the  spiritual  teaching  of.  the  previous 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years.  If  this  was  really 
the  state  of  things,  how  was  the  Church  in  Jerusalem  to  deal  with 
the  two  prophets,  and  their  ill-agreeing  messages?  Is  there  a  rea- 
i^onable  probability  that  she  had  to  deal  with  them,  or  to  decide 
between  them. 
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5.  Laws  Regarding  Slaves. 

Among  the  laws  peculiar  to  Deuteronomy  there  are  two  bearing 
on  slaves  (Deut.  xxi.  10-14,  xxiii.  16,  17  [E.  V.,  15,  16]).  The 
latter  prescription  would  suit  any  period.  A  slave  who  succeeded 
in  escaping  from  his  master  was  not  to  be  given  up  by  those  among 
whom  he  sought  refuge.  This  ordinance  furnishes  a  good  example 
of  the  himiane  character  of  the  Mosaic  legislation.  But  how  was 
it  to  help  Josiah's  reformation?  In  Jerusalem  about  620  B.C.  the 
prevailing  consideration  must  have  been  to  devise  means  to  save 
Jehovah's  chosen  city  from  capture,  and  His  people  from  being 
carried  away  as  slaves  by  the  Gentiles.  That  the  prescription  was 
suitable  to  the  Exodus  period,  when  the  thought  of  their  own  bond- 
age in  the  land  of  Egypt  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  Israelites, 
scarcely  needs  more  than  the  statement.  The  former  ordinance 
raises  a  very  interestmg  pomt  in  connection  with  the  late  date 
of  Deuteronomy.  The  conquest  of  other  nations  by  Israel  is 
contemplated.  A  female  captive,  taken  in  war,  is  supposed  to 
gain  the  affection  of  an  Israelite.  He  is  allowed  to  make  her  his 
wife  on  certain  conditions,  imder  certain  obligations  to  treat  her 
well.  The  nation  to  which  the  woman  belongs  must,  of  course, 
be  one  into  which  the  Israelites  are  free  to  marry.  Accordingly 
the  nations  of  Canaan  are  excluded.  The  language  is  distinct 
and  emphatic  on  that  point.  The  nations  of  Canaan  were  to  be 
destroyed.  No  covenant  was  to  be  made  with  them.  Any  friendly 
relationship  with  them  would  prove  a  snare  to  Israel  (cf.  Exod. 
xxiii.  23,  4;  xxxiv.  11-16).  On  the  question  of  marriage  the  author 
of  Deuteronomy  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  After  ordering  the 
destruction  of  the  nations,  as  in  Exodus,  he  adds:  "Neither  shalt 
thou  make  marriages  with  them;  thy  daughter  thou  shalt  not  give 
unto  his  son,  nor  his  daughter  shalt  thou  take  unto  thy  son.  For 
they  will  turn  away  thy  son  from  followmg  me,  that  they  may 
serve  other  gods;  so  will  the  anger  of  the  Lord  be  kindled  against 
you,  and  destroy  thee  suddenly''  (Deut.  vii.  3,  4).  It  is  one  of  the 
gravest  charges  against  Solomon  that  he  ignored  this  salutarj'' 
prescription  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  troubles  which 
culminated  in  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  {xnde  1  Kings  xi). 

In  view  of  the  charge  just  quoted  from  Deut.  vii,  it  is  impossible 
to  think  of  a  captive  of  any  of  the  Canaanitish  nations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ordinance  of  Deut.  xxi.  10-14.  Accordingly  this 
prophetic  author  (whose  main,  if  not  sole,  object  is  to  promote  a 
sfjmewhat  drastic  reformation  in  Judah  in  the  days  of  Josiah),  with 
a  view  to  the  success  of  his  purpose,  issues  an  ordinance  to  regulate 
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the  treatment  of  women  taken  captive  by  the  Jews  in  a  war  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Canaan.  The  question  springs  to  one's  lips,  "What 
foreign  nation  was  likely  to  be  invaded,  and  its  daughters  carried 
in  triumph  to  the  harems  of  the  gallant  warriors  of  Judah,  when 
Assyria  had  occupied  the  northern  kingdom  for  a  century,  and 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  so  soon  to  appear,  with  his  victorious  legions, 
at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem?''  The  vital  question  for  Judah  was: 
"  How  to  prevent  the  ladies  of  Jerusalem  from  filling  the  harems 
of  Nineveh  or  Babylon,  and  the  princes  of  the  royal  house  from 
serving  as  eunuchs  at  the  court  of  their  conquerors,  as  Isaiah  had 
predicted''  (Isa.  xxxix.  6f.)?  The  truth  is  that,  after  the  days  of 
David,  there  was  no  serious  attempt  at  foreign  mvasion,  through 
which  the  case  in  view  in  this  prescription  would  have  become  a 
practical  question.  And  this  prophet,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventh  century,  who  has  so  serious  a  mission  in  hand,  loads  his 
pages  with  an  ordinance  which  has  no  relation  to  the  state  of  things 
existing  in  Judah,  or  ever  likely  to  exist.  Is  that,  on  any  reason- 
able ground,  probable?  No  doubt  it  will  be  answered  that  the 
writer  must  have  regard  to  his  point  of  view.  If  he  is  a  true  prophet, 
whose  message  is  intended  to  save  Judah  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  the 
first  and  all-important  consideration  is  that  he  should  use  language 
and  arguments  which  obviously  and  directly  apply  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Jews  in  his  day.  The  ordinance  regulating  the  treat- 
ment of  women  taken  captive  in  a  foreign  war  can  have  no  appli- 
cation to  the  life  of  Judah  in  the  days  of  Josiah.  And  it  is  a  great 
deal  more  probable  that  the  law  was  actually  promulgated  at  the 
period  of  the  Exodus — the  date  which  Deuteronomy  professedly 
assigns  to  it — than  that  a  reforming  prophet  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventh  century  should  run  the  risk  of  interfering  with  the 
success  of  his  effort  by  the  issue  of  an  ordinance  which  had  no 
reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 

6.  Laws  Bearing  on  Family  Life. 

Several  laws  peculiar  to  Deuteronomy  refer  specially  to  family 
life:  (1)  The  ordinance  regarding  the  first-born  (xxi.  15-17);  (2) 
the  Levirate  law  (xxv.  5-10);  (3)  the  law  of  divorce  (xxiv.  1-4). 
The  first  of  these  arises  from  polygamy  which  was  permitted.  The 
case  contemplated  is  parallel  to  that  which  occurred  in  the  house- 
hold of  Jacob  (cf.  Gen.  xxix.  30-32;  xHx.  3).  Leah  was  despised 
and  Rachel  loved.  But  Leah's  first-bom  son,  Reuben,  was  the 
legitimate  heir  of  his  father  Jacob.  In  connection  with  this  law, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  Palestine  was  a  comparatively  small 
country.    The  territory  to  be  divided  was  limited.     If  the  families 
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were  to  continue  in  the  districts  assigned  to  the  fathers  at  the  settle- 
ment in  Canaan,  land  laws  of  a  somewhat  stringent  character  were 
required.  The  point  to  be  determined  at  present  is,  whether  it  is 
probable  that  this  prescription  was  first  issued  in  legal  form  a 
century  after  ten  of  the  tribes  had  been  dispossessed  of  their 
inheritance  by  the  Assyrians,  and  when  Judah  was  about  to  fall 
a  prey  to  the  power  of  Babylon.  What  practical  help  could  such 
a  law  render  to  Josiah's  reformation?  And  why  should  the  pro- 
phetic author  of  Deuteronomy,  with  so  sacred  a  work  on  hand,  buj-- 
den  his  message  to  Judah  with  a  prescription  which  had  no  rela- 
tion to  the  pressing  difficulties  of  the  situation,  and  was,  therefore, 
in  no  respect  fitted  to  further,  but  likely  to  frustrate,  the  author's 
purpose?  Says  Dr.  Driver : "  The  present  law  does  not  institute  the 
right  of  the  first-bom,  but  invests  with  its  sanction  an  established 
usage,  and  guards  it  against  arbitrary  curtailment"  {Com.  on 
DeiU.j  p.  247).  If  this  law  does  not  formally  institute  the  right  of 
the  first-bom,  what  law  does  institute  it?  Was  it  ever  legally 
instituted  unless  by  this  prescription  in  Deuteronomy?  This 
Deuteronomic  law,  it  seems,  sanctions  an  established  usage :  when 
was  the  usage  established?  There  is  the  case  of  Jacob  with  his 
Leah  and  Rachel.  The  case  of  Elkanah,  with  his  wives  Peninnah 
and  Hannah,  also  suggests  itself.  What  is  wanted  is  reasonable 
evidence  that  an  ancient  patriarchal  usage  came  to  be  established 
in  Israel — in  other  words,  became  part  of  the  common  practice  of 
the  people — but  did  not  obtain  legal  sanction  till  the  last  genera- 
tion of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  If  the  unlegalized  practice  was 
sufficient  throughout  the  history  of  the  northern  kingdom,  and  in 
Judah  till  the  days  of  Josiah,  what  was  it  that  occasioned  legal 
sanction  at  so  late  a  date?  Some  explanation  must  be  given.  A 
code  of  law  is  not  a  product  of  spontaneous  generation.  It  is  not 
by  mere  haphazard  that  an  important  law  finds  itself  placed  in  a 
code.  The  critical  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Deuteronomic 
code  is  that  the  book  in  which  it  is  found  was  prepared  with  a  view 
to  a  reformation  in  Judah  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century 
B.C.  The  only  serious  attempt  to  secure  such  a  result  was  that 
made  by  Josiah.  The  law  under  consideration  is  found  in  Deuter- 
onomy alono,  and,  on  the  critical  hypothesis,  should  be  such  as 
would  favor  J()siah\s  reformation.  But  the  historical  situation  in 
the  days  of  Josiah  suggests  no  proper  occasion  for  a  legal  prescrip- 
tion defining  tlu^  rights  of  the  first-born.  If,  in  the  interests  of  the 
chosen  people,  it  was  desirable  or  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
^egal  enactment  on  the  subject,  the  proper  time  was  when  the  tribes 
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of  Israel  were  settled,  or  about  to  Se  settled,  in  their  possessions  in 
Canaan — ^not  when  Assyria  had  already  for  a  century  occupied 
and  administered  the  affairs  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 
For  the  codification  of  this  prescription,  the  historical  conditions 
require  another  date  than  the  early  years  of  Josiah's  reign. 

The  Levirate  Marriage  Law. 

The  Levirate  law  appears  as  operative  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  It  is 
presupposed  in  the  Book  of  Ruth  (chap.  iv.  5,  lOff.).  David,  the 
national  hero,  the  ancestor  of  the  Messiah,  is  the  offspring  of  this 
marriage  custom.  Dr.  Driver's  explanation  of  the  form  of  this 
law  in  Deuteronomy  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  first-bom: 
''The  law  of  Deuteronomy  does  not  create  a  new  institution,  but 
merely  codifies  an  old  one"  {Deut.  Com.j  p.  281).  The  question  at 
once  arises,  "  If  the  institution  was  to  be  codified  at  all,  should  the 
codification  not  be  early  rather  than  late?"  The  effect  of  this  law 
is  to  secure  the  legitimacy  of  persons  born  imder  its  operation. 
In  view  of  the  descent  of  David  through  the  Moabitess,  Ruth,  it 
is  reasonable  to  ask,  "  Whether  the  reforming  party,  in  the  days  of 
Josiah,  would  be  likely  to  gain  the  young  king  and  the  court,  by 
giving  a  place  in  their  new  code  to  a  law  which  might  fairly  be 
interpreted  as  an  ex  post  facto  legitimation  of  the  reigning  family?" 
The  ultimate  object  of  the  law  is  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  any  of 
the  families  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  the  alienation  of  the  soil 
from  the  descendants  of  those  to  whom  it  was  first  assigned.  In  a 
comparatively  small  country  like  Palestme,  such  a  law  was  obvi- 
ously fitted  to  prove  of  high  value.  Is  it  a  reasonable  view  that 
a  prescription  of  such  importance  found  no  place  in  the  statutory 
code  of  the  land  till  a  century  after  Assyria  had  occupied  the 
territories  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  Judah  was  about  to  become  the 
prey  of  Babylon?  If  this  was  an  ancient  institution  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  which  had  found  a  place  in  the  common  practice,  but  not 
in  the  law-book  of  the  nation,  what  led  the  prophetic  author  of 
Deuteronomy  to  codify  it  in  a  book  through  which  a  drastic  refor- 
mation was  to  be  carried  out  for  the  saving  of  Judah  in  the  days 
of  Josiah?  Some  reason  must  be  given  for  the  late  codification. 
What  is  the  reason?  How  was  this  late  codification  to  help  Josiah's 
reformation?  The  historical  situation  suggests  no  probable  reason. 
The  only  explanation  is  the  Mosaic  point  of  view  arbitrarily 
assigned  to  the  author. 

The  Ordinance  Regulating  Divorce  (Deut.  xxiv.  1-4). 

In  the  Deuteronomic  prescription  divorce  is  assumed  as  well 
known  in  Israel.    The  use  made  of  the  law  by  Jeremiah  (chap.  iii. 
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Iff.)  presupposes  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  it  on  the  part  of 
those  addressed  by  the  prophet.  When  was  the  law  first  promul- 
gated? In  the  days  of  Josiah?  If  it  had  not  appeared  till  the 
post-exilic  period  of  Malachi,  the  life  of  the  Jewish  community 
would  have  supplied  an  occasion  for  the  prescription  of  such  an 
ordinance  as  is  contained  in  Deut.  xxiv.  1-4.  Divorce,  at  that 
time,  had  become  so  common  that  it  was  necessary  to  deal  sharply 
with  the  practice,  if  the  chosen  people  were  to  be  saved.  In  the 
days  of  Josiah  no  such  explanation  lies  to  hand.  And  between 
Josiah  and  Moses  it  is  not  easy  to  find  in  the  history  of  Israel  a 
suitable  occasion  for  the  origin  of  such  a  law.  Accordmg  to 
Malachi,  Jehovah  hates  divorce  (Mai.  ii.  16).  Our  Saviour  declares 
that  divorce  was  simply  permitted  to  the  Old  Testament  Church 
through  the  hardness  of  the  people's  hearts  (Matt.  xix.  8).  And 
taking  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  books  as  substantially 
trustworthy,  the  most  natural  date  for  the  Deuteronomic  prescrip- 
tion is  the  time  when  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  about  to  be  planted 
among  the  peoples  of  Canaan,  and  provision  had  to  be  made  for 
the  family  life  of  Jehovah's  people,  exposed  to  the  attractions  of  the 
sensuous  customs  of  the  Canaanites 

7.  Laws  Regulating  Punishment. 

The  eleven  (twelve,  if  the  central-sanctuary  prescription  is 
included)  laws  which  have  been  cursorily  examined  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  of  those  peculiar  to  Deuteronomy.  Belonging  to 
the  same  categorj%  there  are  other  fourteen  laws.  Space  does  not 
allow  any  detailed  reference  to  these.  Nor  is  this  necessary. 
Enough  has  been  written  to  make  plain  the  question  proposed  for 
answer  in  this  paper,  viz.,  "Whether  the  laws  which  are  found  in 
Deuteronomy  alone  were  fitted  or  likely  to  help  fonv^ard  Josiah's 
reformation?''  It  is  a  reasonable  view  that,  if  Deuteronomy  was 
used  as  the  chief  force  in  the  last  reformatorj'  movement  in  Judah 
l)efore  the  exile,  the  special  legislation  of  the  book  should  bear  a 
character  suitable  to  such  a  reforming  enterprise.  How  far  such  a 
character  may  be  reasonably  claimed  for  the  laws  already  exam- 
ined must  be  left  to  the  intelligence  and  good  sense  of  the  impreju- 
diced  reader  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 

With  regard  to  the  remaining  laws  peculiar  to  Deuteronomy, 
they  .can  be  little  more  than  mentioned.  Three  of  these  refer  to 
Tunishment.  And  it  may  be  noted  that  in  all  these  laws — as  in 
ithers  to  which  reference  has  been  made — the  language  is  condi- 
ikmal  in  form.  The  case  contemplated  in  each  law  is  regarded 
as  one  that  may  or  mayi[not  occur.    Would  such  language  be  likely 
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to  be  used  by  a  writer  in  the  days  of  Manasseh  or  Josiah,  in  the 
case  of  the  laws  just  mentioned?  The  first  law  is  that  of  hanging 
xind  the  disposal  of  the  body  of  the  person  hanged  (xxi.  22,  23). 
If  Gen.  xl.  22  is  historical,  the  Israelites  were  familiar  with  this 
punishment  in  Egypt.  According  to  Josh.  viii.  29,  x.  26,  27,  and 
2  Sam.  iv.  12,  they  inflicted  this  pimishment  from  the  beginning, 
and  throughout  their  national  history.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  an  ordinance  of  this  kind  was  first  heard  of  in  the  days  of 
Josiah,  or  that  the  codifying  of  such  a  prescription  was  likely  to 
aid  the  reformation  of  that  king?  At  that  late  date  in  the  history 
there  was  on  hand  something  much  more  serious  than  the  disposal 
of  the  dead  bodies  of  persons  who  had  been  hanged  for  their  crimes. 

The  second  punishment  is  that  prescribed  for  the  slandering  of 
a  newly  married  maiden  (xxii.  13-21).  The  case  supposed  is  that 
of  a  man  who  marries  a  maiden,  and  brings  a  charge  against  her 
that  she  was  not  a  maiden.  If  the  charge  was  false  the  man  was 
to  be  chastised,  to  pay  one  himdred  shekels  to  the  father  of  the 
falsely  accused  woman,  and  to  retain  her  as  his  wife;  if  the  charge 
was  made  good,  the  punishment,  in  accordance  with  Oriental  ideas, 
was  to  be  much  more  severe.  The  woman  was  to  be  stoned  to 
death  at  the  door  of  her  father's  house. 

Such  a  law  was  well  fitted  to  promote  the  purity  of  family  and 
social  life,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  an  earnest  attempt  at 
religious  reformation,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  people  who  were 
set  apart  to  be  B^Hp  *\1  to  Jehovah.  But  when  was  such  a  law 
hkely  to  be  prescribed  to  Israel?  In  the  days  of  Josiah,  with  a 
view  to  support  his  reformation,  when  the  calamities  which  had  to 
be  faced  would  almost  certainly  have  prevented  the  kind  of  mis- 
conduct dealt  with,  or  at  the  time  when  Israel  entered  Canaan, 
about  to  be  exposed  to  the  kind  of  sensuous  life  which  the  law 
condemns  ? 

The  third  punishment  is  that  of  flogging  (xxv.  1-3;  cf.  xxii.  18). 
If  any  pimishment  was  of  early  date,  surely  this  was.  The  Israel- 
ites were  familiar  with  the  bastinado  in  Egypt.  This  pimishment 
was  a  commonplace  in  the  experience  of  the  slaves  of  the  Pharaohs. 
Is  it  possible  that  it  was  first  heard  of  in  Israel  in  the  days  of  Josiah? 
Let  it  be  noted  that  no  crime  is  specified  for  which  this  punishment 
is  to  be  inflicted.  The  author  of  Deuteronomy,  an  inspired  prophet, 
issues  this  law  of  punishment  in  a  book  which  is  intended  to  save 
Judah  when  salvation  is  scarcely  possible,  and  he  does  not  hint 
at  the  kind  of  transgression  for  which  the  punishment  is  prescribed. 
Very  unlike  a  prophetic  message  of  such  a  date. 
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8.  Modesty  in  the  Sexes. 

Two  prescriptions  are  intended  to  promote  modesty  in  the  sexes 
^xxii.  5,  XXV.  11.  12).    The  former  has  been  found  necessary 
among  other  peoples  than  the  Semites.  The  latter  deals  with  a  case 
not  likely  to  occur  so  as  to  require  legislation  as  a  preventive^  save 
among  Oriental  peoples,  where  woman  was  regarded  as  little  else 
than  a  hoa«iehold  chattel  for  the  use  of  man.   If  the  author  of  Deu- 
teronomy wrote  his  book  in  the  days  of  Manasseh  or  Josiah — ^in  the 
interest  of  a  reformation  of  the  life  of  Judah — some  evidence  should 
be  produced  from  the  historical  records  of  the  period  to  show  that 
men  were  wont  to  masquerade   in   woman's  dress  Cor  women  in 
man's),  and  that  women  were  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame  as  to 
help  their  husbands  in  the  manner  suggested  in  chap.  xxv.  11,  12. 
Nor  is  that  all  that  may  fairly  be  asked.    Higher  critics  press  every 
point  that  appears  to  favor  their  theory.    And  it  is  only  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  critics  to  argue  that,  in  order  to  vindicate 
the  promulgation  of  the  laws  under  consideration,  in  the  days  of 
Josiah,  it  should  be  shown  that  the  indecent  practices  dealt  with 
were  so  common  as  to  constitute  a  danger  to  the  safety  of  the  State, 
and  to  create  a  need  for  special  legislation      On  the  face  of  the 
record,  these  ordinances  appear  to  claim  an  early  date.    In  chap. 
xxv.  11,  12,  the  verbs  are  conditional,  as  in  so  many  of  these  spe- 
cial Deuteronomic  laws,  and  the  teaching  of  the  book  is  thus  out 
of  line  with  that  of  the  prophets  from  the  eighth  century  down- 
ward.   'Oriental  nations  assign  to  woman  a  very  different  place  • 
from  that  which  she  occupies  among  Western  peoples.   The  Israel- 
ites whom  Moses  led  across  the  Red  Sea  had  been  brought  up  in 
Egypt,  and  the  morality  of  the  Eg}T)tians  may  be  inferred  from 
the  history  of   Joseph.    On  the  other  hand,  Israel  were  to  be 
B^np  *y  to  Jehovah.    They  were  to  keep  themselves  absolutely 
free  from  the  sensual  practices  of  the  tribes  in  the  midst  of  whom 
they  were  to  be  settled,  some  of  these  practices  having  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  worship  of  the  Canaanites  (cf.  the  D^B^lp  and 
riytf^'p).     If  prescriptions  intended  to  safeguard  the  piuity  of 
Israel  were  to  be  issued  at  all,  the  proper  time  was  the  beginning 
of  the  nation\s  history  among  the  sensual  tribes  of  Canaan,  not 
when  the  last  remnant  of  the  nation  was  about  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Babylonians.     The  practical  object  is  entirely  want- 
ing in  the  days  of  Josiah.    The  language  of  the  text  is  equally 
against  the  late  date. 

scellaneous  Laws, 
^main  nine  laws  which  can  scarcely  be  grouj)ed.    Some 
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refer  to  agriculture,  or  life  in  the  country:  (a)  The  landmark  is  not 
to  be  removed  (chap.  xix.  14;  cf.  chap,  xxvii.  17) ;  (6)  How  a  bird's 
nest  may  be  robbed  (chap.  xxii.  6,  7) ;  (c)  How  the  produce  of  a 
neighbor's  vineyard  or  field  may  be  taken  to  supply  need  (chap, 
xxiii.  25-6  [Heb.]  [E.V.,  24,  25]);  (d)  The  ox  not  to  be  muzzled 
when  he  treadeth  out  the  com  (chap.  xxv.  4) ;  (e)  The  tithe  of  the 
third  year  with  the  accompanying  form  of  thanksgiving  (chap.  xxvi. 
12-15).  The  four  laws  which  follow  cannot  be  attached  to  any 
group :  (a)  An  ordinance  regulating  military  service  (chap.  xx.  1-20; 
cf.  chap.  xxiv.  5);  (6)  Purification  for  murder  (chap.  xxi.  1-9;  cf. 
chap.  xix.  13);  (c)  Battlements  to  be  erected  for  the  safety  of 
those  who  may  be  on  the  roof  of  a  house  (chap.  xxii.  8);  (d) 
Individual  responsibility  (chap.  xxiv.  16). 

Of  most  of  these  laws  it  is  trite  to  observe  that  they  are  essen- 
tially archaic  in  character.  What  a  wonderful  man  this  must  have 
been  who  is  credited  with  the  production  of  Deuteronomy  in  the 
last  days  of  Manasseh,  or  the  early  years  of  Josiah!  He  writes 
imder  the  inspiration  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  (This  paper  is  intended 
to  apply  to  those  who  admit  inspiration.)  His  soul  bums  within 
him  to  save  Judah,  as  Amos  and  Hosea  longed  to  save  Israel.  Yet 
he  discourses  to  his  coimtrymen,  about  to  fall  imder  the  power  of 
Babylon,  in  the  cabnest  manner,  telling  them  how  they  may  rob 
birds'  nests;  what  they  may  take  of  their  neighbors'  crops  as  they 
walk  through  his  vineyards  or  fields;  how  the  patient  ox  is  to  be 
treated  as  he  threshes  out  the  grain;  how  a  man  enjoying  the 
evening  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  house  is  to  be  saved  from  accident 
or  possible  death,  if  he  should,  perchance,  lose  himself  in  an  astro- 
nomical speculation,  etc.! 

Ck)NCLU8I0N. 

Such  are  the  laws  which  are  foimd  in  Deuteronomy  alone.  If 
the  book  was  prepared  as  the  program  of  the  reforming  party  in 
the  days  of  Josiah,  the  laws  peculiar  to  it  should  be  reformatory  in 
character,  and  bear  a  distinct  reference  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  Jews  to  whom  the  book  was  addressed.  It  can  scarcely  be 
argued,  with  any  show  of  reason,  that  anything  distinctively  re- 
formatory attaches  to  many  of  these  laws.  In  the  case  of  such  as 
a  reformatory  character  may  be  claimed  for,  there  is  nothing  to 
connect  them  specifically  with  the  reformation  under  Josiah. 
A  suitable  occasion  must  be  found  for  the  appearance  of  these 
laws  in  the  statute-book  of  the  land.  No  such  occasion  is  supplied 
by  the  historical  circumstances  of  Judah  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
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seventh  century.  Many  of  these  laws  bear  on  their  face  the  proof 
of  their  archaic  character.  If  they  were  to  be  codified  at  all,  their 
natural  place  is  in  the  earliest  legislation.  That  a  book  intended 
to  quicken  the  conscience  of  the  Jews,  and  to  promote  a  sweeping 
reformation  of  religion,  toward  the  close  of  the  seventh  century, 
should  have  its  pages  loaded  with  prescriptions  as  to  bird-nesting 
and  other  matters  having  no  bearing  on  the  serious  state  of  affairs 
that  had  to  be  dealt  with,  creates  a  difficulty  as  perplexing  as  any 
involved  in  the  traditional  view.  It  may  be  said  that  the  intro- 
duction of  these  archaic  laws  serves  the  purpose  of  giving  an 
aspect  of  verisimilitude  to  the  narrative,  as  professing  to  belong 
to  the  period  of  the  Exodus,  and  shows  the  literary  skill  and 
capacity  of  the  author.  If  that  is  the  explanation,  the  inspiration 
and  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  are  involved,  and  not  merely  the 
literary  competence  and  ability  of  an  unknown  author  m  the  days 
of  Josiah. 

Aherdeerij  Scotland.  George  G.  Cameron. 


VII.       • 

SANCTIFYING  THE  PELAGIANS. 

If  it  only  could  be  done  realiter,  it  surely  would  be  worth  while. 
Pelagius'  own  perfection  seems  to  have  been  sadly  marred  by  insuffi- 
cient attention  to  exactitude  of  statement;  and  that  of  many  of  his 
followers  appears  to  be  the  result  of  an  inability  (certainly  not  confined 
to  Pelagians)  "to  notice"  (as  Hamack  puts  it)  "any  appreciable 
difiference  between  what  they  actually  do  and  what  they  ought  to  do." 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  sanctifying  of  the  Pelagians  that  has  been 
thrust  on  our  attention  has  always  been  merely  nominaliterj  ordinarily 
even  per  accidens.  It  is  not  wholly  imstudied,  to  be  sure,  when  the 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  D.  McConnell,  in  one  of  his  deliciously  wrong-headed  books, 
speaks  smilingly  of  "that  sweet  saint,  Pelagius."  The  reader  greets 
the  phrase  with  an  answering  smile  and  passes  on  with  no  desire  to 
deny  to  Dr.  McConnell  the  universal  right  of  creating  our  saints  in 
our  own  image.  But  we  know  it  is  only  Homer  noddmg  when  we 
read  in  Dr.  Hodgkin's  Italy  and  Her  Invaders  (Ed.  1,  Vol.  II,  p.  395) 
that  Avitus,  "the  forlorn  Bishop-Emperor,  fearful  for  his  life,  left 
Italy  by  stealth  to  repair  to  the  tomb  of  Saint  Julianus  of  Eclana." 
The  authority  is,  of  course,  Gregory  of  Tours;  and  Gregory  of  Tours, 
equally  of  course,  says  nothing  of  "Saint  Julianus  of  Eclana,"  but 
tells  us  instead  that  the  wretched  Avitus  "fled  with  rich  gifts  to  the 
Basilica  of  Saint  Julian,  martyr  of  Auvergne."  Still  equally  of  course, 
Mr.  Hodgkin  has  in  his  second  edition  corrected  his  mistake  and  now 
(Vol.  II,  p.  392)  tells  us  that  Avitus'  purpose  was  "  to  repair  to  the  tomb 
of  Julian  the  martyr,  an  Arvemian  saint."  So  far  as  Mr.  Hodgkin  is 
concerned,  therefore,  the  canonization  of  Julian  was  only  shortlived. 
Indeed,  even  in  his  first  edition  he  was  as  unkind  to  him  in  one  place 
as  he  was  overkind  in  another — taking  away  with  one  hand,  as  it 
were,  while  giving  with  the  other.  On  p.  247,  at  least,  he  tells  us 
that  Augustine  was  at  Hippo,  "busily  employed  adding  a  'Confutation 
of  the  Emperor  Julian'  to  the  vast  library  of  books  which  already 
owned  him  as  author,  when  the  news  came  of  the  Vandal  invasion." 
Of  course  this  also  has  been  corrected  in  the  second  edition — and  it 
must  be  admitted  with  some  vigor,  as  if  Dr.  Hodgkin  were  a  little  spite- 
ful against  the  man  who  had  led  him  into  such  confusion  with  his 
Julians.  We  now  read  that  the  great  Bishop  was  "adding  a  Confu- 
tation of  Julian  of  Eclana,  the  Pelagian  heretic."    In  the  interests  of 
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historical  accuracy  thus,  he  who  was  "Saint  Julianus"  of  the  first 
edition  has  reverted  in  the  second  into  just  "Julian  the  Pelagian 
heretic." 

Julian  did  not  have  to  wait  for  Dr.  Hodgkin's  temporary  slip  in  his 
behalf,  however,  to  receive  the  doubtful  honors  of  verbal  sanctification. 
If  there  were  not  many  historians  of  Dr.  Hodgkin's  quality,  there  were 
many  Pelagianizers  of  Dr:  McConnell's  quality  in  the  dark  ages;  and 
they  felt  an  equal  desire  with  his  to  honor  "their  own."  Nor  did  they 
lack  the  courage — if  courage  is  what  is  required — to  do  so,  each  in 
his  own  way.  One  instance  is  of  sufficient  inherent  interest  to  merit 
a  brief  account  of  it  here.  Readers  of  the  article  on  Julianus  of  Eclana 
in  Smith  and  Wace's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biographj  (III,  p.  472a) 
will  have  noticed  the  following  sentences  toward  the  end : 

"It  is  singular  however  that  Petrus  de  Natalibus  should  devote  a  chapter  of 
his  Cataloffus  Sanctorum  to  him,  under  the  title  of  De  Sando  Jxdiano  confessore 
(iii,  39).  It  is  clear  that  he  means  Julianus  of  Eclana,  as  he  quotes  what 
Gennadius  says  of  him,  and  refers  to  his  having  written  four  books  'adversus 
Augustinum  ejus  impugnatorem,'  whom  however  he  strangely  calls  an  'hsresi- 
archus.'  Petrus  also  says,  what  does  not  appear  elsewhere,  that  Julianus 
wrote  against  others,  as  well  as  against  Augustine." 

It  is  to  this  account  of  Julian  by  Petrus  de  Natalibus  that  we  wish 
to  direct  attention  for  a  moment. 

Petrus  de  Natalibus  (or  Petrus  Equilinus  as  he  is  sometimes  called) 
was  by  birth  a  Venetian,  who,  after  a  service  as  parish  priest  in  his 
native  city,  became,  in  1372,  the  twentieth  bishop  of  Equilia  or  Jesola. 
This  episcopal  town  owed  its  foundation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Oderzo 
and  Asolo  who,  fleeing  from  the  Huns,  were  glad  to  take  refuge  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Piave,  where  they  built  a  new  city  and  called  it  ^Equi- 
lium.  Ecclesiastically  it  belonged  not  to  Aquileia  but  to  Grado,  and 
received  its  first  bishop  in  876 :  it  was  absorbed  into  the  patriarchate 
of  Venice  in  1466,  soon  after  the  death  of  its  twenty-fourth  bishop. 
Its  site  is  now  marked  only  by  the  little  village  of  Jesoldistrutta  (or 
la  Cava  Zuccarina).  The  fame  of  its  great  bishop  Peter  rests  on 
two  works  in  which  he  raised  monuments  to  his  patriotism  with  re- 
spect at  once  to  Church  and  State — our  Catalogus  Sanctorumj  and  a 
corresponding  Catalogus  Venetorum  senatorum  et  gestorum  eorum, 
printed  at  Vicenza  in  1493.* 

Our  Catalogus  Sanctorum  also  apparently  was  first  printed  at  Vi- 
cenza in  1493,  from  the  press  of  Henry  of  Santorso.  It  was  a  folio 
of  332  leaves.     Its  title-page  reads  as  follows : 

Omnipotenti  Deo :  ImmacvlatsD  Sem-  |  Per  Virgini  Mariae : 
Vniver-  •  Saeqve  Caelesti  Cvriae  |  Splendori :  Et  Anima-  |  Bvs 
Nostris  Vti-  I  Litati.  ||  Catalogvs  Sanctorvm  et  Ge-  |Storvm 

♦  A  brief  accoimt  of  Petrus  may  be  read  conveniently  in  Zedler's  Universal- 
Lexican,  sub.  voc,  "Natalibus":  a  literature  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  article. 
See  also  art.  "lesolo,"  in  tlic  same  work. 
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EoRVM    Ex   Diversis  Vo- 1  Lvminibvs    Collectvs    Editvs   A  | 
Reverendissimo  In  Christo  Pa-  |  Tre  Domino  Petro  De  Natali- 
I  Bvs  De  Venetiis  Dei  Gratia  Epi-  |  Scopo  Eqvilino.  ||  Antonii 
Verli  Vicentini  ad  lectorem  endecasyllabon. 

On  the  back  of  folio  326  stands  the  following: 

Catalogi  sanctorum  per  reverendissimum  |  dominum  petrum 
de  natalibus  uenetum  |  episcopum  equilinum  editi  opus  finit: 
Vi-  I  centiae  |  per  Henricum  de  sancto  ursiu  li-  |  brarium  solerti 
cura  impressum :  Augusti-  |  no  Barbadico  inclyto  uenetiariun 
Duce.  I  Anno  salutis.  M.CCCC.LXXXXIII.  pri-  |  die  idus  de- 
cembris.  Lavs  Deo.  !  [Register.  Printer's  mark  with  initials 
R.V.]. 

There  followed  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  very  numerous  editions, 
as,  e.g.,  Lyons,  1500;  Nuremberg,  1501 ;  Strassburg,  1503;  Venice,  1506; 
Strassburg,  1513, 1514;  Venice,  1516,  and  so  on.  Before  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  this  century  even  a  French  translation  had  appeared  in 
two  folio  volumes,  the  title  of  which  is  given  by  Graesse  as  follows: 
"Le  grand  cathalogue  des  sainctz  et  sainctes  nouvellement  translate 
de  latin  (du  Pierre  des  Natalies)  en  francoys  (par  Guy  Breslay).  Paris : 
Galliot  du  Pr6  (1523-1524)."  The  book  seems  indeed  ahnost  to  have 
vied  in  popularity  with  the  Legenda  Aurea  itself,  and  it  appears  to 
have  shared  with  that  book  the  fate  of  popular  compilations  and  to 
have  been  much  corrupted  in  its  several  reproductions  by  large  addi- 
tions to  its  original  text.* 

We  have  not  ourselves  been  able  to  see  a  copy  of  the  book.  But  the 
editions  of  1506  and  1513  have  been  kindly  examined  for  us  at  Berlin 
by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Loetscher,  B.D.,  from  whose  description  we  are 
able  to  communicate  the  following  facts.  There  are  no  less  than  twenty- 
three  Juliani  enumerated  in  the  catalogue.  Ten  of  these,  however, 
are  merely  listed  in  the  calendar  of  saints,  their  names  and  festal  days 
alone  being  given.  Seven  chapters  of  the  third  book  are  headed 
"De  sancto  Juliano  "  and  of  these  three  receive  the  adjunct  '*con- 
fessore."  Of  these,  chapter  38  (not  39,  as  Smith  and  Wace  say, 
though,  of  course,  the  numeration  may  differ  in  different  editions) 
treats  of  Julian  of  Eclana.  This  chapter  is  verbatim  identical  in  the 
two  editions  examined,  and  nuis  as  follows: 

"There  was  another  Julian  the  Confessor:  concerning  whom  Gennadius,  in  his 
work  On  lUusirious  Men,  says  that  he  was  of  a  vigorous  character  and  eloquent; 

*  An  account  of  the  editions  may  be  found  in  the  ordinary  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  such  matters,  Hain,  Graesse,  Brunet,  Ebert,  and  especially  Freytag: 
Nachrichten  von  seltenen  Biichem,  T.  I,  p.  178.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  first  edition 
in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge,  England.  We  have  copied  the  details 
of  the  title-page,  etc.,  however,  from  Vo3mich*s  Third  Ldst  of  Books,  London, 
1901,  p.  425. 
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learned  in  the  Di\ine  Scriptures;  proficient  in  Greek  and  Latin  and  famous  among 
the  doctors  of  the  C*hurch.  He  wrote  four  books  against  Augustine,  his  opponent, 
and  again  eight  books  against  other  heresiarchs.  There  is  extant  also  a  quite 
remarkable  book  of  disputation  between  the  two  defending  each  his  own  side. 
He  was  exceedingly  liberal  in  alms-giving.  He  died,  however,  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Valentinian,  the  son  of  Constantius." 

A  glance  is  sufficient  to  show  the  accuracy  of  the  account  given  by 
Smith  and  Wace  of  Peter's  treatment  of  the  subject,  except  that  one 
would  scarcely  infer  from  that  account  that  Peter  depends  wholly 
on  Gennadius  for  his  facts,  and  only  bunglingly  departs  from  him  in 
order  to  Pelagianize  the  statement.  This,  however,  is  true,  and  it  is 
to  illustrate  this  that  we  have  adverted  to  the  matter  at  all. 

Gennadias,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  himself  of  semi-Pelagian 
proclivities.  This  is  quite  apparent  from  the  eulogistic  tone  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  semi-Pelagian  leaders  {e.g.,  Cassian  and  Faustus)  and 
not  less  from  the  perfunctory  manner  in  which  he  deals  \iith  the  Augus- 
tinian  leaders  {e.g.,  Prosper),  and  even  Augustine  himself,  and  the 
even  inimical  coloring  of  his  chapters  treating  of  them.  Of  the  one 
class  of  writers  he  speaks  with  unconcealed  admiration;  of  the  other 
with  scarcely  concealed  dislike.  Gennadius'  book,  it  must  be  further 
remember^,  was  propagated  by  Pelagianizing  hands,  and  in  its  pas- 
sage down  the  years  gathered  much  Pelagianizing  detritus.  Most 
of  the  relevant  chapters  have  suffered  more  or  less  from  this  cause: 
the  chapter  on  Augustine  perhaps  most  of  all.  The  editors  in  their 
critical  digests  communicate  from  the  MSS.  a  number  of  these  additions, 
and  thus  enable  us  to  note  their  character  and  estimate  their  tendency. 
We  shall  set  do\ni  the  chapter  on  Augustine  as  it  is  edited  by  Dr. 
Richardson  and  the  same  chapter  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
read  by  those  dependent  only  on  the  worser  MSS.*  From  this  the 
reader  may  judge  how  the  work  of  Gennadius  may  have  been  current, 
say,  in  the  fourteenth  ccntur\\ 

Gennadius  as  Presumably  Written.  Gennadius  as  Presumably  Read. 
Augustine,  of  Africa,  bishop  of  Hip-  •  Augustine,  of  Africa,  bishop  of  Hip- 
poregensis,  a  man  rcnoi^Tied  through-  I  poregensis,  a  man  renowned  through- 
out the  world  for  learning  both  sacred  ;  out  the  world  for  learning  both  sacred 
and  secular,  unblemished  in  the  faith,  |  and  secular,  unblemished  in  the  faith, 
pure  in  life,  wrote  works  so  many  that  |  pure  in  life,  wrote  works  so  many  that 
they  cannot  all  be  gathered.  For  who  i  they  cannot  all  be  gathered.  For  who 
is  there  that  can  boast  himself  of  hav-  is  there  that  can  boast  himself  of  hav- 
ing all  his  works,  or  who  reads  with  .  ing  all  his  works,  or  who  reads  with  such 
such  diligence  as  to  read  all  he  has  diligence  as  to  read  all  he  has  written? 
WTitten?  As  an  old  man  even,  he  pub-  i  Wherefore,  on  account  of  his  much 
lislied  fifteen  books  On  the  Trinity  \  speaking,  Solomon's  saying  came  true, 
which  lie  liad  begun  as  a  young  man.  that  *In  the  multitude  of  words  there 
In  whicli,  as  Scripture  says,  brought  waiiteth  not  sin.'  As  an  old  man  even, 
into   the   chamber   of   the   King   and      he  published  fifteen  books  On  ^A€rrtn% 


♦  What  we  give  as  the  text  as  presumably  read,  actually  occurs  in  a  North 
Italian  (Bobbio)  MS.  of  tlie  ninth  century. 
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adorned  with  the  manifold  garment  of 
the  wisdom  of  God,  he  exhibited  a 
Church  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle  or 
any  such  thing.  In  his  work  On  the 
Incamatwn  of  the  Lord  also  he  mani- 
fested a  peculiar  piety.  On  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  he  wrote  with  equal 
sincerity,  and  left  it  to  the  less  able  to 
raise  doubts  respecting  abortions. 


which  he  had  begun  as  a  young  man. 
In  which,  as  Scripture  says,  brought 
into  the  chamber  of  the  King  and 
adorned  with  the  manifold  garment  of 
the  wisdom  of  God,  he  exhibited  a 
Church  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle  or 
any  such  thing.  In  his  work  On  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Lord  also  he  mani- 
fested a  peculiar  piety.  On  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  he  wrote  with  equal 
sincerity,  and  left  it  to  the  less  able 
to  raise  doubts  respecting  abortions. 
His  error,  however,  contracted,  as  I 
have  said,  from  too  much  speaking, 
though  exaggerated  by  the  violence  of 

:  enemies,  did  not  yet  raise  a  question 

I  of  heresy. 

The  animus  against  Augustine,  and  much  more  against  Augustinian- 
ism,  already  apparent  in  Gennadius  himself,  may  have  thus  been  much 
increased  in  the  text  as  it  came  to  Peter. 

Nevertheless  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  MSS.  as  reported  by  the 
editors,  do  not  seem  to  preserve  any  substantial  variations  in  the  text 
of  chapter  45  [46],  which  deals  with  Julian.  In  the  recension  given  by 
Fabricius  (at  least  as  reported  in  Migne,  CPL,  Vol.  48,  p.  1083),  and  that 
given  by  Richardson,  we  have  precisely  the  same  text.  Though  the 
possibility  lies  open,  therefore,  that  Peter,  at  this  point, substantially  re- 
peated the  Gennadius  he  had,  in  an  already  Pelagianized  text,  it  seems 
more  likely  that  he  is  himself  responsible  for  its  Pelagianization.*  It 
is  a  matter  that  must  be  left  for  special  students  of  the  textual  history 
of  Gennadius  to  determine.  In  any  event,  the  recension  of  Gennadius 
given  by  Peter  marks  the  extremity  of  its  Pelagianizing.  In  Gten- 
nadius,  Pelagius  is  a  heresiarch,  once  for  all  branded  by  the  Church 
a  heretic;   and   Julian  also,  though  admirable  in  character,  taught 

♦  Of  course,  before  stress  is  laid  on  the  "himself,"  not  only  the  MS.  but  also 
the  literary  transmission  of  Gennadius'  account  of  Julian  should  be  thoroughly 
investigated.  It  does  not  look,  however,  as  if  Petrus  had  predecessors  in  this 
special  piece  of  Pelagianizing.  Honorius,  for  example,  retains  the  characterization 
of  Julian  as  a  heretic,  and  Jacobus  a  Voragine,  on  whom  Petrus  leans  heavily  in 
his  accounts  of  other  Julians,  does  not  treat  this  Julian  at  all.  The  chapter  in 
Voragine  De  sancto  Juliano  (Graesse,  ed.  3,  pp.  140-145)  enumerates  five  Julians: 
(1)  Julianus  Cenomanensis  episcopus,  identified  with  Simon  the  leper:  he  is 
treated  by  Peter,  III,  xxxv.  (2)  Julian  the  Martyr  of  Auvergne:  Ke  is  not 
treated  by  Peter,  at  least  in  this  Third  Book  (see  Smith  and  Wace,  No.  94). 
(3)  Julian,  the  brotlier  of  Julius:  he  is  treated  by  Peter,  III,  xxxvi  (see  Smith  and 
Wace,  No.  71  i).  (4)  The  Julian  who  unwittingly  slew  his  parents:  he  is  treated 
by  Peter,  III,  cxvi.  (5)  Julian  the  apostate:  "non  quidem  sanctus  sed  scelera- 
tissimus,"  says  Voragine.  The  other  Julians  whose  biographies  are  given  by 
Petrus  in  his  Third  Book,  are:  (1)  Chap,  xxxvii,  '' Julianus  eremita  cognomento 
Sabba"  (see  Smith  and  Wace,  No.  105).  (2)  Chap,  cliii,  the  Julian  who  with 
his  minister,  Eanius,  was  martyred  at  Alexandria.  (3)  Chap,  clxxxv,  a  Julian 
who  was  one  of  forty  martyrs  in  lesser  Armenia. 
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heresy  *  Even  to  the  Pelagianizing  glossators  of  Gennadius,  Augus- 
tine, though  a  wearisome  chatterer  who,  by  reason  of  his  much  speak- 
ing, fell  into  error,  yet  fairiy  escaped  heresy.  To  Peter,  Augustine 
has  become  the  heresiarch  and  Julian  the  saint.  How  much  of  this 
is  mere  blundering;  how  much  of  it  traditional  error;  how  much  of  it 
conscious  polemics  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  We  set  down  the  Latin  texts 
of  Gennadius  and  Petrus  side  by  side  that  their  relation  to  one  another 
may  be  made  clear. 

Gennadius  [ed.  Richardson].  j       Peter  op  Nat.  [edd.  1506,  1513]. 

lulianus  episcopus,  vir  acer  ingenio,  |  lulianus  alius  confessor  fuit:  de  quo 
in  Divinis  Scrip turis  doctus,  Grsca  et  ait  Gennadius  de  viris  illustribus:  quod 
Latina  lingua  scholasticus,  prius  ergo  '  acer  ingenio  et  facundia  extitit:  divinis 
quam  impietatem  Pelagii  in  se  aperiret  |  scripturis  doctus  :  grseca  et  latina 
clams    in    doctoribus    ecclesise    fuit.  |  lingua  scholasticus  et    inter  doctores 


Postea  vero,  hseresim  Pelagii  defendere 
nisus,  scripsit  Adversum  Atigtiatinutnf 
impugnatorcm  illius,  libros  quattuor 
et  iterum  libros  octo.  Est  et  liber 
altercationis  amborum  partes  suas 
defendentium.  Hie  lulianus  eleemo- 
synis  tempore  f amis  et  angustise  indi- 
gentibus  prorogatis  multos  misera- 
tionis  specie  nobilium  prsecipueque 
religiosorum  inliciens  hseresi  suse  socia- 
vit.  Moritur  Valentiniano,  Constantii 
filio,  imperante. 


ecclesie  clarus. 

Hie  scripsit  adversus  Augustinum 
eius  impugnatorem  libros  quattuor 
et  iterum  adversus  alios  heredarchas 
libros  viii.  Extat  et  liber  altercationis 
amborum  partes  suas  defendentium 
satis  conspicuus.  Hie  fuit  in  eleemo- 
synis  liberalissimus. 

Moritur  autem  Valentiniani  impera- 
toris  Constantii  filii  tempore. 


The  principle  of  the  alteration  seems  to  be  primarily  to  strike  out  all 
reference  to  Julian's  implication  in  heresy.  In  the  attempt  to  do  so 
the  text  is  thrown  into  some  confusion.  The  sentence  that  declares 
Augustine  to  have  been  "his  opponent"  is  eked  out  by  a  clause  de- 
claring that  Julian's  eight  books  were  wTitten  "against  other  heresi- 
archs''  than  Augustine;  and  this  leaves  the  reference  of  "amborum'' 
in  the  next  clause  hanging  in  the  air.  The  grossness  of  all 
this  blundering  cannot,  however,  conceal  the  deliberateness  of  the 
Pclagianization  of  the  text. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

♦  The  Semi-Pelagians,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  their  own  compelling 
reasons  for  separating  themselves  sharply  from  the  Pelagians,  and  spoke  of 
them  always  witli  strong  reprobation.  Thus  to  Vincent,  of  Lerins,  Pelagius  is 
"that  profane  Pelagius/*  and  Coelestius  "his  monstrous  disciple,"  and  Julian 
figures  as  one  of  those  individualists  who  separated  himself  from  the  common 
faith  of  Cliristians  and  so  fell  under  the  Apostle's  curse  (Common.,  chaps,  xxiv 
and  xxvii).  Cf.  also  John  Cassian,  Inst.,  XII,  x\iii,  De  Incarn.,  I,  iii,  et  seq.,  V, 
i  et  Hcq.,  VI,  xiv,  vii,  xxi. 
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I.— PHILOSOPHICAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Varieties  of  Belioious  Experience.  A  Stody  in  Homan 
Nature.  Being  the  Giflord  Lectures  on  Natural  Beligion  at  Edinburgh 
in  1901-1902.  By  William  James,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Harvard  University.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1902.  8vo, 
pp.  xii,  534. 

The  poiot  of  view  of  these  lectures  lends  them  an  interest  that  is  unique. 
They  undertake  a  psychological  interpretation  of  religion.  The  lecturer  is 
an  eminent  empirical  psychologist,  and  no  man  is  more  competent  to  do  this 
work  than  is  the  versatile  and  accomplished  Harvard  professor. 

His  method  is  purely  inductive.  He  gathers  concrete  facts  from  a  wide 
range  of  literature  on  the  subject  and  then  infers  general  principles.  The 
task  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  one.  Of  course,  it  contemplates  religion  only 
as  personal  experience.  The  field  of  facts  is  inimitably  vast  and  varied, 
while  the  specimens  which  can  be  gleaned  are  necessarily  few  in  comparison 
and,  ipso  facto,  exceptional.  Most  men  shrink  from  making  an  expoU  of 
their  personal  religious  experiences.  When  Prof.  Starbuck,  In  collecting 
data  for  his  Psychology  of  Beligion^  interviewed  by  correspondence  hundreds 
of  people,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  as  a  rule  the  normal  religionists  con- 
signed his  questions  to  the  waste  basket,  while  it  was  the  abnormals  who 
proceeded  to  introspect  and  analyze  and  report. 

It  is  not  without  truth  that  Prof.  James  says,  ^'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  a  religious  life,  exclusively  pursued,  does  tend  to  make 
the  person  exceptional  and  eccentric  "  (p.  6) ;  and  he  seems  to  lean  toward 
the  view  that  religion,  at  any  rate  as  he  finds  It  in  his  field  of  literature,  is  in 
great  degree  pathological.  He  insists  that  the  ^'  neurological  type  "  of  the 
person  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  value  of  his  religion.  Saint  Teresa 
may  have  had  ^^  the  nervous  system  of  the  placidest  cow  "  or  she  may  have 
been  highly  *'  hysterical  and  off  her  balance,"  but  the  trial  of  her  theology 
must  be  by  other  criteria  altogether.  We  believe  that  it  is  for  the  most  part 
only  extremely  pronounced  cases  that  open  themselves  out  to  such  inquiry ; 
indeed,  a  normal  subject  would  become  abnormal  just  in  so  far  as  he  turns 
aside  from  the  spontaneous  activities  of  the  religious  life  to  take  note  of  their 
sources  and  moods  and  caprices. 

The  real  task  of  the  lecturer  was  that  of  description,  pure  and  simple,  and 
we  incline  to  believe  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  confined  him- 
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self  to  it.  Psychology  is  nothing  if  not  a  descriptive  science,  and  the  lecturer 
transcended  his  province  when  he  proceeded  io  judge  the  value  of  religion. 
His  own  distinction  between  ^'  existential  judgments  '*  and  ^^  spiritual  judg- 
ments "—that  is,  propositions  of  fact  and  propositions  of  value — opens  up  the 
work  of  psychology  and  it  belongs  exclusively  to  the  former.  A.n  expert  in 
psychology  may  be  an  amateur  in  philosophy,  and  the  value  of  these  lectures 
grows  out  of  the  fact  that  Prof.  James  is  a  master  of  psychological  science. 
Psychology  may  give  its  interpretation  of  religious  experience,  but  not  a 
valuation ;  or,  at  best,  if  it  attempt  the  latter,  it  will  be  a  very  different  sort 
of  valuation— following  strictly  psychological  lines^from  that  which  we  find 
in  the  last  part  of  these  lectures. 

The  lectures  deal  with  states  of  mind.  The  religious  state  of  mind  does 
not  presuppose  the  divine,  but  only  something  which  is  considered  as  divine. 
If  there  is  no  God,  the  religious  attitude  must  have  a  substitute  for  God. 
All  religions  have  their  saints,  and  for  psychology  saintliness  is  essentially 
the  same  under  all  cults  and  creeds.  The  Christian  reader  is  interested  in 
learning  how  psychology  interprets  the  Christian  experience.  He  brings 
with  him,  to  be  sure,  his  belief  that  the  Supernatural,  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  effi- 
cient in  the  initiation  and  in  the  up-l^eep  of  that  experience;  and  he  is  curious 
to  see  what  descriptive  psychology  will  do  with  this  cardinal  fact  of  his  expe- 
rience, this  central  truth  of  his  faith. 

Prof.  James  says  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  regeneration :  from 
religion  to  incredulity—^'  counter-conversion  "—as  well  as  from  unbelief  to 
faith.  '*  In  all  these  instances  we  have  precisely  the  same  psychological 
form  of  event— a  firmness,  stability  and  equilibrium  succeeding  a  period  of 
storm  and  stress  and  inconsistency"  (p.  176).  Religious  conversion  is  a 
iwocess  by  which  a  hitherto  divided  self  becomes  unified  and  happy  by  virtue 
of  its  firmer  grasp  upon  religious  realities.  Regeneration  is  a  transmigration 
of  the  habitual  centre  of  personal  energy,  and  violent  emotional  occasions 
are  most  potent  in  precipitating  such  a  change. 

In  interpreting  conversion,  psychology  makes  large  use  of  the ''  Subliminal 
Self."  Prof.  James  thinks  the  discovery  of  this,  made  in  1886,  is  the  most 
important  step  forward  in  the  science  of  psychology.  We  may  let  him 
describe  it  in  his  own  words : 

''  If  the  word '  subliminal '  is  offensive  to  any  of  you,  as  smelling  too  much 
of  psychical  research  or  other  aberrations,  call  it  by  any  other  name  you 
please  to  distinguish  it  from  the  level  of  full  sunlit  consciousness.  Call  this 
latter  the  A-region  of  personality,  if  you  care  to,  and  call  the  other  the 
B-region.  The  B-region,  then,  is  obviously  the  larger  part  of  each  of  us ;  for 
it  is  the  abode  of  everything  that  is  latent  and  the  reservoir  of  everything 
that  passes  unrecorded  or  unobserved.  It  contains,  for  example,  such 
things  as  all  our  momentarily  inactive  memories,  and  it  harbors  the  springs 
of  all  our  obscurely  motived  passions,  impulses,  likes,  dislikes  and  prejudices. 
Our  intuitions,  hypotheses,  superstitions,  persuasions,  convictions  and  in 
general  all  our  non-rational  operations,  come  from  it.  It  is  the  source  of  our 
dreams,  and  apparently  they  may  return  to  it ;  ....  it  is  also  the  fountain- 
head  of  much  that  feeds  our  religion.  In  persons  deep  in  religious  life,  as  we 
have  now  abundantly  seen— and  this  is  my  conclusion— the  door  into  this 
region  seems  unusually  wide  open ;  at  any  rate,  experiences  making  their 
entrance  through  that  door  have  had  emphatic  influence  in  shaping  religious 
history  "  (pp.  483,  4). 

Incursions  into  the  ordinary  tract>aof  consciousness  are  often  made  from 
this  ultra-marginal  region,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why  they  come  or 
how.  We  call  them  unaccountable  impulses,  obsessive  ideas,  hallucinations 
of  sight  or  sound.    These  '^  up-rushes  "  from  the  subliminal  self— subliminal 
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incubations,  subconscious  cerebrations  or  whatever  we  may  call  them— are 
grouped  together,  in  the  slang  of  the  psychologists,  under  the  general  name 
of  ^^  automatisms."  Psychology  traces  regeneration  back  to  automatisms, 
although  Prof.  James  admits  that  he  has  found  ''  occasional  bursts  into  con- 
sciousness,  of  results  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  demonstrate  any  prolonged 
subconscious  incubation  "  (p.  236,  footnote) .  But  the  lecturer  comes  straight 
to  the  point  of  interest  in  this  fashion :  '*  But  if  you,  being  orthodox  ChrlM- 
tians,  asl£  me  as  a  psychologist  whether  the  reference  of  a  phenomenon  to  a 
subliminal  self  does  not  exclude  the  notion  of  the  direct  presence  of  the 
Deity  altogether,  I  have  to  say  frankly  that  as  a  psychologist  I  do  not  see 
why  it  necessarily  should  "  (p.  242).  That  is  to  say,  translated  back  into  the 
language  of  theology,  the  subliminal  self  is  just  the  self  still,  and  the  renew- 
ing work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  done  there. 

Science  aimits  that  it  is  impotent  to  reduce  the  ultimate  mystery  of  the 
New  Birth  or  of  the  Higher  Life  to  its  own  cold  categories.  Psychology 
does  its  best  and  concludes  that  the  Divine  Psychologist  spoke  a  finality 
when  He  said,  ^^  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth  and  thou  hearest  the 
sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  nor  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is 
every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit."  Science  may  describe  the  phenomena, 
but  the  secret  source  eludes  its  sharpest  vision. 

^^  If  the  grace  of  God  miraculously  operates,  it  probably  operates  through 
the  subliminal  door,  then.  But  just  hcno  anything  operates  in  this  region  is 
still  unexplained,  and  we  shall  do  well  to  say  goodbye  to  the  process  of 
transformation  altogether— leaving  it,  if  you  like,  a  good  deal  of  a  physco- 
logical  or  theological  mystery— and  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  fruits  of  the 
religious  condition,  no  matter  in  what  way  they  have  been  produced  "  (p. 
270,  italics  his).  The  forms  and  phenomena  of  the  religious  life,  then,  have 
only  a  psychological  interest,  not  a  spiritual  significance.  The  hour  of  quick- 
ening, ''  the  day  of  His  power,"  no  man  can  predict.  This  is  not  now 
theology,  but  psychology.  ''  Neither  an  outside  observer  nor  the  subject  who 
undergoes  the  process  can  explain  fully  how  particular  experiences  are  able 
to  change  one^s  centre  of  energy  so  decisively,  or  why  they  so  often  have  to 
bide  their  hour  to  do  so.  We  have  a  thought  or  we  perform  an  act 
repeatedly,  but  on  a  certain  day  the  real  meaning  of  the  thought  peals 
through  us  for  the  first  time,  or  the  act  has  suddenly  turned  into  a  moral 
impossibility  "  (pp.  196, 7). 

Whether  this  critical  automatism  is  self-initiated  or  is  produced  by  a 
power  other  than  the  human  self  depends,  of  course,  upon  what  is  the  rela- 
tion of  the  human  self  to  the  Divine.  This  is  metaphysics,  and  Prof.  James 
hates  metaphysics  as  cordially  as  he  loves  psychology.  He  tells  us  that 
religious  experience  has  its  roots  in  mystical  states  of  consciousness,  and  that 
in  these  states  we  become  one  with  the  Absolute  and  are  aware  of  that  one- 
ness. 

^'  In  Hinduism,  in  Neoplatonism,  in  Sufism,  in  Christian  Mysticism,  in 
Whitmanism,  we  find  this  same  recurring  note.  So  that  there  is  about  mys- 
tical utterances  an  eternal  unanimity  which  ought  to  make  a  critic  stop  and 
think,  and  which  brings  it  about  that  the  mystical  classics  have,  as  has  been 
siiid,  neither  birthday  nor  native  land  "  (p.  419). 

The  individual  identifies  the  higher  part  of  himself  with  a  More  of  the 
same  quality,  with  which  it  is  *'  conterminous  and  continuous"  and  which 
he  can  ''  in  a  fashion  get  on  board  of  and  save  himself  when  all  his  lower 
being  has  gone  to  pieces  in  the  wreck."  Prof.  James  finds  it  hard  to  say 
much  for  Mysticism  without  falling  into  the  speech  of  pantheism,  but  he 
classifies  himself  rather  as  a  pluralist;  however,  as  he  does  not  take  himself 
SO 
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very  seriously  in  discussing  metaphysics,  we  shall,  doubtless,  be  wise  to  avoid 
doing  so  too. 

These  lectures  have  rendered  no  mean  service  to  Christian  apologetics— 
which,  by  the  way,  he  regards  as  in  a  sorry  case— in  this,  namely,  that  empiri- 
cal psychology  has  no  word  to  utter  which  is  not  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
New  Testament  doctrine  concerning  regeneration  and  the  life  of  grace.  It 
may  coin  learned  words,  but  they  only  label  its  ignorance.  It  may  talk 
wisely  of  '*  automatisms ''  and  '^  photisms  "  and  ^^  unconscious  incubations," 
but  to  find  a  name  for  a  mystery  is  not  to  resolve  it :  the  mystery  is  still  there. 

Prof.  James  is  in  danger  of  quitting  his  science  and  essaying  metaphysics. 
His  *^  pragmatism  "  U  as  heavily  loaded  with  presuppositions  as  Ls  deliberate 
Empiricism,  which  is  too  often  only  veneered  Agnosticism.  His  argument 
for  the  substitution  of  the  ''  Science  of  Religion  "  for  Systematic  Theology 
ii  the  speech  that  bewrays  him.  His  assumed  distinction  between  the  meta- 
physicaU  and  the  moral  attributes  of  God  shows  that  a  master  in  psychology 
may  be  as  a  banner  in  philosophy.  He  reduces  the  intellectual  content  of 
religion  to  two  elements,  namely,  an  uneasiness  and  its  solution ;  and  whUe 
we  have  no  quarrel  with  this  reduction,  yet  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  why, 
approached  from  the  standpoint  of  the  psychologist,  it  should  be  styled  dis- 
tinctively *^  intellectual. ''  However,  we  find  here  the  soteriological  elements 
of  Evangelical  ChrisliaDity  :  Sin  and  Salvation. 

These  lectures  are  valuable  if  they  are  taken  for  what  they  are,  merely  a 
psychological  study.  They  show  off  at  its  best  the  charm  of  Prof.  James* 
exceptionally  brilliant  thought  and  style.  It  is  hard  to  be  both  brilliant  and 
accurate ;  and  when  one  is  able  to  be  the  former,  he  may  be  tempted  to  sacri- 
fice the  latter.  It  would  be  easy  to  quote  scintillating  sentences  from  these 
lectures  which  are  neither  very  serious  nor  scientific.  When  the  lecturer 
says,  ^*  To  the  man  actively  happy,  from  whatever  cause,  evil  simply  cannot 
then  and  there  be  believed  in  '^  (p.  88),  he  is  giving  us  a  mere  opinion  which 
should  hardly  be  expressed  with  dogmatic  emphasis.  He  brings  out  very 
clearly  the  difference  between  the  dull  and  the  light  way  of  expressing  the 
truth  that  some  men  are  born  with  a  more  cheerful  tem(>erament  than  others 
when  he  says,  ^'  There  are  men  who  seem  to  have  started  in  life  with  a  bottle 
or  two  of  champagne  inscribed  to  their  credit"  (p.  135).  There  is  just 
enough  possibility  of  trulh  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  reader  in  this 
undeservedly  generalized  observation,  *^  When  a  religion  has  become  an 
orthodoxy,  its  day  of  inwardness  is  over  "  (p.  337) ;  and  there  is  so  little 
truth  in  this  that  we  believe  one  would  be  nearer  the  accurate  statement  of 
the  truth  if  one  should  say  that  it  is  wholly  false :  ^^  Religion,  in  short,  is  a 
monumental  chapter  in  the  history  of  human  egotism  "  (p.  491). 

Pfof.  James  promises  another  volume  in  which  he  will  discuss  questions 
raised  in  this  more  philosophically,  and  he  frankly  tells  us  that  for  the  present 
he  "  resigns  himself  to  lying  passive  under  the  reproach  of  superficiality." 

Trenton.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 


IL— APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Reason,  Faith  and  Autiioritv  in  Christianity  ;  Being  the  Paddock 
Lectures  for  190l-19u:i.  \\^^  Alfred  Maoill  Randolph,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Bishop  of  Southern  Virginia.  New  York :  Thomas  Whittaker.  8vo, 
PI>.  Trl. 

These  lectures  were  given  by  one  who  makes  haste  to  disclaim  any  special 
qualifications  for  a  scholarly  treatment  of  the  important  subject  which  Le 
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discusses.  The  disclaimer  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place,  although  to  one  who 
reads  them  it  may  not  be  altogether  necessary.  Tlie  mode  of  treatment 
is  that  of  a  busy  man  in  touch  with  the  people,  rather  than  that  of  the 
scholar  who  is  widely  read  in  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  thoroughly 
equipped  for  a  discriminating  consideration  of  it.  Clear-cut  definitions  are 
lacking.  There  is  a  timely  protest  against  pressing  the  distinction  of  the 
faculties;  for  they  are  all  enlisted  and  coordinated  in  the  act  or  attitude  of 
faith.  Reason  is  implicit  in  faith  and  faith  is  implicit  in  reason.  Faith  is 
more  than  belief,  just  as  reason  is  more  than  reasoning.  In  one  of  the 
lectures,  Mr.  Balfour's  views  of  Authority  versus  Reason  are  subjected  to  an 
extended  and  a  really  vigorous  and  satisfactory  criticism. 

The  argument  that  authority,  rightly  regarded,  is  but  the  expression  of 
the  valuable  testimony  of  the  collective  consciousness  of  the  Church  is 
good  ;  the  fundamental  righteousness  of  Protestantism  is  affirmed,  though 
the  Reformation  swung  too  far  around  to  individualism  and,  of  course,  took 
its  sanest  and  safest  form  in  England ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Kenosis  is  stoutly 
refuted  ;  the  cardinal  truths  of  the  Divinity  and  the  Humanity  of  Christ  are 
uncompromisingly  contended  for ;  Revelation,  qua  Revelation,  can  never  be 
made  to  take  a  place  under  the  category  of  naturalistic  evolution ;  and  the 
ethical  attitude  of  a  clergyman  who  retains  his  holding  in  the' Protestant 
Church  and  yet  plays  fast  and  loose  with  Protestant  doctrines  is  very  plainly 
set  forth. 

On  the  other  hand,  Calvinism  is  incidentally  misrepresented  and  the  bless- 
ings not  only  attending,  but  also  caused  by,  its  decline  are  gratefully  men. 
tioned :  revealed  religion  is  made  to  "  supersede  "  natural  religion  in  such  a 
way  that  Christianity  **  does  not  know  "  the  Contriver  and  Governor  of  the 
world :  the  ^'  conclusion  "  is  reached  without  being  argued  for  that  Christ  is 
*' the  seat  of  authority  in  Christianity"  (p.  201);  but  the  lecturer  seems  to 
forget  that  to  say  that  is  to  say  nothing,  for  the  reason  that  we  are  not  told 
how  that  authority  residing  in  Ctirist  becomes  a  really  present  and  potent 
factor  in  the  Church  and  in  the  individual  believer— whether  immediately, 
in  the  individualistic  consciousness  of  the  saint,  or  mediately,  in  the  collective 
consciousness  of  the  Church,  or  more  mediately  still,  in  the  objectively 
revealed  contents  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  in  all  of  these.  The  "  conclusion  " 
is  so  broad  and  so  true  and  so  obvious  that  no  Christian  believer  would  ^U- 
pule  it ;  and  yet  it  may  cover  a  vast  deal  that  is  misleading  and  false. 

The  literary  style  of  the  lectures  is  so  clumsy  as,  now  and  then,  to  be  open 
to  severe  criticism.  We  sometimes  wonder  whether  it  is  the  lecturer  or 
the  printer  who  is  to  blame.  What  shall  be  said  of  such  a  sentence  as  this, 
namely,  "  They  say  what  if  it  be  true  if  (that  ?)  the  Gospel  records  are  of 
uncertain  origin  ?''  We  venture  to  quote  another  sentence  as  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  kind  of  writing  that  one  should  not  imitate  if  he  would  save  his 
reader  the  task  of  weighing  probabilities  and  indulging  in  guesses  as  to  the 
meaning:  ''The  idea  is  that  the  very  effort  to  construct  a  knowledge  of 
God  upon  the  plane  of  our  own  wisdom  is  a  denial  of  our  relation  to  Him  as 
the  author  of  that  gift,  and  the  writer  of  that  evidence  by  which,  in  the  con- 
struction of  our  minds,  He  has  made  known  His  personal  being.  His  intelli- 
gence and  Ills  will  in  our  own  nature  and  in  the  world  He  has  made  for  our 
home,  and  His  character  and  His  purposes  toward  us  in  His  revelations  " 
(pp.  25,  26).  We  did  our  best  and  decided  that  the  writer  should  have 
inserted  '''as''''  after  the  first  *'and,"  and  '' which''''  after  **  world."  But 
such  a  doubtful  sentence  should  have  been  wholly  recast  in  the  interest  of 
clearness. 

The  subject  of  these  lectures  is  very  important.  It  involves  a  number  of 
the  most  difiicult  questions  just  now  being  discussed  in  the  sphere  of  philo- 
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BOpbical  theoloj^y ;   hdcI  while  their  immediate  effect  upon  the  students 
before  whom  they  were  delivered  was,  doubtleefi,atimulatfiifif  and  helpful, yet 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  growinff  volume  of  literature 
on  the  sulgect,  they  coDatitute  a  very  valuable  or  permaoeot  contribution. 
Trmton,  IIeney  Collin  Mintox, 


Het  Echt  &IE2^@CHELYEE« 


Door  P.  BiESTERVELD.    Rotterdam  i  D.  A. 


A  study  of  humanity.  This  little  book  of  177  pages  is  packed  full  of 
^ood  matter,  presented  in  a  popular  and  pleasing  style.  The  author  telh  us 
ihe  book  ^^  is  the  fruit  of  much  study /but  the  endeavor  has  been  to  present 
his  views  in  a  form  which  only  faintly  reminds  the  reader  of  the  work  of 
the  student.'* 

In  the  prst  chapter  he  treats  of  the  strivings  of  heathendom*  He  gives  a 
brief  but  vivid  and  satisfactory  review  of  Oriental  religions:  of  Bralimin- 
ism  and  Buddhism,  both  of  which  are  laid  bare  in  their  Patitheistic  nature  ; 
and  of  Confucianism  and  Mohammedanism,  the  first  of  which  is  described  as 
a  religion  without  religion,  depending  on  two  eternal  principles— original 
force  and  originat  matter — ,  and  the  latter  as  the  religion  of  violent  passions* 
All  these  religions  faiied  to  redeem  humanity  from  its  awful  bondage. 
The  author  then  sJ^etchea  a  eimilar  failure  of  religion  among  the  cultured 
nations  of  the  West.  Both  Greece  and  Rome  deified  art  and  philosophy; 
they  apotheosimd  man,  and  puHed  their  gods  down  to  his  level ;  and, 
together  with  the  Orientals,  they  ended  fu  an  absolute  spiritual  bankruptcy, 
a  faith  "  without  oomfoit,  momlity,  aalvalion  or  hope,'' 

In  the  sttoml  chapter  ttte  aoswer  to  the  question  contained  in  the  title  of 
the  book  is  sought  from  the  standpoint  of  later  philosophical  systems.  The 
period  of  the  French  Revolution  ushered  in  a  tremendous  change*  Rousseau 
sought  the  reply,  both  in  bis  "  Contract  Social "  and  in  his  **■  Emile,"  in  the 
life  of  nature,  in  the  return  to  primal  conditions.  Rationalism,  in  human 
development,  in  the  extension  of  knowledge  and  of  sesthetics.  There  reason 
utterly  Bupplauls  revelation*  God  baa  become  a  mere  philosophical  abstrac- 
tion, the  mind  of  man  is  deified^  On  the  other  hand,  it  seeks  the  solution  of 
the  riddle  in  Ethics  severed  from  religion  and  decidedly  an ti -Christian  in 
its  tendency.  The  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer  and  von  Hartmann,  with  an 
eye  open  to  the  accumulated  misery  of  life,  led  to  the  abnegation  of  all  moral 
strength,  to  despair  and  to  death.  Positivism  found  the  key  in  human  experi- 
ence; the  duty  of  every  individual  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  common  greatest 
good.  Materialism" deiiSed  matter,  with  its  unalterable  laws  and  eternal 
rotation*  Physical  observation  alooe  supplies  knowledge.  The  pbeuomeDa 
are  all^  beyond  them  lies  nothing.  A  soul  cannot  be  conceived  apart  from  the 
body;  God,  eternity,  morality— all  these  are  associated  ideas.  Evolution 
sweeps  Ibis  matter  in  an  endless  cycle  of  development,  in  obedience  to  its 
inherent  impulse.  Thus  materialism  leads  to  absolute  Atheism ;  it  destroys 
faith  and  robs  us  of  uU  idealism.  In  a  few  telling  paragraphs  tlie  author 
shows  how  hopelessly  deficient  it  is  for  the  solution  of  the  countless  riddles 
of  life  (pp.  73-76). 

In  the  third  chapter  we  are  placed  face  to  face  with  the  solution  offered  by 
ChristiaDity,  The  Biblicai  view  of  creation  and  of  the  position  of  man  in  it 
are  reviewed ;  ttie  fall  and  its  consequences;  the  Scriptural  plan  of  salva 
tion,  accomplished  not  in  the  way  of  nature,  nor  of  science,  nor  of  leathetios^ 
norof  philosophy— but  in  that  of  a  simple  faith  in  Christ,  the  new  Adam. 
This  entire  chapter  Lhi ills  one  by  its  deep  convittion  and  simple  statement* 
The  great  m}  slery— mas— is  only  solved  by  the  Bible, 
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In  ih^  fourth  chapter  the  author  shows  the  bearing  of  the  Christian  Con- 
fession on  the  totality  of  human  life.  It  does  not  destroy  man^s  identity  or 
individuality,  but  it  brings  a  new  and  inspiring  principle  into  human  life  and 
it  lifts  man  to  his  true  position  in  the  world.  It  touches  and  renovates  the 
family  in  all  its  relations,  it  regulates  the  education  of  the  child  and  of  the 
man,  it  assigns  to  the  master  and  the  servant,  to  the  ruler  and  the  subject, 
to  the  rich  and  the  poor  their  true  places.  It  demands  the  surrender  of 
science  and  art.  Its  claims  are  universal  and  it  offers  to  man  an  ideal 
which  is  as  unique  as  it  is  imposing,  an  ideal  which  will  be  fully  realized  only 
in  the  world  to  come. 

Prof.  Biesterveld  has  done  a  good  work  in  the  writing  of  this  timely  apology. 
The  style  of  the  book  is  clear  and  forceful  throughout,  and  the  reader  retains 
a  vivid  impression  of  the  clearly  drawn  ideal  picture  of  the  Ciiristian  man. 

Hollands  Mich.  Hbxrt  E.  Dosker. 

The  Spiritual  Outlook.  A  Survey  of  the  Religious  Life  of  Our  Time 
as  Related  to  Progress.  By  Willard  Chamberlain  Selleck. 
Boston :  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1902.    8vo,  pp.  iii,  819.    $1.00. 

As  its  preface  states,  *'  this  book  undertakes  a  study  of  some  of  the  most 
prominent  religious  aspects  of  modern  progress.  It  seeks  to  discover  and 
appraise  the  vital  spiritual  values  in  our  developing  civilization."  These 
^*  values  "  it  finds  in  *^  Roman  Catholicism,"  *^  Protestantism,"  ^'  Modem 
Education,"  "Theological  Progress,"  "Christian  Missions,"  "Christian 
Science"  (i.e.,  what  is  popularly  called  mind-cure),  "  Universalism  and  Uni- 
tarianism,"  *^  Current  Ethical  Standards,  and  the  Needed  Moral  Emphasis 
in  Religious  Teaching,"  the  "  Spiritual  Element  in  Social  Service,"  and  the 
"  New  Alignment  of  the  Churches."  The  style  is  clear,  graceful  and  often 
vigorous.  The  spirit  is  kindly  and  catholic,  and  there  is  an  evident  endeavor 
to  be  fair.  We  cannot  speak  so  highly  of  the  author's  judgment.  Though 
many  of  his  estimates  and  especially  of  his  strictures  are  just,  we  cannot 
agree  with  him  that  what  he  means  by  "Christian  Science"  is  an  element 
of  progress ;  or  that  "  no  other  change  in  the  Christian  Church  since  Luther's 
protfst  has  been  fraught  with  deeper  lasting  significance  for  the  advance 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  than  Universalism  and  Unitarianism  ";  or  that 
"  the  sway  of  the  Augustinian  Calvinistic  theology  has  tended  distinctly  to 
depreciate  morality."  The  whole  work  is  characterized  by  a  false  optimism 
which  thinks  that  all  is  and  must  be  well  with  the  world,  because  it  itself 
overlooks  or  cannot  appreciate  the  extent  and  the  evil  of  sin.  Hence,  it  has 
no  need  of  the  power  of  the  Cross ;  and  it  can  see  in  it  only  "  foolishness," 
if  not  that  which  is  worse. 

Princeton.  Wm.  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

God  and  Music.  By  Rev.  John  Harington  Edwards,  D.D.  The 
Baker  and  Taylor  Co. 

The  human  heart  cries  out  for  the  living  God.  The  Scriptures  make  a 
clear  answer  to  that  cry  by  revealing  a  personal  God,  and  the  heart  finds  rest 
in  Ilim.  The  cry  in  individual  cases  is  partially  stifled  by  theological  error, 
false  philosophies  and  indulgence  in  known  sin ;  but  through  these  and  in 
spite  of  these  is  often  heard  with  more  or  less  distinctness  the  plaintive 
note, ''  Oh,  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  Him  I*»  The  Christian  Tholuck 
said  to  Charles  Ilodge :  "  I  wish  I  could  say  Thou  to  God  as  you  can."  He 
could  say  it,  but  not  with  Charles  Hodge's  fullness  of  meaning,  because  his 
pre-Christian  life  had  been  clouded  by  pantheism.    To  say  Thou  to  God  is 
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easential  to  Cbristian  experience.  The  Bible  is  vividly  theistic  throughout, 
and  the  experience  which  is  founded  upon  it  is  sure  to  be  theistic.  Those  who 
have  it  know  God  to  be  the  listening,  loving  Father ;  yet  auxiliary  argu- 
ments  to  prove  His  personality  are  welcomed  even  by  them,  and  they  are 
familiar  with  tho^e  used  by  theologians  as  well  as  by  inspired  men.  Every 
science  and  art  will  in  the  right  hands  give  its  own  contribution  to  the  argu- 
ment ;  and  their  combined  force  may  even  affect  the  miuds  of  athebts,  who 
have  found  out  that  the  arguments  that  lie  against^  theism  are  fewer  and 
less  weighty  than  those  that  lie  against  atheism,  even  apart  from  revelation. 
The  book  before  us  cites  the  science  and  art  of  music  as  evidence  of  the 
being  of  God,  and  in  a  good  degree  of  His  character.  Fragments  of  this 
argument,  broken  off  from  their  reading  and  feeling,  are  not  unfamiliar  to 
sensitive  thinkers,  but  those  who  have  found  them  suggestive  in  their  best 
moments  will  be  the  most  grateful  to  the  author  of  this  remarkable  book 
for  bringing  them  together  in  logical  coherence.  Here  is  the  old  argument 
from  design  raised  to  a  new  dignity  and  clothed  with  a  new  beauty.  A 
single  creative  mind  is  distinctly  seen  in  musical  law,  and  musical  law  is 
illustrated  from  the  marvels  of  modern  science;  first  in  the  will  to  create 
music,  and  then  the  actual  creation  of  it  in  the  wonders  of  vibrations, 
mathematically  determined  for  a  definite  end,  the  wonders  of  the  air  and  ear 
and  sound.  This  argument,  to  those  who  can  receive  it,  makes  the  absence 
of  a  First  Cause  from  the  headship  of  second  causes  unthinkable.  To  tempt 
readers  to  the  riches  of  this  book,  the  titles  to  its  chapters  are  here  given  : 
The  Theme;  What  is  Music?  Music  in  Nature;  Wherefore?  Law  in 
Music ;  Correlations  of  Music ;  The  Beautifier  of  Tone ;  The  Power  of 
Music ;  Music—Therapy ;  Design  iu  Design  ;  The  Altruistic  Art ;  The  Social 
Art ;  The  Religious  Art ;  Music  and  Immortality ;  The  God  of  Music. 
After  the  demonstration  of  theism  from  music,  the  book's  main  thesis,  the 
minor  teachings  of  its  function  in  social  life  and  religious  art  are  both 
delightful  and  valuable.  The  author  has  read  widely  in  all  the  sciences  that 
underlie  the  science  of  music,  he  has  thought  clearly,  he  has  felt  deeply ;  and 
to  all  who  have  found  God  and  to  all  who  are  feeling  after  Him,  if  haply 
they  may  find  Him,  lie  has  rendered  a  service  unique,  original,  striking. 
The  theme  and  its  treatment  make  the  book  a  fascinating  one. 
New  York,  W.  C.  Stitt. 


III.— exp:getical  theology. 

JosEi'ii  AND  Moses,  the  Founders  of  Israel,  being  their  Lives  jis  Read  in 
the  Light  of  the  Oldest  Prophetic  Writings  of  the  Bible.  By  the  Rev. 
Buchanan  Blake,  B.D.  Edinburgh  :  T.  «&  T.  Clark,  1902.  8vo,  pp. 
xxiv,  265. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  well-known  to  the  public  from  his  previous 
work,  How  to  Read  the  PiophetSj  issued  in  five  parts.  The  present  work  is 
a  continuation  of  the  same  scheme.  He  attempts  to  place  the  history  of 
Joseph  and  Moses  before  the  reader  in  the  plainest,  popular  form  and  at  the 
same  time  to  throw  upon  it  as  much  historical  light  as  is  helpful  for  pointing 
its  practical  relipious  lessons.  The  similarity  between  the  two  publications 
will  spring  into  view,  if  it  be  observed  that  the  author  places  the  Scripture 
account  of  the  history  of  .Joseph  and  Moses  with  which  he  deals  entlrelv 
under  the  rubi  ic  of  prophecy.  Adopting  the  conclusions  of  modern  criticism 
as  to  the  hite  origin  of  the  stories  in  their  written  coherent  form,  iie 
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proposes,  naturally  enoufi^h,  to  widen  the  designation  PropheUz  Anteriorfs 
of  the  old  Jewish  canonists  so  as  to  make  it  cover  these  sections  of  the  Pen 
tateuch.  Hence  also  he  confines  himself  to  J  and  E  and  leaves  P  entirely  out 
of  account.  This  Judaean  and  this  Israelitish  narrator  were  to  all  intents 
prophets,  just  as  much  as  Amos  and  Hosea ;  they  wrote  from  a  prophetic 
point  of  view,  and  for  a  prophetic— 1.«.,  practically  religious— purpose.  And 
the  author  works  the  favorite  modern  contention  that  the  Bible  gains 
immensely  in  practical  religious  usefulness  if  treated  in  this  way,  for  all  it 
is  worth.  Here  historical  insight  and  pious  appreciation  can  meet  and  kiss 
each  other.  We  cannot,  however,  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  recon- 
ciliation is  effected  at  the  expense  of  making  the  writers  of  the  prophetic 
stories  frankly  indifferent  as  to  the  historical  truth  of  the  material  they  used 
for  the  inculcation  of  their  prophetic  principles.  We  would  like  to  ask 
whether  this  is  historically  plausible.  Does  it  not  rather  involve  ascribing 
to  them  a  thoroughly  modern  attitude  of  mind  ?  Of  course,  no  one  denies 
that  the  Bible  narratives  were  written  for  a  religious  purpose,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  history  as  such.  If  such  writers  as  J  and  E  existed  and 
wrote,  they  also  will  have  written  not  in  the  first  place  as  mere  historians 
but  as  prophetic  historians.  But  did  they  cease  to  be  historians  for  that 
reason  in  their  own  consciousness  ?  We  think  not.  Whatever  opinion  we 
might  hold  as  to  the  actual  objective  historicity  of  what  they  relate,  we  should , 
if  we  adopted  J  and  E  as  real  writers  of  the  early  prophetic  period,  still  deem 
it  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  they  wrote  in  the  naive  faith  of  the 
historical  character  of  the  figures  and  events  that  move  before  us  on  their 
pages.  It  seems  to  us  that  every  other  view  does  violence  to  the  inimitable 
simplicity  of  those  stories.  Of  course,  this  criticism  has  a  wide  bearing 
which  touches  very  vitally  the  question  at  issue  between  the  advocates  of 
the  old  and  the  modern  critical  views.  If  these  prophetic  writers  mean  to 
give  history,  though  it  be  history  for  a  religious  purpose,  and  if  what  they 
give  is  not  history  in  our  modern  judgment,  what  then  remains  of  the  con- 
tention that  the  new  interpretation  and  appreciation  of  their  work  brings  us 
closer  to  them  than  the  old  way  of  reading  the  Bible  ?  So  far  as  we  can  see, 
the  only  honest  thing  is  to  acknowledge  that  the  modern  critical  attitude, 
when  it  evaporates  the  historicity  of  the  ancient  narratives,  is  fundament- 
ally different  from  the  attitude  in  which  the  Biblical  authors  recorded  them, 
no  matter  whether  the  writers  were  J  and  E  or  Moses.  To  the  inspired 
writers  these  histories  had  a  specific  historico-religious  value  apart  from  all  the 
lessons  they  might  teach  in  virtue  of  their  moral  or  religious  content.  They 
were  of  supreme  importance  because  they  spoke  of  acts  objectively  done  by 
God  and  experiences  had  by  man,  on  which  the  whole  structure  of  Israel's 
religious  relation  to  God  wa9  built.  It  is  the  absence  of  this  element,  or  at 
least  the  greatly  decreased  emphasis  on  it  tn  the  book  before  us  and  in  all 
similar  books,  that  most  painfully  affects  us  in  reading  them,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  excellent  features  they  may  otherwise  possess.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  author  posits  a  more  or  less  substantial  objective  revelation 
back  of  the  popular  stories  which  supplied  the  religious  teachers  with  their 
texts,  and  yet  he  constantly  speaks  as  if  the  revelation  value  of  the  record 
lay  exclusively  in  the  lesson  which  the  history  is  made  to  teach,  so  that  in  the 
last  analysis  it  would  not  make  any  essential  difference  whether  the  state- 
ments were  history  or  legend  or  pure  fiction.  And  with  this  is  connected 
still  another  feature  frequently  observable  in  modem  literature  of  this  type. 
If  the  narrative  is  not  and  professes  not  to  be  a  record  of  objective  historical 
facts,  then  the  tendency  will  inevitably  be  to  divest  even  the  la^sons  found 
in  it  as  much  as  possible  of  that  specific  evangelical  soteriological  char- 
acter which  requires  for  its  indispensable  background  a  8ui)ernatual  history 
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€f  redeoiption.  The  main  Btr^s  Is  apt  to  be  laid  on  general  moral  and  rell^^ 
Ions  prindplfs,  such  as  belocg  to  the  province  of  natural  religion,  rather 
than  on  the  diatineli  ve  t  ruths  of  special  revelation^  It  m  u^t  be  acknowledged 
that  In  tbe  author  *a  subject,  so  far  as  the  history  of  Joseph  lAconeemeil,  tliere 
is  a  certain  justiScation  for  this;  but  tbe  same  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  historj 
of  Moiea.  Here  we  should  have  preferred  a  more  positive  insistenca  on  tbe 
principles  of  special  revelation.  And  even  In  regard  to  tlie  history  of  Joseph 
one  might  feel  Inclined  to  say  with  Hengstenberg,  that  it  cannot  be  appre- 
hended In  its  true  light  if  it  be  merely  placed  in  the  rubric  of  providence 
and  destiny  of  man.  To  this  must  be  added  that  the  author  does  not  always 
plainly  indicate  what  constitutes  for  him  the  bii^torical  keniel  in  the  stories 
from  which  he  makes  the  prophetic  writers  draw  their  lessons.  Occasionally 
he  appears  lo  waver  between  the  personal  and  tribal  loterpretation  of  tuck 
names  as  Judah  and  Joseph,  or  in  an  indistinct  manner  to  combine  the  two 
meanings.  This  cannot  but  be  perplexing  to  the  popular  reader,  and  the 
reader  more  initiated  Into  the  critical  problems  lying  back  of  such  statements 
will  feel  that  It  is  impossible  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  occupy  both  posi- 
tions. We  do  not,  however,  wish  these  strictures,  connected  with  the 
critical  standpoint  of  the  author,  to  interfere  with  our  expression  of  the 
pleasure  we  have  fonnd  in  reading  his  instructive  and  always  vivid  es^posi- 
tlon  of  the  narrative.  The  IJst  of  words  cbaracteriBtic  of  each  document,  at 
the  end  of  the  volume,  would  in  our  opinion  have  better  been  omitted,  as  it 
ii  somewhat  out  of  place  in  a  book  pursuing  a  popular  and  practical  purpose. 
-Princtton,  Geeeuardus  Vos. 


Die  Gedankekeikueit  des  Erstek  BniEFzs  Petri,  Eia  Beitragzur 
neuteetamentlichen  Theologie  von  Lie.  Dr.  Julius  K5gel,  (Heft  5,  6 
of  Vol.  vi.  of  Beltiage  zur  Forderung  Christlicher  Theologie,)  Gutenlok : 
Druck  und  Yerlag  von  C  Bertelsmann,    Svo,  pp,  IBS. 

The  UtitT'dge^  published  under  the  editorship  of  Drs*  Schlatter  and 
Cremer,  have  already  during  their  six  years  of  existence  yielded  many  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  theological  researctu  The  installment  before  us  is  a  fine 
sample  of  the  thorough  work  which  we  have  learned  to  expect  from  this 
jieriodical,  of  which  almoat  every  number  consists  of  a  single  treatise^ 
worked  out  with  greater  fullness  of  detail  than  would  be  possible  in  an 
ordinary  magazine  article.  The  internal  structure  of  the  First  Epintle  of 
Peter  furnishes  the  subject  for  the  present  investigation.  Commentators 
have  from  the  earliest  times  experienced  dilBcuUy  in  traciog  tlie  progreai  of 
thought  in  this  epistle.  To  a  certain  extent  its  practical  hortatory  character 
accounts  for  tids.  But  even  a  production  of  the  most  pronounced  practical 
nature,  If  called  forth  by  a  definite  historical  occasion  or  situation,  must 
have  a  certain  unity  of  thought  and  purpose.  The  author  thinks  that 
hitherto  expositors  have  not  succeeded  in  discovering  this  practical  organiz- 
ing principle  which  holds  together  the  seveml  parts  of  the  epistle.  The 
very  fact  that  there  is  such  a  principle  of  coherency  underlying  the  pareneti- 
cal  material  has  been  denied,  and  denied  in  the  interest  of  the  view  that 
the  letter  is  a  late  compilation,  in  which  Fauline  and  other  trains  of  thought 
are  mechanically  joined  together,  so  astooblitemte  their  original  meaning  and 
connection.  Dr.  KUgel  clearly  sees  that  the  Petrine  authorship  can  be  satis- 
factorily vindicated  oaly  when  this  stigma  is  removed  from  the  epistle,  by  it 
being  shown  thut  here  we  have  not  a  case  of  weak  imitation  but  of  spiritual 
originality,  which  has  left  its  impress  upon  every  uttenince  of  the  writer. 
Of  course,  this  does  not  involve  the  denial  that  the  influence  of  PauPs 
teaching   is  clearly   traceable.     Dn  Kogel  believes  that   it  was   prob- 
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ably  addressed  by  the  Apostle  Peter  to  the  largely  Gentile  Christian  congre- 
gations of  Asia  Minor— not  at  a  date  before  Paul  had  exercised  his  missionary 
activity  in  that  region,  as  Weiss  assumes,  but  afterward,  yet  not  later  than 
the  reign  of  Nero.  This  agrees  with  the  position  of  Zahn  in  his  Einleiiung^ 
but  Dr.  Kegel  throws  new  light  upon  this  position  and  adds  strength  to  it 
by  his  inquiry  into  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  epistle.  In  instituting 
this  inquiry  he  warns  against  seeking  the  desired  unity  in  the  dogmatic  sys- 
tem of  the  witer,  and  joins  in  the  growing  protest  against  treating  the  New 
Testament  epistles  or  groups  of  epistles  as  representing  so  many  '^  theolo- 
gies. ' '  Undoubtedly  there  are  points  of  view  from  which  this  protest  is  j  ustifi- 
able.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  the  New  Testament  writers  brought 
to  each  situation  which  confronted  them  an  elaborate  system  of  doctrine, 
and  that  the  internal  proportions  of  this  system  as  it  stood  abstractly  before 
their  minds  must  consequently  be  reflected  in  every  epistle.  Neither  have 
we  the  right  to  infer  from  the  absence  of  certain  doctrinal  trains  of  thought 
in  any  one  epistle,  that  these  trains  of  thought  were  foreign  to  the  writer's 
mind.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  danger  that  the  reaction  from  the  theolo- 
gizing treatment  of  the  past  will  land  us  into  a  method  of  dealiug  with  the 
New  Testament  which  overlooks  or  underestimates  the  important  part 
played  in  its  production  by  a  pronounced  doctrinal  form  of  thinking. 
Though  it  be  true  that  the  writer's  aim  in  most  cases  was  purely  practical, 
yet  the  practical  emergencies  of  the  situation  in  themselves  would  tend  to 
develop  a  peculiar  perspective  of  truth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Kogel  makes  the  writer  of  First  Peter  mould  all  his  exhortations 
into  corollaries  of  the  one  idea  that  dominates  his  mind,  the  energy  and 
thoroughness  with  which  he  makes  him  pursue  this  idea  into  its  most  diverse 
practical  bearings,  constitute  ample  warrant  for  our  continuing  to  speak  of  a 
Petrine  Theology.  That  the  theology  was  as  much  the  result  of  the  epistle 
as  the  epistle  the  product  of  the  theology  cannot  in  the  least  alter  the  main 
fact,  that  the  theology  is  there. 

The  central  thought  to  which  reference  has  been  made  Dr.  Kogel  finds  in 
the  invisible  form  in  which  salvation  is  possessed  by  believers  in  the  present 
world.  Of  this  the  f/tTr^V-idea,  according  to  some  writers  the  keynote  of  the 
epistle,  is  only  one  form  of  expression.  This  is  made  clear  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  the  discussion  entitled,  **  The  Point  of  Departure,"  pp.  1-30.  The 
author  shows  that  kAniq  and  iriartq  are  not  as  in  Paul  coordinated  conceptions, 
but  that  ^^  hope  "  is  according  to  our  epistle  a  specific  form  of  ^^  faith."  In 
1,21,  he  advocates  with  much  force  the  rendering  "  that  your  faith  might  be 
also  hope  in  God,"  instead  of  "  that  your  faith  and  hope  might  be  in  God," 
viz.,  hope  aho  in  addition  to  the  '*  fear  "  spoken  of  in  p.  16  as  constituting 
the  other  important  element  in  faith.  According  to  1, 1,  the  f>7r/c  is  the  life- 
principle  of  the  Christian,  because  it  is  the  aim  of  his  regeneration.  It  is  a 
''  living  hope,"  however,  because,  far  from  being  an  idle  outlook  into  the 
future,  it  influences  and  shapes  the  present  life.  The  idea  of  hope  marks 
in  the  writer's  view  a  peculiar  interaction  between  future  and  present.  A 
dualism  exists  between  what  the  believer  is  entitled  to  become  and  the  outward 
reality  which  surrounds  him.  This  dualism,  however,  is  made  unavoidable, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  in  principle  overcome  by  the  invisible  nature  of  the 
Christian  inheritance.  This  therefore,  as  Chap.  I,  emphasizes,  is  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  not  only  the  prominence  of  *'  hope  "  but  all  other  peculiari- 
ties in  the  epistle  must  be  explained. 

In  tlie  second  section,  pp.  81-97,  the  author  discusses  the  important 
dogmatic  conceptions  of  the  epistles  in  the  light  of  this  principle.  The 
importance  of  the  Word  results  from  the  fact  that  it  can  mediate  a  salva- 
tion, which  while  real  is  yet  invisible.   Correctly  we  believe  the  regeneration 
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of  which  the  Word  is  the  instrument  is  referred  to  the  sphere  of  the  spiritual 
consciousness:  it  means  the  introduction  into  a  world  of  new  views  and 
hopes.  When,  however,  in  connection  with  this.  Dr.  Kogel  makes  an 
attack  upon  what  he  desig^nates  ''the  physiological  conception  of  regenera- 
\X(m<^''^  he  seems  to  us  to  forget  the  caution  so  carefully  laid  down  by  himself* 
viz.,  that  the  doctrinal  ideas  of  the  writer  shoald  not  be  explained  as  derived 
from  an  antecedently  existing  complete  system.  The  implication  of  the 
attack  clearly  is  that  back  of  all  the  New  Testament  references  to  avayiwtiuic 
there  lies  a  fixed  dogmatic  conception  of  regeneration  such  as  is  foand  in 
theology.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  New  Testament  writers  do  not  all  under- 
stand the  same  thing  by  this  term,  and  the  confusion  of  thought  will  not 
cease  until  this  is  clearly  recognized.  I  Peter  i.  3,  23  cannot  prove  anything 
against  the  ''  physiological "  nature  of  what  is  described  in  John  iii.  3, 5. 
The  author  here  walks  in  the  footsteps  of  Cremer.  Besides  tlds  he  interprets 
Peter  as  deriving  all  grace  from  the  sole  activity  of  the  Word  within  which 
the  Spirit  appears  shut  up,  as  it  were.  In  the  later  discussion  this  is  carried 
through  to  the  point  of  denial  that  any  x^p'^^iiara  apart  from  the  Word  exist, 
and  in  iv.  10 ''  the  manifold  grace  of  God  "  is  accordingly  understood  of  the 
natural  equipment  possessed  by  the  readers,  to  which  the  illumination  of  the 
truth  first  imparts  the  character  of  grace.  To  us  this  seems  a  hyper-spirit- 
ualization  little  in  accord  with  the  massive  thinking  of  the  Apostolic  age. 
While  it  is  true  that  Christianity  is  in  our  epistle  on  the  whole  viewed  as  a 
conscious  spiritual  possession,  this  should  not  be  pressed  so  far  as  virtually 
to  exclude  the  deeper  mystical  aspect  which  it  bears  in  Paul  and  John. 
The  invisible  character  of  the  present  salvation  thus  having  for  its  re- 
sult the  staking  of  everything  ufon  the  Word,  all  contact  with  the  truth 
inevitably  becomes  of  decisive  importance.  This  idea  is  actually  made  very 
prominent  In  the  epistle,  and  Dr.  KOgel  points  out  the  close  correspondence 
between  I  Peter  and  Hebrews  in  this  respect,  a  correspondence  most  obvious 
in  this  that  both  speak  of  the  word  as  ^'  living.^'  Further,  here,  the  author 
believes,  lies  the  source  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  descent  into  Hades, 
inasmuch  as  universal  judgment  requires  universal  contact  with  the  Go.<pel. 
In  a  very  illuminating  paragraph  the  epistle*s  conception  of  the  difference 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  is  unfolded  as  determined  by  the 
manner  In  which  under  each  dippensation  the  Word  stands  related  to  the 
reality  of  salvation.  Under  the  Old  Testament  it  mediates  an  invisible  sal- 
vation existing  only  as  yet  in  promise,  under  the  New  an  invisible  salvation 
existing  fully  realized  In  heaven.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  in  I.  11, 
in  **  the  Spirit  of  Christ "  which  was  In  the  prophets^the  mere  absence  of  the 
article  before  Xpifjuw  comi)els  us  to  think  of  the  historic  Christ  and  exclude 
the  reference  to  the  Spirit  as  sent  forth  by  the  pieexistent  Christ.  Still  Dr. 
Kogel  does  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  writer  of  the  epistle  believes  in  the 
pitMJxistence  of  Christ,  although  even  in  connection  with  I,  20  he  is  willing 
to  8|)eak  of  a  probability  only.  Next  a  careful  inquiry  is  made  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  Spirit  bearing  word  enters  into  the  heart  of  man,  and 
under  this  rubric  the  role  played  in  the  epistle  of  the  contrast  between  (^dp^ 
and  Trnviw.  is  discussed.  Briefly  stated  the  conclusion  amounts  to  this :  that 
man  is  naturally  both  flesh  andspiiit;  that  the  former  is  equivalent  to  his 
externality  and  connects  him  with  the  visible  sensual  world,  the  world  of 
man,  whtMice  it  also  is  the  seat  of  suffering  and  sin,  whereas  the  latter  consti- 
tutes his  internal  being,  by  which  he  is  related  to  God  and  receptive  to  the 
divine  levelation.  In  other  words,  the  underlying  principle  of  the  distinction 
is  this,  that  the  invisible  internal  is  for  the  present  state  the  sphere  of  the 
believer's  true  religious  life.  Christianity  consists  in  exalting  the  hidden 
inner  life  of  the  Ti/i/m  and  suppressing  the  visible  external  life  of  the  (rdp^ 
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(cfr.  iii.  3).  It  is  wortli  while  to  notice  here  how  inevitably  the  view  which 
binds  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  absolutely  to  the  Word  is  driven  into 
positing  a  better  element  in  the  natural  man,  to  which  this  noetically  opera- 
ting Spirit  can  address  or  attach  Himself.  If  the  Tnfiv^  in  its  contrast  with 
odp^  is  thus  psychologically  conceived,  why  is  it,  we  ask,  that  in  ii.  11,  ''  ihe 
fleshly  lusts  "  are  opposed  to  '*  the  soul "  rather  than  to  '*  the  Spirit "?  The 
explanation  offered  of  this  in  the  note  on  p.  66  is  hardly  satisfactory.  But  not 
merely  this  contrast  between  aap^  and  nvevfia,  also  the  epistle's  conception  of 
the  grace  of  God  is  explained,  it  would  seem  to  us  somewhat  artificially, 
from  the  central  thought  of  invisibility :  '*  God  hides  Himself  ....  behind 
the  heavy  thundercloud  of  calamity  and  wrath.  Over  against  this  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  emphasize  the  divine  grace."  Undoubtedly  the  empha- 
sis placed  on  grace  has  something  to  do  with  the  problem  of  the  believer's 
suffering.  But  that  the  writer  conceived  of  the  connection  in  this  round- 
about, far-fetched  way,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe.  Here  Dr. 
Kogel  has  worked  his  discovery  for  more  than  it  is  worth.  What  is  fuither 
said  by  way  of  analysis  of  the  Petrine  conception  of  grace  is  very  lucid  and 
valuable.  The  two  elements  distinguished  are  those  of  love  and  sovereignty. 
The  author  observes  that,  in  contrast  with  Paul,  the  reference  of  grace  to 
sin  remains  on  the  whole  in  the  background,  although  it  is  not  entirely  over- 
looked. The  remarks  about  the  sovereign ty-element  in  grace  are  golden 
words.  In  the  last  section  of  the  dogmatic  part  the  view-point  of  invisibility 
is  applied  to  the  Christolos^y  of  the  epistle.  Both  the  resurrection  and  the 
second  coming  are  regarded  as  outward  manifestations  of  a  power  invisible  in 
itself,  whence  the  latter  is  called  by  preference  dn-o/cdA-vVf.  From  the  empha- 
sis placed  on  the  visibility  in  the  resurrection  Dr.  Kogel  draws  an  argument 
in  favor  of  Petrine  authorship.  Even  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  repre- 
sented as  primarily,  in  the  view  of  the  epistle,  a  means  for  revealing  the 
concealed,  invisible  glory  of  His  love.  Here  again,  while  it  is  perhaps  quite 
possible  and  legitimate  to  say  that  such  is  the  dogmatic  background  which 
would  naturally  belong  to  the  statements  in  question,  it  is  going  too  far  to 
affirm  that  the  writer  in  framing  them  had  this  background  consciously  in 
mind.  This  applies  likewise  to  the  attempt  made  to  show  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Person  of  Christ  reveals  the  influence  of  the  same  idea.  Here  the 
view  above  commented  upon  with  regard  to  the  contrast  between  odp^  and 
TTvivfia  is  carried  through  in  the  exegesis  of  iii.  18,  but  we  are  not  told  clearly 
whether  the  ^viv^a  of  Christ  was  a  psychological  or  charismatic  element  in 
Him. 

The  third  chapter  of  the  treatise  deals  with  the  parenetical  material 
which  forms  the  main  body  of  the  epistle.  In  a  very  skillful  manner  it  is 
shown  how  the  phraseology  of  i.  1  (c/cXe/^mf,  rrapeiridr^/ioig^  diaoKopag)  is  care- 
fully chosen  so  as  to  bring  out  the  ultimate  ground  of  the  practical  difficulty 
in  which  the  readers  found  themselves.  Their  suffering  results  from  the 
fact  that  while  yet  in  the  world  they  are  no  longer  of  it.  For  this  suffering, 
to  which  the  writer  endeavors  to  reconcile  them,  was  of  a  specific  kind,  viz., 
brought  upon  them  by  the  enmity  of  the  world.  And  it  is  an  exceedingly 
acute  observation  that  the  most  aggravating  element  in  this  suffering  must 
have  lain  in  the  evil  interpretation  the  world  put  upon  their  most  sacred 
solicitude  and  upon  their  best-meaning  efforts  to  do  it  good.  Here  the 
invisible,  hidden  character  of  their  relation  to  God  made  itself  felt  painfully. 
By  way  of  consolation  the  apostle  refers  them  to  the  testimony  of  conscience, 
which  accounts  for  the  prominence  of  this  conception  in  the  epistle,  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  the  positive  effect  which  such  suffering,  patiently  endured, 
cannot  fail  to  have  in  the  end  upon  those  who  inflict  it,  which  accounts  for 
the  typical  light  in  which  the  passion  of  Christ  is  held  up  to  the  readers.    ^^'^ 
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far  as  the  believer  himself  is  concerned  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  found 
in  tbjd,  that  the  fact  of  suGfanni^  itivolvea  the  aasurance  of  his  true  union 
with  God  (efr*  iv.  12-14).  Still  further,  the  suffering  endured  serves  for  the 
suppressioii  of  the  c<ip^.  and  in  ao  far  breaks  the  infltience  of  ain,  iv.  1.  It 
alio  leads  to  the  triumphant  maiutenance  and  strengthening  and  so  to  the 
verifying  of  the  genuine  character  of  faith  in  the  last  day,  i.  1,  Along  each 
of  these  lines  it  13  the  idea  of  the  invisibleness  of  the  present  salvation  which 
illumines  tbe  problem  of  suffering,  Eapecially  with  reference  to  the  nexus 
between  faith  and  suffering  the  author  shows  this  very  couvincinjjly.  In 
tbe  more  general  discussion  of  faltb  the  natural  transition  from  ^zi^t^  into 
f>T/f  is  explained  from  the  provisional  invisibility  of  the  objeet,  and  Heb*  xi, 
1,  quoted  in  conHrmatton.  In  conclusion,  the  manner  in  which  faith,  as  tbe 
means  of  appropriating  the  Invisible,  determines  the  Christian 't$  relation  to 
God,  the  brethren  and  the  world  i^  traced  in  detaiL  In  this  part  of  tiie  dis- 
cussion  the  remarks  about  the  progress  of  thought  in  chap,  i*  13-lT,  where 
the  idea  of  f A7r<Cffv  rf>^^tx:  leads  on  to  the  thought  of  letting  one's  self  be 
doIninat^id  entirely  by  the  holiness  of  God,  and  where  tbe  ideit  of  holiness  is 
unfolded  as^  on  the  one  hand,  productive  of  trust  through  the  fatherhood  of 
God,  on  the  other  band,  as  productive  of  fear  through  bts  judgeship,  are  most 
instructive.  To  ver,  17,  as  Dr,  Kogel  points  out,  Phil.  ii.  1:2  furnishes  a  strik- 
ing parallel.  The  inner  connection  between  ^^^-r  and  i holiness,  in  the  sense 
of  separation  from  the  world  and  dedication  to  God,  appears  also  in  iii.  6> 
**  the  iioly  women,  who  hoped  In  God."  In  regard  to  the  relation  between 
tbe  brethren,  the  absence  of  every  visible  union  is  taken  to  explain  the 
emphasii  wbicb  the  epistle  places  upon  the  inner,  spiritual  coherence  and 
cooperation,  an  idea  which  6nds  clEissical  ejcpresslon  in  the  figure  of  tbe 
house  built  of  living  stones  in  chap.  ii.  3-5,  Finaliyf  the  eptstle's  view  of  the 
Christian's  ideal  relation  toward  the  world  is  briefly  summed  up  in  the 
demaud  of  inner  separation  from  its  lusts  and  the  conviction  that  a  whole* 
some,  persuasive  Influence  cannot  fail  to  be  exerted  upon  it  through  thia 
veiy  separation*  The  in  visibility  of  the  inner  salvation  requires,  as  it  were,  a 
provisional  outward  embodiment,  a  disclosure  of  its  hidden  power  in  tbe 
Ka>i/nmffrpo<^f/ of  believers  in  their  oyaduT^muv^  through  which  it  wiil  be  enabled 
to  affect  tbe  world  even  where  tlie  abstract  truth  as  such  is  resisted. 

The  fourth  chapter  inquires  on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  into  tbe  plan  and 
structure  of  tbe  epistle*  The  flfth  is  devoted  to  what  the  author  calls 
''  probabilia  with  reference  to  the  author,  the  reader  and  the  date  of  com- 
position." Wtiat  these  '*  probabilia  "  are  iias  been  indicated  in  the  foregoing. 
Particular  attention  may  be  called  to  the  skillful  way  in  wbicli  Dr.  Kogel 
turns  his  exegesis  of  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  title,  above  commented 
upon,  agrtinst  the  hypothesis  of  Harnack  and  others, according  to  which  this 
title  would  be  a  later  addition  to  the  t'pistle,  so  that  originally  it  would  not 
have  hdd  any  claim  to  Petriue  authorship.  In  our  opinion  he  has  shown 
irrefutably  that  the  terms  employed,  such  as  t^^.r^roir ,  -ain-nMifiui^'^  6tau^opa^^ 
are  a  subtle  prelude  to  and  strike  the  keynote  of  the  most  characteristic 
ideas  in  tbe  body  of  tbe  epistle.  Tliey  must  therefore  be  original*  No  on 
else  bat  the  writer  himself  coukl  have  so  delicately  and  suggestively  intro- 
duced his  theme.  In  view  of  this  the  choice  obviously  lies  between  declar- 
ing the  epistle  a  pseudepigraphical  product,  deliberateiy  sent  out  under  the 
forged  name  of  Peter,  or  accepting  it  as  tlie  genuine  work  of  the  Apostle. 
The  more  clearly  this  alternative  is  presented,  the  more  flrmly  all  lovers  of 
tbe  Word  of  God  will  cling  to  the  latter  position.  It  is  not  tlie  least  merit 
of  Dr,  K(i^el*3  searching  investigation  that  it  thus  simplifles  and  narrows 
down  tlie  problem  of  authorship* 

FrinctlQU.  '  Geekhardus  Vos* 
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A'Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Revised  Version,  with  new  Helps 
for  Historical  Study.  By  John  A.  Broadus,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Revised 
by  Archibald  Thomas  Robertson,  Professor  of  Interpretation  of  the 
New  Testament,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville, 
Ky.  New  seventh  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  New  York :  A.  C. 
Armstrong  &  Son,  1903.    Sq.  8vo,  pp.  xvil,  290.    Price,  $1.60. 

Notice  of  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Broadus'  Harmony  was  made  in  the 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Retiew  in  189-1  (Vol.  V,  p.  326).  Since 
then  six  editions  have  been  issued  without  change.  The  new  seventh  edition 
has,  however,  been  revised  and  enlarged  by  Dr.  Robertson,  the  revision  being 
directed  chiefly  to  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the  book  originally  contributed  by 
Dr.  Robertson.  In  these  he  tells  us  some  important  changes  have  been 
made ;  the  enlargement  consisting  chiefly  in  the  addition  of  some  further 
helps.  *'  An  excellent  map  of  Palestine  is  furnished  and  the  analytical  out- 
line is  put  by  itself  in  front  as  well  as  preserved  in  the  body  of  the  text ;  the 
cross  references  to  similar  incidents  and  sayings  are  added  in  a  separate 
appendix,  besides  being  preserved  in  the  text;  Dr.  Broadus'  ^  Analysis  and 
Peculiarities  of  the  Gospels  '  is  given  in  an  appendix,  besides  new  lists  of 
the  Parables,  Miracles,  Old  Testament  Quotations,  Uncanonical  Sayings  of 
Jesus  and  a  list  of  the  chief  Harmonies.  References  to  the  sections  and 
pages  of  the  Harmony  go  with  these  append  ices.  There  is  added,  moreover,  a 
full  Index  of  Persons  and  Places  which  will  be  helpful."  From  this  it  will 
appear  that  the  chief  value  of  the  new  edition  consists  in  the  additions. 
Some  changes  have  been  introduced  in  the  notes,  but  not  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  constitute  a  thorough  revision.  The  more  recent  literature,  with  the 
exception  of  Prof.  Ramsay's  Was  Christ  Born  in  BethWiem  f  is  not  men- 
tioned; Smith's  Bible  Dictionary  is  still  cited,  but  no  reference  is  made  to 
Hastings'  Dictionary  tf  the  Bible  or  to  the  Encychpcedia  Biblica.  The  stu- 
dent will  also  miss  the  exact  references  in  the  patristic  citations,  though 
these  are  generally  given  when  Josephus  is  cited.  As  a  Harmony  based  upon 
the  British  Revised  Version,  this  new  edition  will  continue  to  be  of  use  for 
those  who  desire  a  good  Harmony  in  the  £nglish  Version.  Dr.  Robertson's 
notes  are  eminently  sober  and  his  discussion  of  difficult  points  in  the  chron- 
ology of  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels  is  characterized 
by  conciseness  and  lucidity.  His  judgment  will  always  command  thought- 
ful consideration. 

Studies  in  the  Apostolic  Church.  By  Charles  Herbert  Morgan, 
Thomas  Eddy  Taylor,  S.  Earl  Taylor.  Cincinnati :  Jennings  & 
Pye ;  New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains.    Pp.  228. 

A  thoroughly  practical  handbook  for  Bible  classes  and  a  good  guide  for 
the  study  of  Apostolic  history  based  on  the  English  Version.  The 
authors  are  well  versed  in  the  recent  English  and  American  literature  of  the 
subject  to  which  reference  is  made  in  a  wisely  selected  bibliography  in  the 
Introduction  and  throughout  the  discussion.  The  conclusions  reached  on 
disputed  points  are  generally  satisfactory  and  will  commend  themselves  for 
their  sanity.  In  the  narrative  of  Paul's  life  and  work  the  authors  follow 
very  closely  the  results  of  Ramsay  and  Bartlet,  but  usually  desert  them  when 
they  can  no  longer  be  followed  with  safety,  rejecting,  for  example,  the 
attempt  of  Bartlet  to  insert  the  pastoral  epistles  in  the  period  of  Paul's  life 
previous  to  his  release  from  his  drst  Roman  imprisonment  (p.  167).  In 
regard  to  the  Galatian  question  the  authors  have  adopted  Ramsay's  theory, 
but  do  not  attempt  to  adduce  any  new  evidence  in  its  favor.  In  placing  the 
controversy  of  Paul  with  Peter  at  Antioch  before  the  Apostolic  Council 
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the  order  in  Galatians  is  departed  from,  a  view  which  seems  to  me  tenable 
only  on  the  theory  that  Gal.  ii.  1-10  doe3  not  refer  to  the  Couacil  ( A.ct3  xv). 
The  epistie  of  Jame^i  is  daed  early  and  Galatians  is  still  clas-^ed  among  the 
major  Epirstl^s.  After  the  Pauline  Epistles,  which  fall  into  the  usual  four 
groups,  tlie  Catholic  Epistles  of  Peter  and  Jude  are  discussed ;  then.  Hebrews 
and  the  Synoptic  Gos|>els  and  Acts ;  lastly,  the  writings  of  the  Apostle 
John.  The  book  is  well  printed  and  contains  two  maps.  The  following 
errors  have  been  noticed  ;  P.  42 1. 11  read  Mayor;  p.  73,  note  1,  read  Gala- 
tians ;  p.  78,  note  2,  read  X.  C.  B.;  p.  145, 1.  9,  read  Colosse. 

New  Light  on  thb  Xew  Testament.  By  Parke  P.  Flourxoy,  D.D  , 
with  an  Introduction  by  Beuj.  B.  Warfield,  D  D.,  LL.D.  Philadelphia : 
The  Westminster  Press,  1903.    Pp.  xxi,  193.    Price,  75  cts.  net. 

It  is  important  that  the  signiticance  of  recent  discoveries  in  the  sphere  of 
New  Testament  criticism  should  be  presented  to  the  reading  public,  to  those 
who  are  not  specialists  but  who  are  interested  in  the  New  Testament.  This 
is  often  lost  in  the  conflicting  opinions  attendant  on  a  discovery.  He  thus 
renders  a  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  who,  looking  back  over  a  period  fruit- 
ful in  such  discoveries,  gathers  up  their  positive  results  in  a  popular  form 
adapted  for  general  and  wide  use.  In  order  to  do  this  successfully  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  two  things :  the  nature  of  the  discovery  with  its  con- 
tribution to  historical  fact  and  its  implications  or  its  bearing  on  the  New 
Testament.  Now  the  New  Testament,  like  every  historical  document  or  group 
of  documents,  demands  of  us  some  theory  of  explanation,  some  estimate, 
some  value  judgment.  The  significance  of  any  fact  firmly  established  by  a 
discovery  will  be  seen  most  clearly  in  the  test  to  which  our  theory  is  thus 
forced  to  submit.  One  theory  will  by  it  be  tried  and  found  wanting, 
another  will  receive  corroboration.  Hence  Dr.  Flournoy  begins  his  little  , 
book  with  a  chapter  on  "  False  Lights  that  Lead  Astray,"  in  which  he  indi- 
cates to  us  that  a  particular  theory  once  held  by  an  influential  school  of 
German  thinkers  can  in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries  be  regarded  only  as 
false  and  misleading.  For  though  the  Tuebingen  School  of  Criticism  in 
Germany  has  retreated  from  many  of  the  positions  held  by  Baur,  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Supernatural  Beligwn^  the  circulation  among  us  of  C.  B.  Waite'S  Tfte 
History  of  the  Christian  lidiijion  to  the  Year  200  and  the  startling  assertions 
of  Haeckel  have  led  Dr.  Flournoy  to  treat  more  in  detail  the  bearing  of 
recent  discoveries  on  this  theory  of  the  New  Testament  and  in  particular 
regarding  the  Gospels.  Chapters  I[  and  III  deal  with  the  recovery  of 
Tatian's  Diatessaron  and  point  out  how  this  confirms  the  view  that  Justin 
Martyr  used  our  four  Gospels,  thus  rendering  quite  impossible  any  theory 
which  would  assign  our  Gospels  to  the  second  century.  Chapter  IV  tells  us 
of  the  discovery  of  Sinaitic  Syriac  Gospels  by  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gibson, 
witnessing  with  the  Curetonian  Syriac  to  their  early  use  in  Syria.  Chapter 
V  reviews  what  Easebius  tells  us  of  the  apologist  Quadratus  and  discusses 
the  restoration  of  the  Apology  of  Aristldes.  Chapter  VI  treats  of  the 
discoveries  in  Egypt,  especially  the  fragment  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter  and 
small  papyrus  fragments  of  our  Gospels  and  Romans.  Chapter  VII  gives  a 
number  of  specific  instances  in  which  the  geographical,  historical  and 
political  statements  of  the  New  Testament  writers  have  been  confirmed  by 
discoveries,  thus  revealing  such  an  exact  correspondence  between  the  New 
Testament  and  its  environment  that  the  theory  which  would  assign  it  to  the 
second  century  becomes  historically  imi>ossible.  There  are  an  Appendix  con- 
taining seven  short  notes  and  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Warfield  in  which  the 
relative  importance  of  such  discoveries  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
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rightly  estimatiDg  their  value  is  discussed.  The  following  typographical 
errors  have  come  to  my  notice :  P.  5,  Haeckel  of  Berlin  for  Haeckel  of  Jena; 
p.  10,  note  1,  line  4,  after  ^'  and  "  insert  vol.  II ;  p.  23,  line  5,  for  Bernhardt 
read  Bemhard;  p.  71,  note  1,  line  2,  for  65  read  155;  p.  107,  line  8,  for 
scholars  read  schools;  p.  127,  note  1,  for  Expository  read  Expositor's  Bible. 
Princeton.  W.  P.  Armstrong. 

Der  TRiNiTARiscuE  Taufbefehl,  Mattli.  xxviii.  19,  nach  seiner 
unspriinglicheu  Textgestalt  und  seiner  Authentic  untersucht,  von  Lie. 
Eduard  Rigqenbach,  a.  o.  Professor  der  Theologie  in  Basel.  Giiters- 
loh  :  C.  Bertelsmann,  1903.    8vo,  pp.  103. 

It  is  Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare's  mare's-nest  of  a  pre-manuscript  text  of  Matt, 
xxviii.  19  attested  by  Eusebius,  which  has  been  the  occasion  of  Lie.  Riggen- 
bach's  investigations.  He  has  subjected  the  whole  subject  of  the  authentic- 
ity of  the  baptismal  formula  given  by  our  Lord  to  a  careful  study,  and  ends 
by  announcing  its  complete  vindication.  As  to  the  text  of  Matt,  xxviii.  19, 
not  only  are  there  no  variants  in  the  entire  text-transmission,  but  the 
patristic  evidence  is  solidly  in  its  support.  ^'  The  witnesses  for  the  Trini- 
tarian baptismal  formula  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  reach  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century :  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  shown  that  no 
variant  reading  can  be  pointed  out  from  the  second  and  third  centuries  " 
(p.  84).  As  to  the  alternative  custom  of  baptizing  simply  ^^  in  the  name  of 
Jesus"— so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  to  have  existed— it  can  by  no  means 
weaken  the  overwhelming  evidence  that  normal  baptism  has  from  the  first 
been  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  The  work  undertaken  by  Lie.  Riggenbach 
has  been  carried  through  vrith  thoroughness  and  has  resulted  in  the  complete 
refutation  of  Mr.  Conybeare's  contentions— although  these  offer  the  only 
attempt  hitherto  made  to  put  a  critical  basis  beneath  the  widespread  d  priori 
attack  on  the  genuineness  of  this  command  of  the  Lord.  If  it  be  thought 
hardly  worth  while  to  refute  Mr.  Conybeare's  contentions,  the  answer  may 
be  found  in  a  simple  reference  to  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  them,  as,  for 
example,  is  indicated  in  the  EncyclopcBdia  Bihliea,  p.  4043, 3105. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 


IV.— HISTORICAL   THEOLOGY. 

The  Church  and  the  Ministry  in  the  Early  Centuries.  The 
eighteenth  series  of  the  Cunningham  Lectures.  By  Thomas  M. 
Lindsay,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Glasgow  College.  New  York :  A.  C. 
Armstrong  &  Son,  1902. 

This  work  is  the  fairest  and  most  Judicious  statement  of  the  early  polity 
of  the  Christian  Church  which  has  appeared  for  many  a  year.  It  shows  an 
adequate  acquaintance  with  the  recent  literature,  from  Lightfoot*s  Christian 
Ministry  of  1878  to  the  elaborate  article  of  Schmiedel  in  Cheyne's  dictionary 
on  the  Christian  Ministry  and  the  no  less  scholarly  and  far  more  sensible 
articles  of  Gwatkin  on  Church  and  Bishop  in  Hastings'  dictionary.  The 
author  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  treatments  of  Hatch,  Harnack, 
Ileinrici,  in  his  Com.  on  I,  Cor.,  Loenig,  Loofs  and  Sohm.  He  shows  no 
concern  about  making  a  defense  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  govern- 
ment and  in  fact  refers  to  it  by  name  only  four  or  five  times  and  then  for  the 
most  part  in  notes,  pp.  170, 198,  259, 330.  He  prefers  the  expression  ''  con- 
ciliar ''   to   Presbyterian  when  speaking  of  the  polity  of  the  Reformed 
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Churches.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  author  refers  lo  Calviu  only  onee  and 
then  in  a  hrief  note,  and  he  makes  no  reference  to  Ilookei'a  Eccksiasiiml 
FoUly,  revered  book  as  H  !3, 

Recent  historical  sttidy  and  discoveries  have  thrown  a  fiood  of  lig))t  npon 
the  early  organization  of  the  Church.  The  Ttimhing  of  th&  Ticelve  atauds  In 
the  very  front  rank  of  present  autlioritits  and  is  i-trongly  confirmatory  of  the 
non-episcopal  theory  of  the  ministry.  For  this  reason  Dr.  Gore  in  his 
ChuTvh  and  Miniittry  miaimizes  the  importance  of  the  little  document,  while 
^chmiedel,  in  the  interest  of  the  theory  of  a  late  origin  of  church  organim- 
lion,  puts  it  down  to  a  late  date  or  even  suggests  that  it  may  have  represented 
a  very  contracted  section  of  the  church.  The  **giirantic  dgment  of  Apos- 
tolicai  Succession^"  p.  224,  etc*,  crumbles  away  naturally  l>efore  Dr.  Linclsjiy's 
calm  statement  of  historical  authority^  In  placing  the  Acts  before  the  year 
W  the  author  takea  away  the  foundation  of  a  goodly  number  of  the  interpre- 
tations of  Harnack  and  others,  as  for  example  that  the  statement  that  Paul 
and  Barnabas  ordained  elders  in  every  church  is  not  true  to  fact,  Acts  xiv* 
23. 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  Dr*  Lindsay  comes  is,  that  there  wat  no 
uniformity  of  organization  in  the  primitive  Church ;  that  there  is  a  valid 
ministry;  and  that  the  Church  created  its  own  ministry,  not  by  imposition 
from  outside  authority,  but  from  a  movement  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  within  the  Church  itself.  *'  The  unvarying  lesson,"  he  says, "'  which 
the  early  documents  teach  us  is  that  there  was  anything  but  a  monotonous 
uniformity  in  the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  churches  of  the  early  cea* 
tuiies,"  pp.  358,  vii,  23 »  etc.  If  the  Apostles  had  an  ideal,  it  was  worked  out 
partially  and  locally*  The  author  lays  prime  stress  npoii  the  distinction  of 
the  prophetic  miuistry^  and  he  cannot  emphasize  too  often  that  experience 
and  beiiavior  were  the  source  of  original  unity  in  the  Church  and  not 
doctrine,  pp»  vii,  etc.  He  also  lays  much  stress  upon  the  mwlern  mission 
field  as  illuBti'atiiig  what  was  going  on  in  the  early  Church,  pp.  xi,  86, 117, 
HO,  142,  162,  etc.  Though  eighteen  centuries  lie  between  the  mission 
churches  of  tlie  Srat  century  and  oC  the^  last  days,  troth  repreaent  untrained 
bodies  of  believers  in  the  midst  of  hostile  local  environment  finding  their  way 
to  organization.  Tiie  author  in  all  courtesy  suggests  that,  if  Prof.  Harnack 
would  acquaint  hini^elf  with  the  mission  lieM,  he  would  modify  his 
nnhistoiical  theory  of  early  Church  organization,  and  Schmiedel  would  not 
liave  produced  some  of  !iis  arguments  for  a  late  date  for  I  Peter  if  he  were 
informed  of  the  methods  of  foreign  missionaries,  p*  162» 

The  work  opens  with  Christ's  words  to  Peter,  Matt.  xvi.  18,  and  closes 
with  the  firm  establishment  of  the  monarchical  and  sacerdotal  episcopacy. 
In  defining  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament  (chap.  I)  Its  main  function 
is  declared  to  bave  been  **  to  appmach  God*  It  is  a  society  wliose  members 
were  all  priests  and  its  service  all  sacrifices,^*  p.  34,  Five  qualities  belong  to 
it— fellowship,  unity,  visibility,  authority  and  sacerdotaliAm*  The  fellowship 
is  based  on  experience  and  the  unity  can  never  be  stdequately  represented  in 
any  outward  polity,  p.  U*  The  unity  which  filled  i*aui's  mind  was  spiritual. 
Brotherhood  alternates  with  tlie  term  ecclesia  in  tire  AposloUcal  Constitutions^ 
as  a  deafgnation  for  the  body  of  believers.  Unity  and  ff  Uowahip  are  not  the 
product  of  doctrine*  The  Church  is  a  visible  community,  not  **  by  reaj^on  of 
nu if ormity  of  external  polity  but  by  the  manifestation  of  brotherly  love," 
The  emph;isi3  upon  religious  experience  can  hardly  be  carried  too  far. 
However,  if  the  leader  were  in  a  critical  frame  of  mind  he  would  be  apt  to 
find  a  defect  In  the  almost  total  silt^nce  with  which  doctrine  or  teaching  is 
passed  over.  Dr.  Lindsay  accepts  tlie  genuineness  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
and  they  certainly  lay  stress  upon  aound  teaching.    Experience  of  grace  is 
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the  chief  thinj?,  but  it  cannot  be  disassociated  from  right  doctrine;  and  that 
tills  was  St.  Paul's  view  of  the  matter  is  evident,  not  only  from  tlie  Pastoral 
Epistles,  but  from  Galatians  and  First  Corinthians,  not  to  speak  of  other 
Epistles. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  work  is  given  up  to  a  description  of  an  apostolic 
congregation,  which  Dr.  Lindsay  calls  ''a  tiny  island  in  the  sea  of  surround- 
ing Paganism,"  an  expression  he  shows  his  fondness  for  by  using  it  no  less 
than  three  times,  pp.  41,  57,  155.  The  author  finds  fragments  of  definite 
forms  of  service  and  hymns  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament  and  feels 
justified  in  distinguishing  between  three  kinds  of  congregational  meetings, 
one  of  them  purely  for  business. 

The  chapter  on  the  prophetic  ministry  (III)  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  book. 
Dr.  Lindsay,  I  think,  says  properly  that  tlie  apostles,  prophets  and  teachers 
to  whom  St.  Paul  refers  (I  Cor.  xii.  :i8)  are  not  "  to  be  separated  by  any  hard 
and  fast  line,"  p.  107 ;  and  yet  he  does  attempt  to  distinguish  between  their 
functions.  lie  does  not  bring  in  the  ^^evangelists"  mentioned  with  the 
other  three  names  in  Eph.  iv.  11  for  special  treatment.  If  exact  lines  are  to 
be  diawn,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  fourth  class. 
The  higher  prerogatives  of  the  narrower  circle  of  the  apostolate  are  fully 
recognized,  p.  8L  The  prophetic  ministry  was  sent  *'  for  the  extension  and 
edification  of  the  Church  universal,"  p.  73.  It  was  the  "ministry  of  the 
word  "  to  which  the  Didadte  refers  when  it  demands  respect  for  those  "  who 
speak  tlie  word  of  God."  These  men,  who  were  in  no  sense  ofllice-bearers  in 
the  local  church  but  itinerating  ministers,  depended  for  their  power  upon  the 
charismata.  The  Didaclie  brings  out  clearly  tlie  distinction  between  this 
itinerating  ministry  and  the  local  officers,  and  yet  Dr.  Lindsay  seems  to  have 
passed  by  its  statement  that  there  were  also  stationary  prophets.  See 
Schaff 's  edition  of  the  Didache,  p.  205.  Dr.  Lindsay  follows  what  is  now  the 
custom  when  he  repi events  the  number  as  very  large;  and  to  them  is  given 
the  credit  of  largely  preserving  the  unity  of  the  Church,  as  by  Dr.  McGiffert, 
Apos,  C/i.,p.  641,  whom  Dr.  Lindsay  does  not  quote.  There  seems  to  be 
danger  of  exaggerating  these  nunibei*s.  For,  although  Justin  Martyr  speaks 
of  the  prophets  as  continuing  in  his  day,  yet  the  Didache  limits  their  tarry- 
ing in  any  place  to  two  days.  A  comparatively  small  number  would  suffice, 
if  this  was  the  general  rule,  to  cover  a  large  amount  of  territory  in  a  given 
time  in  their  circuits.  Important  as  the  labors  of  this  body  of  men  were, 
none  of  whose  names  are  lelt  on  record  outside  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is 
a  mistake  not  to  emphasize  the  preaching  of  the  presbyters  or  bishops  so 
much  referred  to  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles;  yet  Dr.  Lindsay  does  not  do  this, 
and  the  impression  might  be  easily  gotten  from  his  treatment  that  the 
work  of  instruction  and  exhortation  in  the  first  century  was  confined  to  the 
prophetic  ministry. 

Tlie  local  and  permanent  church  officers  are  treated  in  the  fourth  chapter, 
entitled  the  "'  Church  creating  its  Miuistry."  The  Church  derived  its 
organization  from  four  or  five  roots— the  synagogue,  the  heathen  confraterni- 
ties, the  family  organization  of  the  East  and  the  organization  of  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem  as  it  is  described  in  Acts  vi.  The  family  organization  explains 
how  it  was  tiiat  Symeon,  the  nearest  living  relative  of  the  Lord,  followed 
James  in  the  presidency  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem.  Neither  was  the 
organization  of  the  synagogue  copied  in  its  entirely  by  the  Jewish  Christian 
congregations,  nor  the  organization  of  the  confraternities  and  burial  clubs  by 
the  Coiinthian  and  other  Gentile  churches.  Hatch,  Heinrici,  Schmiedel 
and  others  have  gone  too  far  in  making  the  confraternities  models.  What 
the  churches  and  they  had  in  common  was  what  all  organizations  have  in 
common.  In  passing,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  author  holds  to  baptism  and 
31 
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the  Lord's  Supper  aa  iDstltatlons  of  the  Lord,  While  the  Apostles'' pre- 
scribe no  deSnite  form  of  church  government,"  p,  132,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
*''  remarkable  that  there  seems  to  have  been  practical  imauimity  in  the 
apiK>intaiient  of  two  classes  of  olTlcers  in  the  churches^  tbe  presbyters  and 
de^icons."  With  Lightfoot  and  recently  Gwatkin,  and  as  against  the  unten- 
able theories  of  natch  and  Qarnack,  the  Identity  of  presbyter  and  bishop  la 
emphasued,  Clement  of  EomecaQ  hardly  be  misinterpreted  to  mean  any- 
thing else.  Jerome  and  other  fathers  bear  witness  to  it  and  now  the  Didatkt 
distinctly  speaks  of  two  orders  of  local  officers  and  stops  there. 

In  the  Hfth  chapter  the  author  sets  forth  the  reasons  for  the  change  from 
the  twofold  local  ministry  which  was  universal  in  the  iirst  century  to  the 
threefold  miniatiy  which  was  a  lixed  fact  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  second 
century*  It  is  not  a  remakable  thing  that  the  change  should  have  occurred 
and  the  name  bishop  have  been  appropriated  for  the  presiding  o^cer  among 
the  sen  are  of  elders.  la  every  organ  i  ml  ion  the  tendency  is  to  concentrate 
the  function  of  presidential  administration  in  one  o(licial  of  superior  ability 
or  character,  A  fine  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  what  has  occurred  in 
our  own  Church  of  the  Disciples,  founded  by  Alexander  Campbell. 

The  passing  of  the  prophetic  ministry  and  the  change  to  the  sacerdotal 
ministry  are  set  forth  in  two  excellent  chapters*  The  *'  Church  which  in  the 
earlier  days  was  a  brotherhood  of  saints  became  a  community  over  whom  a 
bishop  presided,  p.  2e6«  Christianity  came  to  mean  a  doctrine,  to  be 
protected  by  a  creed  or  a  form  more  or  less  fixed  of  intellectual  beHefs,^'  p. 
270,  But  in  ninety- nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred,  as  the  author  thinks, 
the  bishop  was  the  pastor  of  a  aingle  church,  and  nothing  more.  The 
diocesan  mode  of  episcopacy  has  much  less  resemblance  to  the  organization 
of  the  Church  in  tbe  second  century  than  have  the  Congregational  and  Pres^ 
byterian  forms*  It  was  due  to  the  Roman  lawyers  who  turned  Christians 
and  became  eminent  as  leaders  of  the  Church  that  the  chauge  to  an  aristocratic 
episcopate  is  due.  The  greatest  name  in  the  history  of  ihis  change  was 
Cyprian,  originally  a  lawyer.  Legal  training  made  the  demand  for  a  legal  fic- 
tion and  this  was  met  by  the  theory  of  Apostolical  Succession*  '*  God  speaks 
through  the  bishop  as  he  formerly  spoke  through  the  Apostles.*'  *'The 
bishops  ar«  made  by  God,  not  by  the  election  of  Uie  people."  '*  The 
Church  is  in  the  bishop  and  the  bishop  is  in  the  Church/^  Th^e  are  some  of 
the  strong  expressions  of  the  distinguished  North  African  prelate.  The 
episcopate  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  residuary  of  doctriual  rectitude  and 
administmtive  supremacy.  It  is  a  distinct  order.  It  is  a  sacerdotal  class. 
The  people  offer  oblations,  but  the  bishop  offers  eacrifices,  p*  300. 

Dr*  Lindsay *s  book  will  be  regarded  as  the  best  statement  we  have  of  the 
ministry  of  the  early  centuries  and  its  functions,  not  because  it  announces 
any  new  discoveries,  but  because  it  is  judicious,  clear,  shows  grasp  of  the 
subject  and  is  reverent*  The  evidence  has  been  accumulating  that  I  he 
goTernment  of  the  Church  in  early  times  was  democratic  and  popular*  This 
view  confirms  the  irenic  tendency  of  the  day  which  is  inclined  to  look  upon 
Church  polity  ^  a  matter  of  discretion  to  be  determined  by  circumstances, 
BO  only  no  class  of  men  or  officials  claim  for  themselves  aristocratic  and 
sacerdotal  functions  not  shared  in  by  the  brotherhood  of  Christians  as  a 
whole*  There  may  still  be  Presbyterians  who  hold  to  the  ji»re  dtuino  theory 
of  presbytery  in  the  sense  that  it  is  inculcated  by  the  New  Testament  and 
has  exclusive  right  to  be  practiced.  This  was  not  the  view  of  those  wlio 
formulated  the  adopting  act  of  American  Presbyterlanlsm,  IT 29,  and  prob- 
ably John  Knox  did  not  go  so  far*  Modern^discussion  seems  to  have  made  it 
extremely  probable  that  in  the  earliest  times  tlie  churches  in  matters  of  gov- 
ernment were  feeling  their  way*  In  ins  first  Epistle  to  the  Tbessalonians 
Pjiul  speaks  of  the  proisLameaoi,  'Hhose  who  have  the  rule  over  jou'* 
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(v.  12),  and  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (xvi.  15)  of  thofe  "  who 
help  in  the  work ;  "  but  he  does  not  mention  elders  or  deacons  in  connection 
with  either  church.  It  will  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  at  a  later  time 
Phoebe  of  Cenchrsea,  near  Corinth,  is  called  a  t/iafconos,  a  helper  or  deacon- 
ess (Rom.  xvi.  1).  Dr.  Lindsay  does  not  emphasize  some  of  the  passages, 
often  quoted  by  advocates  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  polity^  such  as  those 
which  speak  of  **  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery,"  to  which  he 
barely  refers  in  a  note,  and  **  the  elders  that  rule  well."  But  he  makes  clear 
what  were  the  great  principles  underlying  the  ministry  of  the  early  Church. 
As  these  are  duly  recognized,  they  will  make  for  Christian  unity  and  exalt 
the  supernatural  life  in  the  experience  of  believers  as  the  thing  of  supreme 
value.  The  hierarchial  and  sacerdotal  notions  of  the  ministry,  which  find 
no  expression  in  the  New  Testament,  have  the  almost  irresistible  tendency  of 
substituting  other  tests  of  membership  in  the  Christian  ecclesia. 
Lane  Seminary,  David  S'.  Schaff. 

A  Manual  of  Church  History.  By  Albert  Henry  Newman,  D.D., 
LL.D ,  Prof,  of  Church  History  in  Baylor  University,  Author  of  A 
History  of  the  Baptist  Churchis  in  the  United  States,  History  of  Anti- 
pedohaptism.  Vol.  I,  Ancient  and  Medieval  Church  History  (to  A.D. 
1517);  Vol.  11,  Modern  Church  History  CA.D.  1617  to  1903).  Phila- 
delphia: American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  1900-1903.  Pp.  xiv. 
639,  and  xii,  724. 

Between  works  on  Church  history  of  the  compass  of  Schaff's,  Neander's, 
Giesler's,  etc.,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  more  compendious  single  volume 
treatises  of  the  size  of  Fisher's  (to  speak  of  nothing  more  concise) ,  there  was 
need  for  a  type  of  work  intermediate  in  scope  and  plan.  Dr.  Newman  has 
undertaken  to  supply  this  need ;  and  we  may  at  once  say  that,  as  far  as  a 
cui-sory  examination  may  serve  as  a  ground  for  judgment,  he  has  success- 
fully supplied  it.  The  only  work  now  In  existence  with  which  this  can  be 
compared  in  the  English  language  is  the  translation  of  Kurtz's  Church  AV 
tory ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  that  work,  which  made  it  so  difficult  to  use^ 
are  not  found  in  this.  Newman's  treatise  comes  in  two  fair-sized  volumes 
aggregating  some  1360  closely  printed  pages.  The  first  of  these  volumes 
was  completed  in  1899,  and  covers  the  period  preceding  the  Reformation. 
The  second,  which  has  just  come  to  hand,  continues  the  story  beginning 
with  the  opening  of  the  Reformation  and  traces  it  to  the  present  year.  It  is 
a  work  primarily  intended  to  serve  as  a  text-book  in  theological  semina- 
ries and  universities.  The  author  very  justly  thinks  that  the  study  of 
Church  History  is  at  least  as  pertinent  to  the  university  curriculum  as  the 
history  of  philosophy,  the  various  branches  of  political  history,  sociology, 
etc.  If  the  non-existence  of  a  text-book  of  the  right  compass  and  type  has 
served  in  the  past  as  an  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  the  subject  and  its  omission 
from  the  college  curriculum.  Dr.  Newman  has  certainly  done  the  best  that 
could  be  done  towards  removing  the  difficulty. 

The  work  is  characterized  chiefly  by  what  we  may  call  pragmatism.  The 
author  has  gone  to  infinite  pains  to  gather  and  arrange  the  facts  and  state 
them  briefly  and  clearly,  but  adequately.  The  true  historian  must,  of 
course,  also  express  his  judgment  on  the  meaning  of  these  facts,  and  Dr. 
Newman  does  not  hesitate  to  do  this;  but  he  does  it  with  moderation, 
reserve  and  fairness.  He  always  leaves  ample  room  for  the  independent 
interpretation  of  history  by  the  teacher  and  student  who  are  to  use  his  books. 

In  the  matter  of  arrangement,  he  departs  from  the  conventional  way  of 
breaking  the  period  from  the  foundation  of  the  Church  to  the  Reformation 
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into  two  sections— Ancient  Times  and  Middle  Ape?.  He  retains,  however, 
the  names  ancient  and  me<liseval  in  the  title  of  his  tirst  volume.  The  year 
690,  which  has  been  generally  lixed  upon  as  the  marking  point  between 
them,  lie  ignores  altogether.  He  makes  instead  a  subdivision  which  includes 
tlie  years  312  to  800  A.D.  This  is  a  long  period,  but  it  is  outdone  by  the 
next,  covering  717  years  (from  800  to  1517).  Such  long  periods  are  unfortu- 
nate. To  the  average  student,  they  present  too  large  a  section  of  his  subject 
to  grasp  and  understand  in  its  various  bearings  and  relations.  He  cannot 
pass  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  these  chronological  divisions  without 
moving  into  entirely  different  conditions.  Moreover,  as  he  several  times 
retraces  his  course  over  the  topical  divisions  made  necessary  by  them,  he 
must  suffer  more  or  less  the  consequences  of  disjoining  contem(K)raneous 
events  and  personages,  and  losing  their  relations  with  one  another.  The 
system  is,  to  be  sure,  better  than  the  arbitrary  one  of  the  Centuriators,  but 
it  suffers  somewhat  from  carrying  the  reaction  to  an  extreme. 

As  to  style,  Dr.  Xewman  knows  how  to  inte;rest  his  reader  and  will  not  be 
justly  accused  of  dullness.  The  chapters  and  sections  of  the  book  are  sup- 
plied with  references  for  further  study  and  each  volume  is  furnished  with 
an  ample  index. 

Chicago,  A.  C.  Zenos. 

'*TnE  Testament  of  Our  Lord."  Translated  into  English  from  the 
Syriac,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  James  Cooper,  D.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  Arthur 
JouN  Maclean,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  sometime  Dean  of  Argyle  and  the 
Isles.    Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.    Imported  by  Scribuers. 

The  document  of  which  this  work  is  a  translation  is,  as  we  are  informed 
in  the  introduction,  **  one  of  a  series  of  writings,  whereof  the  Didache  or 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apo:>tles  is  the  tirst  and  the  so-<'alled  Apostolic 
Constitutions  one  of  the  la^t,  whose  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  provide  the 
clergy  of  tlie  Eaily  Church  with  a  manual  of  their  duties  and  especially  with 
directions  for  the  proi)er  fultilhnent  of  the  olflces  of  Public  Worship." 
Although  the  Ttslament  is  very  likely  Greek  in  origin,  it  is  known  only  in 
translations  into  Syriac,  Eihiopic  and  Arabic.  Selections  from  it  were 
first  published  by  La^arde,  in  the  Syriac,  from  the  Codtx  Sangermantnsis^ 
38,  and  the  same  editor  attempted  a  restoration  of  the  underlying  Greek  of 
those  selections  in  185'>,  in  the  litliquioe  Juris  Eccltsiasiici  Antiquissimce. 
But  although  complete  copies  of  the  work  were  to  be  found  in  various 
European  libraries,  no  scholar  seems  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  make 
known  the  entire  book. 

The  Syriac  translation  which  makes  the  work  known  to  us  is,  iis  the  sub- 
scription tesiilies,  the  work  of  James  of  Edessa,  an  illustrious  Churchman 
of  the  seventh  century.  (*'  The  Second  book  of  Clement,  is  ended,  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek,  to  the  Syiidu  language  by  James  the  poor,  in  the  year 
998  of  the  Greeks.";  The  cre<lit  of  publisliing  this  interesting  woik  is  due 
to  Mgr.  Ignatius  Ephraiin  Kahmani,  the  Uniat  Syrian  Patriarch  of  Aulioch, 
who  published  at  Mainz  in  18i»9  the  full  S}riac  text  of  tlie  2'tbtan>€iit,  along 
with  a  1-alin  translation,  and  this  edition  has  been  made  the  basis  of  the 
work  of  Prof.  Cooper  and  Canon  Maclean.  The  editors  state  that  the  aim 
of  their  work  is  '•  to  eluciilate  the  meaning  of  the  2\stauient  and  to  investi- 
gate the  customs  of  the  Early  Church  as  they  really  were,  without  any  con- 
sideration of  their  bearing  on  modern  controversies." 

Mgr.  Kahniani's  work  is  based  upon  three  Syriac  manuscripts :  (I)  T/ie 
Codex  of  Bthnam,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Uniat  Metropolitan  of  Mosul. 
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(2)  A  Codex,  now  in  the  Borgian  Museum  at  R'>me,  but  coming  originally 
from  Mount  Lebanon,  and  dated  AD.  1576.  (3)  The  St,  Germain  manu- 
script, used  by  liagarde.  Tiiis  is  referred  to  the  eighth  century  and  does 
not  contain  the  liturgical  portions  of  the  Testament. 

In  addition  to  these  manuscripts,  Rahmani  has  also  made  use  of  a  transla- 
tion, made  through  Coptic  into  Arabic. 

The  present  editors,  besides  the  material  used  by  Mi?r.  Rahmani,  have 
consulted  a  Cambridge  manuscript  of  the  Testament,  which  may  represent 
a  translation  later  than  that  of  James  of  Edessa. 

The  question  of  the  date  and  place  of  composition  of  the  Ttstanent  is  one 
that  has  been  much  discussed.  Mgr.  Rahmani  considers  that  it  belongs  to 
the  age  of  Irenseus,  the  end  of  the  second  century ;  Dr.  Zahn  places  it  about 
350  A.D.;  Prof.  Hamack  and  Bishop  Wordsworth  attribute  it  to  about 
400  A.D.;  M.  Batiffol,  in  the  Revue  Bibliqae  Internationale^  of  the  Djmini- 
can  Convent  of  St.  Stephen  at  Jerusalem,  asserts  that  it  is  not  earlier  than 
the  fifth  century.  This  question  must  be  determined  almost  entirely  by 
internal  evidence.  Our  editors  are  inclined  to  fix  the  date  at  about  366  A.D. , 
although  admitting  the  possibility  of  additions  by  James  of  Edessa.  As 
they  point  out,  the  Testament  possesses  an  especial  interest,  from  the  fact 
that  its  original  production  can  be  dated  with  reasonable  certainty  at  the 
point  of  the  great  transition  in  the  Church's  fortunes  from  Imperial  perse- 
cution to  Imperial  favor,  a  change  that  was  leading  to  ''  the  transformation 
of  her  buildings  and  her  services  to  suit  her  altered  circumstances." 

A  clue  as  to  the  place  of  composition  is  obtained  from  the  countries  in 
which  the  Ttstament  exercised  an  influence.  That  influence  has  been  chiefly 
felt  among  the  Monophysite  Churches  of  We^t  Syria  and  Abyssinia.  Thus 
the  formulas  of  the  Testament  (I.  21)  are  almost  identical  with  those  used  in 
the  modem  West  Syrian  Ordinal,  while  there  are  distinct  traces  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Test'iment  upon  the  Abyssinian  liturgy  and  the  Litany.  Our 
editors  give  as  their  conclusion  on  this  vexed  question,  *'  that  while  Syria  is 
not  an  impossible  country  of  origin,  Asia  Minor  is  the  most  probable  coun- 
try that  has  yet  been  suggested."  Theologically,  the  Ttstament  makes  a 
strong  protest  against  Ariani'^m  and  undue  subordinationism.  '^  It  vibrates 
with  the  pulsation  of  the  great  controversies  through  which  the  Church 
was  passing,  or  into  which  she  was  about  to  pass,  Arian,  Macedonian,  Apol- 
linariau."  Some  features  of  the  book  have  led  to  the  conjecture  that  the 
Testament  was  derived  from  a  Montanist  Church  Order.  Dom  Morin  of 
Maresdous  first  called  attention  to  this  subject  in  the  lievue  Binedictine  for 
January,  1900. 

Bishop  Wordsworth  in  the  Church  Quarterlt^  Review  for  April,  1900,  advo- 
cated the  view  that  the  Testament  sprang  from  the  school  of  the  famous 
Appollinari-)  of  Laodicea.  In  like  manner,  the  ascetic  tone  of  the  book  has 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  the  work  of  a  sect.  The  editors  reject 
this  view  and  insist  that,  in  spite  of  apparent  Appollinarian  leaning,  no 
actual  heresy  is  exhibited.  The  title  "  The  Testament,  or  Words  which  our 
Lord,  when  He  rose  from  the  dead,  spake  to  the  Holy  Aiwstles  and  which 
were  written  in  eight  books  by  Clement  of  Rome,  the  disciple  of  Peter,"  ie 
startling  to  modern  readers,  but  is  evidently  an  attempt  to  emphasize  the 
living  headship  of  Christ.  To  the  men  of  the  time,  '*  Our  Lord  is  in  point 
of  fact  no  mere  figure  of  the  past,  but  the  Living  Head  of  Ilis  Church, 
from  whom  each  of  His  ministers  in  succession  derives  his  charge,  in  and  by 
whom  alone  he  lives,  and  unto  whom  he  must  answer  at  the  last."  By  this 
startling  prelude,  the  compiler  probably  intended  to  claim  for  his  work 
''  the  authority  of  an  undefiled  tradition,  in  which  were  gathered  up  those 
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counsels  of  tlie  Great  Forty  Days,  during  wljlcli  the  Hisen  Lord  spake  to 
His  disciples,  ilie  ibings  coDceming  the  Kingdom  of  God  ^'  (Acts  L  3), 

The  book  professes  to  be  the  last  Will  or  Testament  of  our  Lord,  and 
final  counsels  to  tended  to  provide  the  disciples  with  rules  for  the  conduct 
of  their  work*  Tlie  book  after  a  Pi'eface  and  Introduction  gives  an  apoca- 
lyptic discourse  concerning  the  end  of  the  world*  Then  follow  four  chap- 
ters which  connect  Umt  discourse  with  the  Church  Order  which  occupies  the 
reinamder  of  th«  book.  This  "Order''  contains  the  most  minute  regula- 
tions In  regard  to  the  Church ,  its  buildings  and  its  organization,  with  ordt* 
nation  prayers  and  a  complete  Liturgy.  In  fact,  it  was  the  original  inten* 
tion  of  the  editors  "  to  render  the  prayers  in  such  a  manner  as  might  naost 
easily  be  used  for  purposes  of  worship."  This  Liturgy  i^  in  aU  essentials  of 
structure  one  with  the  Liturgies  of  other  ancient  "Orders,"  such  as  the  Canon 
of  Hippolytus,  the  Egyptian  Church  Order,  the  Ethiopic  Church  Order,  the 
Arabic  Didascalia,  the  Anaphora  of  the  Abyssinian  Church,  the  Apoitolic 
ConsUtntlonf,  the  Catechetical  Lectures  of  St*  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Prayer  Baok  of  Serapiou  of  Thumla  and  many  others*  To  further  elucidate 
this  ix)int,  tlieeditori  publish  in  tlie  appendix  to  their  work  extracts  from 
the  Arabic  Dtdascahaand  the  Abyssinian  Anaphora. 

The  construction  and  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  Church  buildins^s 
are  provided  for  in  a  careful  and  elaborate  manner.  **  Danger  of  persecu- 
tion was  not  entirely  gone,  but  the  Church  now  might  venture  to  order  her 
sanctuaries  with  care  and  dignity*"  The  Orientation  of  the  Church,  the 
Baptistery,  the  Holy  Table  and  the  Sanctuary  Veil  are  all  provided  for* 
The  Second  Book  deah  first  with  Baptism  and  is  entitled  "  Commandments 
and  Rules  and  a  Definition,  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Chriat  laid  down  for  tlie 
order  of  those  who  are  baptized.  It  decid**s  who  are  to  be  admitted  as  cate- 
chumens and  who  rejected ;  it  gives  rules  for  the  instruction,  exorcism,  bap- 
tism, confirmation  and  the  communioo  of  the  candidates*  It  tlien  passes  to 
the  fast  before  and  the  various  ceremonies  of  Easter,  the  Agape,  offering  of 
first  fruits,  rules  for  burial  and  properly,  grace  before  meals,  methods  of 
singing,  hours  of  prayer,  and  closes  with  a  return  to  the  pretence  of  a  Ttsia- 
fmnL  '*  John  and  Peter  and  Matthew  wrote  this  Testammt  and  sent  it  In 
copies  from  Jernmlem,  by  Dositheus  and  Silas  and  Magnus  and  Aquila, 
whom  they  chose  to  send  to  all  dioceses.    Amen*" 

The  book  that  is  thus  presented  to  our  attention  is  more  than  an  antiqua- 
lian  curiosity  and  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  student  of  early  Christian 
worship  and  Church  usages.  It  is,  as  the  editors  tell  us,  "a  veritable  miue 
at  once  of  devotional  expression  and  liturgical  lore;  while  its  witne^  to  the 
state  of  doctrine  and  tlie  ecclesiaatieal  order  and  organization  in  Eastern 
Cliristendom,  in  tlie  middle  or  third  quarter  of  the  fourth  century,  is  of 
surpassing  value."  The  entire  work  has  been  done  in  a  most  scholarly  man- 
ner, and  a  body  of  notes  of  equal  hulk  with  the  text  elucidates  tlie  importance 
of  the  Testament  as  a  liturgical  document  and  a  compendium  of  Church 
usages*  The  editors  are  men  of  ability  in  this  department*  Prof*  Cooper  is 
a  learned  liturgiologist,  while  Canon  Maclean  brings  to  the  work  the  expe- 
rience  gathered  by  long  residence  in  the  East,  upon  the  Archbishop^s  Misaion 
to  the  Assyrian  Christians*  The  work  is  at  once  the  most  elaborate  and 
most  learned  account  of  one  of  the  earJiest  of  Church  Orders  and  is  a  decided 
credit  to  the  scholarship  of  the  Scottish  Churches,  It  is  a  hook  that  should 
be  neglected  by  no  student  of  the  Po3t*Constantinian  period  of  Christian 
histcny. 

BcrmtQu.  Hakrt  A.  Krfi* 
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The  Anglican  Episcopate  and  the  American  Colonies.  By 
Arthur  Lyon  Cross,  Ph.D.,  Instractor  in  History  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  sometime  Assistant  in  American  History  in  Harvard 
University.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1902.«  8vo,  pp.  ix, 
368. 

This  history  is  the  result  of  a  study  of  the  sources.  Dr.  Cross  has  been 
thoroughgoing  in  his  search  for  them  and  has  evidently  carefully  examined 
them.  The  fruit  of  his  studies  is  an  able,  full  and,  on  the  whole,  quite  im- 
partial narrative  of  an  important  and  exciting  movement  in  the  history  of 
the  American  Churches.  Whoever  desires  to  know  the  facts  about  the 
campaign  on  the  one  hand  to  introduce  and  on  the  other  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  Anglican  bishops  into  the  American  Colonies  can  go  to  Dr. 
Cross's  book  with  confidence  that  he  will  find  stated  in  it  all  the  facts  of  first 
importance,  and  that  they  have  not  been  distorted  in  their  statement  by  the 
author's  personal  feelings.  But  it  should  be  added  that  in  his  presentation 
of  them  there  is  nothing,  like  elevation  or  warmth  or  vividness  of  style, 
which  is  likely  to  create  an  interest  in  the  subject  or  even  to  deepen  an 
interest  already  felt.  Nor  are  we  made  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  able  and 
vigorous  men,  like  Johnson  and  Chandler  on  one  side  and  Mayhew  and 
Chauncy  on  the  other,  who  fought  the  fight  for  and  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bishops.  Admirable  as  the  book  is  in  most  respects,  yet 
considering  the  possibilities  of  the  subject,  considering  indeed  how  Dr. 
Cross  himself  might  have  treated  it,  it  is  not  so  interesting  a  book  as  it 
ought  to  have  been.  The  book  is  a  little  dry,  though  its  subject  is  not  dry 
at  all.  Certainly  it  was  not  thought  to  be,  while  the  campaign  was  going 
forward.  We  wish— and  we  are  sure  that  the  author  could  have  done  it— 
that  Dr.  Cross,  without  abating  his  fervor  for  sources, had  reproduced  in  his 
history  the  spirit  of  the  conflict.  He  has  undoubted  historical  ability.  We 
hope  that  he  will  hereafter  write  more  like  a  literary  historiographer. 

The  controversy,  like  many  other  controversies  of  the  kind,  was  one  in 
which  both  sides  were  right.  It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  the 
longing  of  the  Episcopalian  home  missionaries  and  rectors  for  a  bishop. 
How  could  they  advance  the  interests  of  their  denomination  when  there 
could  be  no  confirmations  and  no  ordinations  ?  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  those  who  asserted  that  they  wanted  a  bishop  for 
themselves  only  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  sway  of  the  Eng- 
lish Establishment  over  the  Colonies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Congrega- 
tional and  Presbyterian  Churches  had  a  history  which  justified  all  the  fears 
they  entertained.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs  ( Amtr.  Preshyterianism,  p.  345)  has 
admirably  stated  their  attitude  in  the  following  sentence :  ''  It  was  not  that 
they  would  deprive  the  American  Episcopalians  of  a  bishopric,  but  that  they 
knew  that  the  introduction  of  prelacy  into  America  would  throw  a  vast 
political  power  into  the  scale  against  them,  and  that  an  effort  would  be  made 
to  establish  the  Church  of  Eugland  in  all  the  Colonies  and  to  treat  all  other 
Churches  as  dissenting."  The  controversy  was  ended  by  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. When  the  Colonies  became  the  United  States,  no  Church  had 
any  right  or  any  reason  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  a  bishop  for  the 
Episcojpal  communion.    He  could  be  the  bishop  only  of  his  own  people. 

The  bibliography  of  the  subject  published  at  the  end  of  the  book,  though 
incomplete,  is  valuable ;  so  are  the  appendices.  The  footnotes  are  abundant 
and  illuminating. 

Princeton.  John  DeWitt. 
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Die  Neu-Irvixoianer  :  oder  die  "Apostolisciie  Gemeinde."  Ihre 
Geschicbte,  Lehre  und  Verfassunsr,  dargestellt  von  Earl  Handt- 
KANN.  Gutersloh:  Dnickerei  und  Yerlag  von  C.  Bertelsmann.  1903. 
• 

Rarely  have  I  read  a  little  book  so  deeply  interesting  as  this  brief  outline 
of  the  history,  organization,  life  and  doctrines  of  the  sect  of  the  New-Irving- 
ites,  of  which  we  knew  next  to  nothing  before  the  appeanmee  of  this 
much-needed  brochure. 

As  we  all  know,  the  old  Irvingites  were  founded  by  Rev.  Edward  Irving, 
17(f2-1834,  who  in  1834  was  expelled  from  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  of 
London,  for  propagating  doctrines  and  practices  antagonistic  to  the  Re- 
formed faith. 

The  earlier  sect  was  noted  for  extravagant  Chiliasm  and  for  the  effort  of 
restoring  the  old  Apostolic  Church,  especially  its  offices  and  charismata. 
Two  years  after  Irving 's  death,  183f$,  the  Christian  world  was  divided  among 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  elected  to  re-evangelize  it.  Thus  twelve  provinces,  or 
apostolates,  were  created,  in  which  the  ruling  apostle  was  to  exercise  abso- 
lute ecclesiastical  authority.  In  1847  the  Irvingites  were  fully  organized, 
as  the  '*  Catholic  Apostolic  Church."  Several  dates  were  set,  with  uniform 
failure,  for  the  personal  advent  of  Christ ;  but  the  sect  survived  all  disap- 
pointments and  began  to  get  a  strong  foothold  on  the  Continent. 

From  this  body  the  "  Neo-Irvingites ''  seceded  in  1862,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Geyer,  an  apostate  apostle,  and  Schwartz,  of  Hamburg.  And  this 
new  sect,  of  which  little  is  known,  is  described  in  the  little  volume  before  me. 

The  author  first  briefly  outlines  their  history  and  phenomenal  growth  since 
1862.  Their  organs  are  the  Htrokl  and  the  Wdchtersiimmen,  In  1890  they 
numbered,  in  Prussia  alone,  16,081  adherents;  in  1895,  22,610;  in  1900, 
32,215.    An  alarming  sectarian  growth  I 

Their  leader  is  the  crafty  and  intolerant  apostle  of  "  the  tribe  of  Ephraim," 
Fr.  Krebs  of  Brunswick,  who  edits  the  Wdchtemtimmen.  The  missionaries 
of  the  sect  are  actively  at  work  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Several  times 
advances  were  made  for  reunion  with  the  older  Irvingites,  but  without 
effect.  The  history  of  this  movement  is  a  fine  proof  of  the  accumulative 
heretical  tendency  of  all  sectarian  life. 

The  author  of  the  brochure  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  their  fundamental  doc- 
trines, chief  of  which  is  JaiUi  in  tJie  apostolate,  which  tliey  preach,  with 
blasphemous  insolence,  as  the  re-incarnation  of  the  living  Christ.  The  old 
Irvingites,  believing  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  impending,  did  not  elect 
new  apostles  after  the  death  of  the  original  twelve,  appointed  in  1836.  Tlie 
2^ eo- Irvingites  appoint  new  apostles,  whenever  they  are  needed  and  to  what- 
ever number. 

Faith  in  these  apostles  is  necessary  to  salvation.  The  author  carefully 
weighs  the  Scriptural  proof  the  sect  advances  for  this  heresy,  and  siitis- 
factorily  disposes  of  it.  Their  whole  exegesis  is  evidently  a  deliberate  falsi- 
fication of  Scrii)ture,  for  selfish  ends.  The  four  main  '*  offices "  of  the 
Neo-Irvingites  are  the  upuMesUip^  typified  by  a  lion ;  that  of  prophets,  by  an 
eagle;  of  evcuu/elLsts,  hy  a  man;  of  the  pastor  ate,  hy  an  ox.  Beside  these 
main  ofiices  they  have  elders,  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  deaconesses,  etc. 
The  fourfold  figure,  above  mentioned,  is  seen  in  every  meeting  place  of  the 
sect.  Their  pastors  are  unsalarinJ  men  :  their  preaching  is  a  mere  harangue, 
but  extremely  sectarian  ;  lor  ^vithout  the  ''Apostolic  Church"  there  is  no 
salvation.  Women  and  men  prophesy  in  the  meetings.  Tilheii  are  not 
exacted,  as  in  the  oMer  sect,  but  Iree-will  offerings  are  exi>ected  and  freely 
given.  Extremely  interesting  is  the  picture  sketched  by  the  author  of  one 
of  their  religious  services  (39-45).    They  cling  to  the  Sacraments  of  the 
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Church,  but  use  the  Lord's  Supper  twice  every  Sunday,  with  unleavened 
bread  and  mixed  wine.  They  baptize  for  '•  sealing  "  and  by  it  can  assure 
salvation  to  the  dead,  in  literal  application  of  1  Cor.  xv.  29.  In  1901  alone 
1115  deceased  persons  were  thus  saved.  They  retain,  at  least  in  the  main, 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  offices  of  confirmation  and  marriage.  They  have 
no  burial  service,  as  they  have  no  individual  cemeteries. 

They  retain  the  seven  spiritual  gifts  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  xii— ictsdom, 
faiih^  healing,  miracles,  prophecy,  the  gift  of  proving  spirits  and  tongues. 
The  author  traces  all  these  pretended  "  gifts  "  and  clearly  disproves  their 
existence.  A  legalistic  tendency  prevails :  faith  no  longer  saves,  but  life, 
acts,  doing. 

The  author  finally  outlines  their  eschatology,  disproves  their  claims  of 
exemplary  brotherly  love  and  describes  the  attitude  of  the  sect  to  the 
Church,  whose  missionary  and  philanthropic  work  they  bitterly  villify  or 
haughtily  ignore.  The  book  is  written  in  a  judicial  vein  ;  and  though,  as  is 
natural,  it  is  not  free  from  bias,  it  honestly  tries  to  minimize  this  defect. 
The  author  has  himself  well  in  hand  and  has  written  something  which  is 
worthy  of  more  than  pjissing  recognition.  It  is  an  actual  contribution  to 
the  science  of  Cliurch  history.  Henry  E.  Dosker. 

WEIHNACnXEN    IN     KiRCHE,     KUNST    UND  VOLKSLEBEN.       VOU    Prof. 

-  Geoug  RiETSciiEL.  Mit  4  Kunstbeilagen  und  162  Abbildungen. 
Large  8vo,  pp.  160.  Bielefeld  und  Leipzig:  Verlag  von  Velhagen  und 
Klasing,  1902. 

This  comprehensive  treatise  on  **  Christmas,"  beautifully  illustrated  with 
a  profusion  of  half-tone  and  colored  plates,  is  the  fifth  volume  of  a  '''Samm- 
lung  iltustrierter  Monographien,  herausgegeben  in  Verbindung  mit  Anderen 
von  llanns  von  Zobelilz."  It  is  from  the  very  competent  pen  of  Prof. 
Rletschel  of  Leipzig  and  gives  a  precis  of  the  wliole  subject,  drawn  from  the 
best  authorities.  After  a  short  introduction  it  treats  in  turn  of  the  Christ- 
mas Festival  of  the  Church,  Christmas  and  Pictorial  Art,  the  Christmas 
Grotto,  Christmas  Songs,  Christmas  Plays,  Various  Christmas  Customs, 
Christmas  Presents  and  Christmas  Markets,  and  the  Christmas  Tree.  A  use- 
ful bibliography  and  an  index  close  the  volume.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous,  well  chosen  and  beautifully  reproduced :  they  provide  in  them- 
selves a  pretty  full  history  of  Christmas  ideas  and  usages  as  well  as  present- 
ing a  very  rich  series  of  reproductions  of  masterpieces  of  Christian  art. 

Prof.  Rietschel  tells  us  that  no  other  Christian  festival  has  so  intimately 
wedded  itself  with  the  family  life  and  the  life  of  the  people  as  Christmas. 
Nevertheless,  for  more  than  three  hundred  years  the  Church  got  along  en- 
tirely without  it.  The  primitive  Church  did  not  even  possess  a  distinctively 
Christian  Easter  or  Whitsunday.  By  the  middle  of  the  second  century  we 
find,  however,  Easter  celebrated  and  soon  afterwards  Whitsunday;  and  by 
the  end  of  tlve  third  century,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  a  third  festival 
begins  to  appear  in  the  East  by  the  side  of  these.  But  this  third  festival  was 
not  Cliiistmas  but  Epiphany ;  and  it  was  celebrated  on  the  sixth  of  January, 
along  with  which  there  gradually  came  to  be  made  remembrance  of  the 
birth  of  Christ  wUo,  Tlie  idea  tliat  Clirist  was  born  on  the  25th  of  December 
seems  to  appear  first  eaily  in  the  third  century  as  the  result  of  a  calculation 
from  the  25th  of  March,  the  New  Year's  day  of  that  time,  which  had  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  tlie  anniversary  of  the  Annunciation.  But  there  is  no 
trace  of  tlie  celebration  of  tliis  day  until  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  : 
Prof.  Rietschel  thinks  indeed  that  we  can  fix  confidently  on  354  (or  possibly 
353)  as  the  exact  year  of  its  first  celebration.    This  occurred  at  Rome ;  and 
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thence  the  new  festival  fipreafl— reaching  ConstaDtlnople  in  379,  Cappadocia 
in  3B2,  Antioch  In  S88,  Egypt  in  432;  but  Palestine  not  until  the  seventh 
century,  wbile  the  great  Arineniati  Churcli  has  resisted  the  innovation  up 
to  our  own  day. 

If  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-flftli  of  Decetnber  as  the  birthday  of  the 
Lord  dates  thus  only  from  the  later  Patristic  age^tbe  modes  of  Its  celebration 
most  common  among  ns  are  of  yet  more  recent  orig-in.  The  custom  of 
giving  presents  upon  Cbrlstmas  Day  is  of  mediaeval  invention ;  Uie  Christ- 
mas-tree a  modern  extension*  We  first  hear  of  Chriatmas-presents  late  in 
the  fourteenth  century :  and  the  usage  made  tts  way  only  slowly  and  against 
mueb  opposition.  It  was  even  made  the  subject  of  legal  enactments;  and 
as  late  as  1661  and  indeed  as  1735  the  Saicon  "  Policey-Ordnung  *'  sought  to 
regulate  and  provide  agaijmt  the  abuses  of  this  custom.  The  Christnaaa- 
tree  seems  to  have  come  in  through  a  confusion  of  the  festival  of  Christmas 
with  the  observance  of  "  the  day  of  Adam  and  Eve,"  which  fell  on  Decem- 
ber 24th ^  and  a  feature  of  which  was  the  erection  of  a  "  Paradise,"  in  wbtob 
%vere  planted  the  two  trees  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  aM  Evil  and  of  Life* 
We  appear  to  hear  of  our  distinctive  *'  ChristroaS'tree  "  flret  at  Strassburg, 
at  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  **  burniJig  Uhristmiis-tree," 
that  is  the  Christma^tree  adorned  with  candles,  we  meet  with  first  about  1737. 
It  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  century  that  it  began  to  spread  very  widely 
even  in  Germany*  Neither  in  the  North  German  Slaves  of  Holatein,  Mecff- 
lenburg,  Pommemnia  and  Uie  Provinces  of  Pru^ia,  nor  in  the  Hhine-Jand  in 
the  West,  nor  in  Bavaria  in  the  South,  was  it  in  use  until  towards  the  middle 
of  the  ntneleenth  century*  Outside  of  Germany  it  has  appeared  only  as  a 
German  importation.  Uddly  enough  the  flr.^t  Christmas-tree  was  set  np  in 
Fnince  and  England  In  tbo  same  year,  1840,  by  the  Mecklenburg  Princess 
Helen,  Duchess  of  Orleaua*  in  the  former,  and  by  the  Saxe-Coburg  Prince 
Albert  in  the  latter.  *'TIjus  the  Christmas-tree,"  smilingly  remarks 
Prof*  Rietschel,  "  has  held  its  conquering  way  over  the  eartb<" 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  have  adverted  only  to  a  few  of  the  numer- 
ous interesting  facts  brought  out  in  this  wide  survey  of  Christmas  usages. 
We  have,  indeed,  confined  ourselves  to  such  as  furnish  a  compressed  account 
of  the  origins  of  the  customs  now  n^ost  common  in  American  families. 
The  book  is  crammed  full  of  other  lines  of  investigation  of  equal  inherent 
interest.  Even  such  as  we  have  briefly  reported  may  supply  us,  however, 
with  some  food  for  thought.  There  is  a  certjiin  passionate  intensity  in  the 
way  in  which  Christmas  is  now  celebrated  among  us*  But  after  all,  what 
can  be  said  for  Ihe  customs  to  wliich  we  have  committed  ourselves  Y  Tiiere 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  our  Lord  wished  His  birthday  to  he  celebrated 
by  His  followers.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  day  on  which  we 
are  celebrating  it  is  THs  biithday*  Tlisre  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
way  in  which  we  currently  ceJebrate  it  would  meet  His  approval.  Are  we 
not  in  some  danger  of  making  of  what  we  fondly  tell  ourselves  is  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  Advent  of  our  Lord,  on  the  one  side  something  much  uiore  like 
Ihe  Saturnalia  of  old  Rome  tbau  is  becoming  iu  a  sober  Christian  life;  and, 
on  the  other  something  much  more  like  a  shopkeeper^s  carnival  than  can 
comport  wtlh  the  dignity  of  even  a  sober  secular  life  ? 

Ftinccton*  Benjamin  B.  Warfibld. 


Mary  Griffin  and  Her  Crekd,    By  Egbert  C.  Smyth,    From  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  at  the  Semi^ Annual 
Meeting  held  in  Boston,  Ayril  30,  1902.     Worcester,  Mass,:  Charles 
Hamilton,  190^*    8vo»  pp.  1«^ 
On  looking  over  certain  extracts  from  the  records  of  baptisms  in  the  First 
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Church  of  Christ  in  Bradford,  Mass.,  Dr.  Smyth  met  with  the  record  that  a 
Mary  Griflin  was  received  and  baptized  on  the  27th  of  August,  1695,  after 
expressing  her  assent  to  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  well  as  to  the  church  covenant. 
From  this  record  he  takes  his  text  for  an  interesting  discourse  on  the  history 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed  among  the  Churches,  and  especially  among  the  Con- 
gregationalist  Churches. 

He  considers  such  a  use  of  this  Creed  as  is  here  noted,  in  a  New  England 
church  of  that  date,  something  surprising.  The  early  Independents  of  New 
England  do  not  seem,  he  tells  us,  to  have  taken  much  to  the  use  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  It  was  not  used  in  public  worship :  the  English  liturgy 
seems,  for  example,  to  have  been  first  read  in  Boston  on  June  6,  1686.  It 
was  not  used  in  the  well-practiced  exercise  of  catechization :  it  is  absent  from 
the  more  popular  catechetical  manuals  and  even  the  New  England  editions 
of  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  appear  to  have  omitted  it.  No 
similar  use  of  it  to  that  noted  in  tlie  case  of  Mary  Griffin  seems  to  have 
turned  up  either  in  the  church  in  Bradford  or  in  any  other  of  the  early 
churches  of  Massachusetts. 

But  the  case  of  **  this  mother  in  Israel  "  he  considers,  on  the  other  band,  to 
offer  an  admirable  example  to  churches.  He  felicitates  himself  that  the 
Puritans  never  rejected  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  and  that  from  1690,  when  it 
was  inserted  in  the  Ntw  England  Primer ^  they  more  and  more  took  to  it. 
Why  should  it  not  grow  even  now  into  ever  fuller  use  and  greater  usefulness 
—this  Baptismal  Creed  of  the  Roman  Church  to  which  so  many  other 
Churches  also  give  their  affectionate  reverence?  Thus  his  historical 
discourse  finds  a  practical  application  for  Itself. 

Incidentally  we  learn  what  Dr.  Smyth  thinks  of  Dr.  McGiffert's  recent 
work  on  the  Creed.  *'  A  recent  writer,"  he  says,  *'  of  a  cultivated  historical 
spirit,  has  endeavored  to  explain  Its  origin  by  a  local  controversy  in  the 
second  century,  and  another  early  in  the  third— for  two  such  issues,  wide  apart, 
are  employed  to  explain  its  simple  beginnings.  The  attempt  seems  to  me  a 
failure  on  critical  grounds.  But  apart  from  this  is  the  genius  of  the  Creed. 
One  cannot  explain  a  song  by  a  syllogism,  an  Amen  simply  by  a  controversy, 
a  baptismal  confession  apart  from  the  Name."  We  are  in  full  accord  with 
Dr.  Symth  in  this  judgment. 

But  we  cannot  go  with  Dr.  Smyth  in  his  notion  that  this  Kn'ifia  k^  aei  is 
enough  of  a  possession  to  satisfy  all  the  needs  of  Christian  confession. 
Christianity  is  no  longer  in  its  infancy :  and  the  food  that  sufficed  it  in  its 
puling  days  is  not  strong  enough  meat  for  its  adult  manhood.  It  has  made 
acquisitions  since  the  second  century  in  appretiending  the  truth  of  God 
which  it  can  never  again  forego  confessing  without  grevious  wrong.  Augus- 
tine, Anselm,  Luther — to  name  no  more — have  not  lived  in  vain.  A  creed 
which  knows  nothing  of  the  electing  grace  of  God,  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  of  justification  by  faith,  can  never  again  be  a  sufficient  Creed  for  a 
truly  Christian  heart.  The  Apostles'  Creed  is  good,  but  he  who  would  sat- 
isfy himself  with  it  must  needs  be  addressed  in  the  sorrowful  words  of  the 
Apostle :  ''  Ye  were  running  well ;  who  did  hinder  you  that  ye  should  not 
obey  Ihe  truth  ?" 

Princeton.  BENJAMIN  B.  Warfield. 

Die  Vergottungslehre  des  Athanasius  und  Johannes  Damas* 
CENUS.  Ein  Beitriig  zur  Kritik  A.  Harnack's  Wesen  des  CkrisieniwmB, 
Von  Lie,  theol.  K.  Bornhauser,  a.  o.  Professor  an  der  Universilat 
Greiff  wald. Die  Grundwahrheiten  der  Christlichen  Relig- 
ion NAcn  D.  R.  Seeberg.  Ein  Bericht  von  D.  H.  Cremer.  8vo,  pp. 
118.  Gutersloh  :  C.  Bertelsmann,  1903. 
The  criticism  which  has  been  directed  against  Harnack's  misleading 
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lectures  on  The  Essence  of  CMstianitt/  has  hitherto  dealt  mainly  with  their 
Blblico  Critical  positions  and  tlieir  conceptions  of  tlie  doctrinal  content  of 
Christianity.  That  they  are  equally  vulnerable  in  their  historical  judgments 
it  is  the  purpose  of  Prof.  BornhUuser  in  this  pamphlet  to  illustrate,  by  the 
adduction  of  a  striking  example.  This  example  is  drawn  from  the  represen- 
tation which  Ilarnack  gives  of  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  Greek 
theology.  This  he  finds  in  the  notion  of  deification  as  the  essence  of 
redemption,  and  that  in  a  crass  and  physical  sense.  Prof.  Bornhauser  selects 
Athanasius  and  John  of  Damascus  as  the  fairest  representatives  of  Greek 
theology  and  draws  out  in  detail  their  conceptions  of  Christianity  as  a 
redemptive  process.  Ilis  finding  is  that  the  representation  given  by 
Ilarnack  of  the  Greek  doctrine  of  redemption  is  erroneous  in  every  single 
point  of  im|K)rtance.  As  for  the  doctrine  of  physical  deification  as  the 
essence  of  salvation,  it  has  no  place  in  Anthanasius  or  John  at  all :  what 
they  mean  by  '*  deification  "  is  just  communion  with  God  through  Christ  in 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Prof.  Bornhiiuser's  presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion as  held  by  Athanasius  and  John  is  both  careful  and  sympathetic  and 
has  a  value  that  goes  far  beyond  its  polemic  purpose. 

Tlie  last  twenty  pages  of  the  pamphlet  (which  is  the  second  part  of  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  series  of  theological  papers  issued  by  Drs.  Schlatter 
and  Cremer  under  the  general  title  of  Beitr'dge  zur  Forderung  Christlicher 
TheologU)  are  occupied  by  a  sharp  but  well-deserved  criticism  by  Dr.  Cremer 
of  the  public  lectures  delivered  cin  a  sort  of  imitation  of  Harnack's  course) 
in  1901-02  by  Prof.  Seeberg  on  the  "  Fundamental  Truths  of  the  Christian 
Religion."  A  couple  of  sentences  will  indicate  Cremer's  judgment  on  See- 
berg's  performance.  "  If  there  did  not  emerge  in  one  single  point  a  sharp 
difference  from  Kaftan— which  is  grounded,  however,  in  the  greater  energy 
of  Kaftan's  thought— and  if  there  were  not  defended  a  psychology  which  I  • 
cannot  believe  Kaftan  can  share,  it  might  be  conjectured  that  the  author 
was  a  pupil  of  Kaftan's— always  excepting  the  everywhere  outbreaking 
rhetoric  and  the  attenuation  of  thought  grounded  in  it"  (p.  99).  '*That 
the  notions  of  Seeberg  are  not  Lutheran  remains  certainly  tvue,  despite  the 
contradictory  contention  of  the  Evanfjeliscke  Kirckenzeitung,  the  Kreuz* 
zeitung,  the  lidchsboten  and  the  like.  They  are  just  as  little  Ileformed  or 
Pietistic;  they  are  modern-enthusiastic  and  accordingly  stand  very  near  to 
Ilarnack's  i)roclamations  in  The  Essence  of  Christianity,  to  which  they 
supply  the  positive,  not  contrast  but  complement.  Eiiihusiasm  is,  however, 
the  contradictory  of  the  faith  that  binds  itself  to  the  Word  and  is  bound  by 
the  Word"  (p.  118). 

Priiiciton.  B.  B.  Warkield. 


v.— SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

The  Death  of  Christ:  Its  Place  and  Interpretation  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. By  James  Denney,  D.i).,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Lan- 
guage, Literature  and  Theology,  United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 
New  York  :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  MCMII.    Pp.  xix,  334. 

In  this  book  T>r.  Denney  has  done  a  very  valuable  bit  of  work  for  the  whole 
evangelical  Church.  He  has  produced  a  modest  monograph  calling  itself  only 
**  an  examination  of  the  New  Testament  te^iching  on  the  Death  of  Christ." 
Midway  between  Systematic  Theology  on  the  one  side  and  Critical  Exegesis 
on  the  other,  what  we  tlnd  is  a  pure  exercise  in  Biblical  Theology.  How- 
ever, the  author  does  not  magnify  the  distinction  between  Dogmatic  and 
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Biblical  theology ;  indeed,  he  does  not  regard  the  difference  between  theology 
and  religion,  though  valid  enough,  as  either  radical  or  absolute.  The  New 
Testament  writers  cared  nothing  for  these  modern  distinctions  ;  they  cared 
more  for  substance  than  for  form,  and  for  them,  as  it  should  be  for  us,  the 
great  question  was.  Is  it  true  ?  Dr.  Denney  does  claim  for  what  he  has 
written  "a  scientific  character  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word."  His  presup- 
l)ositions  are  reduced  to  the  minimum.  He  lets  the  Xew  Testament  speak 
for  itself.  He  makes  no  quarrel  with  tlie  man  who  chooses  to  deny  that 
there  is  any  New  Testament,  that  is  to  say,  who  affirms  that  its  parts  were 
not  produced  with  any  view  of  their  being  related  to  each  other.  Neverthe- 
less, as  we  have  them  they  are  bound  together  and  it  must  be  conceded  that 
they  have  some  sort  of  unity  of  subject  in  this,  that  they  are  all  concerned 
with  Jesus  Christ,  and  some  sort  of  unity  of  authorship  in  this,  that  they  are 
all  works  of  faith.  The  author  examines  first  of  all  the  Synoptic  Gospels  ; 
then,  in  their  order,  the  '*  earliest  Christian  preacliing  "  in  the  Acts,  Paul's 
epistles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  wiitings  of  St.  John;  he  then 
concludes  the  book  with  a  splendid  chapter  on  *^  The  Importance  of  the 
Death  of  Christ  in  Preaching  and  in  Theology."  In  his  study  of  the  Synoptics 
Dr.  Denney  refutes  the  idea  that  our  Lord*s  death  was  in  any  sense  to  him  an 
afterthought.  His  baptism  was  unquestionably  to  him  a  great  spiritual 
experience  of  some  sort  and  attention  is  carefully  directed  to  the  words 
which  were  spoken  at  that  time  (Luke  iii.  22).  The  obvious  reference  is 
twofold,  namely,  to  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  ii.  7)  and  to  the  Prophet  (Isaiah  xlii. 
1,  ff.).  The  reigning  king  of  the  one  was  to  be  also  the  suffering  servant  of 
the  other.  "  The  Messianic  consciousness  of  Jesus  from  tlie  very  beginning 
was  one  with  the  consciousness  of  the  servant  of  the  Lord"  (p.  14).  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  a  study  of  our  Lord's  temptation,  having  as  it  does  a 
most  significant  psychological  connection  with  liis  baptism  which  it  so  closely 
followed.  Moreover,  the  meaning  of  His  baptism  is  held  to  be  consistent 
only  with  this  view.  If  it  was  a  baptism  of  repentance,  why  should  Jesus, 
who  had  no  sin  to  repent  of,  submit  to  it  ?  Already  was  He  **  numbering 
Himself  with  the  transgressors,"  identifying  Himself  with  the  sinful  and 
making  their  responsibilities  His  own.  "  It  was  '  a  great  act  of  loving  com- 
munion with  our  misery '  and  in  that  hour,  in  the  w^lll  and  act  of  Jesus,  the 
work  of  atonement  was  begun  "  (p.  21).  There  are  not  wanting  indications 
of  this  thought  In  His  mind  prior  to  the  explicit  predictions  of  His  passion 
after  the  incident  at  Cesarea  Philippi :  witness  His  references  to  the  taking 
away  of  the  Bridegroom  (Mark  ii.  19)  and  to  the  sign  of  Jonas  (Matt.  xii.  40) 
and  others,  but  it  was  at  that  time  that  a  new  era  opened  up  in  His  teaching 
of  the  Twelve.  He  tells  them  that  He  muut  ('^a)  go  unto  Jerusalem  and 
suffer  and  be  killed  (Mark  vlii.  31,  ix.  31,  x.  32  and  parallels).  The 
evangelists  are  not  thinking  of  the  absr tract  metaphysical  necessity  of  the 
pliilosophers ;  but  does  (5n  mean  that  He  is  helpless  in  the  face  of  the  physical 
forces  that  are  combining  against  Him?  or  does  it  mean  that,  unle*ss  all  this 
comes  to  pass.  His  mission  would  certainly  fail  V  The  two  are  not  incom- 
patible, but  it  is  clear  that  tiie  latter  was  foremost  in  His  thought.  His 
death  is  not  so  much  inevitable  as  indispensable.  This  position  is  abund- 
autly  supported  and  there  follows  a  discussion  of  the  Hansom  saying  (Mark 
X.  46)  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  is  very  rich  by  reason  of  the  author's 
evident  familiarity  with  the  objections,  both  critical  and  doctiinal,  which  are 
urged  to  the  contrary. 

The  second  chapter  is  a  study  of  the  Acts  and  of  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter.  The  eailiest  preaching  was  in  obedience  to  the  Lord's  Great  Com- 
mission and  we  are  shown  how  and  why  baptism  and  remission  of  sins  are 
interrelated  and  are  inseparably  associated  with  the  death  of  Christ— **  a 
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eovenantfoundiQg,  sin-annul  ling  deatlj.'*  Indeed,  Br,  Denney  holds  that  the 
sacrament  of  baptisna  impUes  the  death  of  Uhritt  as  truly ^  if  not  quite  so 
directly,  as  does  that  of  the  Supper.  With  P*inl,  Christ *d  death  was  the 
burden  not  of  bis  theology,  but  of  his  preaching.  There  can  be  no  question 
between  tlie  death  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  the  snpreme  tlieme  of 
apostolic  thought  and  prociamatiou,  for  each  ia  incomplete  without  the 
otiier.  '*  There  can  be  no  salvation  from  sin  unless  there  h  a  living  Sairionr: 
this  explains  the  empliasis  laid  by  the  aposiie  on  the  reaurreetion.  But  the 
Living  One  can  only  be  a  i^aviour  because  lie  lias  died:  this  explains  the 
emphiisis  iaid  on  the  Cross "  (p,  ItiS)*  The  Epistie  to  tlie  Hebrews 
approaches  the  subject  from  anotiier  point  of  view*  Tlie  autlior  calls  it  the 
moat  theological  book  in  the  New  Testament.  In  choosing  between  those 
who,  with  Westcott,  make  the  Incarnation  the  starting-point  in  the  argu- 
ment and  those  who*  with  Seeberg,  make  I  he  Prie3thm>d  tlie  starting-point. 
Dr.  Denney  goes  decidedly  with  the  laiter  and  he  maintains  that  the  whole 
epistle  IS  designed  to  show  how  Christ's  death,  interpreted  in  connection 
with  priesthood  as  a  sacrificial  death,  puts  away  sin  and  makes  possible 
fellowsliip  of  God  and  sinful  men*  It  is  because  the  thought  in  Hebrews  is 
ceremonial  and  Paurs  thought  is  ethical  or  spiritual  tlxat  nyinCetv  in  the 
former  is  substantiaUy  equivalent  to  Paul's  tUhu (uii.  The  one  is  discussing 
status  or  relation ;  the  other  is  diacuasing  character-  Ttiere  is  no  disagree* 
ment  between  lliem  if  the  viewpoint  of  each  writer  is  borne  in  mind. 

The  JobannJne  writings  are  rich  in  references  Uj  the  death  of  Christ,  but 
John  speaks  from  another  standpoint  still.  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that 
he  presents  the  redemptive  work  almost  exclusively  in  **  prophetic  categor- 
ies/' Wilh  Paul,  revelation  is  throagh  redemption  ;  with  John,  redemption 
js  through  revelation*  And  yet  John  is  no  mere  rationalisti  removing  the 
atonement  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  historical  and  placing  It  only  in  the  realm 
of  eternal  truth*  The  author  argues  that  in  the  Revelation  xiii*  8,  in  which 
reference  is  mad©  to  the  "  Lamb's  Book  of  Life,"  the  wov^s  from  ike  founda- 
tion of  f/ifi  world  are  not  to  be  construed  with  "'  slain,"  but  with  *'  written.'* 
The  meaning  is  that  the  names  of  the  redeemed  are  written  from  eternity  in 
the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life,  not  that  the  Lamb  was  slain  from  eternity.  It  is 
contended  that  the  death  of  Christ  has  a  much  larger  pJace  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  than  it  is  often  said  to  have  and  the  contention  is  supported  by  the 
ctlalion  and  examination  of  m»ny  passages, 

Tlie  convictions  of  the  author,  ever  cropping  out  between  the  lines,  are  a 
constant  tonic  to  the  reader.  He  has  no  tone  of  compromise  for  the  man 
who  graciously  magnifies  the  fact  but  minimizes  the  meaning  of  Christ's 
death ;  for  he  rightly  declares  that  the  former  without  the  latter  Is  of  no 
more  value  to  tlie  world  than  is  the  death  of  either  the  penitent  or  the 
impenitent  thief  at  llis  iide.  He  believes  in  the  substitutionary  doctrine  ot 
Christ's  atoning  death  and  his  reasons,  gathered  only  from  the  New  Teata* 
ment  ilself,  lead  him  to  believe  that  if  it  has  not  a  vicarious  meaning,  then 
it  has  none*  He  spurns  all  views  that  make  the  atonement  an  incident  of 
the  Incarnation;  because  they  shift  the  centre  of  gravity  of  New  Testament 
teaching,  they  proceed  not  on  moral  but  on  metaphysical  grounds,  and  they 
reflne  Christianity  into  a  vapid  sentimentality*  H©  holds  that  Soctnianbra 
or  LTnitaiianism  has  always  begun  with  denying  not  the  Incarnation  hut  the 
Atonement,  and  he  insists  tlmt^  beginning  thus,  our  iogic  will  sooner  or 
later  bring  us  to  **put  Christ  out  of  the  Christian  religion  altogether'* 
<p.  a^O).  On  the  contrary,  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  most  central  thing  hx 
the  New  Testament  and  in  New  Testament  Christianity*  Where  there 
is  no  Atonement  tliere  is  no  Gospel*  ajid  the  preacher  who  omits  or  blurs  it  is 
no  Gospe!  preacher.    Paul  told  the  Corinthians  (I  Cor*  xv*  3)  that  he  deUv* 
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ered  to  them,  **  first  of  all,"  fvn-pciro/f,  tbat  which  he  received,  that  Christ  died 
for  their  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures ;  and  Dr.  Denney  takes  these  words 
in  a  temporal  sense.  He  insists  tbat  successful  preaching  must  follow 
PauPs  example  and  put  not  Christ  only  but  the  atoning  Christ  in  the  fore- 
ground ,  both  in  time  and  in  importance.  He  reminds  us  that  the  first  Morav- 
ian missionaries  in  Greenland,  after  twenty  years  of  fruitless  work  in 
indirect  approaches  to  the  savage  mind,  found  a  quick  response  to  the  appeal 
of  the  Cross. 

We  do  not  care  to  mention  little  critical  objections  to  this  book,  although 
the  reader  so  disposed  might  find  some.  They  are  insignificant  in  compari- 
son with  the  excellence  of  the  impression  which  it  makes  upon  the  candid 
reader.  It  is  good  devotional  reading.  It  is  as  valuable  for  the  preacher 
whom  it  stimulates  as  for  the  student  whom  it  instructs.  It  is  a  splendid 
and  timely  treatise  on  an  important  subject ;  and  in  the  genial  spirit  of  scien- 
tific or  inductive  study  of  the  New  Testament  itself,  it  gives  us  a  sane  and 
scholarly  presentation  of  the  central  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Trenton^  N.  J.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 

GEscniCHTB  DER  DoGMATiK  IN  RUssiscHER  Darstbllung.  Nach  deu  iu 
Russland  Gebniuchlichsten  rechtglaubigen  dogmatischen  Lebrbiichern 
deutsch  wieder  gegeben  und  mit  einem  bibliographischen  Register  ver- 
selien.  Yon  Mag.  Theol.  K.  Konrad  Grafs,  Frivatdocent  in  Dorpat. 
8vo,  pp.  XV,  170.    Gutersloh  :  C.  Bertelsmann,  1902. 

In  this  book  Master  Grafs  takes  a  first  step  in  a  very  praiseworthy  under- 
taking. This  is  none  other  than  to  make  the  theological  thought  of  the 
great  Russian  Church— a  Church  that  embraces  something  like  a  hundred 
millions  of  souls— better  known  to  Western  theologians.  He  naturally 
begins  his  Preface,  therefore,  with  remarks  on  the  greatness  of  the  mass  of 
Russian  theological  literature  and  the  depths  of  the  ignorance  of  it  prevail- 
ing  in  the  West.  '*  There  is  not  merely  much  of  a  theological  character 
written  in  the  Russian  Church,"  it  seems, "  but  what  is  written  is  very 
widely  read.  Every  book  of  any  importance  whatever  quickly  passes  into 
new  editions ;  there  is  a  great  array  of  theological  periodicals,  and  many 
more  which,  while  not  purely  theological,  admit  to  their  pages  theologi- 
cal discussions.  The  more  important  journals  are  usually  of  greater  size 
than  is  common  in  Germany  and  enjoy  many  more  readers.  Tlie  spiritual 
level  of  this  theology,  moreover,  leaves  unjustified  its  relative  neglect,  in 
comparison  with  the  Roman  Catholic,  on  the  part  of  evangelical  students 
iu  the  West." 

The  impression  made  by  these  sentences  is  scarcely  borne  out,  however, 
at  least  in  full  measure,  by  the  exhibition  made  in  the  following  pages.  A 
list  of  over  five  hundred  books  that  appeared  in  the  nineteenth  century 
in  the  domain  of  systematic  theology  (inclusive  of  Apologetics  and  Ethics) 
and  a  catalogue  of  about  seventy-five  theological  journals  are  given :  and 
sketches  of  the  history  of  dogmatics  are  offered,  taken  from  the  two  chief 
dogmatic  text-books  in  use  in  the  Russian  divinity  schools.  The  impres- 
sion received  from  these  exhibits  is  that  there  exists  in  Russia  a  great 
meagreness  of  dogmatic  literature.  The  systematic  treatment  of  the 
dogmatic  material  seems  to  have  begun  in  the  Russian  Church  only  with  the 
nineteenth  century ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  very  languidly  prosecuted. 
Besides  the  two  systems  from  which  the  sketches  here  printed  are  taken— 
those  of  Makari  (first  printed  in  1819  and  left  unchanged  since)  and  Silwestr 
(1884-1897)— the  author  knows  but  two  others  that  at  all  deserve  to  stand 
by  their  side— those  of  Philaret  and  of  Justin,  Bishop  of  Tobolsk  (1880- 
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18%7).  lie  tells  us  that  the  reav)n  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
diligence  of  the  Uussian  theolofpans  has  expended  itself  in  monographs 
rather  than  in  syfttetnatic  treatises.  But  this  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  the 
meagre  list  of  only  some  tive  hundred  books  in  the  domain  of  systematic 
theolofary  for  the  whole  century,  the  most  of  which  are,  moreover.  In  the 
departments  of  Ai>ologetics  and  Ethics,  leaving  very  few  for  purely  dog- 
matic investigations ;  and  it  is  distinctly  negatived  by  the  very  poor  show- 
ing made  for  Russian  theol^>gical  literature  by  its  historians  as  here  quoted. 
The  readier  will  certainly  rise  from  reading  these  sketches  with  the  very 
strong  impression  that  Russian  dogmatic  literature  remains  at  present 
relatively  im»ignilicant. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  not  important  to  become  acquainted  with  what 
dogmatic  material  Russia  has  to  offer  us,  or  that  we  are  not  very  grateful 
to  Master  Grafs  for  what  he  has  here  given  us,  and  for  all  that  he  promises 
us  for  the  future.  What  he  gives  us  here,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  is 
two  skeU'hes  of  the  history  of  dogmatics— the  two  most  important  sketches 
of  the  history  of  dogmatics  that  exist  in  Russian  literature.  His  idea  is 
that  ^^  the  spirit  which  animates  the  Russian  Church  of  to-day  will  manifest 
itself  particularly  plainly  in  the  Judgment  it  passes  on  its  own  and  foreign 
productions."  He  himself  characterizes  the  two  sketches  thus:  ''Makari 
provides  only  the  history  of  the  dogmatics  of  the  Greek-Orthodox  Church. 
Silwestr  leans  heavily  on  Makari's  narrative,  and  besides  gives  the  hbtory 
of  the  dogmatics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches.  Unfor- 
tunately the  history  of  Russian  dogmatics  is  only  very  briefly  handled  by 
them  both.  This  grows  out  of  tlie  fact  that  they  have  described  exclusively 
the  comprehensive  works  and  only  touch  lightly  upon  the  monographs." 
Makari's  sketch  occupies  less  than  fifty  pages:  the  portion  of  Silwestr's  that 
covers  the  ^ame  ground  not  over  sixty.  To  this  Silwestr  adds  forty  more  on 
Western  theology.  Perliaiw  the  relative  importance  of  Western  and  Eastern 
theology  (the  adherents  of  the  latter  being  themselves  judges)  is  not  inaptly 
measured  by  Silwestr's  devotion  of  nine  pages  to  the  history  of  Eastern  and 
forty  to  that  of  Western  dogmiitics  since  the  separation  of  the  Churches ;  and 
when  we  add  tliat  the  forty  pages  are  packed  with  names  aud  the  nine  are 
**  long  drawn  out,"  the  difference  becomes  more  apparent. 

The  note  of  Silwestr's  treatment  of  Western  thought  is  sharply  polemic. 
The  Western  Cliurch  has  torn  itself  loose  from  the  life-root  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  mu.st  naturally  exhibit  all  sorts  of  abnormal  phenomena, 
strange  to  the  spirit  of  iho  Catholic  Church.  The  Protestant  Churches  are 
in  this  the  worst  sinners,  and  their  theologizing  presents  the  spectacle  of  a 
ceaseless  fluctuation,  governed  merely,  in  all  its  movements  back  and  forth, 
by  its  cnuvs  individualism  and  an  inherent  tendency  to  Rationalism.  He  who 
casts  his  eye  over  the  history  of  dogmatics  in  the  West,  we  are  told,  cannot 
escape  the  conviction  that  the  false,  unvitalized  and  unfruitful  tendency  of 
Catholic  (loj^matics  has  its  rooting  in  nothing  other  than  its  lack  of  reverence 
for  and  for^^ftfulness  of  the  proper  inner  historical  connection  of  all  religious 
thought  with  the  theology  and  religious  consciousness  and  the  spirit  of  the 
old,  unlverj^al  Church  ;  while  the  cause  of  the  all  .sorts  of  shortcomings  and 
of  the  astonisliiiig  extremes  of  the  Protestant  dogmatics  lies  in  their  complete 
loss  of  this  connection.  It  may  not  be  comforting  to  be  made  thus  to  see  our- 
selves as  others  see  us;  but  it  may  be  useful.  Tlie  comfort  comes  to  us 
Reformed  ( -liristians  when  we  observe  that  it  is  tlie  progress  of  Lutheran 
dogmatics  alone  that  Silwestr  is  surveying  when  he  speaks  of  Protestant 
dogniatic«.  Ho  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  aware  that  there  is  another 
line  of  dogmatic  development  in  Protestantism.  There  is  not  a  word 
about  Calvin  or  the  great  Reformed  systematizers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
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tury.  Only  at  the  end  of  the  sketch,  where  he  comes  to  enumerate  the 
adherents  of  the  Mediating  School,  along  with  the  names  of  Hase,  Nitsch 
and  Twesten,  that  of  Schweitzer  occurs;  and  among  the  confessional 
theologians  the  name  of  Heppe  is  intruded  into  the  list  by  the  side  of  Phil- 
ippi,  Thomasius,  Schmidt  and  Kahnis.  We  can  scarcely  cherish  the  hope 
that  had  Silwestr  '^  known  Joseph  "  he  might  have  Judged  better  of  the 
whole  family  of  his  brethren ;  but  that  he  does  not  '^  know  Joseph''  is 
scarcely,  on  the  other  hand,  a  commendation  to  us  of  the  competency  of  his 
survey  of  Western  theology,  or  an  indication  of  the  likelihood  of  our  find- 
ing in  Russian  theological  literature  much  that  will  be  helpful  to  us  in 
understanding  ourselves. 

What  we  have  apparently  to  look  for  in  a  better  knowledge  of  Russian 
theology,  therefore,  appears  to  be  merely  help  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Russian  Church.  This  is  worth  doing  a  good  deal 
to  obtain.  We  are  grateful  for  the  help  given  us  towards  it  in  the  present 
book,  and  we  shall  be  grateful  for  whatever  further  help  towards  it  Master 
Grafs  may  afford  us  hereafter.  Meanwhile  we  have  Makari's  treatise  acces- 
sible in  a  French  translation  and  sundry  catechisms  in  English,  from  which 
we  may  learn  the  outlines  and  general  tone  of  Russian  theological  construc- 
tion. 

Princeton.  Benjahik  B.  Wabfield. 

Theologischbr  Ji^HRESBERiCHT.  Herausgegoben  vou  Dr.  G.  Kbuger 
in  Giessin  und  Lie.  Dr.  W.  Koehleb  in  Giessiu.  Einundzwanzigster 
Band  enthaltend  die  Literatur  des  Jahres,  1901.  Fiinfte  AbteUung : 
System  A  TiscHE  Theologie  bearbeitet  von  Arko  Neumann,  Max 
ScHEiBE,  Arthur  Titius,  Theodor  Elsenhans.  Berlin :  C.  A. 
Schwetschke  und  Sohn,  1902 ;  New  York :  Gustav  E.  Stechert.  8vo, 
240. 

This  fifth  part  of  the  Theological  Jahresberieht  for  the  literature  of  1901 
is  a  comparatively  large  section  of  the  whole.  It  contains  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pages,  while  the  former  four  parts  contained  together  only  eight  hun- 
dred and  four.  The  parts  on  the  ''  Literature  of  Hitherc  Asia  and  Extra- 
Biblical  History  of  Religion,"  on  "  The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  " 
and  on  *'  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament,"  were  all  indeed  rather 
small :  that  on  Church  History,  on  the  contrary,  very  large.  Let  no  one  sup- 
pose from  this,  however,  that  the  department  of  dogmatic  theology  is  com- 
ing to  its  rights.  In  the  nomenclature  of  the  JahresherichU  "  Systematic 
Theology  "  includes  much  more  than  Dogmatics.  Four  subjects  are  united, 
indeed,  under  this  designation :  ^*  EncyclopsBdia,  including  the  so-called 
'  Principial  Theology,'  "  "Philosophy  of  Religion,  includhig  Apologetics," 
"  Dogmatics  "  and  "  Ethics  "—Ethics  being  by  no  means  confined  to  "  Chris- 
tian Ethics."  To  Dogmatics  is  given  thus  only  about  one  hundred  of  these 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  while  Apologetics  occupies  about  one  hundred 
more  of  them  and  Ethics,  most  of  the  remaining  fifty.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  Ipause  to  say  how  little  we  like  the  encyclopedia  that  is  followed 
in  the  Jahreahericht.  By  what  principle  the  "  History  of  Religions  "  can  be 
placed  as  a  first  section  at  the  beginning  of  the  whole  schema  and  the  "  Phi- 
losophy of  Religion  "  as  a  subsection  of  "  Systematic  Theology  "  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inclusion  of  Encyclopeedia  itself  and  Greneral 
Ethics  under  the  same  category,  passes  our  power  to  divine.  We  should 
certainly  arrange  Encyclopedia  first  as  a  preliminary  section.  Apologetics, 
inclusive  both  of  the  History  of  Religions  and  the  Philosophy  of  Religion, 
next  as  the  first  section  of  the  Encyclopfedia,  followed  by  the  Exegetical 
32 
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and  Historical  Disciplines,  and  then  by  Systematic  Ttieology  as  the  proper 
title  of  Dogmatics,  to  close  witli  Practical  Theology— while  General  Btblcs, 
if  included  at  bX\  should  come  last  as  an  ancillary  discipline.  Thus  some 
order  would  M  introduced  into  the  materlaL  Now  the  title  of  *'  Syatematic 
Theology  *^  seems  to  be  treated  only  as  a  convenient  receptacle  into  which 
to  cast  whatever  one  hardly  knows  what  else  to  do  with  :  apparently  every- 
thing that  has  tlie  smell  of  philosophy  on  it  is  relegated  to  it. 

The  writers  to  whose  care  the  literature  reviewed  in  this  part  has  been 
committed  are  four.  Dn  Arno  Neumann^  pastor  at  Schwarhadorf,  near 
Weimar,  deals  with  the  BocyclopaBdic  and  part  of  the  Apologetical  Litera- 
ture. The  rest  of  the  Apologetical  Literature  is  treated  by  Lie.  Dr*  Max 
Scheibe,  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Leipzig  and  privat-docent  at 
Halle.  The  Dogmatic  Literature  is  reviewed  by  Dr*  Arthur  Titius,  Profes- 
sor at  Kieli  and  the  EthicaU  by  Dn  Tbeodor  Elsenhans,  a  prlvat-docent  in 
Philosophy  at  Heidelberg*  The  work  appears  to  be  done  well  in  all  depart- 
ments, though,  of  course,  the  Individual  points  of  view  of  the  several  wri- 
ters neccEsarily  color  their  comments,  It  is  Im possible  to  go  Into  details,  A 
multitude  of  books  are  passed  under  review  and  only  a  few  words  expended  on 
each>  They  vary  naturally  very  much  in  interest  and  are  treated  with  more 
or  less  firmneaa  of  touch.  The  trail  of  controversies  carried  over  from  the 
preceding  yearns  survey  Hometimes  lies  over  the  page»  There  is,  for  exam- 
ple, that  which  was  raised  by  the  demand  of  Truitzach  that  the  faculties  of 
theology  should  be  transformed  into  faculties  of  the  history  of  religions. 
Neumann  is  quite  sharp  in  his  criticism  of  the  opponents  of  this  proposal-* 
of  Harnack  and  Heiniici  alike,  the  former  of  wiiom,  he  holds,  speaks  beside 
the  point  and  the  latter  has  lost  himself  in  vituperation.  The  controversy 
roused  by  Uaeckel's  absurd  WoWd  emV/ma  also  raged  through  1901,  and  we 
read  with  interest  bow  theologians^  historians,  philosophers  and  scientists 
alike  are  sure  that  Haeckel  is  not  worth  listening  to — each  Id  his  special  sphere 
of  investigatioD.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  fares  worst  at  the  hands  of  Nip- 
poM  or  Loofs,  Paulsen  or  Dennert.  We  have  been  particularly  impressed 
with  the  fullness  of  Scheibe's  reviews  and  the  care  and  accuracy  of  those 
of  Titius,  But  we  must  not  trust  ourselves  to  enter  on  examples.  The 
work  remains  an  indispensable  annual  hidex  to  theological  literature. 
Frinceim.  B»  B,  WARFtKLD. 

EuDOLF  EtJeKEN'8  Theologie  mit  ihren  pbilosophischeD  Grundlagen  dar- 
geatellt  von  Dr.  H Aif s  PdHLStANN.    8vo,  pp.  93,    Berlin :  Reutter  und 

Belchard,  1903. 

A  most  interesting  exposition  of  a  great  thinker's  system  of  religious  phil- 
osophy*   A  Christian  theology,  of  course,  Eucken  was  not  able  to  form  for 
himself V  with  his  auti-supernaturalistic  outlook  which  could  admit  nothing 
above  the  plane  of  nature  even  in  the  person  of  Christ  itself :  and  wlien  it  is  said 
that  the  Kantian  element  iu  his  thinking  assimilates  his  religious  system  to 
that  of  the  older  Ritschlian  school,  while  its  effort  to  attain  unity  of  spiritual 
life  exhibits  an  affinity  with  the  speculative-liberal  theology,  this  is  only 
a  condemnation  passed  upon  the  specifically  Christian  character  of  these 
theological  tendencies.    Eucken  stands  tiat-footedly  on  nature,  and  was  in  a 
position  to  give  us  nothing  but  a  natural  theology.    This  natural  theology 
is,  however,  an  exceedingly  attractive  one— based  on  theism  and  Gnding  a 
place  for  Jesus  as  the  beet  of  men  and  greatest  of  religious  teachers,  in 
whose  personality  came  to  full  light  all  that  was  only  obscurely  present  in 
the  previous  development,  and  who  thus  constituted  a>or  rather  even  tbe^ 
turning  point  in  the  religious  history  of  mankind.    It  la  probably  in  the 
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proper  estimate  of  the  great  personalities  that  have  arisen  in  the  history  of 
religious  thought  that  theologians  have  most,  however,  to  learn  from 
Euclsen.  His  great  work,  Die  Lebensansckauungen  der  Groasen  Denker  is 
full  of  historical  judgments  which  are  worthy  of  our  closest  attention—some 
as  certainly  just,  some  as  just  as  certainly  unjust.  Particularly  stril^ing  is 
his  estimate  of  Augustine  and  of  his  influence  on  religious  thought.  We 
translate  the  page  in  which  Dr.  Pohlmann  presents  it  :— 

"  A  central  point  in  the  whole  history  of  Christianity  is  formed  by  Augus- 
tine and  his  teaching :  all  the  currents  of  the  dying  antiquity  are  once  again 
united  In  him,  all  the  germs  of  the  future  lie  potentially  in  him ;  his  influ- 
ence is  even  to-day  far  from  exhausted.  The  appreciation  given  to  this 
Church  father  in  the  Lebenaanschauungen  (p.  207  sq.)  may  well  be  reck- 
oned among  the  best  that  have  ever  been  drawn  of  tliis  inconsistent  and 
enigmatical  thinker.  '  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  describe  Augustine's  his- 
torical position.  He  obviously  forms  the  spiritual  apex  of  ancient  Christi- 
anity and  dominates  the  Middle  Ages.  But  recent  Christianity  also  has 
unintermittently  drawn  upon  him,  and  the  Reformation  appealed  to  him  in 
its  chief  matters ;  it  is  even  perhaps  no  paradox  to  say  that,  if  present  day 
thought  desires  to  take  up  independently  again  theifundamental  problems 
of  religion,  it  must  go  back  for  its  historical  orientation,  not  so  much  to 
Schleiermacher  and  Kant,  not  even  to  Luther  or  Thomas  Aquinas,  but  to 
Augustine,  as  to  the  point  in  which  all  that  has  come  into  being  may  be 
found  in  its  origin  and  therefore  can  be  subjected  in  its  rightness  and  un- 
rightness  to  a  critical  examination.  Even  beyond  the  limits  of  religion  the 
modern  world  stands  in  manifold  connection  with  him,  if  only  it  can  pene- 
trate behind  the  frequently  alien  covering  to  the  kernel  of  the  matter. 
There  are  points  in  which  Augustine  in  his  world-moving  subjectivity  is 
more  modem  than  Hegel  or  Schopenhauer.'  *  There  is  to  be  recognized  in 
him  one  of  the  few  personalities  on  whom  the  ages  draw,  and  by  whom 
they  orient  themselves  with  reference  to  eternal  tasks,  but  who  tbemselves 
stand  above  the  ages.' " 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Wabfield. 

Kant's  Lehre  vom  Glauben.  Eine  Preisschrif t  der  Krugstif tung  der  Uni- 
versitat  Halle- Wittenberg.  Von  Ebnst  Sanger,  Doctor  der  Phil- 
osophie.  Mit  einem  Geleitwort  von  Professor  Dr.  Hans  Vaihinger. 
8vo,  pp.  xviii,  170.    Leipzig :  Verlag  der  Diirr'schen  Buchhandlung,  1903. 

The  interest  of  this  monograph  turns  on  the  importance  of  Kant  for  the 
idea  of  "  Faith  "  in  Philosophy  and  the  lack  hitherto  of  any  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  Kantian  use  of  the  term.  It  seems  that  it  is  due  to  Kant  that 
any  place  has  been  found  in  philosophy  at  all  for  "  Faith."  Prior  to  him, 
the  opposition  "  Faith  and  Knowledge  "  was  universally  understood  as  the 
opposition  of  Theology,  conceived  as  a  revealed  system,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Philosophy,  conceived  as  a  rational  system,  on  the  other.  Kant  took 
"  Faith  :'  up  into  philosophy,  and  within  the  limits  of  philosophy  itself  in- 
stituted a  contrast  between  "  Faith  "  and  "  Knowledge."  In  this  contrast, 
"  Knowledge  "  is  with  him  almost  the  equivalent  of  natural  science  while 
"  Faith  "  embraces  a  number  of  postulates  assumed  within  the  limits  of 
philosophy  itself.  Vaihinger  even  says  that  with  Kant  the  relation  of 
**  Knowledge  "  and  '*  Faith  "  is  almost  the  relation  between  "  Science  "  and 
"  Philosophy  "— *'  Philosophy  "  being  understood,  of  course,  in  the  Kantian 
sense  as  not  merely  epistemology  but  inclusive  of  moral  philosophy.  Since 
Kant  the  purity  of  this  usage  has  been  lost :  and  only  the  theologians  have 
dealt  seriously  with  the  problems  involved  in  the  discussion  of  the  true  rela- 
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tiona  between  **  Faith  "  and  "  Knowledge*"  Ner  has  it  been  posaible  to 
contend  that  Kant  himself  was  entii^ly  consistent  in  h\B  use  of  the  terms. 
KevertbeleBs*  until  now  no  thorough  investigation  of  hit  usage  has  been 
made.  This  Inveatigation  has  now  been  given  as,  however,  by  Dr.  Siinger^ 
and  lie  who  wishes  may  now  trace  the  invention  of  the  new  distinction  by 
Kant  and  hla  gradual  subjection  of  himself  to  its  employment,  I)r,  Sanger 
finds  that  in  the  *'  pre-Kritik  *'  writings  the  term  **  Faith  '*  occurs  only  a  single 
time  in  the  specifically  Kantian  sense ;  in  the  ^*  Kntils  *'  writings  the  concep- 
tions are  carefully  defined ;  in  the  later  writings  there  is  more  mixture^  but 
with  the  weight  on  the  side  of  the  new  dednittoDS.  The  whole  material  id 
examined  in  the  utmost  detail  and  the  work  seems  to  have  been  done  once 
for  aiL  At  the  end  there  is  inserted  a  short  but  very  helpful  Appendix  on 
the  ''  Influence  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  on  Theology,"  where  the  indebt- 
edness of  Hi  tschi  ism  to  Kant  and  the  differences  of  the  Ritschiian  concep- 
tions from  Kant's  are  briefly  but  clearly  expounded. 
Frinmon,  B.  B.  Warfield, 


Theolooia  or  The  Doctrine  of  God*  Outline  Notes  based  on  Luthardt.  By 
Revbrb  Frakklin  Wbidnkr,  D.D,,  LL.D-,  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  Chicago  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  etc,  8vo,  pp*  vi,  143* 
Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto  :  Fleming  H.  Re  veil  Company  [1902], 

J)r*  Weidner  is  accustomed  to  print  full  SyUabusea  of  hla  lectures  and  has 
already  given  us  quite  a  series  of  them.  In  this  volume  we  have  the  Sylla- 
bus of  his  lectures  on  the  lirst  division  of  Systematic  TtieoZogy,  commonly 
called  **  Theology  proper."  **  Though  professedly  based  upon  Luthardt^a 
Kompmdium  der  Bogmatik  (for  his  headings  and  his  subdivisions  are  re- 
tained and  his  presentation  in  genera!  is  followed] »"  we  read  in  the  Preface, 
**  still  this  work  cannot  in  any  way  be  regarded  as  a  translation,  much  less 
an  abridgment,  for  it  Is  much  fuller  in  many  points— but  rather  as  an 
adaptation  of  his  method  of  presentation  to  the  needs  of  Protestantism  in 
this  country***  Something  of  Apologetics  has,  we  are  told,  been  infused 
into  the  dogmatic  treatment,  a  measure  of  the  distinctions  of  Biblical 
theology  has  also  been  brought  into  it,  and  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
development  of  doctrine. 

Tbe  system  taught  is,  of  course,  the  Lutheran;  and  the  topics  have  been 
presented  with  clearness  and  with  a  wealth  of  illustrative  material  drawn 
from  standard  writers.  To  each  topic  a  bibliography  has  been  appended  for 
the  use  of  those  who  wish  to  prosecute  its  study  further ;  and  works  of  all 
schools  of  evangelical  theology  are  admitted  into  this  Uihliography,  By  a 
curious  arrangement  the  moral  attributes  of  God  come  up  twice  for  treat- 
ment— '*  God  as  Holy  Love,'*  includiog  Goodness  aud  Holiness  and  Love* 
being  apparently  discussed  as  a  part  of  the  essence  of  God,  and  these  same 
perfections  emerging  again  among  the  attributes.  Of  course,  to  a  Caivinist 
the  topic  of  Predestination  seems  to  be  confusedly  treated.  Dr*  Weidner 
appears  at  one  place  (p»  62,  Nos.  5  and  6)  to  wish  to  avoid  saying  that  God^a 
predestination  to  salvation  is  ex  prmmm  fide^  and  explains  in  a  truly  Lutheran 
manner  that  it  proceeds  rather  on  ^*  a  foreknowledge  that  the  grace  of  God 
offered  in  Jesus  Christ  through  the  call  would  not  be  rejected '*— which 
to  an  uncircumcised  ear  seems  much  the  same  thing.  Elsewhere, 
(e.g,,  p.  72t  No*  35,  and  p*  78,  No»  21)  he  appears  to  be  willltig  to  adopt  the 
formula  expr<Evisa  fide  frankly.  Doubtless,  there  is  an  explanation  of  tbe 
apparent  inconsistencies,  and  this  would  emerge  probably  on  a  fuller  state- 
ment of  Dr,  Weidner^s  Yiewa  or  a  more  careful  study  of  them. 

Pnnciton,  B,  B*  WarfibLB, 
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VI.— PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Early  Editions  of  Doctor  Watts'  Hymns.  By  Louis  F. 
Benson.  Philadelphia:  The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  1902. 
8vo,  pp.  15. 

The  Evolution  of  a  Great  Hymn.  By  Louis  P.  Benson.  Phila- 
delphia :  The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  1902.    Svo,  pp.  15. 

In  these  two  interesting  essays  (which  are  reprinted  from  the  Journal  of 
the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society)  the  learned  author  gives  the  public  the 
results  of  some  of  his  studies  in  the  archsdology  of  Hymnology.  Both  are  con- 
cerned with  Dr.  Watts'  hymns.  The  former  is  bibliological  and  describes  in 
sufficient  detail  and  with  admirable  care  those  early  editions  of  Dr.  Watts' 
hymns  which  seemed  only  a  little  while  ago  hopelessly  lost.  The  latter  is  a 
textual  study  and  makes  known  to  us  the  stages  through  which  the  great 
hymn  beginning  with  ^'  Before  Jehovah's  awful  throne  "  has  reached  its 
present  form. 

Even  the  British  Museum,  it  seems,  has  no  earlier  edition  of  Watts' 
hymns  than  the  fifth,  of  1716.  Dr.  Benson  has  brought  together  copies  of  the 
first  four  editions  and  gives  us  here  a  most  interesting  account  of  them,  illus- 
trated with  fac-similes  of  the  title-pages  of  the  first  two.  The  first  edition 
appeared  in  1707,  the  second  in  1709,  the  third  in  1712  and  the  fourth  in  1714, 
and  so  on,  fourteen  editions  appearing  before  the  author's  death,  although  he 
made  no  alterations  in  the  text  after  the  second  edition  of  1709,  and  (as 
Dr.  Benson  conclusively  shows)  had  no  intention  of  making  any  att  the  time 
of  his  death.  Dr.  Benson  gives  a  full  history  of  the  early  editions  and 
marks  the  changes  made  from  edition  to  ediJon. 

It  has  been  common  to  say  that  ^'  Before  Jehovah's  awful  throne  "  first 
appears  in  Watts'  Psalms  of  David  of  1719.  Dr.  Benson  points  out  that  it  is 
found  in  a  crude  form  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Hora  Lyriccs  of  1706  (issued 
in  December,  1705),  and  that  it  is  only  the  final  form  given  it  by  its  author 
that  appears  first  in  the  Psalms  of  David  of  1719.  The  noble  first  verse  of 
the  current  text  was  the  composition  of  Wesley,  who,  however,  omitted  the 
fourth  verse.  This  verse  was  afterward  restored  by  Barlow,  in  1785.  And 
in  this  its  perfected  form  the  hymn  has  become  one  of  the  classical  hymns 
of  the  English-speaking  Churches.  The  whole  history  is  set  down  by  Dr. 
Benson  in  an  intensely  interesting  narrative,  marked  at  once  by  scrupulous 
accuracy  and  keen  sympathy. 

Princeton.  Benj.  B.  Wabfield. 

The  Sinless  Christ.  By  George  Tyhout  Purves,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Philadelphia : 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  Pp.  160.  75  cents.— The  many  who 
enjoyed  Dr.  Purves'  preaching  will  rejoice  in  the  publication  of  these 
sermons.  In  rhetorical  excellence  they  are  quite  up  to  the  high  standard 
of  those  published  in  the  previous  volume  (Faith  and  Life).  In  popular 
attractiveness,  in  spirituality  and  evangelical  fervor,  they  are  even  higher. 
They  have  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  ambassa- 
dor for  Christ,  entreating  and  beseeching  men  on  His  behalf  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  God. 

Princeton.  S.  A.  Martin. 

The  Religion  of  the  Mature  Mind.  By  Oeorge  Albert  Coe^  Ph.D.  Chicago : 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Pp.  450.  Price,  $1.85.— These  essays  are, 
on  the  whole,  thoughtful  and  Judicious  discussions  of  great  rdigious 
questions  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  higher  critidsm.    The  substance 
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of  moat  of  them  waa  prepared  for  students  under  Prof.  Coe- a  iastnictioD, 
and  this  ^vea  them  a  somewhat  didnctic  form,  but  makea  them  none  the 
less  effective.  Many  of  his  readers,  probably  bli  most  sympatbetic  readers, 
will  regret  that  the  author  has  fallen  into  a  maimer  of  controversy  that 
is  exceedingly  distasteftd  to  all  who  love  the  amenities  of  debate.  Wo 
mean  the  habit  of  scornful  invective  against  the  beliefs  alleged  lo  be  held  by 
the  Church t  and  exaj^gerated  representations  of  their  defects.  Like  too 
many  of  our  recent  writers,  he  seems  to  assume  that  because  he  loves  the 
Church,  and  to  a  cerUiin  degree  speaks  In  the  name  of  the  Chtirch,  and  is  on 
the  whole  moat  loyal  to  the  Church,  he  has  a  right  to  say  all  manner  of 
unkind  atid  disagreeable  things  about  it.  These  pages  abound  with  Oingsof 
this  kind,  e.g.,  **  This  blowing  hot  and  cold  has  made  the  Bible  unreal  to  the 
intellect  of  our  times,  for  it  lias  necessitated  modes  of  interpretation  possible 
only  to  the  unthinking  arid  to  those  who  are  traine<i  in  doctrinal  acrobatics, 
»  .  i  .  £f  we  iind  apparent  errors  in  tlie  authoritative  words,  we  must  show 
that  they  are  not  errors.  This  task  is  prescril)ed  to  us  by  onr  doctrine  of 
Scriptural  authority.  We  have  no  alternative  but  to  flt  the  facts  to  our  pre* 
established  theory.  We  are  in  the  predicament  of  the  boy  wlio  declared  be 
must  get  the  woodchnck,  because  the  minister  was  coming  to  dinner  and 
there  wasn't  any  meat  in  the  house.  He  simply  has  to  drag  out  of  the  facts 
what  has  been  promised.'' 

This  is  said  of  a  doctrine  of  Scriptural  authority  which  is  held  by  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Christian  Church  to  this  day.  They  may  be  in  error,  but  they 
are  entitled  to  the  amenities  of  Christian  debate. 

Again  he  says,  '^  There  Is  a  chasm  between  what  a  scholar  knows  and 
what  the  people  are  officially  taught.  Outgrown  views  of  Scripture  are 
constantly  assumed  and  upheld  in  the  ministrations  of  the  clergy.  .  .  . 
Something  must  be  done  soon,  or  we  shall  be  in  the  scandalous  evil  of 
believing  one  thing  and  teaching  another,"  And  further,  *'  This  now  neces* 
sitatea  a  reconstruction  of  the  basis  of  Biblical  teaching  in  the  Church,  We 
cannot  bind  the  new  scholarship  to  the  old  method  of  instruction**'  Again, 
"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  tiie  Church  of  our  day  resembles  the  oaonk 
of  Longfellow  *s  Ltg^nd  Beautiful,  We  seem  to  be  called  upon  to  turn  our 
backs  upon  tlie  lieavenly  visions  in  order  that  we  may  minister  to  the  things 
of  men/' 

Buch  utterances  concerning  an  individual  minister  or  teacher  would  be 
simply  libelous.  When  said  of  the  Church  they  are,  at  the  very  best,  carica- 
tures, and  in  most  cases  they  are  simply  misrepresentations,  Now  the  days 
when  men  of  dignity  and  scholarship  could  berate  one  another,  as  Jotm 
Wesley  and  Augustus  Toplady  used  to  do,  and  still  retain  the  respect  of  the 
community,  is  gone,  we  trust,  forever ;  but  we  shall  not  have  gamed  much 
if,  instead  of  personal  abuse,  we  are  to  have  snch  unseemly  invectives  as 
these  against  the  party  that  does  not  agree  with  our  views.  There  are  many 
things  imperfect  in  our  Church,  £ind,  doubtless,  much  that  we  shall  out- 
grow in  our  present  conceptions  of  the  Christian  life,  and  every  man  who 
has  a  criticism  to  offer  or  a  new  view  to  propose  should  be  heard,  and 
generally  is  heard  both  with  patience  and  courtesy.  There  Is,  thereforei  no 
occasion  and  no  excuse  for  a  man  who  thinks  that  he  has  a  new  message, 
but  can  only  make  it  seem  new  by  caricaturing  the  older  view, 
Princtton.  B*  A.  Martin. 

m€£tricily  and  Us  SimiUtmk.^,  By  Charlia  H.  Tyndall,  Ph.D,,  S,T.D, 
Fleming  H,  Revel  1  Company,  Pp,  220,  $1  net,->This  is  practically  a  book 
of  parables,  A  great  variety  of  electrical  phenomena  are  set  forth  and 
made  the  symbols  of  religious  truth.     The  work  is  skillful   and  even 
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iDgenious.  The  phenomena  are  exhibited  in  a  clear  and  interesting 
manner.  The  general  reader  will  find  an  abundance  of  instruction  both 
in  science  and  religion,  and  the  minister  will  find  a  rich  collection  of  good 
illustrations,  and  perhaps  the  more  valuable  boon  of  being  made  able 
to  see  for  himself  beautiful  analogies  between  things  of  earth  and  things  of 

heaven. The  Healing  of  Souls,    A  Series  of  Revival  Sermons.    By  Rev. 

Louis  Albert  Banks^  D.D.  Eaton  &  Mains.— These  sermons  are  popular 
and  evangelical.  They  are  interesting  reading,  and  no  doubt  were  much 
more  attractive  when  they  were  spoken.    As  models  of  fervent  preaching  of 

the  Gospel  to  sinners  converted  and  unconverted,  they  are  admirable. 

Books  by  the  Traveler's  Way.  By  J.  H.  Jowett^  M.A.  Armstrong  &  Son. 
Pp.  220.— This  is  practically  a  volume  of  condensed  sermons.  They  are  not 
mere  outlines,  however,  but  rather  the  message  of  each  text  reduced  to  its 
lowest  terms  and  applied  to  the  heart.  As  the  title  Implies,  they  are  re- 
freshing, comforting,  delightful. Presbyterian  Christian  Endeavor  Man* 

ual  for  1903.  By  J.  R.  Miller ^  D.D.,  and  Priscilla  Leonard.  Philadelphia : 
The  Westminster  Press.— This  little  Manual  gives  the  subjects  for  Christian 
Endeavor  meetings  for  the  year,  with  two  pages  of  fact,  comment  and  illus- 
tration on  each  subject.  It  is  exceedingly  well  done.  Every  member  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  should  have  it,  and  others  will  find  it  both 
useful  and  interesting. 
Princeton.  S.  A.  Martin. 

The  Glory  and  Joy  of  the  Resurrection.  By  James  Patan,  D.D.  New 
York:  American  Tract  Society,  1902.  8vo,  pp.  227.  $1.— "  We  set  our- 
selves to  inquire  what  was  the  place  and  value  of  the  Resurrection  in  the 
life  and  teaching  of  apostolic  men  and  apostolic  days.  We  shall  trace  this 
theme  through  Gospels,  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  we  trust  that  the  glory  and 
joy  of  the  Resurrection  may  enter  as  fully  into  our  souls  as  into  theirs." 
Thus  the  author,  who  is  a  Glasgow  minister  and  editor  of  the  life  of  his 
brother,  John  G.  Paton,  defines  the  plan  and  purpose  of  his  book.  The  im- 
portance of  the  Resurrection  in  doctrine  and  life  is  impressively  exhibited. 

The  book  is  marred  by  an  excess  of  fervid  rhetoric. The  Bane  and  the 

Antidote^  and  Other  Sermons.  By  Rev.  W.  L.  Wathinson.  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Toronto :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  1902.  8vo,  pp.  304.  $1 
net.— The  sermons  of  this  English  preacher  are  characterized  by  depth  and 
seriousness,  especially  in  their  emphasis  upon  sin  and  its  antidote  in  the  sal- 
vation wrought  by  Christ ;  by  a  large  view  of  the  Gospel  in  its  relation  to 
life  and  thought;  and  by  an  unusual  type  of  apt  illustration  from  the  realm 
of  nature  and  science. 

Princeton.  Paul  Martin. 

YiER  Leichenreden.— Nebst  einem  Yortrag  Uber  innere  Mission.  Von 
WiLHELM  LoHB.  Gtitersloh,  Druck  und  Yerlag  von  C.  Bertelsmann. 
1903.    Prei3,  80  Pfennige. 

Die  Missionstexte  des  NEUE^^  Testaments  in  Meditationen  und 
Pbedigtdispositionen.  Ein  Handbuch  fiir  Greistliche,  Mlssionare 
und  Missionsfreunde  von  Lie.  Gottlob  Mayer,  Pastor  in  Jiiterbog. 
Gutersloh:  Druck  und  Yerlag  von  C.  Bertelsmann,  1903.  Zweites 
Heft.    Preis,  IMark. 

The  two  publications  mentioned  above  'are  fine  specimens  of  the  art  of 
preaching.  The  four  funeral  addresses  of  Wilhelm  Lohe  are  very  instruc- 
tive. They  are  short  and  to  the  point  and  must  have  gone  to  the  hearts  of 
the  mourners  as  a  balm  to  heal  their  wounds.    Lobe  was  a  preacher  full  of 
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gym  path  V  and  tenderneas*  Ke  could  thunder  as  an  Elijah  or  a  John  the 
Baptist  when  he  addressed  a  mixed  multitude,  but  at  the  grave  he  under- 
stood  the  art  of  consolation  to  a  high  degree.  The  addreesea  published  io 
the  little  pamphlet  before  me  manifest  this  qaallty  iu  a  marked  manner.  To 
be  a  Chrjst-like  comforter  of  the  bereaved  is  one  of  the  necseasary  qaalifica* 
tlons  of  a  pastor.  If  any  one  desires  to  listen  to  the  words  of  an  experienced 
guide,  let  him  by  all  means  buy  and  study  these  simple  effusions  of  a  heart 
filled  with  the  love  of  Chriflt,  and  he  will  be  well  paid  for  the  email  outlay 
and  all  hie  trouble*  Of  course,  they  are  models,  but  not  for  slavish  imita- 
tion. The  address  on  "Innere  Mission,'*  which  is  the  German  equivalent 
for  the  philauthropic  work  of  the  Church,  is  not  yet  antiquated,  although  it 
was  delivered  as  early  as  1S*50.  The  position  of  the  writer  is  Lutheran  to 
the  core;  his  produetlouB  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  great  reformer. 

Mayer ^3  Mis&toniftexte  det  Neuen  TestamentM  deserve  hearty  recommenda- 
lion.  He  views  the  texts  of  the  Bible  In  the  light  of  Foreign  Missions, 
and  it  is  aslonishing  to  see  how  full  the  New  Testament  really  Is  of  Mis- 
sions^  We  have  no  Uck  of  missionary  topics  for  the  prayer  meeting  ;  but  a 
manual  of  Missionary  HomileticSf  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression  for  mis- 
sionary themes  and  topics  for  the  pulpit,  such  as  Dr*  Mayer  is  nowpublishingi 
js  something  entirely  new,  as  far  at  least  as  I  am  acquainted  with  our  bomi- 
letical  literature,  Mayer's  inveutive  genius  is  wouderful.  In  the  words 
which  Simeon  uttered  when  he  held  the  Christbabe  in  his  arms,  he  flnda 
the  first  missionary  hymn  in  Christendom »  and  he  draws  from  this  tert 
three  themes,  L  Blessed  are  the  eyes  which  see  what  Simeon  saw:  a.  He 
saw  in  Christ  his  Saviour ;  and  5*  he  saw  in  his  Saviour  the  Saviour  of  the 
whole  world  i  2.  Simeon's  testimony  to  Missions :  Salvation  ia  prepared  for 
all  nations :  ct.  Eyes  of  faith  are  necessary  to  know  this;  &.  he  who  learns  to 
know^  ii  has  the  missionary  spirit ;  c*  he  who  works  in  the  missionary  cause 
experiences  the  glorious  truth  of  this  testimony*  3,  The  splendor  in  this 
dark  cave  floods  the  whole  world  :  a.  Thus  it  is  prophesied ;  fr.  Thus  it  has 
been  often  reall^d;  c.  Thus  it  will  be  fully  consummated  in  the  future. 
J2!r  ttngue  konem.  The  manual ,  when  it  is  completed— the  second  part  only  lies 
before  me— will  be  a  volume  of  more  than  7uo  pages,  replete  with  fresh  and 
stimulating  thoughts  and  new  aspects  of  truth.  The  Old  Testament  too 
ought  to  be  viewed  in  this  light,  and  I  am  sure  a  competent  writer  would  be 
able  to  give  new  interest,  homlletically  considered,  to  Moses  and  the 
prophets. 

Dubuque^  lowu.  N.  M.  Steffens. 
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My  Life-Work.    With  Portrait  and  Illustrations*    By  Samuel  Smith* 
M.P*    London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1902.    Svo,  pp.  xU»  630, 

We  are  indebted  partly  to  the  author's  temporary  ill  health  and  partly  to 
the  suggestion  of  his  friend  ^  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Murray  MltchelU  for  this  valu- 
able and  interesting  volume  of  reminiscences.  The  readers  of  Mn  Samuel 
BmJth's  speeches  on  the  hustings  and  in  Parliament  must  have  been  struck 
with  Ids  lucid  styles  He  has  unfolded  a  good  many  subjects,  either  com' 
plex  in  themselves  or  unfamiliar  to  his  audience,  and  he  usually  leaves  the 
impression  on  the  reader,  not  only  that  he  carefully  studied  bis  subject  before 
apeaking,  but  that  he  really  put  his  hearers  in  possession  of  it.    Better  than 
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this,  he  talks  temperately  and  with  the  seriousness  of  a  man  of  conviction. 
These  traits  give  its  distinctive  quality  to  this  story  of  Mr.  Smith's  life. 
And  as  his  life  has  been  active  and  influential,  he  has  given  us,  as  we  have 
said,  a  valuable  and  interesting  book. 

An  autobiography  is  a  perilous  book  to  write.  It  is  especially  perilous  to 
publish  it  during  the  author's  life.  To  be  sure,  autobiographies  are  usually 
interesting,  but  accompanying  the  interest  they  awaken  there  is  quite  often 
a  feeling  of  revolt  against  the  uninvited  bringing  forward  in  print  of  the 
self  who  is  already  here  in  person.  Mr.  Smith,  we  think,  need  not  appre- 
hend this  kind  of  revulsion.  His  public  life  has  been  long  enough  and 
influential  enough  to  justify  the  record  of  it.  And  in  recording  it,  while  he 
had  to  bring  himself  forward,  his  sincerity,  his  high  aims  in  political  and 
social  reform,  his  good  sense,  his  active  interest  in  men  and  measures,  and 
his  intelligence,  make  his  book  a  chapter  in  contemporary  history  rather  than 
a  record  of  himself.  The  proportion  of  what  is  of  purely  personal  compared 
with  what  is  of  general  interest  in  the  book  is  small,  and  this  is  due  to  the 
honorable  fact  that  Mr.  Smith  has  given  his  energies  patriotically  and 
religiously  to  the  well-being  of  his  fellows. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  how  close  and  sympathetic  a  student  of  American 
society  and  political  institutions  Mr.  Smith  has  been.  His  attitude  toward 
the  United  States  is  as  friendly  as  that  of  Mr.  James  Bryce,  whose  work 
on  the  American  Commonwealth  he  mentions  more  than  once  in  terms  of 
high  praise.  He  has  visited  this  country  four  times,  at  intervals  sufficiently 
wide  to  enable  him  to  note  the  changes  wrought  by  time,  by  great  convul- 
sions like  the  civil  war  and  by  our  rapid  subdual  of  nature  to  our  use. 
Americans  may  profitably  read  what  this  sincere  and  intelligent  friend  has 
to  say  about  them.  The  only  point  at  which  he  f^Us  into  a  style  not  quite 
worthy  of  him  is  when  he  discusses  the  Venezuela  crisis,  brought  about  by 
the  failure  of  Lord  Salisbury's  government  to  give  effect  to  its  promises  to 
arbitrate  questions  in  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela,  and 
the  message  which,  in  consequence  of  this  failure,  the  President,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, felt  it  his  duty  to  send  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  may 
be  that  the  repeated  omission  of  "Mr."  before  the  name  of  the  President 
and  the  employment  of  it  in  the  same  paragraph  when  designating  his  suc- 
cessor was  undesigned  and  is  not  to  be  explained  by  temper.  But  the  omis- 
sion is  notable  and  ought  to  be  pointed  out. 

It  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  afford  in  order  to  note  all  the 
admirable  things  in  the  book.  The  story  of  the  charitable  and  religious 
work  in  which  Mr.  Smith  has  been  engaged  could  not  have  been  omitted, 
and  it  is  told  with  reserve  and  modesty.  The  journals  and  letters  written 
during  his  abundant  travels  are  pleasant  reading ;  and  so  are  the  occasional 
views  of  a  delightful  private  life,  which  has  been  chastened  and  elevated  by 
great  sorrows.  But  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Smith  is  at  his  best  when  speaking  to 
his  constituents  or  the  House  of  Commons.  Whether  one  agrees  with  him  or 
not,  one  recognizes  that  his  style  as  a  speaker  has  distinction ;  the  distinc- 
tion given  to  it  by  high  character,  clear  speech  and  the  judicial  temper. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith  is  a  liberally  educated  man  who  went  into  business. 
Having  succeeded  in  it,  and  having  during  his  business  career  labored  hard 
to  do  good  in  his  Church  and  his  city,  he  was  called  by  his  fellow-citizens 
to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  For  more  than 
a  score  of  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  Parliament.  He  is  a  good  example 
of  a  high  type  of  public  men.  '^  May  his  tribe  increase,"  in  both  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  I 

Princeton,  JoHN  Db  Witt. 
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Addhesses  dn  War,    By  Charles  Sumner,    With  au  iDiroductJon  by 
Ed^in  B*  Mead.    8vo,  pp.  xxvii,  SI9.    Published  for  the  lotematioDal 

Union*    Boston  :  Gino  &  Coraimnj,  1902, The  Future  of  War  in 

Its  Technical,  Economic  and  Political  Relations,  By  Jean  DeBlocs* 
Translated  by  R.  C  Long,  and  witli  a  conversation  with  the  Author  by 
W,  T.  Stead,  and  an  introductJOE  by  Edwijt  d.  Mead*  Svo,  pp* 
Ixjcix,  3S0.  Publlahed  for  the  Intematiooal  Union.  Boatoa:  Ginn  4t 
Companyf  1902, 

These  two  volumes  have  been  brought  out  in  the  most  attractive  style  and 
aie  to  be  Bi>ld  at  the  lowest  cost  in  the  interest  of  universal  pe^ice. 

The  first  volume  contains  three  addresaea  by  Charles  Sumner:  one  on 
**  The  True  Grandeur  of  Natioua,"  delivered  '*  before  the  Authorities  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  July  4, 18i6  *';  the  secoud  on  ''  The  War  System  of  the  Com- 
OQouweaUh  of  Nations,**  delivered  ''before  the  American  Peace  SooSety,  at 
Its  Anniversary  Meetinir  In  the  Park  St.  Church,  Boston,  May  28,  1849"; 
the  third  on  ""  The  Duel  between  Fruuce  and  Qermauy,"  delivered  ''  iu  the 
Music  HalU  Boston ,  October  ^6, 1 870.  ^ '  Whatever  view  one  may  take  of  the 
argument  of  these  orations,  he  must  be  impressed  by  tlieir  superb  literary 
quality*  There  is  a  wealth  of  historical  and  particularly  of  classical  allu- 
sion, as  well  as  a  purity  and  elegance  of  style,  that  are  so  exceptional  as  to 
be  noteworthy,  at  least  oiitslde  of  New  England,  and  to  be  met  even  there  in 
recent  years  only  very  occasionally*  One  canuot  help  asking,  whether  after 
all  there  may  not  be  some  couuection  between  classical  studies  and  fine 
writing ;  whether  the  inferior  places  to  which  almost  all  of  our  universities, 
and  those  of  New  England  as  much  as  any,  have,  with  the  introduction  of  the 
''  elective  system,^^  relegated  Latin  and  Greek,  has  not  had  something  to 
do  with  the  fact  I  hat  style  like  Sumner's  has  Ijecome  almost  a  *'  lost  art." 
Mr,  Sumner's  aim  in  these  three  addresses  is  to  prepare  the  way  for 
universal  peace  by  exhibiting  the  immorality  of  war.  It  is  so  evil  that 
arbitration  ouglit  to  be  substituted  for  it— such  is  his  argument.  Of  the 
essential  evil  of  war  he  presents  two  proofs.  The  first  is  the  waste  and 
suffering  that  it  necessarily  entails*  This,  however,  is  not  in  itself  a  proof 
of  moral  evil  unless  tlie  position,  in  our  view  untenable,  be  adopted  that 
happiness  is  the  basis  of  morals  and  that,  consequently,  whatever  is  against 
happiness  is  sinful.  Indeed,  moat  of  us  can  remember  the  time  in  our  own 
experience  when  property  and  comfort  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  duty;  and  if 
this  be  so  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  we  do  not  see  why  it  might  not  be  so 
in  tliat  of  the  nation,  Especially  must  this  be  granted  in  view  of  our 
author's  second  proof  of  the  immorality  of  war*  Tins  is  that,  as  the  individ- 
ual may  not  appeal  to  force  for  the  settlement  of  private  grievances;  so 
neither  may  the  nation,  for  one  law  binds  both.  Is  this,  however,  always 
BO  ?  Is  it  not  rather  so  only  when  the  circumstances  are  the  same  ?  And 
are  they  not  essentially  different  in  the  case  under  consideration?  The 
reason  why  the  Individual  man  may  not  resoirt  to  arms  iu  defense  of  hisrighta 
is  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  nation  organized  for  the  enforcement  of  rights  and 
able  to  enforce  them.  But  this  is  not  tlie  situation  as  i^gards  the  individual 
nations.  Doubtless,  the  realimtion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  implies  a 
commonwealth  of  nations,  but  the  full  estiihlishment  of  it  is  in  the  future. 
At  present,  therefore,  while  the  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague  may 
adjudicate  national  rights,  it  hjis  not  the  power  to  enforce  them*  We  cannot 
see,  therefore,  how  the  appeal  to  arms  can  he  summarily  ruled  out  of  order. 
To  do  so  under  existing  conditions  would  viriually  be  to  say  that  national 
rights  were  of  less  consequence  tlian  the  prosperity  of  individuals. 

Of  course,  we  are  in  fullest  sympathy  with  what  we  conceive  to  he  our 
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author's  real  contention.  War  decides  only  which  is  the  stronger  of  two 
nations ;  its  arbitrament  does  not  touch  the  question  as  to  right  or  wrong. 
Hence,  the  trial  by  battle  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  wicked.  War  is  never  justifi- 
able save  in  the  vindication  of  ascertained  rights,  and  then  only  when  all 
other  lawful  means  have  failed.  Too  much  also  cannot  be  said  against  the 
exaltation  of  military  glory.  The  triumfRis  of  peace  are  incomparably 
grander  than  those  of  war  and  ought  to  be  so  presented  and  regarded.  It  is 
only  with  such  unquHlified  assertious  as  that  ^'  there  can  be  no  peace  that  is 
not  honorable,  and  no  war  that  is  not  dishonorable  "  (p.  239)  that  we  take 
issue.  War  cannot  be  dishonorable  when  God  commands  it,  as  He  has 
often  done ;  and  peace  must  be  dishonorable  when  it  is  persisted  in  under  such 
circumstances.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  universal  peace  that  we  take  this 
position.  It  can  be  established  only  when  "  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  have 
become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ  *';  and  we  know  that  the 
coming  of  His  kingdom  is  to  be  hastened,  not  by  preferring  peace  to  war, 
but  by  standing  for  the  right  though  it  should  have  to  be  at  the  cost  of 
peace. 

The  second  volume  is  a  very  remarkable  as  well  as  an  exceedingly  awful 
one.  ^^  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  M.  Bloch  was  the  most  thorough 
and  important  student  of  war  in  all  its  details  and  upon  its  many  sides  who 
has  ever  lived  ";  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  book  ever  written  in  the  cause 
of  the  peace  and  order  of  the  world,  save  Hugo  Grotius'  great  work,  has 
rendered  or  is  likely  to  render  such  influential  practical  service  as  Bloch's 
FuZure  of  War.  It  is  of  this  monumental  work  in  six  volumes  that  the 
book  under  review  is  the  epitome  and  conclusion. 

Its  argument  against  war  is  based  not  on  its  immorality,  but  on  its  impos- 
sibility. That  is,  to  quote  M.  Bloch  himself,  *'  it  is  impossible  for  the 
modern  State  to  carry  on  war  under  the  modem  conditions  with  any  prospect 
of  being  able  to  carry  that  war  to  a  conclusion  by  defeating  its  adversary  by 
force  of  arms  on  the  battlefield.  No  decisive  war  is  possible.  Neither  is 
any  war  possible  that  will  not  entail,  even  upon  the  victorious  Power,  the 
destruction  of  its  resources  and  the  break-up  of  society.  War,  therefore,  has 
become  impossible  except  at  the  price  of  suicide."  Why,  then,  should  the 
nations  persist  in  exhausting  themselves  by  their  preparations  for  it  ?  At 
best,  it  must  issue  in  the  ruin  of  all  the  contestants.    Such  is  the  argument. 

The  situation  just  described  is  being  brought  about  by  three  factors.  One 
is  the  improvement  in  modem  firearms.  The  result  of  this  is  to  increase 
terribly  the  loss  of  life  in  war.  The  second  factor  is  the  introduction  of 
smokeless  and  comparatively  noiseless  powder.  The  consequence  of  this  is 
to  augment  greatly  the  strain  on  the  nerves  of  the  combatants.  The  third 
factor  is  the  enormous  and  enormously  advancing  size  of  armies.  Because 
of  this  they  will  come  to  be  composed  preponderatingly  of  untrained  levies 
and  to  be  commanded,  especially  as  any  given  war  continues,  by  uninstructed 
officers.  The  two  results  of  this  will  be  that,  instead  of  armies,  we  shall 
have  mobs  more  dangerous  to  themselves  than  to  others ;  and  that,  all  the 
workers  of  the  countries  involved  in  war  being  in  the  field,  famine  and 
financial  ruin  will  ensue. 

It  is  not  for  a  layman  to  pass  on  these  conclusions.  Only  military  experts 
may  do  that.  We  must  admit  that  the  facts  on  which  they  are  based  are 
sufficiently  numerous  and  sufficiently  awful  to  warrant  almost  any  conclu- 
sion. One  cannot  read  M.  Bloch's  cold  recital  of  the  actualities  of  modern  war- 
fare and  not  wonder  how  such  things  could  be  possible,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  continuing  possible.  And  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  logic  and 
reality  are  not  always  the  same  and  that  this  would  seem  to  have  been 
peculiarly  the  case  in  military  affairs.    The  introduction  and  especially  the 
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improvement  of  Qrearms  ihauM  faa^e  greatly  Increaaed  the  loss  of  Ufa  in 
battle*  Yet  M.  Bloch  him^lf  says  (p.  xv),  "  The  slaughter  which  took 
place  in  the  old  wara  between  barbarians,  or  between  the  Roraans  and  the 
barbanan  tribes  on  their  frontiers^  was  simply  appall mg.  There  is  uothitig 
like  it  in  modem  warfare.*'  It  would  seem  as  if  there  could  be  no  survivors 
after  a  combat  between  modern  battleshipSi  Yet  the  American  fieet 
destroyed  the  Spanish  navy,  and  it  cost  them  the  I033  of  only  one  man  ;  and 
Admiral  Dewey  did  not  lose  even  one  in  the  overwhelming  victory  of 
Manila  Bay*  Raw  levies  must^^  it  would  appear,  lack  nerve  and,  if  drawn 
from  the  cities,  fail  in  endurance.  Yet  in  our  Civit  War  our  volunteers 
fought  like  veterans,  their  olticera  often  held  their  own  with  West  Pointers, 
and  our  city  troops  outmarched  the  countrymen.  These  are  only  a  few 
examples  of  the  surprises  of  war.  The  inferences  based  on  economical  con- 
siderations are  probably  more  trustworthy*  Yet  even  here  advance  In 
science  may  make  the  impossible  possible. 

These  criticisms,  however^  are  not  Intended  to  indicate  any  lack  of 
sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  these  volumes*  By  every  right  means  the  day 
should  be  hastened  when  ^*  the  nations  shall  not  learn  war  any  more  ^^;  and 
of  all  such  means  among  the  most  e:ffectlve  will  be  the  dissemination  of 
literature  which  shall  exhibit,  as  dota  that  under  review,  the  uniquely  awful 
and  necessarily  increasing  waste  and  misery  of  wan  Were  these  appreciated , 
it  could  not  be  entered  on  wrongly^ 

Princeton.  W,  Beenton  Geeene,  Jb. 

The  Sailor's  Magazine  and  Seamen^  FntEND.  For  the  year  end- 
ing December,  1902,  Vol*  LXSI V,  8vo,  pp.  384.  New  York  :  Ameri- 
can Seamen's  Friend  Society^  76  Wall  St* 

The  interests  which  this  maf^azlne  represents  are  so  important,  and  it 
ftself  Is  so  instructive,  so  entertaining,  and  In  all  respects  so  ably  edited.,  that 
\i  ought  to  be  circulated  widely  tliroughout  our  churches.  We  are  thankful 
that  so  great  and  yet  so  generally  overlooked  a  cause  as  that  of  the  sailors 
has  an  organ  at  once  so  wlsOi  so  winning,  so  thoroughly  evangelicaU  May 
it  secure  for  them  the  Christian  sympathy  and  care  which  they  so  much 
need  and  which  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  so  urgently 
requires  that  they  should  have.  Let  a  sailor  be  converted  and  he  must 
become  a  missionary, 

Frimeton,  W.  Behlkton  Gbeene,  Je. 

The  Light  of  Chika,  The  TSo  Teh  Kinsr  of  Lfio  Tsks,  604-504  B,C, 
An  accurate  metrical  rendering,  translated  directly  from  the  Chinee 
Text  and  critically  compared  with  the  standard  translations,  the  ancient 
and  modern  Chinese  commentaries  and  all  accessible  authorities. 
With  preface t  analytical  index  and  full  list  of  important  words,  and 
the!  r  rad  icalsignlfications,  Byl.W.Hi:YSTNGER|M.A.iM.DMAuthor 
of  Solar  Energy,  Its  Source  and  Mode  TkroughoiU  the  Unimrse,  etc*, 
etc*  Svo,  pp.  195*  Research  Publishing  Co,  Peter  Reilly,  Agent,  133 
N .  Thirteen th  S t,,  Philadelphia,  1903. 

Tills  title-page  is  the  sufficient  description  of  the  book*  It  is  interesting 
and  instructive,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  rendering  is  as  accurate  and  as 
metrical  as  it  conM  be*  There  are  a  few  views  that  are  elevating  and  many 
more  that  are  vague.  The  sense  could  be  helped  by  more  exact  punetua- 
tion ;  but  a  commentary,  as  the  author  himself  intimates,  is  greatly  needed* 

Princeton.  W,  BbentoN  Gbbehe,  Jr. 
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Nova  Solyma;  thk  Ideal  City;  Or,  Jerusalem  Reoainbd.  Trans- 
lated and  Edited  by  Rev.  Walter  Begley.  2  Vols.  London  and 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

To  this  caption  the  fuller  title  adds :  ^*  An  Anonymous  Romance  Written 
in  the  Time  of  Charles  I,  Now  First  Drawn  from  Obscurity  and  Attributed 
to  the  Illustrious  John  Milton." 

In  addition  to  the  translation  proper  the  editor  gives  us  an  historical  intro- 
duction, a  number  of  essays  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  two  volumes,  and  a 
helpful  Bibliography  of  Romance.  The  work  is  divided  into  six  books,  with 
their  respective  chapters.  Its  first  issue,  in  1648,  was  followed  by  a  second 
issue  in  1649,  with  the  further  explanatory  title,  Nova  Solyma  sive  Inatitu- 
tio  Christiani,  The  original  form  of  this  work  in  Latin  reminds  the  reader 
of  Milton ^s  posthumous  treatise,  De  Doctrina  Christiana^  edited  from  the 
manuscript  in  1825  by  Bishop  Sumner,  the  Nova  Solyma  being  found  in 
print  and  now  translated  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  its  first 
appearance  in  1648-9. 

That  such  a  work  so  long  concealed  should  be  attributed  to  Milton  is  the 
first  fact  that  arrests  our  attention,  so  that  the  question  of  authority  becomes 
almost  as  important  as  that  of  the  subject-matter  itself. 

Of  this  the  editor  has  no  doubt  whatever,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  proofs  adduced  are  apparently  confirming,  so  much  so  as  to  make  any 
other  authority  highly  improbable. 

The  more  important  of  these  proofs  are  as  follows :  The  emphasis  in  it  of 
Milton's  well-known  Pythagorean  principles,  in  the  line  of  a  severe  absti- 
nence so  germane  to  a  poet's  life  and  work ;  the  dominance  of  the  idealistic 
type  of  character  and  thinking ;  the  praise  of  music  as  an  art  and  a  personal 
pleasure ;  the  frequent  discussion  of  educational  methods  and  problems ; 
the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Nova  Solyma  and  his  Ckriatian 
Doctrine^  both  as  to  accepted  and  erratic  theological  views ;  the  simi- 
larity of  teaching  between  this  treatise  and  his  Tractate  on  Education^ 
issued  in  1644 ;  the  notable  omissions  of  Nova  Solyma  and  the  subjective 
argument  of  composition  and  style.  These  and  other  considerations  may  be 
said  to  form  such  a  cumulative  body  of  evidence,  that  the  position  assumed 
is  quite  unassailable.  In  not  a  few  instances,  moreover,  Milton  unwittingly 
reveals  himself  to  the  careful  observer,  so  that  the  biographical  or  autobio- 
graphical data  are  not  difficult  to  detect. 

That  little  or  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  important  work  at  the  time  it 
was  first  issued  seems  equally  easy  of  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  editor, 
in  the  light  of  the  intense  political  excitement  of  the  period,  and  the  fact 
that  the  volume  appeared  anonymously. 

As  to  its  place  among  literary  compositions,  the  editor  would  seem  justi- 
fied in  calling  it  '^  a  didactic  romance,"  wherein  instruction  is  given  in  sym- 
bolic form  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  More's  Utopia  and  Bacon's  Nova 
Atlantis. 

When  we  examine  the  Romance  more  carefully  as  to  its  contents,  we 
notice  that  it  contains  both  prose  and  verse;  that  its  governing  topics  are 
Education,  Love,  Literature,  especially  on  the  side  of  Poetry ;  Religion, 
both  doctrinal  and  practical ;  and  Adventure,  the  educational  and  religious 
features  being  the  most  conspicuous  and  suggestive.  A  distinct  semi-dra- 
matic cast  is  also  visible  in  the  characters  and  scenes  of  the  Romance,  in 
such  central  personages  as  Joseph,  the  hero ;  the  two  Cambridge  students, 
Eugenius  and  Politian ;  Jacob,  the  father  of  Joseph ;  the  brothers  of  Joseph, 
Auximus  and  Augentius ;  his  sisters  Anna  and  Joanna ;  Apollos,  the  tutor ; 
Theophrastus,  Lucas,   Angelus,  Alcimus  and  others,  together  forming  a 
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kmd  of  Dramatis  Peraon®  and  leDding  histrionic  effect  to  the  narrative, 
la  such  deflcriptions,  moreover,  aa  that  of  the  city  itself  ^  Nova  Solyma  ;  in 
the  perilous  adventures  of  Aicymus ;  of  the  view  of  the  world  from  the 
high  tower  where  the  guests  are  assembled  ;  in  wljat  are  called  The  Tower 
Dialogues,  on  the  creation  and  kindred  topics  ;  in  the  representation  of  the 
colleges  of  the  ideal  city,  and  in  the  scene,  near  the  end  of  the  Romaiice — 
the  marriage  of  the  si stei-s  and  the  wedding  festivities  connected  therewith 
—in  all  this  there  is  a  kind  of  scenic  cast  and  coloring  that  adds  to  the 
impressive ness  of  the  narrative  and  confirms  its  idealistic  type* 

To  Btudents  of  Milton  with  special  reference  to  his  edixcational  and  theo- 
logical views  there  are  manifold  topics  of  interest^-the  training  of  children, 
moral,  mental  and  phyaicaU  and  their  duties  to  their  parents;  the  best 
methods  and  courses  of  study  at  school  and  college ;  the  high  themes  of 
creation  and  providence  and  sin  and  redemption  ;  of  prayer  and  preaching 
and  the  Sabbath  and  the  sacraments;  poetry  and  philosophy,  and  such 
pmctical  themes  as  athletics  and  the  use  of  money.  In  these  and  similar 
subjects,  we  note  the  undoubted  hand  of  the  author  of  the  Tractate  and 
Ckristian  Doctrine^  the  uniform  presence  of  the  old  Puritan  character  of 
the  days  of  the  Commonwealth*  The  closing  chapter  of  the  Romancej 
entitled  The  Bridal  Song  of  Heavenhj  Love — a  Divine  Pastoral  Drama,  iB 
a  fitting  illustration  of  the  poetic  excellence  of  the  Romance  and  of  the  lofty 
Christian  spirit  that  pervades  it* 

In  BO  far  as  the  purely  intellectual  and  literary  quality  of  the  work  ia  con- 
cerned, it  must  be  admitted  that  it  cannot  be  said  to  add  to  Milton ^s  reptita-* 
tion,  either  in  the  lEne  of  original  suggestion  or  classical  style ;  the  instances 
cot  being  Infrequent  when  the  allegory  usurps  the  place  of  sober  teach iug 
and  the  author  is  somewhat  at  war  with  himself  as  to  his  meaniag  and 
message*  This  conceded,  however,  the  Nota  Solj/ma,  mainly  by  reason  of 
its  alleged  and  substantiated  Milton Ic  authorship,  is  fraught  with  keenest 
interest  to  every  student  of  Milton  and  of  English  Letters,  and,  as  such, 
may  be  said  to  present  its  claims  to  an  impartial  examination. 

Princeton,  THEODORE  W*  HuNT. 


ITi»rDEii  Calvin%  Spell,  A  Tale  of  the  Heroic  Times  in  Old  Geneva. 
By  Deborah  Alcock,  author  of  The  Spanish  Brotker^^  etc,  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Toronto:  Fleming  il.  Bevell  Co*  [1902].  8vo,  pp, 
365*    Illustrated  with  fifteen  full-page  plates. 

Miss  Deborah  Alcock  has  long  been  known  as  the  author  of  a  series  of 
admirable  stories,  the  scenes  of  which  are  cast  in  stirring  periods  of  religious 
history,  and  the  religious  tone  of  which  is  not  only  sane  and  true  but  especi- 
ally tender  and  moving.  The  best  of  them  is  probably  The  Spanish 
Brothers,  the  scene  of  which  is  cast  in  Reformation  Spain :  it  has  been 
translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages  and  has  had  a  wide  infln- 
ence  for  good*  Worthy  of  a  place  by  its  side,  however,  are  several  others, 
such  as  Crushed  Tet  Conqmring^  a  tale  of  Hua  and  the  council  of  Con- 
stance ;  Boctor  Adrian,  a  Dutch  story ;  Hie  €mr ;  Under  the  Southern  Cross ; 
Qtnevieve;  The  King^s  Seroice.  Miss  Alcock  was  bred  under  the  influences 
that  grew  out  of  the  great  Evangelical  revival,  her  father,  the  Hev.  John 
Alcock,  afterwards  Arclideacon  of  Waterford,  being  one  of  those  Irish 
clergymen  who  partook  in  the  highest  degree  of  the  new  life  infused  into  the 
Irish  Church  by  that  great  movement.  The  story  of  his  faithful  and  beau- 
tiful life  has  been  told  by  his  daughter  in  Walking  with  God:  a  Memoir  of 
the  Fenerfi6k  Jo4n  jlicocfc  (Hodder^  Houghton).  Under  his  tutelage  and 
e:camp!e  her  own  religious  life  blossomed  out  into  abundant  evangelistic  and 
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charitable  labors,  among  the  products  of  which  is  to  be  counted  this  series 
of  uplifting  religious  tales. 

Tinder  the  Spell  of  Calvin  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  one  of  Miss  Alcock's 
best  stories.  It  was  written  in  the  midst  of  many  distractions  and  tlirough 
many  interruptions,  when  the  author  was  suffering  from  both  physical  and 
mental  weariness— as  she  herself  explains  in  an  interview  published  in  Sun' 
day  at  Home  for  July,  1901.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  good  story  for  which  no 
such  apologies  are  needed.  Taken  in  hand  in  1896  it  was  not  finished  until 
the  autumn  of  1899.  It  was  published  serially  in  Sunday  at  Home  during 
the  year  1902,  at  the  close  of  which  it  has  been  issued  in  the  goodly  book  form 
that  lies  before  us. 

The  action  takes  place  in  Geneva  during  the  closing  years  of  Calvin's  life, 
when  the  city  was  at  the  height  of  its  own  internal  attainment  and  external 
influence.  Calyin  himself  is  not  a  principal  character  in  its  drama  but  is 
incidentally  brought  in  repeatedly.  His  figure  is  drawn  and  his  character 
painted,  not  with  the  deepest  sympathy  nor  yet  with  the  exactest  knowl- 
edge, but,  nevertheless,  with  an  obvious  desire  to  do  him  not  only  justice  but 
credit.  It  is  the  Calvin  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  in  evangelical  Anglican 
circles  that  is  given  us,  a  somewhat  fearsome  figure  of  superfluous  rigor  and 
vigor,  but  a  true  son  of  God  striving  only  to  subserve  His  glory  and  in  large 
measure  succeeding  in  doing  so.  The  author  writes  of  him  apparently  with 
a  strong  fear  of  her  local  Mrs.  Grundy  before  her  eyes :  here  Is  a  personage, 
obviously  to  be  admired  by  those  who  know  all,  but  who  must  be  brought 
somewhat  apologetically  before  our  audience,  with  the  gradual  approach  of 
faint  praise,  lest  both  he  and  our  story  itself  be  at  once  rejected  with  loud 
reprobation.  Clearly  Miss  Alcock  needs  to  know  Calvin  better  as  he  was 
rather  than  as  he  has  been  held  to  be,  that  she  may  be  able  to  do  justice 
even,  let  alone  credit,  to  that  at  once  majestic  and  gracious  figure— at  once 
the  most  forceful  man  and  (as  Renan  puts  it)  the  best  Christian  of  his  day. 

The  real  action  of  the  story  does  not,  however,  concern  Calvin  directly, 
though  his  form  lurks  ever  in  the  background :  but  the  everyday  life  of  the 
Genevans,  living  under  his  spell.  Specimens  of  every  class  are  brought 
before  us,  and  the  author  seeks  to  depict  the  inner  life  of  each  sympathet- 
ically. Indeed,  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  story  is  its  endeavor  to  find  the 
element  of  good  in  the  several  varieties  of  faith  and  unfaith  alike  that 
flourished  side  by  side  in  that  period  of  ferment.  Perhaps  the  most  genially 
drawn  of  all  the  characters  is  that  of  the  skeptical  patriot,  who  from  a  ^^  liber- 
tine "  beginning  only  slowly  flnds  his  way  to  faith.  And  it  is  a  distinct  pur- 
pose of  the  presentation  to  carry  home  to  the  reader  the  conviction  that  a  true 
religious  faith  might  be  and  was  nourished  under  the  old  religion  as  well  as 
under  the  new,  and  that,  indeed,  human  virtue  could  flourish  under  no  religion 
as  truly  if  by  no  means  so  richly  as  under  the  best.  This  is  probably  over- 
done ;  but  it  is  saved  from  the  taint  of  indifferentism  by  having  thrown  out 
against  it  as  a  background  the  purifying  effects  of  religioUs  faith  and  the 
ennobling  effects  of  the  ^^  true  Protestant  religion  "  as  taught  in  Greneva. 
The  chief  characters  of  the  book  are  all  fervent  Calvinists— evangelists, 
martyrs,  humble  believers— and  it  is  obviously  the  author's  wish  that  we 
should  see  in  them  the  height  of  human  and  Christian  attainment  and  should 
understand  that  this  at  least  is  unattainable  save  along  the  pathway  of  faith. 
The  general  effect  is,  therefore,  only  to  make  it  clear  to  the  reader  that  it 
is  religion  that  is  the  main  thing  and  the  import  of  the  story  is  distinctly 
wholesome  and  uplifting.  It  may  be  confidently  recommended  as  a ''  profit- 
able tale  "  which  should  find  a  conspicuous  place  in  our  Sabbath-school 
libraries.  It  will  be  strange  if  young  people  reading  it  should  not  come  to 
love  both  Geneva  end  Geneva's  religion. 

Princeton.  Bbnj.  B.  Wabfield. 
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The  Right  Pbikcess.    By  Clara  Louise  Burnham.    12mo,  pp.  861. 
Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  1902. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  see  in  how  genial  and  winning  a  form  the  vagaries  of 
^^  Christian  Science  "  can  be  presented,  let  him  by  all  means  read  this  de- 
lightful story.  The  adjective  '*  Cliristian  "  is  so  emphasized  in  the  presen- 
tation here  given  that  the  substantive  *'  Science  "  is  in  danger  of  being  lost 
sight  of  by  the  reader :  but  it  is  all  there,  every  bit  of  it,  only  one  has  to 
catch  hold  of  himself  and  watch  with  both  eyes  to  see  it  plainly  and  see  it 
whole.  And  with  it,  all  its  inconsistencies  are  there  too :  and  its  plausible 
sinuosities  in  explaining  its  inconsistencies  away.  "  Science  "  can  cure  a 
headache,  it  seems,  but  not  a  heartache :  it  can  secure  against  breaking  bones 
but  not  against  bruising  shoulders ;  it  can  banish  the  '^  illusion  "  of  bodily 
pains  but  not  the  *^  illusion  "  of  bodily  needs  and  delights.  This  paragon  of 
heroines  here  depicted  for  us  can  enjoy  a  good  dinner  and  all  the  joys  of  love 
as  bravely  as  though  body  was  something  after  all.  But  one  scarcely  feels 
like  criticising  strictly  a  theory  inculcated  so  pleasantly  and  so  obviously 
on  its  highest  levels.  Let  us  only  say  that  if  any  one  wonders  how  and  in 
what  form  the  absurdities  of  ^'  Christian  Science  "  take  hold  on  the  higher 
class  of  minds,  they  may  find  out  by  reading  this  book,  and  every  step  of 
their  inquiry  will  be  made  a  pleasure  to  them. 

PrinceUm,  B.  B.  Warfield. 

Glengarry  School  Days.     By  Ralph  Connor.    Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.    Pp.  810.    $1.26. 

Ralph  Connor  has  won  a  good  place  in  our  hearts  and  a  high  position 
among  writers  of  fiction.  His  stories  are  wholesome.  They  have  the  vigor 
and  freshness  of  the  northern  woods,  which  they  depict  so  well.  His  char- 
acters have  an  honest,  homelike  quality,  which  is  very  refreshing.  We  feel 
better  for  having  made  their  acquaintance.  There  is  a  strong  family  resem- 
blance between  Ralph  Connor's  characters  in  his  various  books,  but  they 
are  all  strong,  and  real  people.  All  his  books  are  religious,  without  being 
weak  artistically :  spiritual,  but  thoroughly  manly.  They  are  straight  and 
true  and  clean.  Gkngarry  School  Days  is,  perhaps,  not  so  strong  a  book  as 
Black  Hocky  but  it  is  very  good. 

S.  A.  Martin. 

The  Angel  of  His  Presence.  By  Grace  Livingston  Hill.  Gabriel  the 
Acadian.  By  Edith  M.  Nicholl  Bowyer.  In  one  volume.  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society,  Philadelphia.  Pp.  80  and  130.— The  old-fashioned 
Sunday-school  book,  where  good  has  an  easy  victory  and  virtue  reaps  an 
early  harvest,  was,  perhaps,  always  deserving  of  the  contempt  which  has 
fallen  upon  it,  for  it  was  not  true.  It  was  overdone.  Still  it  had  its  good 
points,  and  if  properly  corrected  will  always  have  its  place.  This  little 
story,  The  Angel  of  His  Presence^  is  a  good  book  of  its  type.  Things  go 
right  in  the  story  with  more  promptness  than  is  common  in  real  life,  but  it 
is  pleasant  to  see  them  go  right  somewhere.  Gabriel  the  Acadian  has  more 
adventure,  and  some  good  historic  incidents,  andjs  very  well  told. 

Princeton.  Paul  Martin. 
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THE   DIRECT  AND   FUNDAMENTAL  PROOFS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 

By  George  Wtlliam  Rnox 

Proftuot  of  the  Philosophy  of  HUtoty  find  RtUgion,  Un^U^n  Thtologiml  Seminari/, 
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before  the  DivinUy  School  of  Yak  UnivergUy^  About  $L20  nsL     (Poiiage  extra) 

TliJB  work  does  doI  follow  the  lines  of  imditrntia!  apologetics.  It  is  not  n  treatise  on 
llic  theistic  Mrgiiment  noroD  llie  hiatorie  credibility  of  the  Gospel  narratives  ;  it  is  neither 
an  attack  on  Science  nor  an  attempt  to  harmonize  its  teachinjcs  with  historic  doctrine.  It 
descrihea  the  mrxlern  view  of  the  worlds  aad  Jts  effect  upon  the  iraditional  position,  dis- 
cusaas  the  nature  of  reality  and  of  religioD.  It  seta  forth  the  essential  principle  of  Chria- 
tianity  and  shows  h9  vaMdity  and  its  adiiptation  to  the  ethical  and  religious  needs  of  man. 

It  includes  a  description  of  the  great  ethnic  religions^  Brahman  ism,  Buddhism,  Confn^ 
chin  Ism  and  iBlam. 


AN     UNPUBLISHED     ESSAY     OF 
EDWARDS  ON  THE  TRINITY 

With    Remarks  on    Edwards  and    has 
Theology. 

Bt  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Enuritug    ProfesMor     of    Kc^Uiiasiical 
Hiitory  ti  Ttde  Unnenit^. 

This  work  will  contain  the  dissertation 
from  the  pen  of  Jonathan  Edwards  in  which 
his  conception  of  ihe  itoctrine  of  the  Trinity 
is  presented  in  its  maiure  form.  The  e^ciai- 
ence  of  the  manuscript  has  lon^  been  known 
and  its  jniblication  earnestly  desired.  Pre- 
ccdin.i:  the  essay  is  a  dissertation  by  Profes- 
sf>r  Fisher  on  the  personal  characleriatice  of 
Edwards  and  nn  his  theological  teachings. 
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These  Hermons  were  first  preached  by  Dr* 

Trumbull  to  soldiers  whdc  he  was  Chaplam 

in  the  United  States  Array.     He  has  since 

rewritten  them  and  preached  them  in  many 

parts  of  the  country.    They  are  as  effective 

today,  applied  to  modern  and  peaceful  con- 
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OUR  LORD'S  TEACHING  CONCERNING 
HIMSELF. 

THIS  is  a  subject  of  fundamental  importance,  the  subject  which 
underlies  and  determines  every  other  portion  of  our  Lord's 
teaching — His  teaching  concerning  God  and  concerning  man.  For 
if  we  admit  His  claims  in  regard  to  Himself,  we  know  that  through 
Him  alone  we  can  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Father,  and  that 
by  Him  man's  place  and  character  and  destiny  are  determined. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  unique  subject.  The  theme  is  identical  with  the 
Teacher.  This  is  unparalleled.  A  true  teacher  keeps  himself  in 
the  background.  Whenever  he  refers  to  himself,  it  is  as  to  one 
who  is  himself  a  disciple,  and  whose  place  is  always  subordinate  to 
the  truth  to  which  he  bears  witness.  But  our  Lord  identifies  Truth 
with  His  owTi  Person.  He  makes  Himself  the  supreme  Subject  of 
His  teaching  and  the  sole  medium  through  whom  Divme  Truth  can 
be  revealed  or  apprehended.  His  words  were,  as  the  disciples 
recognized,  "  the  words  of  Eternal  Life'' — ^not  merely  promises  of 
life,  but  vehicles  of  life,  for  in  them  His  life  energizes  and  quickens 
those  who  receive  them.    As  Hort  says: 

''His  pfjfiara  were  so  completely  parts  and  utterances  of  Himself,  that  they 
had  no  meaning  as  abstract  statements  of  truth  uttered  by  Him  as  a  Divine 
oracle  or  prophet.  Take  away  Himself  as  the  primary  (though  not  the  ultimate) 
subject  of  every  statement  and  they  all  fall  to  pieces/'* 

The  self-assertion  which  would  be  a  mark  of  weakness  and  egotism 
in  other  men,  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus  impresses  us  with  reverence 

*  Hort:  The  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life,  p.  207. 
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for  His  transcendent  personality  and  brings  home  to  us  the  unique- 
ness and  greatness  of  His  self-consciousness.  The  substance  of 
Christ's  teaching,  the  key  to  it,  is  to  be  found  in  His  own  person- 
ality. It  is  the  personality  which  gives  both  character  and  power 
to  His  teaching.  The  religion  of  Jesus  is  bound  up  with  the  person 
of  Jesus.  In  the  truest  and  most  absolute  sense  it  can  be  said  that 
"Christianity  is  Christ." 

The  teaching  of  Christ  concerning  Himself  is,  I  think  I  may  say 
without  exaggeration,  the  subject  which  to-day  looms  up  above  all 
others  in  Theology.  Christ  is  acknowledged,  as  perhaps  never  be- 
fore, to  be  the  Supreme  Person  of  history;  the  records  of  His  life 
are  subjected  to  the  keenest  scrutiny;  and  in  all  theological  work, 
whether  it  be  constructive  or  destructive,  the  significance  of  His 
claims  antl  teaching  is  the  great  determinative.  No  one  can  fail 
to  note  the  remarkable  change  which  has  taken  place  in  this  re- 
gard. The  emphasis  which  was  laid  on  the  work  of  the  Redeemer 
is  now  placed  upon  His  Person.  This  change  has  not  been  unpro- 
ductive of  good  in  some  directions.  We  have  come  to  know  Christ 
under  the  actual  historical  conditions  of  His  life,  its  precedent  con- 
ditions, its  social  and  religious  environment,  as  He  was  never  before 
known.  This  is  an  attainment  for  which  we  ought  to  be  profoundly 
grateful,  and  from  which  there  cannot  fail  to  flow  eventually  the 
most  fruitful  results  in  Christian  life  and  work. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  revo- 
lution, we  find  indications  of  the  dangers  that  press  upon  us  at  this 
epoch.  The  critical  spirit  has  too  frequently  degenerated  into  a 
sceptical  spirit.  Critical  methods  have  to  a  large  extent  been 
dominated  by  a  philosophy  of  history  which  seeks  to  eliminate  the 
supernatural.  Hence  the  motive  that  has  imi)elled  many  students 
of  our  Lord's  life  has  been  their  ho{)e  and  endeavor  to  account  for 
Christ  on  the  basis  of  natural  development  without  any  supernatu- 
ral intervention,  to  find  the  secret  of  His  power  in  the  conditions 
of  His  earthly  life,  and  to  explain  His  person  and  His  works  in  the 
terms  of  the  laws  of  psychological  and  historical  evolution. 

Like  every  other  assault  upon  the  great  citadel  of  the  Christian 
faith,  the  present  rationalistic  movement  is  already  manifesting  its 
inherent  weakness.  The  more  accurate  and  complete  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  national,  social  and  religious  conditions  of  our  Lord's 
life,  the  more  apparent  does  it  become  that  these  do  not  and  cannot 
explain  His  i)ersonality.  The  outcome  of  these  researches  will 
furnish,  on  the  one  hand,  the  confutation  of  all  merely  naturalistic 
theories  of  Christ's  person  and  origin;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they 
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will  contribute,  reluctantly  it  may  be,  a  most  powerful  factor  to 
the  strengthening  and  enrichment  of  Christian  faith,  giving  the 
people  of  Christ  a  worthier  apprehension  of  their  Lord,  inspiring 
thoni  with  a  higher  and  purer  devotion,  and  binding  them  together 
in  the  unity  which  alone  has  reality  and  perpetuity — "  the  unity  of 
the  faith  and  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God/'  Now  it  is  to  the  Gos- 
pels that  we  must  go  as  the  only  accessible  source  for  our  knowledge 
of  Christ's  teaching  concerning  Himself.  In  this  pa{)er  I  proceed 
upon  three  assumptions. 

(1)  Recent  criticism  has  done  nothing  to  impair  our  confidence 
in  the  genuineness  and  historicity  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels.  On 
the  contrary  the  weight  of  sober  New  Testament  criticism  tends 
strongly  to  support  the  traditional  belief  of  the  Church,  notwith- 
standing the  strange  recrudescence  of  radical  scepticism,  which 
was  nothing  more  than  what  was  to  have  been  expected,  when  the 
methods  and  theories  of  the  dominant  school  of  Old  Testament 
criticism  came  to  be  applied  logically  and  consistently  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  face  of  this  reaction.  New 
Testament  scholarship  in  its  best  forms  has  made  very  decided  ad- 
vances toward  an  agreement  as  to  the  authorship  and  date  of  the 
Synoptical  Gospels.*  The  change  here  is  not  yet  complete,  but  in 
its  extent  it  is  remarkable;  and  the  return  from  second  century 
theories  to  the  acceptance  of  a  date  between  A.D.  78  and  93  concedes 
so  much,  that  the  position  of  those  who  maintain  the  earlier  date, 
prior  to  A.D.  70,  has  been  greatly  strengthened.  We  are  confident 
that  before  long  what  we  regard  as  the  true  position  will  be  generally 
admitted. 

(2)  With  equal  confidence  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  tendency 
of  scholarship  is  to  reaffirm  the  genuineness  and  historicity  of  John's 
Gospel  and  its  accord  with  the  Synoptical  Gospels  in  its  presenter 
tion  of  our  Lord's  person  and  teaching.  This  is  clearly  seen,  for 
example,  in  Wendt's  recent  book  on  the  fourth  Gospel.  It  is  true 
that  he  brings  out  a  very  artificial  and  complicated  theory  of  the 
composition  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  he  detracts  from  the  significance 
of  the  Evangelist's  words  and  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  great  con- 
ceptions of  the  Gospel,  just  as  in  his  previous  work  on  The  Teaching 
of  Jesnis  he  brings  down  the  teaching  of  the  Synoptics  to  at  least  an 
equal  extent;  but  he  maintains  w^hat  is  of  special  moment  in 
connection  with  our  subject,  that  "the  testimonies  of  Jesus  Him- 

*  "  There  has  been  a  steady  withdrawal  from  the  later  dates  of  the  Tubingen 
school  toward  the  traditional  position  '*  (R.  J.  Drummond  :  Relation  of  the  Apoa- 
tolic  Teaching f  etc ,  p.  6). 
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gfflf  ^in  St.  John's  Go?pel;  carry  the  ver\'  stamp  of  historicity."'* 
Moreover,  he  asserts  the  harmony  of  John's  presentation  of  Christ 
with  that  of  the  Synoptists.  He  shows,  in  r^ard  to  the  discourses 
in  St.  John's  Gospel,  that  \*ith  all  their  divergence  in  form,  they 
prr?sent  the  same  fundamental  truths  as  the  SjTioptics.  In  these 
discourses  he  declares  that  our  Lord's  claims  are  only  more  frequent, 
explicit  and  emphatic  than  in  the  Synoptic  testimonies. 

The  Jesus  of  John  does  not  differ  from  the  Jesus  of  the  S}Tioptics. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  Jesus  of  Matthew  and  Luke  is  to  all  intents 
and  purp<^>ses  the  verj'  same  Jesus  that  St.  John  depicts.  Wrede 
argues  that  St.  Mark's  presentation  of  Jesas  is  the  same  as  St.  John's: 
in  fact,  as  he  puts  it,  that  it  Is  a  life  of  Christ  written  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  later  Church.  We  need  not  discuss  the  position 
taken  by  him  as  to  Mark.  What  we  note  Ls  the  admission  of  the 
harmony  of  St.  John  with  the  Synoptics,  notwithstanding  the  strik- 
ing differences  V)etween  them. 

We  do  not  ignore  those  differences,  nor  do  we  need  to  resort 
to  any  such  makeshift  expedients  as  that  of  translation  from  the 
Aramaic  or  a  filtration  of  the  words  of  Jesus  through  the  person- 
ality of  John.  True,  St.  John  had  pondered  those  gracious  words 
for  half  a  century,  but  he  did  not  change  them.  A  comparison  of 
John's  first  Epistle  and  the  Gospel  prologue  with  the  rest  of  the 
Gospel  shows  as  that  St.  John  carefully  refrained  from  putting 
his  own  words  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus.  And  can  we  believe  that 
the  apostle  could  have  invented  such  striking  phrases  as  "I  am 
the  Light  of  the  world,"  which  characterize  the  fourth  Gospel?  Or, 
that  h(»  gavf»  to  our  Lord's  presentation  of  Himself  the  vast  variety 
of  form  and  boldness  of  attitude  which  we  find  in  it?  If  St.  John's 
G(^spel  be  the  most  transcendental,  it  is  the  most  personal  and 
historical.  It  bears  water-marks  of  time  and  place  and  circum- 
stance, inwrought  into  its  texture,  which  exclude  all  possibility  of 
counterfeit. 

The  true  solution  of  the  problem  seems  to  be  this.  Two  types  of 
our  Lord's  teaching  can  be  distinguished:  the  one  exoteric  and 
j)opular,  predominately  practical  and  ethical;  the  other  esoteric 
and  mystical,  in  whicli  were  l)rought  out  the  inner  secrets  of  Christ's 
being  and  His  relations  with  the  Father.  The  former  was  of  an 
Evangelistic  chanicter.  It  was  naturally  the  chief  subject  of  the 
Aj)ostIes'  testimony  in  their  public  preacliing  of  the  Gospel,  and 

♦  Weiss  maintains  the  absolute  historical  trustworthiness  of  John*s  Gospel; 
and  even  appears  to  set  it  above  the  Synoptics  in  this  regard  {Life  of  Christ,  I, 
10S-13n. 
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was  first  put  into  writing.  The  latter  was  spoken  by  Christ  in 
the  inner  and  sympathetic  circle  of  the  Twelve,  especially  when, 
in  the  stress  of  opposition  and  hatred,  or  under  the  shadow  of  im- 
pending death,  he  unbosomed  his  inmost  thought  and  life  and  gave 
out  to  those  who  alone  were  able  to  receive  them  the  deep  things 
of  His  being  and  His  mission.  St.  John  was  the  one  in  closest  inti- 
macy and  completest  sympathy  with  Jesus.  Upon  him  these 
teachings  would  make  the  deepest  impression.  He  was  specially 
fitted  to  receive  and  record  them.  His  very  style  of  speech  and 
thought  may  have  been,  probably  was,  moulded  by  his  contact 
with  Jesus,  and  through  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
worked  in  and  through  His  chosen  instrument,  St.  John  was  enabled 
to  recall  and  reproduce  accurately  and  faithfully  the  words  of  life. 

(3)  Through  the  New  Testament  there  is  given  one  and  the  same 
representation  of  Christ.  Whatever  date  be  given  to  the  Grospels, 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  among  the  earliest  writings  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  Christ  of  St.  Paul  is  a  Supernatural  Being,  the 
Incarnate  Son  of  God,  as  manifestly  as  the  Christ  of  St.  John.* 
Thus  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  in  which  the 
New  Testament  originated  there  is  the  same  conception  of  our  Lord 
absolutely  unchanged.  At  whatever  point  in  the  interval  the 
Synoptics  appear,  whether  prior  to  A.D.  70,  as  I  believe,  or  subse- 
quently, the  verj'  same  Christ  appears  in  them.  They  do  not  vary 
from  the  Pauline  presentation  which  preceded  them,  nor  from  the 
Johannine  which  followed  them. 

Moreover,  the  Gospels  themselves  are  of  apostolic  origin,  and 
thus  stand  on  common  ground  with  the  Epistles.  The  latter  do 
not  narrate  in  detail  Christ's  words  and  acts,  not  only  because  it 
was  unnecessary  but  also  because  even  there  the  right  understand- 
ing of  what  Christ  said  and  did  for  us  required  that  view  of  His 
Supernatural  Person,  His  Incarnation,  Death  and  Resurrection, 
which  is  the  great  purpose  of  the  Epistles  to  set  before  us.  The 
appeal  of  the  Apostles  was  not  merely  to  Christ's  words  as  though 
He  were  a  teacher  and  nothing  more,  but  to  His  whole  Preemi- 
nent and  Supernatural  Personality. 

It  can  be  abundantly  demonstrated  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Epistles,  in  the  apostolic  teaching  about  Christ,  which  is  not,  at 
least  seminally,  in  Christ's  owti  words  and  in  the  Gospel  records. 
Throughout  both  we  have  absolute  loyalty  to  Christ's  teaching, 
and  between  both  we  have  complete  harmony.   If  there  is  develop- 

*  "Here  (i.e.,  in  St.  John's  Gospel)  we  have  portrayed  ....  a  speaking,  act- 
ing, I'auUne  Christ"  (Hamack:  History  of  Dogma ^  I,  97). 
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ment,  it  is  legitimate  development.  There  is  nothing  in  the  apos- 
tolic exposition  which  is  not  in  the  Gospels,  which  contain  in  germ 
the  whole  complete  revelation  of  Christ.*  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Gospels  which  we  do  not  owe  to  apostolic  testimony.  In  neither 
Gospels  nor  Epistles  can  we  reach  Christ  except  through  the  Apos- 
tles. Both  are  of  apostolic  origin,  and  both  present  one  and  the 
same  Christ  to  us.f 

Our  Lord's  teaching  concerning  Himself  naturally  falls  into  two 
divisions:  His  teaching  concerning  His  Person,  and  His  teaching 
concerning  His  Mission.  The  former  may  be  grouped  around  His 
two  great  titles — the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Son  of  Ood,  The  latter 
comprises  three  great  functions  or  works — Revelation,  Redemption 
and  Judgment. 

First — Our  Lord's  Teaching  Coxcerxixg  His  Person. 

All  this  revolves  around  two  foci,  two  coordinate  and  comple- 
mentary designations  of  Jesus  which  determine  His  origin  and 
nature. 

I.  Jesi^s  is  the  Son  of  Man. 

This  designation  occurs  sixty-nine  times  in  the  Synoptics, 
eleven  times  in  St.  John,  eighty  times  in  all.  It  is  uniformly  the 
self-designation  of  Jesus,  always  used  by  Him  of  Himself,  and  never 
used  by  anyone  else,  except  in  one  case  which  stands  outside  the 
Gospel  history  in  the  mouth  of  the  dying  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  56). 
The  frccjuency  with  which  our  Lord  used  the  term  indicates  the 
place  it  had  in  His  consciousness  and  its  importance  to  us. 

1.  The  origin  of  this  designation  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.  An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  identify  it 
with  the  indefinite  Aramaic  term  bamasha — '*a  son  of  man'' — 
which  is  alleged  by  some  to  have  been  the  Galilean  vernacular 
for   "man"   and  to  have  had  no  other  meaning.     Wellhausen 

*  "The  latest,  most  mature,  and  most  transcendent  developments  are  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  original  thought  of  the  Divine  Prototype"  (Drummond: 
Apostolic  Teaching,  etc.,  p.  256). 

t  The  Apostles  were,  as  Hort  shows,  ''essentially  personal  witnesses  of  the 
Lord"  (The  Christian  Ecclesia,  p  230).  "Ye  shall  be  witne^sses,"  said  our  Lord 
to  them,  "after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you."  And  after  they  had 
received  the  Divine  gift,  they  said,  "We  are  witnesses."  The  Lord  spoke  in 
and  through  them,  so  that  their  testimony  was  that  of  Christ  Himself.  See 
Meyer's  interpretation  of  Rom.  x.  14:  "How  can  they  believe  on  Him  whom  they 
have  not  heard  preaching?"  Sanday  and  Headlam  urge  that  "it  must  be  so 
tnuislated,  and  what  follows  must  be  interpreted  by  assuming  that  the  preaching 
of  Christ's  messengers  is  identical  with  the  preaching  of  Christ  Himself."  The 
Apostles  regarded  Christ  as  the  one  supreme  authority  and  themselves  as  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  Him.     He  was  not  only  their  Teacher  but  their  Message. 
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assumes  that  Jesus  said  "man,"  where  the  Gospels  make  Him  say 
"The  Son  of  Man/'  Here  he  follows  Lietzmann,  who  argues  that 
harnasha,  although  it  is  literally  "  the  son  of  man/'  in  actual  usage 
means  simply  "  the  man'';  so  that  the  distinction  in  the  Greek  be- 
tween 6  av^/>a;ro9  and  6  ulu^  rou  w^epdizou  could  uot  have  existcd  in 
Aramaic.  Hence  he  concludes  that  Jesus  never  applied  to  Him- 
self the  title  "  Son  of  Man  "  at  all.  This  conclusion  Driver  admits  to 
be  in  conflict  with  all  the  direct  evidence  we  possess  on  the  subject, 
although  he  hesitates  as  to  the  philological  argimient.  Dalman 
affirms  positively,  and  justifies  his  affirmation,  that  the  conclusion 
of  Lietzmann  and  Wellhausen  "  is  a  grievous  error,  which  careful 
observation  of  the  Biblical  Aramaic  alone  would  have  rendered 
impossible."* 

The  term  "Son  of  Man"  occurs  in  two  Apocryphal  writings, 
the  Book  of  Enoch  (Similitudes'  Section)  and  second  Esdras, 
whose  author  was  evidently  dependent  upon  the  Book  of  Daniel. 
If  we  accept  these  as  pre-Christian  in  date  (which  is  much  disputed)t 
they  could  not  have  ha<l  any  wide  currency,  and  their  influence 
must  have  been  slight.  Certainly  "son  of  man"  was  not  in  use 
among  the  Jewish  people  of  our  Lord's  time  as  a  designation  of  the 
expected  Messiah.  J    This  was  probably  one  reason,  a  minor  one, 

*  See  Dalman's  Words  of  Jesus,  p.  239. 

t  Even  those  who  contend  for  the  earlier  date  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  admit  that 
it  has  been  interpolated  with  Christian  phrases.  Drummond  considers  that  the 
original  Book  of  Enoch  was  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  before 
Christ,  but  says  that  its  integrity  cannot  be  relied  upon.  He  concludes  that  the 
Messianic  passages  in  the  Similitudes  are  of  unknown  but  probably  Christian 
origin;  and  that  we  cannot  safely  appeal  to  them  as  evidence  of  pre-Christian 
Jewish  belief  {The  Jewish  Messiahf  pp.  17-73).  With  him  agree  Hilgenfeld, 
Keim,  Oehler,  etc.  Charies,  who  maintains  the  pre-Christian  origin  of  the  pass- 
ages in  question,  yet  not  only  ascribes  the  Similitudes  to  a  different  authorship 
from  the  rest  of  the  book,  but  also  points  out  that  the  Messianic  doctrine  is  not 
merely  different  from  that  contained  in  the  other  portions,  but  also  unique  in 
apocalyptic  literature.  These  considerations  serve  to  show  how  precarious  are 
any  deductions  based  upon  the  theory  of  its  Jewish  authorship.  Stalker,  in  an 
instructive  dissertation  appended  to  his  Christology  of  Jesus,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
Drummond's  arguments  outweigh  those  of  Charles.  He  says,  ** The  Book  of  Simil- 
itudes is,  obviously  and  confessedly,  a  perfect  patchwork  of  interpolations."  He 
concludes  that  it  is  hopeless  to  build  any  structure  of  history  or  speculation  on 
such  a  foundation.  (See  also  Schiirer:  Jewish  People,  etc.,  Div.  II,  Vol.  Ill,  68, 
who  leans  to  the  pre-Christian  view,  but  admits  its  uncertainty). 

t  That  "Son  of  Man"  was  not  a  current  Messianic  title  is  maintained  by 
Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  Wendt  and  others.  "  The  sense  attached  by  Jesus  to  the  title 
is  peculiar  to  Him  alone  and  is  no  mere  counterpart  of  the  idea  in  Enoch  and 
second  Esdras"  (Dalman  :  The  Words  of  Jesus,  p.  266).  ''This  expression  was 
not  familiar  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  as  a  title  of  the  Messiah"  (Wendt: 
The  Teaching  of  Jesxis,  2,  140).  See  also  Beyschlag:  New  Testament  Theology, 
1,  65,  and  Weiss:  Bib,  Theol.  of  N.  T.,  I,  74. 
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why  our  Lord  adopted  it.  It  concealed  in  great  measure  the  truth 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  it  certainly  affirmed.  It  was  a  veiled  desig- 
nation ;  so  that  while  it  was,  as  Beyschlag  says,  "  penetrated  with 
Messianic  meaning,''  it  concealed  its  Messianic  significance  from 
those  whose  idea  of  the  Messiah  was  altogether  alien  to  our  Lord's 
conception  of  His  Messiahship. 

We  must  find  the  source  of  the  title  either  in  the  Old  Testament 
or  in  our  Lord's  own  consciousness.  It  is  probable  that  the  truth 
lies  between  these  two  views.*  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that 
we  have  in  the  Old  Testament  the  germ  from  which  it  sprung,  and 
which  grew  to  its  completeness  and  rich  significance  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  Lord.  Then  where  in  the  Old  Testament  Ls  this 
germ  to  be  found?  Several  passages  have  been  suggested,  and 
with  all  of  them  it  has  affinities.  In  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  the  phrase 
"son  of  man"  occurs  some  ninety  times.  It  is  always  applied  to 
the  Prophet  himself,  and  is  used  to  recall  to  him  his  weakness  and 
dependence  upon  God.  In  Psalm  Ixxx  (verse  17),  which  the 
Jewish  Targums  interpret  Messianically,  the  Deliverer  whom  God 
would  raise  up  is  thus  described: 

"LetTliy  hand  be  upon  the  man  of  Thy  right  hand, 
Upon  the  Son  of  Man  Whom  Thou  madest  strong  for  Thyself." 

In  the  Eighth  Psalm  the  Psalmist,  impressed  by  the  magnificence 
of  creation  and  the  greatness  of  the  Creator,  and  moved  by  his  own 
insignificance,  cries: 

''What  is  man,  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him  ? 
And  the  son  of  man,  that  Tliou  visitest  him  ?  " 

In  Dan.  vii.  13,  in  the  vision  of  the  four  world-empires,  likened 
to  four  beasts  coming  up  out  of  the  sea,  there  appears  at  the  climax 
one  "  like  the  Son  of  Man  "  Who  '*  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven," 
and  to  Whom  "  there  was  given  dominion,  glory  and  a  kingdom, 
that  all  people,  nations  and  languages  should  serve  Him;  His  do- 
minion is  an  everlasting  dominion  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and 
His  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed."  This  passage 
was  regarded  by  tlie  Jews  as  referring  to  Messiah  personally.  As 
the  Book  of  Daniel  became  a  model  for  later  apocalyptic  literature, 
it  is  possible  that  the  use  of  the  title  "Son  of  Man"  in  the  Book  of 
Enoch  and  in  second  Esdras  was  derived  from  this  source.  There 
are  distinct  traces  of  this  i)assage  in  not  a  few  of  our  Lord's  words, 

*  Bishop  Westcott  takes  a  somewhat  different  view.  He  says:  '*The  title  is  a 
new  one,  not  derived  from  Daniel  vii.  13;  and  it  expresses  Clirist's  relation,  not 
to  a  family  nor  to  a  nation,  but  to  all  humanity.  There  is  notliing  in  the  Gospels 
to  show  that  it  was  understood  as  a  title  of  the  Messiah." 
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noticeably  in  the  great  eschatological  discourse  in  Matt,  xxiv: 
'"Then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven;  and  then 
shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn;  and  they  shall  see  the  Son 
of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory" ; 
and  in  the  words  addressed  to  the  High  Priest  at  the  trial:  "Here- 
after shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  upon  the  right  hand  of 
power  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven"  (see  also  Matt.  xiii.  41, 
xvi.  27,  28,  xix.  28).  It  seems,  then,  highly  probable  that  we  have 
in  Daniel*  the  source  of  the  self-designation  of  Jesus  as  the  Son 
of  Man  ;  and  were  it  tnie,  which  seems  exceedingly  doubtful, 
that  in  Daniel  there  is  no  mention  of  a  personal  Messiah,  but 
that  the  description,  "  One  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man,"  is  a  collective 
phrase  for  "  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,"  to  whom  in 
the  explanation  of  the  vision  the  power  is  given,  this  would  not 
deprive  it  of  its  Messianic  character.  Just  as  "the  servant  of 
Jehovah"  in  Isaiah  is  primarily  a  designation  of  Israel  collectively, 
and  then  of  Him  in  whom  alone  Israel's  vocation  was  realized  and 
fulfilled,  so  also  the  primarj'  reference  here  to  the  reign  of  the 
Saints  does  not  preclude  an  interior  and  ultimate  reference  to  Him 
in  whom,  by  whom  and  with  whom  they  reign. 

While  the  vision  of  Daniel  may  be  rightly  claimed  as  the  most 
immediate  source  of  the  title,  "Son  of  Man,"  a  reference  to  the 
other  passages  cited  is  not  precluded.  The  oft-repeated  synonym 
for  Ezekiel's  weakness  has  its  application  to  Him  who  had  not 
where  to  lay  His  head.  The  Man  of  God's  right  hand,  the  Son  of 
Man  who  was  made  strong  to  carry  out  God's  purpose  of  deliverance 
for  His  people,  finds  its  fulfillment  in  Him  who  came  to  seek  and 
save.  The  Eighth  Psalm  is  given  a  Messianic  interpretation  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Hebrews,  where  He  who  was  '  ^made  lower  than 
the  angels  for  suffering  and  death"  is  "crowned  with  glory  and 
honour  "  and  "  all  things  put  in  subjection  mider  His  feet."t 
In  these  Old  Testament  passages  are  the  foreshadowings  of  the 
conception  of  the  Son  of  Man  which  our  Lord  so  marvelously  en- 
larged and  enriched ;  but  as  a  designation  of  Jesus  it  is  used  exclu- 
sivc^ly  by  Himself.  While  the  Synoptics  bear  witness  to  HLs  usage, 
they  never  themselves  adopt  the  term.  Jesus  alone  calls  Himself 
"Son  of  Man";  no  one  else  ever  did.     It  was  never  used  by  the 

*  ''Daniel  is  pointed  to  not  only  by  definite  later  expressions,  s>Tioptical  and 
Johannine,  but  by  all  the  elenientarj*  points  of  Jesus*  teaching"  (Keim:  Jesu8  of 
Xazara,  Vol.  3,  86). 

tThe  Eighth  Psalm  is  also  Messianically  applied  in  chap.  xxi.  16;  1  Cor.  xv.  27; 
Eph.  i.  22.  Keim  says  that  the  objections  to  its  Messianic  meaning  are  very 
weak  (Keim:  Jesus  of  Xazara,  III,  87). 
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Apostles;  nor  did  the  Church  ever  invoke  Jesus  as  "Son  of  Man." 
The  reason  for  this  abstinence  on  the  part  of  the  early  Church  is 
not  far  to  seek.  The  expression,  especially  as  interpreted  in  a 
Greek  sense,  might  seem  to  imply  simply  the  human  side  of  Christ's 
nature  as  descended  from  man;  in  the  Semitic  sense  it  implied 
much  more.* 

2.  Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  significance  of  the  name  as  used 
by  our  Lord.  Of  this  some  indications  have  already  been  given 
us,  but  it  is  to  our  Lord's  own  application  of  it  that  we  must  look 
for  its  complete  interpretation.  It  asserts  that  He  who  assumes 
it  is  truly  man,  but  it  implies,  as  we  shall  see,  that  He  is  a  man 
beyond  all  others,  yea,  that  He  is  more  than  man.  Three  things  at 
least  are  involved  in  the  title — that  our  Lord's  manhood  is  real, 
is  unique  and  is  representative. 

(1)  The  reality  of  our  Lord's  manhood.  This  had  come  to  be 
disputed  even  in  St.  John's  day.  There  were  those  who  contended 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  not  come  in  the  flesh,  and  who  taught  that 
He  only  assumed  in  appearance  or  for  a  time  that  which  was  foreign 
to  Him  and  with  which  His  personality  had  nothing  in  common. 
According  to  a  well-known  Hebrew  idiom,  the  son  of  anything  is 
that  which  embodies  the  idea  of  that  to  which  it  is  thus  described 
as  related.  "The  Son  of  Man,''  then,  means  one  possessed  of  the 
reality  of  humanity,  one  who  is  verily  and  indeed  man.f 

Throughout  the  Gospel  story  this  is  abundantly  attested.  Our 
Lord  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  manhood,  both  bodily  and  spiri- 
tual. After  His  Resurrection  He  gave  many  incontrovertible  proofs 
that  He  was  truly  and  actually,  and  not  merely  in  appearance,  man 
— in  all  things  made  like  unto  us,  with  one'extraordinary  exception. 
Thus  Christ's  grace  and  condescension  are  magnified  in  His  assump- 
tion of  our  nature  with  all  its  limitations  and  infirmities.  That 
the  name  "Son  of  Man"  declared  his  identification  of  Himself  with 
us  was  one  reason  why  He  delighted  in  it. 

(2)  The  uniqiieness  of  our  Lord's  humanity.  This  appears,  nega- 
tively, in  His  freedom  from  sin;  positively,  in  the  ideal  which  He 
embodied. 

*  "The  Church  was  quite  justified  in  refusing,  on  its  part,  to  give  currency  to 
the  tith*;  for  in  the  meantime  'the  JSon  of  Man'  had  l>een  set  upon  the  throne  of 
God"  (Dalman:  ITon/,'*  <>/  Jesus,  p.  260).  "As  the  consciousness  of  the  Church 
became  more  and  more  completely  engrossed  with  the  subject  of  the  essential 
divinity  of  Christ,  this  name,  in  spite  of  its  associations  with  images  of  majesty, 
failed  to  express  the  thoughts  which  were  uppermost  in  men's  minds"  (Stanton: 
The  Jewish  atid  the  Christian  Messiah,  p.  244). 

t  Bishop  Westcott  says:  "The  idea  of  the  true  humanity  of  Christ  lies  at  the 
fmmdation  of  it." 
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(a)  The  sinlessness  of  Jesus,  although  disparaged  by  some  as  a 
merely  negative  character,  separates  by  a  great  gulf  the  conscious- 
ness of  Jesus  from  that  of  all  other  men.  Not  only  is  this  sinless- 
ness demonstrated  by  His  actions  and  words  and  in  the  whole  con- 
duct of  His  life,  the  detailed  evidence  for  which  it  is  not  possible 
even  to  glance  at;  not  only  is  it  attested  alike  by  friends  and  foes, 
and  these  not  only  among  His  contemporaries  but  all  along  the 
ages,  so  that  to-day  the  verdict  of  Pilate,  "  I  find  no  fault  in  this 
man,"  is  the  verdict  of  mankind;  but  the  strongest  attestation  of 
the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  of  necessity  comes  from  within,  not  from 
without — from  His  own  consciousness,  rather  than  from  the  testi- 
mony and  conviction  of  others.  He  Himself  dared  to  utter  the 
challenge,  "WTiich  of  you  convicteth  Me  of  sin?"  He  declared  His 
complete  conformity  to  the  Will  of  the  Father — "  I  do  always  the 
things  that  are  pleasing  to  Him."  The  Evil  One,  He  affirms,  "hath 
nothing  in  Me  " — no  weakness,  no  taint  of  selfishness,  no  tendency 
to  evil,  which  Satan  could  lay  hold  of  and  bend  to  his  purpose. 
These  utterances  are  marked  by  a  dignity,  a  simplicity  and  a  gen- 
uineness which  impress  even  .those  who  are  hostile. 

No  consciousness  of  sin!  Such  is  the  great  gulf  which  separates 
the  consciousness  of  Jesus  from  that  of  all  other  men.  As  Keim 
says:  "The  conscience  of  Jesus  is  the  only  conscience  without  a 
scar  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind." 

Here  is  a  man  without  sin;  and  He  knows  it  and  affirms  it.  And 
He  knew  what  sin  is.  He  had  been  trained  in  the  disciplinary 
institutions  of  Israel,  whose  chief  aim  was  to  impress  upon  the  con- 
science the  sinfulness  of  man  and  the  holiness  of  God.  He  had  been 
instructed  in  the  Old  Testament,  throughout  which  nm  those  two 
determinative  truths  of  Revelation.  He  realized  as  no  one  else  ever 
did  the  breadth  and  spirituality  of  the  Divine  law  and  how  searching 
and  absolute  are  its  requirements.  He  was  keenly  conscious  of 
sin  in  others.  He  knew  its  prevalence  and  its  power.  He  laid 
bare  the  inmost  secrets  of  human  hearts.  No  disguise  could  cover 
up  from  Him  the  malice,  pride,  self-will  and  impurity  of  man.  It  is 
emphatically  said  of  him  that  "  He  knew  what  was  in  man." 

He  lived  in  closest  fellowship  with  God;  but  the  vision  of  the 
Divine  purity  did  not  awaken  in  Him,  as  it  did  in  other  men — 
a  Job,  an  Isaiah,  a  Daniel,  a  Paul,  an  Augustine,  an  a  Kempis,  a 
Luther — a  sense  of  unworthiness.  Our  Lord  was  humble;  as  He 
Himself  says,  "Meek  and  lowly  in  heart."  Now  wherever  we  find 
deep  humility  among  men  it  is  accompanied  with  self-distrust  and 
self-accusation.    But  such  was  not  the  attitude  of  Christ.    In 
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Him  there  was  complete  absence  of  self-reproach.  As  R.  H. 
Hutton  notes,  Christ^s  humility  was  "not  of  conscious  unworthi- 
ness,  like  St.  Paul's,  but  of  conscious  submission  to  filial  perfection." 
No  physical  miracle  that  was  ever  wrought  approaches  in  signifi- 
cance and  grandeur  this  moral  miracle  of  the  absolute  sinlessness, 
the  spotless  purity  and  goodness  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth. 

(fe)  Our  Lord's  sinlessness  was  not  of  a  merely  negative  nature. 
There  was  positive  and  active  goodness  shown  in  character  and 
conduct.  In  Him  "whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  thmgs 
are  honourable,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  loVely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report"  meet  together.  In  Him  the  ideal  of  humanity  is  embodied. 
But  not  only  did  He  embody  it;  He  first  disclosed  it.  Not  merely 
was  it  never  elsewhere  found  in  actual  being;  it  never  existed  in 
theorj'  or  in  imagination.  No  philosopher  had  ever  conceived  it. 
No  poet  had  ever  pictured  it.  Certainly  it  had  not  existed 
among  our  Lord's  contemporaries,  as  even  Strauss  admits.  The 
Jewish  ideal  of  the  time  was  a  poor  beggarly  artificial  creation  of 
legalism,  set  forth  in  the  drearj'  religionism  and  formalism  of  the 
Pharisees  which  our  Lord  denounced,  and  seen  at  its  best  in  the 
devout  and  fanatical  intensity  of  one  Saul  of  Tarsus  who  perse- 
cuted unto  the  death  the  followers  of  Jesus.* 

And  if  this  ideal  cannot  be  found  in  Judaism,  it  certainly  cannot 
be  found  outside  of  it.  Neither  the  dreamy  mysticism  of  Eastern 
sages,  nor  the  loftiest  speculations  of  Greek  philosophy,  nor  the 
political  activities  of  Roman  imperialism  could  be  its  birthplace. 

Nor  could  our  Lord's  character  and  claims  have  been  constructed 
by  an  idealist  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  wTOught  out  by  some 
process  of  conscious  imitation  of  Old  Testament  prophecies.  The 
unity  of  the  Messianic  portraiture  in  them  was  not  discoverable 
by  man.  That  portraiture  is  so  complicated,  it  is  given  in  details 
so  numerous  and  so  difTuscnl,  it  abounds  in  traits  so  diverse  and 
apparently  contradictory,  that  no  ingenuity  of  research,  no  vivid- 
ness of  imagination  could  ever  construct  it,  could  ever  combuie  its 
elements  into  one  self-consistent  personality. 

"It  has  been  reserved  for  Christianity,"  says  Mr.  Lecky,  '*to 
present  to  the  world  an  ideal  character,  which  through  all  the 

*  A  feeble  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  the  Essenes  tlie  soil  from  which 
Jesus  spraiijr.  in  spite  of  the  glaring  eontradiction  between  their  monkish  asceti- 
cism and  His  fundamental  teaching.  It  has  been  more  than  refuted  by  Bishop 
Lightfoot,  who  concludes:  ''We  may  dismiss  tlie  statement  as  mere  hypothesis, 
unsupported  by  evidt^nce  and  improbable  in  itself"  {Com.  oti  Colossiamif  pp.  148- 
179). 
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changes  of  eighteen  centuries  has  filled  the  hearts  of  men  with  an 
impassioned  love.''  There  have  i3een  many  great  men,  and  among 
them  those  who  are  reverenced  and  esteemed,  but  not  one  of  them 
insjiires  men  with  this  passion  of  love.  Those  who  have  most 
influenced  men  for  good  have  confessedly  drawn  all  their  power  to 
influence  from  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  this  mighty  influence  of  Christ 
exercised  to-day  which  corroborates  the  Gospel  testimony  to  the 
uniciueness  of  His  humanity.  *' Never  man  spake  like  this  Man.*' 
N(»ver  man  lived  like  this  Man. 

(3)  The  representative  character  of  our  Lord's  humanity.  There 
is  yet  a  third  consideration  involved  in  the  title  "Son  of  Man.'* 
It  not  only  emphasizes  the  reality  and  uniqueness  of  Christ's 
humanity — that  He  is  truly  Man,  and  Man  such  as  never  was — it 
also  sets  forth  the  representative  character  of  his  humanity. 

Our  Lord  is  the  Representative  Man,  not  only  because  of  the 
perfection  of  His  humanity,  by  virtue  of  which  He  is  the  type  and 
pattern  to  which  all  should  be  conformed;  but  also  because  His 
title — "Son  of  Man" — has  a  distinctly  representative  character. 
As  we  have  seen,  its  origin  in  the  Old  Testament  gives  it  miquestion- 
ably  a  Messianic  implication,  and  it  was  practically  equivalent  to 
Messiah,  although  it  was  not  recognized  as  such  in  our  Lord's 
time.  The  Messianic  force  of  the  title  is  sustained  by  two  consid- 
erations. 

(a)  Our  Lord  claims  that  He  came  to  fulfill  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  lie  found  and  expounded  "in  all  the  Scriptures  the 
things  concerning  Himself."  "They  were  all,"  He  says,  "written 
.  .  .  .  concerning  Me."  "They  are  they,"  He  aflfirms,  ** which 
testify  of  me."  He  then  is  the  Goal  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Subject  of  its  utterances,  the  Object  of  its  promises  and  predictions, 
the  Consummation  of  all  its  revelations.  What  a  stupendous 
claim!  The  lowly  Jesus  stands  at  the  end  of  those  centuries  of 
Divine  work  and  speech,  and  says,  I  am  the  end  and  climax  of  it 
all.  In  Me  God's  purpose  is  fulfilled,  God's  plan  completed,  God's 
promises  kept.  I  am  the  One  for  whom  the  ages  have  longed, 
and  prayed,  and  waited. 

(b)  Then  again  our  Lord  claims  Messianic  attributes  and  powers. 
The  name  Messiah,  Christ,  was  repeatedly  applied  to  our  Lord  by 
others.  On  three  occasions  He  expressly  accepted  it  for  Himself: 
first,  when  in  answer  to  the  Samaritan  woman's  eager  question, 
"Art  Thou  the  Christ?"  He  answered,  "I  am";  then  when  He  ap- 
proved the  confession  of  St.  Peter  as  divinely  taught — "Thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God" ;  and  then  again,  toward  the 
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end  of  the  awful  tragedy  when  placed  upon  His  oath,  in  solemn 
answer  to  the  High  Priest's  interrogation,  "Art  thou  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  Blessed?''  He  said,  "  I  am/'  Thus  explicitly,  as 
Harnack  notes,  He  called  Himself  Messiah  *  It  was  in  the  syna- 
gogue at  Nazareth,  at  the  threshold  of  His  Galilean  ministrj',  that, 
reading  out  Isaiah's  delineation  of  Him  who  was  to  come,  He  testi- 
fied, "To-day  has  this  Scripture  been  fulfilled  in  your  ears/'t 

Now  when  we  examine  the  use  of  the  title  "Son  of  Man"  in  the 
Gospels  and  classify  its  applications,  we  find  that  they  fall  into  two 
well-defined  groups,  exclusive  of  some  passages  which  cannot  be 
definitely  assigned  to  either.  These  two  groups  correspond  to  the 
chief  correlative  representations  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament — 
the  lowly  and  suffering  servant  of  Jehovah  and  the  Prince  and  Lord 
of  all. 

Correspondent  to  the  Old  Testament  representations  of  the 
Messiah  in  His  humiliation.  His  sorrow  and  pain,  is  found  a  group 
of  passages  in  which  the  title  "Son  of  Man"  is  associated  with  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus:  "The  Son  of  Man  must  suffer  many 
things";  "The  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head";  "The 
Son  of  Man  came  ....  to  minister";  "The  Son  of  Man  must  be 
lifted  up  on  the  cross." 

Correspondent  to  the  Old  Testament  representations  of  the 
majesty  of  the  Messiah,  we  find  a  second  group  of  passages  in  the 
Gospels  in  which  the  title  "Son  of  Man"  is  associated  with  our 
Lord's  power  and  prerogative  and  with  His  second  coming  in  glory 
to  judge  the  world:  "The  Son  of  Man  hath  authority  on  earth  to 
forgive  sins " ;  "The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath"; 
"The  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  His  glory;  shall  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  His  glory;  shall  be  seen  coming  in  the  clouds  with  great 
power  and  glory."  He  has  "authority  to  execute  judgment  be- 
cause Tie  is  the  Son  of  Man." 

♦"Some  critics  have  called  in  question  the  fact  that  Jesus  called  Himself 
Messiah.  But  this  article  of  evangelical  tradition  seems  to  me  to  stand  the  test 
of  the  most  minute  investigation"  (Haraack:  History  of  Dogma,  I,  p.  63n.). 
"Historically  considered  the  calling  which  Jesus  embraced,  and  with  which  was 
bound  up  His  significance  for  the  world,  was  and  could  be  no  other  than  to  be 
the  Messiah  of  His  people"  (Weiss:  Life  of  Christ,  I,  p.  295). 
fOur  Lord's  self-restraint  in  speaking  of  His  Messianic  claims  was  not  due  to  any 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  them,  or  to  any  perplexity  in  His  own  mind.  He  must 
first  give  to  His  disciples  a  true  conception  of  the  Messianic  calling,  before  He 
could  announce  Himself  as  the  Messiah.  Otherwise  the  disciples  would  have 
attachefl  to  his  utterances  the  false  and  worldly  conception  prevalent  among  the 
Jews.  Even  His  favorite.*  self-designation,  "Son  of  Man,"  was  seldom,  if  at  all, 
used  until  St.  Peter's  gn»at  confession — "Thou  are  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Liv- 
ing God" — showed  that  His  disciples  had  attained  to  such  a  knowledge  of  His 
Person  and  His  nature  that  He  could  do  so  without  fear  of  misunderstanding. 
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The  designation  ''  Son  of  Man"  has  therefore  a  double*  reference, 
viz.,  to  sendee  and  to  lordship.  He  retains  and  perpetuates  His 
lordship  through  service,  and  His  lordship  is  such  as  none  other 
can  share,  because  His  service  is  such  as  none  other  can  render.f 

One  of  the  great  paradoxes  of  Messianic  prophecy  was  the  start- 
ling contrast  between  the  two  sets  of  attributes  with  which  the 
Coming  One  was  clothed.  And  it  is  certainly  remarkable  to  find 
the  same  contrast  in  connection  with  our  Lord's  chief  designation 
of  Himself — "Son  of  Man."  Surely  nothing  more  is  required  to 
place  it  beyond  doubt  that  our  Lord  chose  this  name  for  Himself, 
not  only  because  it  indicated  His  acceptance  of  the  humble  place 
to  which  He  had  stooped  as  the  suffering  servant  of  Jehovah,  and 
His  sense  of  brotherhood  with  us,  His  complete  identification  of 
Himself  with  our  nature  and  our  need;  but  also  because  it  kept 
before  Him  and  before  us  His  vocation  to  be  the  FulfiUer  of  the 
Divine  Promise  of  Salvation,  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  Not  only  does 
it  assure  us  of  His  fellow-feeling  with  us  in  our  temptations;  but 
also  of  His  power  to  save  and  bless.  Not  only  does  it  continually 
remind  us  that  He  is  truly  man ;  but  it  intimates  that  He  is  more 
than  man.  One  endowed  with  superhuman  powers  as  well  as  with 
human  sympathies.  He  is,  as  He  said  to  Nicodemus  (John  iii.  13), 
the  Son  of  Man  that  "descended  out  of  heaven."  (Compare 
John  vi.  62.) 

The  designation  "Son  of  Man"  has  thus  a  double  reference: 
first,  to  our  Lord's  nature,  and,  secondly,  to  His  work.  In  regard 
to  His  nature,  it  primarily  emphasized  His  humanity.  His  voluntary 
subjection  to  the  infirmities  and  experiences  of  ordinary  men ;  at 
the  same  time,  it  suggested  the  uniqueness  of  His  humanity,  that 
He  is  one  separate  from  and  preeminent  above  all  other  men.  In  re- 
gard to  His  work,  it  clearly  implied  his  Messianic  vocation,  but  lifted 
it  up  above  its  Jewish  limitations  and  gave  it  a  world-wide  appli- 
cation. While  our  Lord  generally  avoided  the  term  "  Messiah," 
because  of  the  false  ideas  associated  with  it  by  the  Jews,  He  foimd  in 
the  designation  "Son  of  Man"  a  true  expression  of  His  own  Mes- 
sianic consciousness  and  mission  which  it  at  once  asserted  and  con- 

*  Keim  maintains  that  the  title  has  a  double  aspect,  that  it  expressed  Jesus 
sense,  on  the  one  hand,  of  His  human  lowliness ;  on  the  other  hand,  of  His  Messi- 
anic dignity  (Jesus  of  Nazara,  Vol.  3,  90).  "  By  this  name  He  did  not  wish  merely 
to  bring  into  prominence  and  intensify  the  paradox  involved  in  the  coexistence 
of  His  weak,  lowly  humanity  and  His  lofty  Messianic  dignity,  but  rather  sought 
to  explain  and  solve  it.  The  use  of  this  name  was  a  solution  of  this  paradox 
given  in  nuce,  through  reference  to  the  testimony  of  the  Old  Testament  Scripture'. 
(Wendt:  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  2,  148). 
t  Forest:  The  Christ  of  History  and  Experiencef  p.  65. 
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cealed.    Thus,  as  Holtzmann  says,  '*it  was  a  riddle  to  those  who 
heard  it,  and  served  to  veil,  not  to  reveal,  His  Messiahship/' 

II.  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God. 

1.  In  considering  the  application  of  the  title  "Son  of  God''  to 
Jesus,  let  us  first  glance  at  the  vsage  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and 
then  in  St.  John's  Gospel. 

(1)  In  the  former  there  is  no  passage  in  which  Jesus  explicitly 
calls  Himself  "Son  of  God.''  Nevertheless  He  does  so  by  impli- 
cation, and  He  accepts  the  title  when  given  to  Him  by  others. 

He  names  or  addresses  God  as  "The  Father"  in  Matthew  twenty- 
one  times,  in  Mark  thirteen,  in  Luke  twelve.  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  regard  to  His  relations  with  God,  Jesus  never  classes  Himself  with 
other  men.  He  says  "  My  Father"  and  " your  Father,"  but  never 
"Our  Father,"  except  when  He  bade  the  disciples  pray  "Our 
Father."  Nor  is  there  a  single  instance  in  which  Jesus  includes 
men  with  Himself  as  alike  "Sons  of  God."  Certainly  these  things 
point  to  a  imiqueness  in  the  Sonship  of  our  Lord. 

In  tw^o  parables,  that  of  the  Mneyard  and  that  of  the  Marriage 
Feast,  Jesus  represents  Himself  as  the  Son  and  by  implication  as 
"The  Son  of  God." 

The  title  is  applied  to  our  Lord  under  very  different  circumstances 
and  doubtless  with  considerable  variety  of  significance.  Thus,  the 
demoniacs  addressed  Him  as  the  Son  of  God  with  some  perverted 
sense  of  His  power;  Satan  challenged  Him  to  prove  Himself  the 
Son  of  God;  the  Centurion,  moved  by  what  he  saw  at  the  cross, 
declared  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  perhaps  with  his  heathen 
conception  of  a  hero  or  demi-god. 

All  the  Synoptics  relate  the  testimony  of  the  Father,  given  in 
varying  form  at  the  Baptism  and  at  the  Transfiguration,  "Thou 
art  My  beloved  Son." 

There  were  two  notable  occasions  upon  which  Jesus  accepted 
the  title:  first,  when  St.  Peter  made  his  first  confession,  "Thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,"  and  our  Lord  approved  it  as  a  truth 
divinely  taught  him;*  and,  secondly,  when,  to  the  High  Priest's 
solemn  interrogation,  "I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God  that  Thou 
tell  me  if  Thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,"  our  Lord  replied, 
"lam.'' 

*  There  is  ciciirly  a  reference  to  Peter's  confession  in  our  Lord's  question  about 
the  Temple-tax  (Matt.  xvii.  25).  The  Temple  was  His  Father's  house:  "The 
s(ms  are  free."  Our  Lord  claims  exemption  on  the  ground  of  His  Sonship, 
althougli  in  His  forbearance  and  self-repression  He  pays  it,  *'lest  we  cause  them 
to  stumble." 
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There  were  also  two  remarkable  occasions  when  our  Lord,  at 
least  by  clear  implication,  asserted  His  Sonship.  The  first  was 
when  He  confounded  the  Pharisees  with  the  dilenuna  they  refused 
to  face,  "  If  David  called  Him  Lord,  how  is  He  his  Son?''  (Matt.  xxii. 
41-45).  Even  Strauss  is  compelled  to  admit  in  the  words,  "The 
presupposition  of  a  higher  nature  existing  in  the  Messiah,  in  virtue 
of  which  He  was  indeed,  according  to  the  jBesh,  a  descendant  of 
David,  but  according  to  the  Spirit  a  higher  essence,  proceeding 
directly  from  God.''  The  second  was  when  our  Lord  gave  utterance 
to  the  remarkable  words  recorded  in  Matt.  xi.  27  and  Luke  x.  22 : 
"  All  things  have  been  delivered  unto  Me  of  My  Father;  and  no  one 
knoweth  the  Father  save  the  Son;  neither  doth  any  know  the 
Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to 
reveal  Him."  Some  like  Renan,  unable  to  evacuate  these  words 
of  their  profound  significance,  set  them  down,  in  the  teeth  of  all 
testimony,  as  a  later  interpolation.  The  words,  as  Bruce  affirms, 
"  take  us  out  of  the  historical,  incarnate  life  of  the  Speaker  into  the 
sphere  of  the  Eternal  and  Divine"  (Expository  VI,  79).  They 
express,  as  Fairbaim  notes  (Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  193-4),  not 
simply  a  figurative  but  an  essential,  filial  relation  to  God. 

Another  indication  that  it  was  well  known  that  our  Lord  received 
and  accepted  the  title  is  given  in  the  taunt  of  the  Scribes  before 
the  cross:  "He  trusted  in  God,  let  Him  deliver  Him  now,  if 
He  desireth  Him:  for  He  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God"  (Matt, 
xxvii.  43). 

(2)  Let  us  now  turn  to  St.  John's  Gospel.  Here  we  find  Him 
calling  God  "Father"  (34)  and  "the  Father"  (70),  in  all  104  times. 
Here  also  (chap.  xx.  17)  we  find  our  Lord's  express  discrimination 
of  His  own  relation  to  the  Father  from  that  of  others  in  His  message 
to  the  disciples  by  Mary  Magdalene:  "Go  imto  My  brethren  and 
say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  My  Father  and  your  Father  and  My 
God  and  your  God"  (John  xx.  17). 

The  title  "Son  of  God"  is  frequently  used  of  our  Lord  both  by 
Himself  and  by  others.  John  uses  oto^,  "Son"  of  Christ  alone; 
believers  are  called  rexva,  "children." 

Twice  our  Lord  calls  Himself  "  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God," 
the  strongest  assertion  of  His  unique  relationship  to  the  Father 
(John  iii.  16-18).  The  name  is  also  given  Him  by  the  Evangelist 
(John  i.  14-18). 

2.  Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  title.  This,  without 
controversy,  is  allowed  to  be  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Passing  over  its  casual  application  to  the  angels  and  to  men  as 
34 
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God's  offspring  made  and  sustained  by  Him,  we  find  a  twofold  use 
of  the  title,  the  one  ethical  and  the  other  official  and  typical. 

(1)  The  ethical  ase  of  the  title.  God's  relationship  to  Israel  is 
thus  described;  for  it  was  a  relationship  of  grace,  an  imdeserved 
favor.  This  was  the  message  Moses  bore  to  Pharaoh :  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  Israel  is  My  son,  even  my  firstborn;  and  I  say  imto  thee, 
Let  My  son  go"  (Exod.  iv.  22).  And  Jehovah's  words  to  Hosea  (ii. 
1)  emphasize  the  grace  shown  to  Israel:  "  WTien  Israel  was  a  child, 
then  I  loved  him,  and  called  My  son  out  of  Egypt.''  Israel  then 
was  God's  son  as  the  object  of  His  love,  the  people  whom  He  chose 
and  trained  for  Himself;  and  this  sonship  placed  the  nation  under 
the  obligation  of  obedience.  On  this  account  Jehovah,  through 
Malachi  (i.  6),  pleads  with  His  people:  **The  son  honoureth  his 
father,  and  a  servant  his  master;  if  I  then  be  the  Father,  where  is 
mine  honour?  and  if  I  be  a  Master,  where  is  My  fear?" 

From  the  nation  as  a  whole,  which  failed  in  its  filial  affection,  it 
was  natural  that  the  title  should  pass  to  individuals  who  walked  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  rendered  Him  true  filial  reverence  and 
obedience.  And  thus,  in  the  New  Testament,  it  came  to  be  the 
designation  of  Christians  whose  sonship  depends  upon  their  relation 
to  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God. 

(2)  The  official  use  of  the  term  seems  to  have  been  limited  to 
the  Kings  of  Israel.  To  some  of  them  at  least  the  title  was  ex- 
pressly given. 

It  is  probably  with  reference  to  David  that  the  Lord  says :  "  He 
shall  cry  unto  Me,  Thou  art  my  Father,  My  God  and  the  Rock  of 
my  salvation.  Also  I  will  make  Him  My  firstborn,  higher  than  the 
kings  of  the  earth"  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  26-27). 

And  of  Solomon  God  spake :  "  I  will  be  his  Father,  and  he  shall  be 
to  Me  a  son."  And  so  far  as  the  Second  Psalm  refers  to  any  proto- 
type of  Him  who  was  to  come,  it  is  to  Solomon  that  the  reference 
must  have  been  made.  But  if  such  a  reference  existed,  the  type 
is  merged  at  once  in  the  great  Ideal  which  never  was  and  never 
could  be  n^alized  except  in  One.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  this 
Psahn  the  divinely  chosen  ruler  is  called  both  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  Lord's  Anointed.  This  of  itself  determines  the  original  Mes- 
sianic api)lication  of  the  designation.  This  passage  stands  in  the 
same  reflation  to  the  **  Son  of  God  "  as  Dan.  vii.  12  stands  to  the 
correlative  designation,  '*Son  of  Man." 

Th(^  use  of  '\Son  of  God"  as  a  synonym  for  Messiah  in  the  late 
Jewish  apocryphal  books  is  doubted  by  some,  while  confidently 
'affirmed  by  others.     The  evidence  at  the  best  is  very  scanty. 
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3.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  significance  of  the  desig- 
nation "  Son  of  God,"  as  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  our  Lord. 
Is  it  official  or  ethical  or  metaphysical?  Is  it  anything  more  than 
a  synonjTn  for  Messiah?  Or  does  it  express,  in  addition.  His  pre- 
eminent goodness,  and  the  singular  favor  and  love  God  had  toward 
Him?  Or,  back  of  this,  does  it  express  that  which  is  the  ground 
and  reason  both  of  His  mission  and  of  the  good  pleasure  of  Him 
who  sent  Him — a  certain  imique,  incomparable,  mysterious  and 
eternal  relationship  of  life  and  being  with  the  Father — in  a  word, 
what  we  may  conveniently  designate  a  metaphysical  relationship? 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  designation  "Son  of  Go<r'  was 
used  by  the  Jews  as  the  equivalent  of  Messiah,  but  this  does  not 
exclude  its  higher  and  unique  meaning.  The  Jews  understood  our 
Lord  to  claim  something  far  beyond  the  Messiahship  when  they 
charged  Him  with  blasphemy.  They,  on  one  occasion,  we  are  told, 
"  sought  the  more  to  kill  Him,  because  He  not  only  had  broken  the 
Sabbath,  but  said  also  that  God  was  His  own  Father,  making  Him- 
self equal  with  God."  And  upon  another  occasion,  "the  Jews 
answered  Him  saying.  For  a  good  work  we  stone  Thee  not,  but  for 
the  blasphemy;  and  because  Thou,  being  a  man,  makest  Thyself 
God"  (John  v.  18,  x.  33).  At  our  Lord's  trial  before  the  Jewish 
Council  His  enemies  were  forced  at  last  to- the  great  issue,  and  it 
was  for  blasphemy,  and  because  He  declared  Himself  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  that  He  was  condemned  (Matt.  xxvi.  63).  And  before 
Pilate,  with  all  their  pretexts  and  false  accusations  set  aside,  the 
Jews  were  forced  to  the  same  issue :  "  We  have  a  law,  and  by  the 
law  He  ought  to  die,  because  He  made  Himself  the  Son  of  God" 
(Johnxix.  7).* 

The  Jews  themselves  then  clearly  perceived  the  difference  be- 
tween their  conception  of  the  Sonship  of  Messiah  and  the  claims 
of  Jesus.  Their  meagre  idea  of  the  Messiah  will  not,  Domer  says, 
justify  us  in  reducing  the  Christian  conception  of  the  Divine  Sonship 
to  the  same  narrow  limits. f 

*  "It  was  on  that  they  condemned  Him,  because  they  counted  it  blasphemy. 
That  shows  at  once  what  they  understood  and  what  Jesus  understood  by  'Son  of 
God/  It  was  a  relationship  to  God  of  such  a  kind  that  for  any  ordinary  man  to 
claim  it  was  to  impinge  upon  the  sacred  prerogatives  of  God  and  to  bring  them 
into  contempt.  It  was.  in  other  w^ords,  to  claim  to  be  Divine.  That  was  what 
they  meant  and  w^hat  Jesus  meant"  (Drummond  :  The  Relation  of  the  Apostolic 
Teaching  to  the  Teaching  of  Christ,  p.  243). 

t  Domer:  Person  of  Christ,  Div.  I,  Vol.  I,  p.  53.  "Though  the  Jews  certainly 
understood  the  title  *Son  of  God'  as  a  traditional  attribute  of  the  Messiah,  they 
yet  by  no  means  found  the  essential  principle  and  significance  of  the  Messiahship 
in  tlie  filial  fellowship  of  the  Messiah  with  God,  but  in  His  splendid  and  powerful 
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It  could  ea«ily  be  shown  that  the  inadefjuacy  and  eironeouaies? 
of  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  Messiah  and  their  rejection  of  Jesus 
were  rlue  to  the  extemalL«m  of  their  idea,  to  its  narrow  and  formal 
officialism,  and  their  disregard  of  the  ethical  character  of  the  Son- 
ship  of  the  Messiah.  He  Is  the  Holy  One  of  God,  the  Sinless  Man. 
in  whom  the  divine  law  is  perfectly  manifested  and  by  whom  the 
divine  will  Is  completely  fulfilled;  and  it  is  because  of  His  perfect 
grxxlness  that  in  Him  God  the  Father  Is  well  pleased.  The  perfect 
holiness  of  Jesas,  His  absolute  submission  to  God's  will.  His  supreme 
love  for  the  Father  anrl  for  sinners  had  their  great  and  crowning 
manifestation  on  the  cross.  "Therefore,"  He  says,  ''doth  My 
Father  love  Me,  becaase  I  lay  down  My  life  that  I  may  take  it 
again''  rjohn  x.  17 j. 

But  as  the  ethical  Is  the  basis  of  the  official  Sonship,  so  it  in  turn 
demands  a  foundation  broader  and  deeper  than  humanity  itself 
could  yield.  The  sinlessness  of  Jesus  is  not  compatible  with  any  hu- 
manitarian theory  of  His  being.  The  sinless  Son  of  Man  can  be 
none  other  than  the  Son  of  God.  As  the  official  Sonship  rests 
ur>on  the  ethical,  the  ethical  rests  upon  the  metaphysical,  without 
which  it  cannot  be  explained  and  could  not  exist. 

Jesus  was  not  the  Son  of  God  merely  in  an  ethical  sense,  because 
He  was  man  perfect  and  sinless.  The  very  fact  that  He  was  such 
proclaimed  Him  to  be  divine.  Nor  was  He  Son  of  God  in  any  mere 
official  sense,  as  the  term  was  applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
men  divinely  called  and  appointed  to  office.  He  was  not  Son  of 
God  simply  because  He  was  the  Lord's  Anointed,  the  Messiah. 
This  term  declared  His  vocation,  not  His  nature.  He  was  not  Son 
of  God  because  He  was  Messiah.  On  the  contrary,  He  could  not 
have  been  Messiah  unless  He  had  been  Son  of  God.  His  vocation 
was  founded  upon  His  personality.  It  was  His  divine-human  Per- 
son that  gave  Him  the  right  to  be  the  Messiah. 

This  supreme  and  essential  Sonship  of  Jesus  is  not  a  mere  in- 
ference; it  rests  upon  the  self-revelation  of  our  Lord,  upon  His 
manifestations  of  Himscilf  in  His  incarnate  life  and  teaching.  Let 
us  glance  at  some  of  these.    Consider 

(1)  ChrUCs  claim  to  pre''xistence, — Conversing  with  Nicodemus 
He  describes  Himself  as  the  Son  of  Man  who  had  come  down  from 
heaven.    In  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  He  calls  Himself  the 

Davidic  Kingship"  (Wrndt:  Teaching  of  Jems,  2,  153).  In  regard  to  Christ's 
idea  of  the  Kingdom,  it  is  recognized  that  it  far  surpasses  the  highest  Jewish  con- 
ception of  it.  Why  then  should  our  I^ord's  idea  of  the  King  be  accorded  the  ver>* 
opposite  treatment  and  restricted  to  the  narrowest  Jewish  views?  See  Drum- 
mond:  Ajwstolic  Teaching ^  etc.,  p.  215. 
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Bread  of  Life  which  had  come  down  from  heaven;  and  He  repeats 
this  again  and  again  in  various  forms.  When  the  Jews  objected 
that  they  knew  His  father  and  mother  and  caviled  at  His  claim 
to  have  come  down  from  heaven,  He  answered  that  they  needed 
divine  teaching  in  order  to  receive  Him,  and  went  on  to  reassert 
His  preexistence  in  the  same  terms  as  before.  When  the  disciples 
complained  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  He  appealed  to  His  coming 
Ascension  as  a  corroboration  of  His  preexistence:  "What  and  if 
ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up  where  He  was  before?" 
"The  Living  Father,"  He  declares,  "sent  Me."  "I  am  from  Him, 
neither  came  I  of  Myself,  but  He  sent  Me.''  "  I  proceeded  forth  and 
came  from  God."  "I  know  whence  I  came  and  whither  I  go;  but 
ye  cannot  tell  whence  I  came  and  whither  I  go."  The  Discourses 
in  John  vii-x  contain  remarkable  assertions  of  our  Lord  as  to  his 
preexistence  and  His  relations  to  the  Father.  In  answer  to  the 
Jews'  inquiry,  "Who  art  Thou?"  Jesus  sets  forth  with  great  plain- 
ness His  origin  and  claims:  "I  came  out  of  God  Himself,  and  am 
now  here;  nor  have  I  come  of  Myself,  but  I  am  His  Messenger."  * 
It  was  with  this  marvelous  consciousness  of  His  origin  and 
dignity  that  He  humbled  Himself  to  the  most  menial  of  services: 
*' Knowing  ....  that  He  was  come  from  God  and  went  to 
God,  He  ...  .  began  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet  "  (John  xiii.  3). 
Wendt  would  interpret  all  these  assertions  in  a  figurative  sense, 
and  compares  them  with  our  Lord's  words  to  His  disciples:  "Ye 
are  of  God";  "begotten  of  God,"  and  such  like.  But  as  Stevens 
points  out,  Jesus  never  applies  to  Himself  this  language  about  being 
begotten  from  God  which  He  applies  to  others;  and  He  never 
applies  to  any  others  the  descriptions  which  He  gives  of  His  own 
coming  from  God.  When  Wendt  seeks  to  apply  his  canons  of 
interpretation  to  what  we  may  regard  as  crucial  passages,  their 
failure  is  evident.  Turn  first  to  the  great  Intercession  recorded  in 
John  xvii:  *'  I  have  glorified  Thee  on  the  earth" — not  in  sentiment 
and  thought  merely,  but  in  the  activities  of  a  life  of  perfect  love 
and  obedience; — "and  now,"  He  prays,  "glorify  Thou  Me  with 
Thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  Thee  before  the 
world  was."  It  was,  as  Westcott  notes,  glory  which  He  had  in 
actual  possession,  and  not  merely  as  the  object  of  the  Divine 
thought.  Clearly  the  words  express  Christ's  expectation  of  His 
return  to  a  mode  of  existence  which  He  had  before  the  world  was. 

*  John  viii.  42,  as  translated  in  TwerUieth  Century  New  Testament,  a  book 
which,  with  distinct  defects,  will  prove  very  helpful  in  getting  at  the  rich  signifi- 
cance of  Christ's  words. 
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Now  Wendt  admits  that  the  language  naturally  bears  this  mean- 
ing to  us,  but  he  describes  this  as  a  modem  mode  of  thought,  which 
he  distinguishes  from  the  New  Testament  mode.  He  says  that 
"according  to  the  mode  of  speech  and  conception  prevalent  in  the 
New  Testament  a  heavenly  good,  and  so  also  a  heavenly  glory, 
can  be  conceived  and  spoken  of  as  existing  with  God  and  belonging 
to  a  person,  not  because  this  person  already  exists  and  is  invested 
with  glory,  but  because  the  glory  of  God  is  in  some  way  deposited 
and  preserved  for  this  person  in  heaven'';  just,  he  illustrates,  as 
treasure  was  said  by  Jesus  to  be  laid  up  for  the  disciples  in  heaven.* 
There  is  no  evidence  that  New  Testament  language  ever  confused 
a  past  participation  with  a  promise  of  future  blessedness.  No 
instance  can  be  shown  of  the  application  of  such  language  to  dis- 
ciples as  our  Lord  uses  with  reference  to  Himself.  Moreover,  in 
this  passage  our  Lord  does  not  speak  of  the  existence  of  a  glory 
destined  for  Him,  but  He  speaks  expressly  of  His  own  existence 
in  a  past  condition  of  glory — "the  glory  which  I  had  with  Thee 
before  the  world  was." 

Let  us  next  turn  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most  conclusive  asser- 
tion of  our  Lord's  preexistence :  "Before  Abraham  was,  I  am."t 
The  Jews  had  reproached  Jesus  with  claiming  to  be  greater  than 
Abraham.  So  far  from  disavowing  the  claim.  He  maintains  it 
and  brings  it  out  at  last  in  the  most  startling  form:  " Before  Abra- 
ham was  born,  I  am" ;  not  "  I  was,"  but  "  I  am."  "  I  was"  would 
have  expresssed  simply  priority;  but  "I  am"  expresses  what  is 
beyond  all  limitations  of  time.  It  draws  the  contrast  between  the 
temporal  and  the  eternal,  between  the  creature  and  the  uncreated, 
between  Abraham  and  Abraham's  Lord.  To  interpret  this  as  a 
mere  ideal  existence  in  the  thought  and  coimsel  of  God  obliterates 
the  distinction  between  "I  am"  and  "Abraham  was."  Besides, 
such  an  unconscious,  impersonal  existence  could  have  been  predi- 
cated of  Abraham  and  of  other  men.  The  Jews,  instead  of  taking 
up  stones  to  stone  Jesus,  might  have  said,  "So  also  were  we." 
Such  an  idealistic  interpretation  would  make  our  Lord  to  be  an 
empty  visionary  giving  needless  provocation  by  an  imintelligible 
jargon.     Unlike  the  critics,  the  Jews  took  our  Lord  in  earnest,  and 

*  Wendt:  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  Vol.  2,  p.  169. 

t  "All  attempts  to  explain  away  the  force  of  this  are  hopeless"  (Dnimmond). 
"There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  this  final  answer,  which  follows  as  a  natural  climax 
to  what  had  been  said  before.  Abraham  died;  Christ  was  the  giver  of  life :  Abra- 
ham was  the  father  of  the  Jews ;  Christ  is  the  centre  of  Abraham's  hope ;  Abraham 
came  into  being  as  a  man;  Clirist  is,  essentially,  as  God"  (Westcott:  Commentary 
on  John,  in  loco). 
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grasping  the  significance  of  His  utterance  stamped  it  as  blas- 
phemous. And  blasphemous  it  must  be,  unless  it  is,  as  we  believe, 
the  "I  am''  of  ancient  Israel,  who  here  unveils  His  consciousness 
of  Eternal  Being. 

(2)  The  self-assertion  of  Christ  is  one  of  the  most  startling 
features  in  the  Gospel  portraiture  of  His  life  and  teaching.  He 
confronts  all  the  sorrow  and  weariness  of  the  world  and  points  men 
for  help  and  comfort,  not  to  God,  but  to  Himself:  "Come  unto  Me, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest."  "I  am  the  Light''  which  shines  forth 
into  the  dense  darkness  of  sin  and  ignorance  that  broods  over  the 
world.  "I  am  the  Truth";  not  merely  one  perfectly  truthful,  but 
the  very  substance  of  the  truth  itself.  "I  am  the  Way";  the  only 
way  by  which  men  can  find  God  and  happiness  and  safety.  "  I  am 
the  Life";  not  merely  as  having  life,  but  as  dispensing  it,  the  only 
source  of  life  without  which  men  must  die  eternally. 

He  claims  to  be  the  one  Way  of  Access  to  God:  "No  man  can 
come  to  the  Father  except  through  Me."  He  offers  Himself  as  the 
Supreme  Object  of  men's  trust;  men  are  to  believe  in  Him,  as 
they  believe  in  God;  to  honor  Him,  as  they  honor  God;  to  love 
Him,  that  they  may  be  the  objects  of  God's  love. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  Christ's  claims  would  compel  us  to 
traverse  the  whole  extent  of  His  utterances;  for  they  came  forth 
naturally,  inevitably,  out  of  His  self-consciousness.  He  claims  to 
do  in  His  own  name  and  by  His  own  authority  works  which  are  com- 
petent to  God  only.  He  claims  to  control  alike  the  forces  of  nature 
and  the  powers  and  existences  of  the  invisible  world.  He  claims 
absolute  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  power  to  forgive  sins. 
He  claims  that  He  alone  knows  God,  and  that  He  is  the  only  medium 
of  that  knowledge  to  others.  He  claims  absolute  and  binding 
authority  and  perpetuity  for  His  own  words. 

In  John's  Gospel  our  Lord  makes  five  remarkable  claims  to  equal- 
ity with  God — the  equality  of  cooperative  agency  and  coordinate 
power :  "  My  Father  worketh  imtil  now  and  I  work" ;  "  What  things 
soever  the  Father  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise";  the 
equality  of  commensurate  knowledge :  "  As  the  Father  knoweth  Me, 
even  so  know  I  the  Father" ;  the  equality  of  mutual  indwelling:  " I 
am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  Me";  the  equality  of  conmion 
possession:  "All  Mine  are  Thine,  and  Thine  are  Mine";  the  equal- 
ity of  essential  being:  "I  and  My  Father  are  One,"  not  One  in  a 
mere  unity  of  will  and  affection,  but  a  unity  of  life  and  being,  a 
substantial  Oneness  of  essence.  Certainly  such  a  unity,  if  not 
expressly  asserted,  is  implied.    As  Reynolds  observes,  "  the  Fv,  the 
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one  reality,  if  it  does  not  express  actual  unity  of  essence,  involves 
it."  The  complete  ethical  unity  of  will  and  purpose,  which  is  the 
lowest  meaning  the  words  could  bear,  carries  with  it  the  underlying 
implication  of  the  unity  of  being.*  Combine  the  Lord^s  assertions 
of  Eternal  Preexistence  with  His  claims  to  equality  with  God,  and 
the  demonstration  is  complete  that  He  is  no  created  being,  but  the 
only  begotten  Son,  very  God  of  very  God. 

The  two  designations.  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  are  closely 
related.  Each  is  imique  and  exclusive.  There  is  but  one  Son  of 
God  as  Jesus  was;  and  there  is  but  one  Son  of  Man.  Each  implies 
the  other;  each  helps  to  explain  the  other.  The  significance  of 
"Son  of  Man"  began  with  the  lowliness  of  His  humanity;  it  rises 
up  to  its  sinless  perfection  and  its  representative  uniqueness. 
The  Son  of  Man  is  the  Messiah,  the  Messenger  and  Archegos  of 
Salvation.  The  significance  of  "Son  of  God"  starts  from  the 
climax  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  explains  the  mystery  of  Christ's  sin- 
lessness  and  the  secret  of  His  Messianic  fitness.  He  could  not  be 
Son  of  Man  imless  He  were  more  than  man.  He  could  not  be 
known  as  Son  of  God  unless  He  had  become  Son  of  Man.  There 
is  but  one  Person,  but  with  a  twofold  relationship.  " Son  of  Man" 
expresses  the  earthly  manifestation  of  the  Word  which  became 
flesh  and  tabernacled  amongst  us.  "Son  of  God"  expresses  and 
affirms  His  eternal  and  essential  being.  The  two  together  give  us 
a  complete  definition  of  His  Person. 

Wycliffe  College,  Toronto,  Canada,  J.  P.  Sheraton. 

*  "  The  Lord  declares  that  He  can  bestow  Eternal  Life  and  blessedness  upon 
those  who  stand  in  close,  loving  relations  with  Himself,  and  between  whom  and 
Himself  there  is  mutual  recognition  and  the  interchange  of  love  and  trust.  He 
bases  the  claim  on  the  fact  that  the  Father's  hands  are  behind  His,  and  the 
Father's  eternal  power  and  Godhead  sustain  His  mediatorial  functions,  and  more 
than  all,  that  the  Father's  personality  and  His  own  Personality  are  merged  in 
one  consciousness  and  entity.  If  He  merely  meant  to  imply  moral  and  spiritual 
union  with  the  Father  or  completeness  of  revelation  of  the  Divine  mind,  why 
should  the  utterance  have  provoked  such  fierce  resentment?"  (Reynolds'  Com- 
mentary on  John,  x,  35). 


II. 

THE  IMPRECATIONS  IN  THE  PSALMS. 

IT  is  usual  to  speak  of  "the  imprecatory  psalms,"  but  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  the  phrase  is  not  a  misleading 
one,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  seems  to  imply  that  there  is  a  body  of 
psalms  in  which  imprecation  forms  a  chief  element.  For  this,  of 
course,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  There  are  in  the  whole  Psalter 
not  more  than  eighteen  psalms  that  contain  any  element  of  impre- 
cation, and,  in  most  of  these  this  element  is  a  very  minor  one, 
embodied  in  a  single  line,  it  may  be,  or  in  a  single  verse.  These 
eighteen  psalms  contain  three  himdred  and  sixty-eight  verses,  of 
which  only  sixty-five  include  anything  that  can  be  called  an  im- 
precation. Even  in  the  case  of  the  three  psalms  which  show  the 
largest  measure  of  the  imprecatory  spirit,  only  twenty-three  verses 
out  of  a  total  of  ninety-five  can  be  properly  said  to  be  imprecations. 
It  is,  therefore,  more  true  to  the  facts  of  the  case  to  speak  of  "  impre- 
cations in  the  psalms"  than  of  "imprecatory  psalms."  But,  of 
course,  the  real  question  is  one,  not  of  quantity,  but  of  quality. 
It  is  not.  How  can  we  account  for  the  presence  of  so  many  impre- 
cations in  the  psalms?  but.  How  can  we  justify  it  that  there  are 
any  at  all?  And  since  this  latter  is  the  real  question,  it  is  fortunate 
rather  than  otherwise  that  the  phenomenon  with  which  we  have  to 
deal  is  one  common  in  some  degree  to  eighteen  psalms  instead  of 
being  confined  to  three  or  even  to  one.  For  we  thus  have  a  much 
wider  basis  for  induction,  and  a  much  better  chance,  consequently, 
of  arriving  at  the  truth.  Let  us  recall  some  of  these  expressions 
which  have  caused  so  much  difficulty  to  readers  of  the  Bible,  not 
to  say  to  many  learned  interpreters.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Ps.  v. 
10,  after  describing  the  wickedness  of  his  enemies,  the  psalmist 
prays: 

"Hold  them  guilty,  O  God; 
Let  them  fall  by  their  o\^ii  counsels: 
Thrust  them  out  in  the  multitude  of  their  transgressions; 
For  they  have  rebelled  against  thee." 

In  X.  15  he  says: 

*' Break  thou  the  arm  of  the  wicked; 
And  as  for  the  evil  man,  seek  out  his  wickedness  till  thou  find  none/' 
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In  xxviii.  4: 

"Give  them  according  to  their  work,  and  according  to  the  wickedness  of  their 
doings: 
Give  them  after  the  operation  of  their  hands; 
Render  to  them  their  desert." 

xxxi  17,  18,  sounds  still  more  harsh : 

"  Let  the  wicked  be  ashamed,  let  them  be  silent  in  Sheol. 
Let  the  lying  lips  be  dumb ; 
Which  speak  against  the  righteous  insolently, 
With  pride  and  contempt." 

In  xl.  14,  15,  we  read: 

"Let  them  be  ashamed  and  confounded  together 
That  seek  after  my  soul  to  destroy  it: 
Let  them  be  turned  backward  and  brought  to  dishonour 
That  delight  in  my  hurt. 
Let  them  be  desolate  by  reason  of  their  shame 
That  say  unto  me,  Aha,  Aha." 

Identically  the  same  expressions  are  used  in  Ixx.,  which  is  one 
with  the  latter  part  of  xl.  and  language  closely  similar  occurs  also 
in  Ixxi.  13.    In  Iviii.  6ff.  the  psalmist  cries: 

"Break  their  teeth,  O  God,  in  their  mouth: 
Break  out  the  great  teeth  of  the  young  lions,  O  Lord. 
Let  them  melt  away  as  water  that  runneth  apace: 
When  he  aimeth  his  arrows,  let  them  be  as  though  they  were  cut  off. 
Let  them  be  as  a  snail  which  melteth  and  passeth  away: 
Like  the  untimely  birth  of  a  woman,  that  hath  not  seen  the  sun." 

And  he  adds  in  ver.  10: 

"The  righteous  shall  rejoice  when  he  seeth  the  vengeance: 
He  shall  wash  his  feet  in  the  blood  of  the  wicked." 

In  cxl.  9,  10,  other  but  ecjually  dreadful  figures  are  made  use  of: 

"As  for  tlie  head  of  those  that  compass  me  about, 
Let  the  mischief  of  their  own  lips  cover  them. 
J^ct  burning  coals  fall  upon  them: 
Lot  them  be  cast  into  the  fire; 
Into  deep  pits,  that  they  rise  not  up  again." 

liut  it  is  in  Ps.  xxxv.,  Ixix.  and  cix.  that  the  difficulty  presented 
by  the  seemingly  malevolent  expressions  used  appear  in  its  most 
acute  form.  These  three  })salms  constitute,  as  Delitzsch  has  ob- 
served, a  fearful  climax  in  this  regard.  In  xxxv.  4-6,  for  example, 
David  prays: 

"Let  tlicin  he  asliamed  and  brought  to  dishonour  that  seek  after  my  soul: 
\.vX  them  be  turned  back  and  confounded  that  devise  my  hurt. 
Let  them  be  as  cliafF  before  the  wind, 
Aiul  the  angel  of  the  Lord  driving  them  on. 
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Let  their  way  be  dark  and  slipper}% 

And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  pursuing  them." 

In  Ixix.  22flF.  he  says  with  regard  to  his  enemies: 

"Let  their  table  before  them  become  a  snare; 
And  when  they  are  in  peace,  let  it  become  a  trap. 
Let  their  eyes  be  darkened,  that  they  see  not; 
And  make  their  loins  continually  to  shake. 
Pour  out  thine  indignation  upon  them, 
And  let  the  fierceness  of  thine  anger  overtake  them. 
Let  their  habitation  be  desolate; 
Let  none  dwell  in  their  tents. 

Add  iniquity  unto  their  iniquity: 
And  let  them  not  come  into  thy  righteousness. 
Let  them  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life, 
And  not  be  written  with  the  righteous." 

And  once  more,  in  cix.  6-15,  we  come  upon  these  terrible  words: 

"Set  thou  a  wicked  man  over  him: 
And  let  an  adversary  stand  at  his  right  hand. 
When  he  is  judged,  let  him  come  forth  guilty; 
And  let  his  prayer  be  turned  into  sin. 
Let  his  days  be  few; 
And  let  another  take  his  office. 
Let  his  children  be  fatheriess. 
And  his  wife  a  widow. 
Let  his  children  be  vagabonds,  and  beg; 
And  let  them  seek  their  bread  out  of  their  desolate  places. 
Let  the  extortioner  catch  all  that  he  hath; 
And  let  strangers  make  spoil  of  his  labour. 
Let  there  be  none  to  extend  mercy  unto  him; 
Neither  let  there  be  any  to  have  pity  on  his  fatherless  children. 
Let  his  posterity  be  cut  oflF; 

In  the  generation  following  let  their  name  be  blotted  out. 
Let  the  iniquity  of  his  fathers  be  remembered  with  the  Lord  continually, 
That  he  may  cut  oflF  the  memory  of  them  from  the  earth." 

What  shall  we  make  of  such  expressions  as  these?  It  has,  indeed, 
been  contended  by  some  that  they  are  just  what  they  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be,  the  language  of  a  heart  that  cries  for  vengeance.  David, 
it  is  said,  was  a  man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  as  more  than 
one  incident  in  his  history  amply  proves.  And  if  ever  a  man  had 
provocation  to  speak  unadvisedly  with  his  lips  it  was  he.  Innocent 
of  any  crime,  deserving  on  accoimt  of  his  talents  and  character, 
as  well  as  of  his  splendid  services  both  to  Saul  and  to  the  nation, 
of  the  highest  honors  that  the  king  could  bestow,  he  found  himself 
an  outlaw  upon  whose  head  a  price  had  been  set;  he  could  find 
safety  only  in  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats;  and  while  his  own  con- 
science testified  his  absolute  loyalty  to  Saul,  he  knew  that  the  king's 
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jealous  hate  was  daily  being  fed  by  the  lying  accusations  of  syco- 
phants and  intriguers  such  as  Doeg  the  Edomite  and  Cush  the  Ben- 
jamite.  What  wonder,  it  is  asked,  if  even  a  good  man  should,  under 
such  circumstances,  be  betrayed  into  occasional  outbursts  of  fierce 
desire  for  vengeance  upon  enemies  so  mean,  so  false,  so  cruel! 
Such  utterances  were  sinful,  of  course,  but  the  sin  was  one  for  which 
much  excuse  may  be  made.  The  fact  that  David  was  guilty  of  it  is 
to  be  put  into  the  same  category  as  the  dissimulation  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac  with  respect  to  their  wives,  or  the  anger  of  Moses  when 
he  smote  the  rock.  Not  everything  is  commendable  which  the 
Bible  records;  no  more,  it  is  suggested,  is  all  the  religious  experience 
that  finds  expression  in  the  psahns  necessarily  endorsed  as  pleasing 
in  God's  sight  and  meant  for  the  imitation  of  those  who  read. 
Now  while  we  may  admit  the  greatness  of  the  provocation  which 
David  had  to  anger  against  his  persecutors,  we  can  by  no  means 
accept  this  explanation  of  the  expressions  imder  consideration. 
For  one  thing,  the  psahns  do  not  present  us  with  an  account  of 
what  David  felt  and  uttered  in  the  moment  of  extreme  provocation. 
The  psalms  are  literature,  and  Uterature  of  highly  wrought,  artistic 
form.  However  manifestly  some  of  them  may  embody  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  begotten  by  such  cruel  experiences  as  David's  outlaw 
life  or  his  flight  from  Absalom,  it  is  plain  that  they  must  have  been 
composed  at  leisure;  and  while  we  may  make  excuse  for  harsh 
words  uttered  in  the  heat  of  anger,  we  cannot  excuse  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  same  words  in  permanent  literary  form.  Imprecations 
on  one's  enemies  should  be  repented  of,  not  \^Titten  down  for  others 
to  read. 

The  explanation  under  review  also  fails  in  that  it  ignores  the 
distinction  between  a  lyric  poem,  not  to  say  a  hymn  intended  for 
use  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  a  historical  narrative.  The 
latter  may  well  claim  to  be  a  colorless,  objective  recital  of  facts 
(though  in  reality  the  Scriptural  histories  for  the  most  part  give 
clear  intimation  of  the  estimate  proper  to  be  put  upon  the  facts 
which  they  record) ;  but  the  former  is  in  its  very  nature  an  expres- 
sion of  the  poet's  personal  feeling,  and  involves  an  implicit  claim 
that  this  feeling  is  in  some  sense  true  and  right,  such  as  others 
should  sympathize  with  and,  it  may  be,  adopt  as  their  own. 

The  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  account  for  these  harsh 
expressions  on  the  ground  of  the  lower  standard  of  morality  which, 
it  is  alleged,  obtained  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation. 
There  were  many  things  permitted,  it  is  said,  under  the  Old  Cove- 
nant which  are  no  longer  allowable  under  the  fuller  light  of  the 
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New.  The  polygamous  arrangements  of  the  Patriarchs,  the  exter- 
minating wars  waged  by  the  Chosen  People,  are  adduced  as  illus- 
trations of  the  prevalence  of  such  a  lower  standard.  The  injunction 
"  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and 
persecute  you,"  had  not  been  given.  This  was  one  of  the  "But  I 
say  unto  yous"  of  Him  who  was  also  to  pray  for  His  murderers, 
"Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'' 

But  this  explanation  also  falls  to  the  ground  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  even  the  law  of  Moses  forbids  private  vengeance,  yes, 
conmiands  kindness  to  enemies,  witness  Lev.  xix.  18,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  avenge,  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people; 
but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  and  Ex.  xxiii.  4,  5, 
"  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy's  ox  or  his  ass  going  astray,  thou  shalt 
surely  bring  it  back  to  him  again.  If  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that 
hateth  thee  lying  imder  his  burden,  and  wouldest  forbear  to  help 
him,  thou  shalt  surely  help  with  him." 

And  it  has  been  well  pointed  out  that  when  Paul,  in  Rom.  xii. 
19ff.,  would  forbid  this  very  sin  of  a  revengeful  spirit,  he  does  so 
by  means  of  two  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament — one  from  the 
Song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.  35),  "Vengeance  is  mine,  and  recom- 
pence,"  the  other  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (xxv.  21,  22) : 

If  thine  enemy  hunger,  give  him  bread  to  eat; 
And  if  he  be  thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink: 
For  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head, 
And  the  Lord  shall  reward  thee." 

Nor  can  we  hardly  doubt  that  David  knew  and  understood  these 
injunctions  of  the  Law.  The  psalms  everywhere  bear  evidence  that 
their  authors'  minds  were  saturated  with  the  thought  and  language 
of  the  Thorah.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  two  of  the 
three  psalms  in  which  the  strain  of  imprecation  is  most  pronounced 
David  protests  the  kind  feelings  he  had  for  those  who  were  perse- 
cuting him.    Hear  him  in  xxxv.  12ff . : 

They  reward  me  ev\\  for  good, 

To  the  bereaAnng  of  my  soul. 

But  as  for  me,  when  they  were  sick,  my  clothing  was  sackcloth : 

I  afflicted  my  soul  with  fasting; 

And  my  prayer  returned  into  mine  own  bosom. 

I  behaved  myself  as  though  it  had  been  my  friend  or  my  brother: 

I  bowed  down  mourning,  as  one  that  bewaileth';his  mother." 

And  so  in  cix.  4,  5: 

''For  my  love  they  are  my  adversaries: 
But  I  give  myself  unto  prayer. 
And  they  have  rewarded  me  evil  for  good, 
And  hatred  for  my  love." 
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Now,  so  far  as  Da\'id  is  concerned — and  it  is  he  principally  among 
the  authors  of  the  psabns  that  comes  into  consideration,  since 
thirteen  of  the  eighteen  psalms  in  which  any  imprecatorj-  element 
is  found,  and  all  three  of  those  that  are  the  loci  magni  in  this  regard, 
are  on  good  grounds  ascribed  to  his  pen — we  can  easily  accept  these 
protestations  as  true.    Rarely  has  a  man  of  equal  strength  of  char- 
acter and  warmth  of  feeling  shown  himself  so  far  from  the  spirit 
of  revenge.    The  man  who  twice  spared  the  life  of  his  deadly  enemy, 
and  that,  too,  when  others  urged  him  to  smite:  who  uttered  the 
touching  "  Song  of  the  Bow"  when  at  last  that  enemy  fell  on  Gilboa; 
who  put  to  death  the  Amalekite  who  so  far  misjudged  him  as  to 
think  that  the  son  of  Jesse  would  rejoice  in  his  rival's  death:  who 
treated  honorably  with  Abner  while  he  was  still  the  mainstay  of 
Ishbosheth's  cause,  and  publicly  avowed  his  horror  at  Joab's 
treacherous  deed  of  blood ;  who  visited  a  quick  but  just  punishment 
upon  the  assassins  who  brought  him  Ishbosheth's  bloody  head;  who 
would  not  suffer  Abishai  to  carrj"  out  his  purpose  to  cross  the  ravine 
and  take  off  the  head  of  scurrilous  Shimei ;  who  charged  his  cap- 
tains as  they  went  out  of  the  gate  of  Mahanaim  to  deal  gently  with 
the  guilty  head  of  the  rebellion,  the  young  man  Absalom — ^was  this 
a  man  who  would  treasure  up  injuries  in  his  memor>',  and  breathe 
out  his  desire  for  vengeance  in  elaborate  and  many-sided  maledic- 
tions?   And  if  any  one  is  disposed  to  find  proof  of  such  a  savage 
temper  in  David's  purpose  to  revenge  hinLself  on  churlish  Nabal, 
it  is  sufficient  answer  to  point  out  that  a  few  well-chosen  words 
of  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Abigail  were  enough,  not  merely  to 
turn  him  from  his  purpose  (since  a  comely  and  tactful  woman  with 
a  handsome  present  at  her  back  might  well  lead  him  to  lay  aside 
his  intention  of  violence),  but  to  prick  his  conscience  and  bring  him 
to  a  solemn  admission  of  his  error.     And  if  it  still  be  urged  that 
though  David,  after  the  overthrow  of  Absalom's  revolt,  spared 
Shimei  and  formally  forgave  him,  he  nevertheless  afterward  gave 
evidence  of  his  lasting  memory  for  injuries  by  charging  Solomon  to 
put  the  Benjamite  to  death,  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  in  giving 
this  command  David  was  acting  not  as  a  private  person  but  as  a 
king,  who,  as  Keil  says,  "while  he   had   forgiven    the   personal 
injur}',  had  not  forgiven,  and  as  representative  of  the  divine  right 
in  the  theocracy  could  not  forgive,  the  crime  of  high  treason  of 
which  Shimei  had  become  guilty  by  reviling  the  Lord's  anointed." 
That  David  had  faults,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  king,  is  a  fact  which 
the  Biblical  writers  take  no  pains  to  conceal;  but  surely,  if  they 
have  given  us  a  description  of  his  character  at  all  approaching  the 
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truth,  a  revengeful  and  implacable  spirit  was  not  one  of  those 
faults. 

Nor  ought  we  to  overlook  one  further  consideration  which  serves 
to  show  that  these  so-called  "  imprecations''  are  not  mere  outbursts 
of  the  spirit  of  veangence.  It  is  that  the  poems  which  contain 
them  have  the  form  of  direct  addresses  to  God;  in  other  words, 
they  are  prayers,  or  if  regard  be  had  to  their  adaptation  to  use  in 
public  worship,  they  are  hynms.  These  very  psalms  are  full  of 
earnest  pleadings  with  God  for  help,  with  acknowledgments  of 
dependence  upon  Him,  with  appeals  to  His  mercy,  His  truth,  His 
faithfulness,  with  thankful  recognitions  of  past  favors,  with  vows 
of  grateful  thanksgiving  for  deliverance,  with  humble  confessions 
of  sin,  with  professions  of  zeal  for  His  honor.  Let  any  one  take 
Ps.  Ixix,  for  example,  and  omit  from  it  vers.  22-28,  and  ask 
himself  whether  any  other  psalm  strikes  more  squarely  the  note  of 
real  piety.  Is  it  believable  that  words  such  as  these,  words  of 
supplication,  confession,  adoration,  are  in  truth  only  prelude  and 
postlude  to  a  horrid  discord  of  angry  curses  sounding  forth  from  a 
heart  that  can  neither  forgive  nor  forget? 

But  if  these  "  hard  sayings''  are  not  longings  for  vengeance,  what 
then  are  they?  Before  we  attempt  a  positive  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion there  is  a  preliminary  consideration  that  deserves  attention. 
It  is  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  poetry,  not  with  prose,  and  with 
that  form  of  poetry  which  more  readily  than  any  other  takes  on 
strong  color,  viz.,  the  lyric.  We  are  dealing,  too,  with  Oriental 
poetry,  the  poetry  of  a  people  with  whom  hyperbole  is  the  com- 
monest and  best-loved  figure  of  speech.  The  value  of  this  consid- 
eration to  our  present  discussion  has  been  happily  illustrated  by 
Dr.  John  DeWitt,  lately  professor  in  the  theological  seminary  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  by  means  of  a  contrast  between  the  attitude 
of  David  toward  trouble  and  suffering  as  this  is  conveyed  by  the 
historical  books,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  psalms  of  suffering 
on  the  other.  The  former,  he  truly  says,  represent  David  as  a  man 
of  the  highest  courage,  the  noblest  fortitude;  the  latter  set  him  be- 
fore us  as  moaning,  groaning,  filling  the  air  of  night  with  complaints, 
making  his  couch  to  swim  with  tears,  because  of  the  attempts  of  his 
enemies.  Now  this  contrast  is  to  be  explained,  says  Dr.  DeWitt, 
not  by  assuming  that  there  were  two  Davids,  one  of  whom  was 
a  hero  while  the  other  was  a  coward,  nor  by  assuming  that  one  of 
these  pictures  is  true  and  the  other  false,  but  simply  by  remembering 
that  the  historical  books  are  prose  while  the  psalms  are  poetry. 
With  regard  to  the  lamentations  and  the  imprecations  of  the  psalms 
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alike,  it  is  much  to  the  point  not  to  forget  that  we  are  dealing  with 
the  poetry  of  "the  fervid,  impassioned  and  demonstrative  East, 
where  to  this  day  feeling  of  any  kind  is  scarcely  thought  to  be 
genuine  unless  it  is  expressed  extravagantly." 

Keeping  this  distinction  between  prose  and  poetry  in  mind,  the 
first  answer  that  may  be  given  to  the  question  we  have  raised  is 
this:  These  so-called  imprecations  are  the  expression  of  the  longing 
of  an  Old  Testament  saint  for  the  vindication  of  God^s  righteousness. 
How  much  this  subject  of  theodicy,  or  the  justification  of  the  deal- 
ings of  God  with  man,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Old  Testament 
writers  is  well  known.  The  whole  Book  of  Job  is  devoted  to  it: 
it  recurs  often  in  the  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes;  it  appears  again 
and  again  in  the  Psalms.  In  Ps.  v.,  vii.,  x.  and  xvii.  it  comes  promi- 
nently to  view,  while  Ps.  xxxvii.,  xxxix.,  xlix.  and  Ixxiii.  are  wholly 
given  to  the  discussion  of  it.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  this  puzzle, 
how  to  reconcile  God's  righteousness  with  the  facts  of  human  expe- 
rience, had  never  been  presented  in  a  more  striking  form  than  in 
the  history  of  David.  That  he,  a  man  of  true  piety,  of  pure  life, 
innocent  of  any  crime,  whom  God's  prophet  had  anointed  as  Jeho- 
vah's chosen  king,  and  who  was  conscious  of  the  moving  of  God's 
Spirit  within  him — that  he  should  be  for  weary  years  a  fugitive,  an 
exile,  an  outlaw,  while  his  enemies,  men  devoid  of  piety,  of  truth, 
of  honor,  were  living  in  ease,  safety,  honor,  at  Saul's  court — surely 
it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  how  the  contrast  between  what  was 
and  what  ought  to  have  been  could  be  presented  in  more  glaring 
colors.  What  wonder  if,  under  such  circumstances,  David  should 
feel  his  faith  in  God's  goodness  and  righteousness  put  to  a  severe 
strain,  and  should  long  for  such  a  reversal  of  these  conditions  as 
would  set  his  doubts  and  the  doubts  of  others  forever  at  rest! 
And  that  this  was  really  the  case  we  have  abundant  evidence  in 
those  very  psalms  which  contain  the  imprecatory  clauses.  Thus 
in  vii.  9ff.  he  cries: 

"Oh  let  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  come  to  an  end,  but  establish  thou  the 
righteous: 
For  the  righteous  God  trieth  the  hearts  and  reins.'* 

In  xxviii.  4  his  prayer  is  that  God  will  deal  justly  with  the 
wicked : 

"Give  them  according  to  their  work,  and  according  to  the  wickedness  of  their 
doings: 
Give  them  after  the  operation  of  their  hands; 

Render  to  them  their  desert." 
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Note  what  the  result  is  that  David  hopes  for  from  the  overthrow 
of  his  enemies.     Hear  how  in  Iviii.,  aft^r  the  request 

'* Break  their  teeth,  O  God,  in  their  mouth,"  et<j., 

he  adds : 

''So  that  men  shall  say.  Verily  there  is  a  reward  for  the  righteous, 
Verily  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth." 

To  the  same  effect  is  Hx.  13: 

"Consume  them  in  wrath,  consume  them  that  they  be  no  more; 
And  let  them  know  that  God  ruleth  in  Jacob, 
Unto  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

And  still  more  striking  is  Ixix.  6: 

"Let  not  them  that  wait  on  thee  be  ashamed  through  me,  O  Lord  God  of  hosts: 
Let  not  those  that  seek  thee  be  brought  to  dishonour  through  me,  O  God 
of  Israel." 

Have  we  not  in  such  passages  the  expression  of  the  same  feeling 
of  perplexity  at  God's  dealings  and  the  same  longing  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  His  righteousness  that  breaks  forth  in  the  opening  lines 
of  xciv.? 

"0  Lord,  thou  God  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth, 
Thou  God  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth,  shine  forth. 
Lift  up  thyself,  thou  judge  of  the  earth: 
Render  to  the  proud  their  deserts. 
Lord,  how  long  shall  the  wicked, 
How  long  shall  the  wicked  triumph? 
They  prate,  they  speak  arrogantly: 
All  the  workers  of  iniquity  boast  themselves. 
They  break  in  pieces  thy  people,  O  Lord, 
And  afflict  thine  heritage. 
They  slay  the  widow  and  the  stranger, 
And  murder  the  fatherless. 
And  they  say,  The  Lord  shall  not  see, 
Neither  shall  the  God  of  Jacob  consider." 

And  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  owing 
to  the  very  vague  knowledge  of  existence  beyond  the  grave  granted 
to  David  and  the  men  of  his  time,  they  could  not  comfort  them- 
selves, with  regard  to  these  mysteries  of  Providence,  with  the  thought 
in  which  we  take  refuge,  that  eternity  will  set  right  all  the  apparent 
inequalities  of  God's  dealings  with  men  in  this  world.  As  Delitzsch 
has  said :  "  Theodicy,  or  the  vindication  of  God's  ways,  does  not  yet 
rise  from  the  indication  of  the  retribution  in  the  present  time  which 
the  ungodly  do  not  escape  to  a  future  solution  of  all  the  contradic- 
tions of  this  present  world;  and  the  transcendent  glory  which 
infinitely  outweighs  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  still  remains 
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outside  the  field  of  \ision/'  Does  not  this  consideration  make 
it  easier  to  unrlerstand  how  the  i)saImLsts,  in  their  anxiety  for  the 
vindication  of  God's  doings,  were  moved  to  invoke  fearful  and 
striking  tempr>ral  calamities  on  the  heads  of  the  wicked? 

The  second  answer  we  may  give  to  the  question  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  these  so-called  imprecatorj'  expressions  is  that  they 
are,  particularly  in  the  mouth  of  Da\'id,  iiUerance^  of  zeal  jar  God 
and  God's  kingdf/m.  This  ^ill  be  the  more  plain  when  we  remind 
ourselves  that  the  kingdom  of  GwJ  existed  at  that  time  not  under 
an  ecclesiastical  but  under  a  political  form — the  form,  namely,  of  a 
theocratic  monarchy — and  that  to  this  divinely  ordained  kingship 
David  sastained,  and  that  conscioasly,  a  close  official  relation 
through  the  greater  part  of  his  Ufe.  He  had  been  set  apart  in  his 
youth  by  anointing  at  the  hands  of  Samuel.  During  all  the  years 
of  his  outlaw  life  he  carried  in  his  breast  the  con\'iction,  not  merely 
that  he  was  innocent  of  any  fault  against  Saul,  but  also  that  he 
had  been  divinely  designated  to  the  kingly  office  which  Saul  was 
so  foully  misasing.  \\Tien  he  came  at  last  to  the  throne,  he  received 
confirmation  of  the  sign  given  in  his  youth,  not  merely  in  the  provi- 
dential blessings  that  marked  his  reign,  but  more  unequivocally  in 
the  great  promise  granted  him  through  Nathan,  in  which  God  de- 
clared that  He  had  established  and  would  maintain  the  closest 
relations  Ixitween  Himself,  His  name  and  cause,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  David  and  his  royal  posterity  on  the  other.  How  natm^al  it 
was  to  David's  mind  and  temf>er  under  such  circumstances  to  invest 
himself  with  a  sanctity  far  beyond  that  natural  "  divinity  that  doth 
hedge  a  king''  we  may  discover  by  observing  his  attitude  toward 
Saul.  It  was  not  merely  military  loyalty  that  restrained  David  in 
the  cave  from  taking  advantage  of  what  seemed  to  his  men  a  won- 
derfully providential  opportunity  to  rid  himeslf  of  his  enemy.  It 
was  not  admiration  for  Saul's  splendid  capacities,  nor  gratitude  for 
favors  received  from  the  king  in  earlier  and  happier  days,  that  held 
back  his  arm.  It  was  not  his  covenant  of  friendship  with  Jonathan 
that  made  the  sleeping  Saul  inviolably  sacred-  No;  it  was  because 
Saul  was  the  "  Lord's  anointed."  "God  forbid,"  this  was  David's 
awestruck  n^ply  to  the  urging  of  his  men,  "God  forbid  that  I 
.should  stretch  forth  mine  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed."  To 
have  (lone*  so  would,  in  David's  esteem,  have  been  to  commit 
treason  and  sacrilege  in  one.  Now  it  will  easily  be  seen  how  a  man 
who  felt  thus  with  regard  to  the  theocratic  office,  even  when  it 
was  being  abused,  when  it  was  held  by  one  from  whom  God  had 
manifestly  withdrawn  His  favor,  would  certainly,  when  this  office 
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had  been  conferred  upon  himself,  regard  himself  and  everything 
that  concerned  him  in  the  light  of  this  official  relation  to  God  and 
God's  kingdom.  Such  an  one  was  not,  and  could  not  be  considered, 
even  by  himself,  a  mere  private  person.  He  was  the  representative 
of  God,  in  a  different  way  indeed  from  priest  or  prophet,  but  not  less 
really  than  either.  And  as  he  was  God's  representative,  his  enemies 
ceased  to  be  private  enemies;  nor  were  they  guilty  of  treason  sim- 
ply. They  nmst  be  accounted  the  enemies  of  God  Himself  and  of 
His  cause  on  earth.  As  such  David  might  anticipate  for  them,  yes, 
he  might  even  ask  for  them,  a  fate  which  he  would  never  have  de- 
sired for  those  who  were  mere  personal  opponents.  And  he  could 
do  this  without  sin,  exactly  as  Paul  could  without  sin  write,  "If 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anathema 
maranatha.'* 

But  before  turning  to  the  psalms  for  proof  that  this  was  in  fact 
David's  attitude  of  mind  toward  his  enemies,  let  me  suggest  a 
third  answer  to  our  question,  one  which  is  so  closely  allied  to  the 
one  just  presented  that  the  evidence  for  both  may  best  be  sought 
at  one  time.  It  is  this:  These  fierce'Sounding  utterances  are  an  Old 
Testament  saint's  expression  of  his  abhorrence  of  sin.  Those  against 
whom  these  hard  sayings  were  directed  were  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
mere  private  enemies  of  David.  They  were  not  simple  public  ene- 
mies, as  those  would  have  been  who  should  have  plotted  against  the 
life  of  any  other  monarch  of  that  day.  They  were  not  merely  oppo- 
sers  of  God  and  God's  cause.  They  were  also,  in  the  psalmist's 
view,  fearful  embodiments  of  wickedness.  And  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  his  view  of  them  was  simple  truth.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  persons  whom  David  had  in  mind  in  the 
psalms  imder  review,  which  belong  about  equally  to  the  time  of 
his  persecution  by  Saul  and  to  that  of  Absalom's  revolt,  were  not 
chiefly  Saul,  for  whom  he  had  high  regard,  and  Absalom,  his  favorite 
son,  but  rather,  as  has  been  intimated  already,  the  sycophants 
and  intriguers  who  gathered  about  these  and  urged  them  on  to 
deeds  of  which  neither  would  have  been  capable  without  such  in- 
citement. Doeg  and  Cush  and  Ahithopel  are  types  of  these  vile 
men,  in  whom  falsehood,  treachery,  cunning,  greed,  hate,  cruelty, 
arrogance  and  pride  had  come  to  their  perfect  fruit.  What  wonder 
if  to  David's  mind  such  seem  the  very  incarnation  of  wickedness, 
against  whom  every  righteous  man,  not  to  say  a  righteous  king, 
ought  to  feel  the  deepest  indignation  and  abhorrence.  And  if  it 
be  answered  that  David  should  have  done  what  we  recognize  it 
as  duty  to  do  imder  like  conditions,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  should 
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have  pitied  the  sinner,  even  while  he  condemned  the  sin,  the  re- 
joinder is  that  this  is  just  what  David  could  not  be  expected  to  do, 
whether  as  a  poet,  a  Shemite,  a  king,  or  an  Old  Testament  saint. 
He  could  not  do  it  as  a  poet,  for  poetry  loves  the  concrete,  so  much 
so  that  had  these  sins  lain  before  David's  mind  as  abstractions  he 
would  have  been  compelled  by  poetic  feeling  to  seek  concrete  forms 
under  which  to  embody  them.  He  could  not  do  it  as  a  Shemite,  for 
the  Shemitic  mind  has  little  taste  for  philosophical  distinctions 
such  as  we  make  so  readily.  He  could  not  do  it  as  a  king;  for  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  king  not  only  to  hate  evil  but  to  punish  evil-doers. 
A  king,  as  Paul  puts  it,  "  is  a  minister  of  God,  an  avenger  of  wrath 
to  him  that  doeth evil''  (Rom.  xii.  4).  Ps.  ci.,  that  ancient  " mirror 
for  magistrates,"  may  show  us  what  was  David's  feeling  as  to  the 
relation  which  he  as  a  king  should  sustain  toward  wicked  men: 

"Whoso  privily^slandereth  his  neighbour,  him  will  I  destroy: 
Him  that  hath  an  high  look  and  a  proud  heart  will  I  not  suffer. 

Morning  by  morning  will  I  destroy  all  the  wicked  of  the  land; 
To  cut  off  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  from  the  city  of  the  Lord." 

And  lastly,  this  distinction  between  the  sin  and  the  sinner  was  im- 
possible to  David  as  an  Old  Testament  saint.  This  impossibiUty 
arose  out  of  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  Satan,  which  makes  it 
easy  for  us  to  pity  the  sinner  while  we  hate  and  condenm  the  sin, 
was  then  very  imperfectly  revealed.  We  pity  the  sinner  because 
we  view  him  as  not  exercising  an  unconstrained  choice  of  evil,  but 
as  being  the  victim  of  a  cruel  compulsion.  Behind  him,  urging 
him  on,  we  see  that  dark  spirit  of  evil  who  at  the  time  of  the  Ad- 
vent emerged  so  clearly  into  view.  There  is  no  imprecation  in  the 
psalms  which  Christians  of  to-day  would  not  be  willing  to  adopt 
with  reference  to  this  enemy  of  God  and  man.  But  to  David  and 
his  contemporaries  this  mighty  power  of  evil  had  only  the  most 
shadowy  existence.  They  could  not  see  behind  the  scowling  fea- 
tures of  Doegor  the  cunning  face  of  Ahithopel  the  hellish  outlines 
that  we  see.  They  thought  of  these  men  as  choosing  evil  simply 
because  they  loved  it,  and  therefore  as  being  worthy  to  be  hated 
by  all  those  who  loved  and  chose  the  good. 

Turn  now  to  the  psalms  themselves  and  see  the  evidence  that, 
in  asking  for  the  judgments  of  God  upon  his  enemies,  David  re- 
garded these  enemies  as  at  the  same  time  and  chiefly  the  ene- 
mies of  God  and  the  embodiments  of  sin.  For  example,  take  the 
very  first  expression  of  an  imprecatory  sort  that  the  Psalter  pre- 
sents (V.  10),  and  set  it  in  its  proper  context.  _  David's  prayer  is 
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''Hold  them  guilty,  O  God; 
Let  them  fall  by  their  own  counsels: 
Thrust  them  out  in  the  multitude  of  their  transgressions; 
For  they  have  rebelled  against  thee.** 

And  the  implication  of  the  italicized  words  is  confirmed  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  psalm  as  a  whole.  It  is  true  that  once  in  the 
com^  of  it  David  does  speak  of  those  whom  he  has  in  mind  as 
"mine  enemies/'  but  it  is  not  because  they  are  his  enemies  that  he 
desu-es  then*  overthrow.  It  is  because  of  their  wickedness  and 
opposition  to  God. 

"For  thou  art  not  a  God  that  hath  pleasure  in  wickedness: 
Evil  shall  not  sojourn  with  thee. 
The  arrogant  shall  not  stand  in  thy  sight: 
Thou  hatest  all  workers  of  iniquity: 
Thou  shalt  destroy  them  that  speak  lies: 
The  Lord  abhorreth  the  bloodthirsty  and  deceitful  man. 

For  there  is  no  faithfulness  in  their  mouth; 
Their  inward  part  is  ver>'  wickedness: 
Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre; 
They  flatter  with  their  tongue." 

So  X.  15  contains  the  fierce  cry: 

"Break  thou  the  arm  0/  the  wicked; 
And  as  for  the  evil  man,  seek  out  his  wickedness  till  thou  find  none." 

But  here  again  the  italics  are  fairly  representative  of  the  true 
animus  of  the  expressions  used.  For  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
psalm  contains  no  intimation  that  the  writer  has  any  enemies,  on 
the  other,  the  first  two-thirds  of  it  are  occupied  with  setting  forth 
the  irreverence,  the  arrogance,  the  rapacity,  in  short,  the  wickedness 
of  the  ungodly.  Or  if  we  turn  to  the  three  psahns  which  all  have 
agreed  upon  as  exhibiting  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the 
phenomenon  in  question — ^I  mean  xxxv.,  Ixix.  and  cix. — it  is  still 
the  same.  In  the  first  of  these,  for  instance,  we  must  note  that 
David  lays  stress  not  merely  or  chiefly  on  the  injuries  that  his 
enemies  have  inflicted  upon  him,  but  upon  the  causelessness  of 
their  hate,  their  oppressive  treatment  of  the  poor,  their  untruth 
and  ingratitude  and  malignity;  nor  must  we  overlook  it  that  in 
the  end  he  connects  the  triumph  of  his  cause  as  a  righteous  person 
and  a  servant  of  God  with  the  honor  of  Jehovah  Himself.  In  box. 
David  feels  himself  to  be  in  such  a  sense  the  type  and  representative 
of  all  who  fear  God  that  his  overthrow  must  be  a  stumbling-block 
to  them  (ver.  6) ;  the  reproaches  that  have  been  heaped  upon  him 
have  been  inspired  by  his  zeal  for  God  and  God's  house  (vers.  7-9) ; 
deliverance  granted  to  him  will  become  ground  for  thanksgiving 
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and  source  of  blessing  for  the  whole  Church  (vers.  30-36).  Or 
see,  finally,  how  in  cix,  in  which  these  expressions  reach  their 
climax,  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  falseness,  hate,  ingratitude, 
unmercifulness,  love  of  cursing,  with  w^hich  the  psalmist's  foes 
were  chargeable,  and  say  whether  we  have  not  basis  for  the  asser- 
tion that  the  real  thought  of  David  in  these  harsh-sounding  utter- 
ances is  that  to  which  he  gives  voice  in  the  close  of  cxxxix  (vers. 
19-22): 

"Surely  thou  wilt  slay  the  wicked,  O  God: 
Depart  from  me,  therefore,  ye  bloodthirsty  men. 
For  they  speak  against  thee  wickedly, 
And  thine  enemies  take  thy  name  in  vain. 
Do  not  I  hate  them  O  Lord,  that  hate  thee? 
And  am  I  not  grieved  with  them  that  rise  up  against  thee? 
I  hate  them  with  perfect  hatred: 
I  count  them  mine  enemies." 

And  we  may  well  ask  in  passing  whether  a  man  whose  heart  wa,s 
full  of  unholy  enmity  against  personal  foes  would  be  likely  to  add : 

"Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart: 
Try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts; 
And  see  if  there  be  any  way  of  wickedness  in  me, 
And  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting." 

Once  more,  and  finally,  these  so-called  imprecations  are  prophetic 
teachings  as  to  the  attitude  of  God  toward  sin  and  impenitent  and  per- 
sistent sinners.  The  psalms  are  not  merely  lyric  peoms,  embody- 
ing the  feelings  of  their  authors;  they  are  lyric  poems  composed 
under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration,  and  as  such  are  a 
part  of  God's  revelation  of  Himself.  From  them  we  may  learn, 
not  only  how  David,  for  example,  felt  toward  persistent  and 
high-handed  sinn(»rs,  but  also  and  more  particularly  how  God  feels 
toward  such.  David,  as  Peter  informed  his  hearers  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  was  a  prophet.  Nor  was  he  a  prophet  simi)ly  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  one  who  by  Divine  inspiration  foretells  future 
events.  Ho  was  a  prophet  in  the  wider  sense  of  a  spokesman  for 
God,  an  official  teacher  of  God's  will.  David  himself  realized  this, 
as  we  may  learn  from  the  preface  to  what  are  called  his  "last 
words"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1-7): 

"Prophetic  utterance  (D^^J )  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse, 
And  prophetic  utterance  of  the  man  who  was  raisr'd  on  higli, 
The  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacoli, 
And  the  sweet  psahnist  of  Israel: 
The  Spirit  of  Jehovali  spake  by  ine, 
And  his  word  w*as  on  luy  tongue.*' 
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As  an  official  communicator  of  God's  will  to  men,  David  no  doubt 
felt  it  to  be  an  important  part  of  his  duty  to  warn  men  of  the 
Divine  wrath  against  sin  and  persistant  sinners.  Now  it  deserves 
notice  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  expression  used  by  David  in 
the  so-called  imprecations  upon  his  enemies  which  may  not  be 
found  in  other  psalms  as  simple  statements  of  fact  with  regard  to 
the  fate  of  the  wicked.  In  these  places  the  form  of  the  verb  is 
not  jussive;  instead  we  find  the  simple  imperfect  or  perfect:  the 
statement  is  not  of  that  which  David  desires  God  may  do,  but  of 
that  which  God  has  done  or  will  certainly  do.  Compare,  for  ex- 
ample, the  prayer  and  the  positive  teaching  in  the  following  pairs 
of  quotations: 

**  Let  them  be  as  chaff  before  the  wind"  (xxxv.  5). 
''The  ungodly  are  not  so, 
But  are  like  the  chaff  which  the  wind  driveth  away"  (i.  4). 

"Break  their  teeth,  O  God,  in  their  mouth: 

Break  out  the  great  teeth  of  the  young  lions"  (hnii.  6). 
"For  thou  hast  smitten  all  mine  enemies  on  the  cheek  bone; 

Thou  hast  broken  the  teeth  of  the  wicked"  (iii.  7). 

"Let  destruction  come  upon  him  at  unawares; 

And  let  his  net  that  he  hath  hid  catch  himself"  (xxxv.  8). 
"The  nations  are  sunk  down  in  the  pit  that  they  made; 

In  the  net  which  they  liid  is  their  own  foot  taken"  (ix.  15). 

"Let  them  be  ashamed  and  confounded  together  that  rejoice  at  mine  hurt; 

Let  them  be  clothed  witli  shame  and  dishonour  that  magnify  themselves 
against  me"  (xxxv.  26). 
"All  mine  enemies  shall  be  ashamed  and  sore  vexed; 

They  shall  turn  back,  they  sliall  be  ashamed  suddenly"  (vi.  10). 

And  not  to  seek  further  for  exact  verbal  parallels  between  what  is 
asked  for  in  one  set  of  psalms  and  what  is  predicted  or  asserted  as 
fact  in  the  other,  let  any  one  read  vii.  12-16: 

"If  a  man  turn  not,  God  will  whet  his  sword; 
He  hath  bent  his  bow,  and  made  it  ready. 
He  hath  also  prepared  for  him  the  instruments  of  death; 
He  maketh  his  lirrows  fier}'  shafts. 
Behold,  he  (the  wicked)  travaileth  with  iniquity; 
Yea,  he  liath  conceived  mischief,  and  brought  forth  falsehood. 
He  hatli  made  a  pit,  and  digged  it, 
And  is  fallen  into  tlie  ditch  wliich  he  made. 
His  mischief  shall  return  upon  liis  own  head, 
And  his  violence  shall  come  down  upon  his  own  pate." 

Or  let  him  take  note  of  the  expressions  that  are  used  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  wicked  in  xxxvii.  2,  9, 10,  15,  20,  35,  36,  38,  or  Iv.  23,  or  Ixiii. 
9-11,  or  Ixiv.  7-9,  and  say  whether  David  anywhere  invokes  upon 
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his  wicked  foes  any  punishments  more  terrible  than  those  which  he 
sees  to  be  in  fact  laid  up  for  all  the  wicked.  Now  it  is  the  duty  of 
men  to  acquiesce  in  the  righteous  dealings  of  God,  as  well  with 
the  wicked  as  with  the  righteous.  It  was  by  divine  conmiand  that 
all  the  people  said  amen  to  the  fearful  curses  upon  evil-doers  that 
were  pronounced  from  Mount  Gerizim  (Deut.  xx^'ii.  15ff.).  Debo- 
rah was  not  less  expressing  a  pious  sentunent  when,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Slsera  and  his  host,  she  sang: 

"60  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O  Lord!" 

than  when  she  immediately  added: 

"But  let  them  that  love  thee  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his  might'' 
(Judg.  V.  31). 

In  view  of  these  facts  is  it  not  easy  to  understand  how  Da\'id, 
with  the  terrible  fate  of  the  wicked  before  his  eyes,  should  sometimes, 
not  under  the  impulse  of  desire  for  revenge,  but  merely  in  the 
heat  of  poetic  fervor,  pass  from  the  indicative  to  the  optative,  from 
the  satement  of  a  fact  to  the  utterance  of  a  wish?  The  form  is  differ- 
ent in  the  two  cases,  but  the  truth  taught  and  intended  to  be  taught 
is  the  same.  This  seems  to  be  the  view  taken  of  the  matter  by  our 
Lord  and  the  apostles.  For  it  may  well  make  us  cautious  how 
we  adopt  the  language  of  some  who  have  felt  themselves  imable  to 
justify  the  expressions  under  review — e.g.y  Dean  Stanley,  who 
speaks  of  their  "vindictive  spirit"  {Led,  on  the  Jewish  Churchy 
p.  170) — to  remember  what  has  been  so  strikingly  put  by  Dr.  Bin- 
nie,  of  Stirling  {The  PsalmSy  p.  285),  that  "except  Ps.  i.,  xxii.,  ex., 
cxviii.,  all  great  Messianic  hymns,  no  other  psalms  have  been  so 
largely  quoted  by  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  as  these  'impreca- 
tory psalms'  ....  The  69th,  which  bears  more  of  the  im- 
precatory character  than  any  other  except  the  109th,  is 
expressly  quoted  in  five  separate  places,  besides  being  alluded 
to  in  several  more."  And  he  adds:  "The  nature  of  the  quota- 
tions is  even  more  significant  than  their  number.  It  would 
seem  that  our  Lord  appropriated  this  (69th)  psalm  to  Himself, 
and  that  we  are  to  take  it  as  a  disclosure  of  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  found  a  place  in  his  Heart  during  His  ministry  on  earth. 
In  the  Guest  Chamber  He  quoted  the  words  of  the  fourth  verse, 
'They  hated  nie  without  a  cause,'  and  represented  them  as  a  pre- 
diction of  the  people's  hatred  of  the  Father  and  of  Himself  (John 
XV.  25).  When  He  drove  the  traffickers  from  the  Temple,  John 
informs  us  (ii.  17),  His  disciples  remembered  that  it  was  WTitten, 
'The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up'  (cf.  Ps.  Ixix.  9),  which 
implies  that  those  words  of  the  psalm  expressed  the  very  mind 
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that  was  in  Christ.  When  Peter,  after  mentioning  the  crime  and 
perdition  of  Judas,  suggested  to  the  company  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  disciples  that  they  ought  to  take  measures  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  apostle  to  fill  the  vacant  place,  he  enforced  the  sug- 
gestion by  a  quotation,  'For  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
Let  his  habitation  be  desolate,  and  let  no  man  dw^ell  therein,  and 
his  bishopric  let  another  take'  (Acts  i.  20) — manifestly  on  the  sup- 
position that  this  psalm  and  the  109th  (for  the  quotation  is  from 
them  both)  were  written  with  reference  to  Judas.  In  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  the  duty  of  pleasing,  every  one  of  us,  our  neighbor 
to  his  good  is  enforced  by  the  apostle  with  the  argument  (Rom.  xv. 
3;  cf.  Ps.  Ixix.  9)  that  *even  Christ  pleased  not  himself,  as  it  is 
written.  The  reproaches  of  them  that  reproached  thee  fell  on  me — 
an  argument  that  has  no  weight  if  David  alone  is  the  speaker  in 
the  psalm,  if  Christ  be  not  in  some  real  sense  the  speaker  in  it  also. 
Finally,  we  are  taught  in  the  same  epistle  to  recognize  a  fulfillment 
of  the  psalmist's  most  terrible  imprecations  in  the  judicial  blind- 
ness which  befell  the  Jewish  nation  after  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ  (cf.  Ps.  Ixix.  22,  23,  with  Rom.  ii.  9,  10).''  All  this  proves 
that,  if  we  are  not  to  reject  the  authority  of  Christ  and  His  apostles, 
we  must  take  this  imprecatory  psalm  as  having  been  spoken  by 
David  as  the  ancestor  and  type  of  Christ.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
fact  that  these  psalms  are  so  unequivocally  endorsed  and  appro- 
priated by  our  blessed  Lord  explains  the  difficulty  they  involve. 
But  I  am  sure  that  the  simple  statement  of  it  will  constrain  the 
disciples  of  Christ  to  touch  them  with  a  reverent  hand,  and  rather 
to  distrust  their  own  judgment  concerning  them  than  to  brand 
such  Scriptures  as  the  products  of  an  unsanctified  and  unchristian 
temper." 
Wooster,  0,  Chalmers  Martin. 


III. 

VICARIOUS    SUFFERING    THE    ORDER 
OF  NATURE. 

XTTHEX  Tfir-on-  Ls  confronted  by  Fact  there  can  be  no  doubt 

T  f  of  th^f  re«ult.  Thu?  truth  has  been  ignored  by  those  forms 
of  unJjelief  which  deny  the  rationality,  the  fitness  and  the  justice 
of  Vicarious  Suffering.  This  doctrine  is  undoubtedly  the  comer- 
Htone  of  the  Christian  System,  in  the  judgment  of  both  its  friends 
and  enemieH.  For  it  Ls  the  objective  point  of  attack  by  ever}-  oppo- 
nent of  this  faith,  while  it  is  the  only  anchor  of  hope  for  the  con- 
scious offender. 

Tlie  subject  may  be  cleared  of  uncertainty  by  showing  that 
Vicarious  Suffering  w  actually  the  Order  of  Xature  in  ever}'  part: 
physical,  sr>cial,  moral.  However  objectionable  this  may  be  to 
the  enemies  of  Christian  doctrine,  it  is  a  fact  as  certain  as  the  ordi- 
nances of  nature;  as  pf?rvasive  as  life  in  the  universe.  A  recog- 
nition of  its  truth  would  have  shifted  the  ground  of  dispute.  For 
the  agnostic  w^ems  unaware  that  while  deploring  its  injustice  and 
cruelty  he  is  acting  according  to  it  in  dealing  with  those  he  loves. 
And  it  is  absurd  for  the  i)e.ssiniist  to  rage  against  the  world,  in  which 
this  principle  gov(»nis,  as  the  worst  possible,  since  he  makes  his  own 
liff;  and  that  f>f  others  miserable  by  acting  on  a  theory  directly  con- 
tradictory. But  every  fair-minded  inquirer  accepts  the  fact, 
sinef»  he  finds  it  of  universal  pn^valence,  and  gives  his  best  efforts  to 
the  construction  of  a  Theodicy  which  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to 
man. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject  two  facts  must  be  ever  borne 
in  mind:  a.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  person  who,  in  the  character 
of  an  Atonement  for  sin,  has  founded  a  Religion,  b.  This  is  the 
only  Religion  which,  by  harmonizing  the  data  of  science  and  human 
experience*,  can  become  universal. 

In  a  system  which  inv()lv(»s  concerted  action  it  is  not  possible 
for  any  member  to  perform  its  functions  alone.  When  there  is 
such  action,  whether  at  the  same  time  or  in  succession,  each  agent 
is  l)oth  active  and  j)assive.  Force  is  never  expended  at  once, 
but  is  continuous  both  in  its  persistence  and  effects,  so  that  the 
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preceding  factor  is  but  in  part  the  agent,  and  the  succeeding  one 
in  part  the  sufferer.  This  is  unavoidable  in  any  concerted  action, 
and  the  order  of  nature  is  such  as  Kant  significantly  observes,  that 
"all  parts  are  reciprocally  means  and  ends/'  Hence,  in  such 
action  as  involves  pleasure  or  pain,  since  the  effect  cannot  be  ex- 
hausted by  the  immediate  agent,  it  follows  that  the  well-being 
of  one  may  bring  about  the  misery  of  another.  For  no  change  can 
be  produced  without  the  expenditure  of  energy;  and  this  is  effected 
by  the  partial  exhaustion  and,  therefore,  the  suffering  of  the 
actor.  The  case  is  of  course  different  where  Infinite  Energy  is 
applied  to  the  government  of  the  physical  universe,  for  there  is 
no  exhaustion  and  therefore  no  suffering  in  the  source.  Whether 
it  were  possible  for  a  system  of  nature  to  be  so  constructed  that 
each  member  would  be  complete  in  iteslf,  both  in  its  action  and 
its  suffering,  is  not  before  us  for  consideration.  For  the  fact  is 
patent  that  we  do  not  live  in  isolation,  but  are  members  of  a  con- 
nected system.  There  is  such  an  inseparable  union  between  the 
several  parts  of  the  material  world  that  each  molecule  or  complete 
organism  receives  and  imparts  force,  is  a  cause  and  an  effect, 
and,  so  far  as  this  is  possible  for  matter,  inflicts  and  suffers  what  is 
ecjuivalent  to  pain  in  sentient  creatures. 

When  we  ascend  to  the  higher  orders  of  nature  this  fact  becomes 
indisputable.  The  suffering,  the  decay  and  the  death  of  one 
becomes  the  means  of  life  for  another.  A  large  part  of  the  rich 
humus  of  the  earth  which  is  the  immediate  nourishment  of  growing 
plants,  is  itself  the  disintegrated  substance  of  what  was  once  a 
similar  life  and  growth.  The  residue  comes  from  the  dissolu- 
tion of  metallic  substances,  which  in  turn  are  composed  of  those 
elements  that  are  either  free  in  nature,  or  in  combination  forming 
materials  similar  to  those  now  undergoing  disintegration.  And 
when  we  arrive  at  animal  life  we  have  Clear  proof  that  one  creature 
suffers,  dies  and  decays  to  give  life  and  pleasure  to  another.  In 
the  bodies  of  animals  which  have  died  by  natural  causes  or  by 
violence  there  are  stored  up  the  materials,  in  their  most  concen- 
trated form,  of  life  and  growth,  so  that  the  higher  we  rise  in  mate- 
rial organisms  the  clearer  does  this  become.  The  process  begins 
at  a  stage  far  below  what  we  call  sentience;  and  so  being  independ- 
ent of  the  creature's  volition,  shows  the  trend  of  nature  from  the 
beginning.  There  is  the  same  destruction  of  one  organism  or 
element  in  order  to  form  another  structure.  It  may  be  said  that 
there  is  no  suffering  here,  vicarious  or  otherw^ise,  though  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  feeling  does  not  exist  wherever  there  is  being,  whether  in 
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the  form  of  matter  or  spirit.  For  wherever  there  b  change  there  is, 
to  borrow  a  word  from  Greek  philosophy »  iti^o^  {i.€.,  **  Buffering/' 
or  *^  modification'') — a  w^ord  difficult  of  translation  either  in  its  nom- 
inal or  verbal  form ;  but  one  that  expresses  the  process  of  nature 
where  there  is  change.  Disintegration^  which  ^  dissolution ^  or 
death,  must  precede  integration,  as  the  process  of  life  and  growth, 
and  involves  suffering,  either  conscious  or  unconscious.  It  seems 
a  contradiction  in  terms  and  an  antinomy  of  the  reason,  but  is 
none  the  less  true,  to  say  that  there  is  unconscious  suffering.  Not 
only  is  the  beginning  of  this,  as  of  eveiy  process,  intangible,  incapa- 
ble of  being  grasped  by  either  sense  or  ffnite  conception,  but  it 
advances  by  grades  which  cannot  be  discerned  by  the  intellect. 
So  the  process  r*}  na^uv  begins  in  obscurity  of  origin  and  continues 
in  steady  though  imperceptible  increase.  The  molecule  of  matter, 
the  erg  of  power  or  the  instant  of  time  waxes  until  it  has  become 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  appreciated  by  our  minds  or  measured 
by  our  sensible  standards.  But  here  again  we  have  an  illustration 
of  the  Baconian  apothegm :  *^  The  processes  of  nature  are  far  more 
aubtle  than  the  senses  and  the  intellect/'  This  statement,  how- 
ever, would  have  been  more  accurate  had  *' senses'*  alone  been 
used.  For  the  intellect  can  discern  w^here  the  senses  cannot  meas- 
urcp  There  nuist  be  a  line  separating  the  sentient  and  non-sentient 
as  apprehended  by  us,  though  there  probably  is  not  such  in  nature. 
The  Reign  of  Law  in  material  nature  inseparably  connects 
suffering  with  all  dissolution  and  Lntegration.  The  Divine  Wit- 
ness asserts  this  truth  to  be  valid  in  its  most  intensified  form  in  the 
geological  changes.  In  that  sublime  utterance  of  inspiration,  the 
90th  Psalm,*  the  formation  of  the  world  is  symbolized  by 
childbirth:  "  Before  the  mountains  were  born,  or  the  earth  and  the 
cosmos  had  been  in  the  throes  of  parturition.''  This  same  truth  is 
set  forth,  more  feebly  but  still  graphically,  in  the  war  between 
Zeus  and  the  giants.  And  still  more  tamely,  yet  energetically,  by 
prosaic  science  in  the  awful  convulsions  through  which  the  elements 
of  the  world  passed  in  the  progress  through  chaos  of  incandescent 
gas  particles  to  the  molten  and,  at  length,  the  soHd  encrusted 
earth.  These  phenomena  seem  to  exhibit  tliroes  of  the  shrewdest 
pain.  The  billows  of  molten  rock,  of  platinum,  gold  and  copper: 
the  terrific  stench  of  burning  brimstone,  the  vapor  of  sublimated 
water,  app<*ar  to  us  like  the  confused  noise  of  great  armies  in  con- 
flict.   But  at  length  there  stood  out  of  the  water  and  in  the  waterf 

*  Pa.  3EC.  1,  Hebrew* 
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a  solid  earth,  composed  of  its  varied  elements  which  had  been  born 
through  the  throes  of  smoke  and  heat.  There  was  change  of  form 
and  condition  as  they  came  from  the  womb  of  chaos:  a  birth  into 
an  organized  Substance.  The  materials  suffered,  iTzdf^ov,  accord- 
ing to  their  nature  and  capacities,  in  order  to  pass  over  into  new 
forms.  These  modifications  of  the  elements  might  be  evident  to 
our  senses  if  we  could  interpret  chemical  changes,  which  have 
certainly  an  analogy  to  the  sufferings  endured  by  sentient  creatures. 
There  comes  a  time  when  the  line  of  conscious  sentience  is  passed, 
and  we  see  somethmg  that  exhibits  the  evidences  of  actual  suffering. 
For  the  tender  plant  is  nipped  by  the  imtimely  frost.  It  blackens, 
withers  and  decays.  The  poet  mourns  in  sympathy  with  the  "  Last 
Rose  of  Summer"  which  loses  its  fragrance  and  goes  to  join  its 
senseless  and  dead  companions.  But  in  decay  "  the  flowers,  even 
all  the  flowers,  hope  for  a  new  life"  to  arise  out  of  the  ashes  of  their 
tomb.*  The  grass  laughs  as  it  looks  up  through  the  glittering  dew. 
The  imfolding  bud  smiles  in  recognition  of  the  sun  and  rain. 
Venus'  Fly  Trap  closes  its  delicate  hand  upon  the  intruding  insect 
and  transfers  its  substance  through  the  digestive  organs  of  the 
plant  to  invigorate  its  system  for  new  growth  and  beauty.  The 
insect  suffers  vicariously,  and  the  plant  profits  unmistakably  by 
the  suffering. 

We  have  now  undoubtedly  crossed  the  line  between  what,  even 
to  our  consciousness,  are  the  sentient  and  non-sentient.  But  the 
suffering  is  still  involuntary,  though  in  obedience  to  an  inexorable 
law.  Since  this  law  expresses  the  persistent  order  of  nature  which 
is  continued  up  to  this  point,  it  furnishes  a  solid  basis  on  which 
conscious  action  can  build  its  own  system.  We  pass  from  the  plant 
to  the  animal  through  the  zoophyte,  a  mixed  name  to  denote  our 
ignorance,  or  lack  of  power  to  discern  the  dividing  line.  We  may 
even  grant  that  hitherto  the  suffering  of  the  creature  was  altogether 
unconscious,  but  it  was  none  the  less  vicarious  because  it  took  place 
according  to  a  fixed  ordinance  of  nature.  Nay,  rather,  nature  seems 
here  to  act  without  hindrance  in  obedience  to  her  own  determinate 
plan.  There  are  clearly  three  grades  of  suffering :  The  Unconscious, 
the  Involuntary  Conscious  and  the  Voluntary  Conscious.  But  each 
of  these  is  vicarious  because  it  is  the  suffering  of  one  thing  in  itself, 
or  in  its  effects  on  something  else  in  the  middle  passage  in  order  to 
become  another.  For  in  this  way  one  suffers  for  another  as  cer- 
tainly as  the  mother  in  the  crisis  of  parturition  endures  pain  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  life  of  the  offspring.    As  the  process  advances 

*  Riickert:  Die  sterbende  Blume«  Hoffel  du  erlebst  es  noch. 
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through  higher  grades  of  nature  we  see  evidences  of  the  transition 
from  the  first  to  the  second  stage  and  again  from  the  second  to  the 
third.  But  they  are  only  different  gradations  of  one  and  the  same 
principle,  showing  that  an  identical  law  prevails  throughout  nature. 
In  the  progress  through  the  second  stage,  that  is,  of  animal  sen- 
tience, we  see  lively  illustrations.  Our  closer  acquaintance  with 
what  we  term  the  lower  animals  shows  not  merely  that  they  belong 
to  the  same  order  of  beings  with  ourselves,  but  that  their  feelings 
and  thoughts,  in  those  circumstances  where  we  are  capable  of  hold- 
ing intercourse  with  them,  are  very  closely  akin  to  ours,  differing 
not  so  much  in  kind  as  degree.  And  here  again  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween human  and  brute  intelligence,  is  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to 
discern. 

But  do  they  consciously  suffer  one  for  another?  Do  they  furnish 
any  evidence  of  purposive  altruism?  That  they  perform  acts  which 
exhibit  this  spirit  in  their  sacrifices  for  their  young  is  unquestioned. 
Nearly  every  species  of  higher  organized  life  shows  a  willingness  to 
suffer  even  unto  death  that  their  cradles  may  escape  the  ravages  of 
the  depredator,  whether  man  or  beast.  The  hen,  while  she  adventures 
her  own  life  in  gathering  her  brood  under  her  wings  before  the  swoop 
of  the  hawk,  is  by  the  Saviour  of  the  world  made  the  type  of  the 
Divine  Mission.*  No  more  sublime  examples  of  bravery  and  self- 
sacrifice  can  be  foimd  among  the  human  species  than  are  displayed 
by  many  of  those  creatures  which  we  wantonly  despoil  and  slaugh- 
ter. Rational  as  man  claims  to  be,  he  is  late  in  learning  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  humanity  where  his  sway  over  inferiors  is  un- 
checked by  any  restraint  save  his  own  mercy.  And  this  is  mar- 
velous when  he  sees  that  his  favorite  dog  or  horse  is  willing  to 
labor  uncomplainingly  while  strength  lasts;  will  jeopardize  life 
for  his  protection;  and  shows  evidences  of  shame  at  failure  to 
retrieve  the  bird  or  start  the  load.  Our  means  of  communication 
with  the  lower  animals  being  so  imperfect,  and  so  little  attention 
having  up  to  this  time  been  given  to  Comparative  Psychology,  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  say  how  far  there  is  a  determinate  vicarious 
suffering  among  them.  But  we  are  justified  in  the  assertion  that 
the  third  stage,  or  altruism,  is  undoubtedly  reached  much  below  the 
human  species,  though  our  ignorance  in  this  sphere  might  ren- 
der the  ground  uncertain  as  a  basis  for  argument.  Our  special 
contention  as  regards  these  so-called  lower  animals  is  that  they 
actually  suffer  vicariously.  Whether  this  be  by  necessity  or  volun- 
tarily is  not  now  the  question;  for  either  case  shows  equally  the 
trend  of  nature. 

*  Luke  xiii.  34. 
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The  effect  of  man's  cruelty  on  the  creatures  which  are  subjected 
to  his  sway  is  far  greater  than  on  his  own  species.  We  are  prone 
to  forget  the  miseries  entailed  on  the  lower  animals  by  war,  because 
we  are  so  much  occupied  with  those  we  personally  endure. 

We  read  of  the  carnage  of  battle,  of  the  gruesome  wounds  and 
miserable  deaths  from  these  and  from  sickness  as  the  results  of 
actions,  sieges  and  marches.  But  the  animals  employed  suffer 
still  more.  Not  merely  those  which  are  injured  in  battle  and  are 
permitted  to  perish  for  want  of  attention  to  their  wounds,  or  for 
lack  of  food  and  drink  after  being  disabled;  but  the  dreadful  hard- 
ships of  forced  marches,  abuse  from  brutal  drivers,  and  destitution 
of  provender.  Every  war  that  occurs  is  felt  primarily  and  most  dis- 
astrously by  the  brute  creatures  which  are  drafted  into  man's  service 
to  prepare  for  and  fight  his  battles.  The  conquest  of  a  territory, 
epsecially  when  the  object  is  to  weaken  the  resources  of  the  enemy, 
leads  to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  all  domestic  animals,  either 
by  needless  slaughter  or  by  starvation  because  the  fodder  is  all 
destroyed. 

Then  all  animals  whose  flesh  is  used  for  food  are  slaughtered 
before  they  have  arrived  even  at  the  meridian  of  their  existence, 
and  none  are  allowed  to  outlive  their  usefulness.  From  these 
causes  combined  we  see  that  countless  myriads  of  domestic  animals 
are  destroyed  for  what  may  be  termed  necessary  uses.  To  these 
may  be  added  as  many  more  wild  which  are  killed  for  sport,  in 
wanton  cruelty,  and  for  the  exercise  of  tyrannical  power  which 
seems  to  be  innate  in  human  nature.  In  some  cases  the  destruc- 
tion of  savage  animals,  as  that  of  noxious  plants,  may  be  necessary. 
They  would  overrun  the  earth.  The  history  of  the  race  is  a  struggle 
against  the  formidable  array  of  forces  which  appear  to  be  marshaled 
against  man,  so  that  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  he  shall  be  compelled 
to  eat  his  bread.  The  earth  is  productive  of  thorns  and  thistles, 
which  grow  up  in  rank  luxuriance  and  choke  the  feeble  com  which 
is  necessary  for  his  support.  The  weeds  which  grow  apace  must 
be  exterminated,  else  the  grain  will  have  no  room.  There  is  not 
"  the  survival  of  the  fittest,''  which  science  claims  as  the  profound 
discovery  of  genius.  For  the  "fittest''  does  not  grow  of  itself. 
The  noisome,  the  luxuriant,  overwhelm  that  which  is  really  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  him  who  controls  the  world's  forces;  and 
there  is  a  perpetual  struggle  in  order  to  live  in  the  presence  of  so 
many  persistent  enemies.  That  which  is  good  and  useful  must 
be  drawn  from  the  earth  by  labor  and  care.  Constant  vigilance 
and  toil  are  necessary  in  cultivating  the  field  and  garden  to  procure 
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bread.  And  when  the  first  requirements  of  man's  nature  are  sup- 
plied, and  he  would  fain  have  things  beautiful  and  superior  in  qual- 
ity, he  must  transplant  the  wild  apple  and  peach,  the  rose  and  the 
lily,  and  by  his  constant  nurture  and  watchfulness  elaborate 
the  exquisite  fruits  of  the  orchard  and  flowers  of  the  conservatory. 
There  is  no  "survival  of  the  fittest''  in  any  domain  of  nature  ex- 
cept by  the  thoughtful  and  intelligent  supervision  of  superior  in- 
tellect. And  in  order  to  effect  this  there  must  be  widespread  de- 
struction. Forests  must  be  felled;  weeds  and  noxious  insects  ex- 
terminated or  subdued.  And  it  is  worth  noting  here  that  this 
battle  seems  unending.  For  while  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  which  man  must  wage  with  his  surroundings  he  has  to  fell  the 
giant  trees  and  encounter  furious  beasts,  when  his  fields  are  cleared 
and  the  depredations  of  the  animals  from  the  mountain  and  the 
jimgle  have  ceased,  there  arise  other  foes  more  insidious,  more 
numerous  and  more  persistent.  New  species  of  weeds  appear  and 
strange  insects  swarm  in  the  wake  of  man's  triumphal  progress  in 
subduing  the  earth.  As  he  increases  the  earth's  productiveness 
these  seem  to  arise  like  the  armed  warriors  of  Jason,  which  must 
be  met  and  vanquished  before  the  golden  fleece  of  the  harvest  can 
be  shorn  from  the  field.  Indeed,  the  multiplication  of  destructive 
plant  and  insect  life  appears  to  advance  'pari  passu  with  the  growth 
in  scientific  culture,  as  if  to  prove  that  vicarious  suffermg  shall 
continue  to  be  the  order  of  nature  in  man's  development.  And, 
as  he  improves  his  condition  by  subduing  one  sort  of  life  which  must 
suffer  in  order  for  him  to  increase  in  power  over  the  earth  and  enjoy 
his  conquests,  other  enemies  confront  him;  so  that  the  struggle  is 
perpetual  and  the  contest  remains  a  drawn  battle  from  age  to  age. 
For  as  his  powers  over  nature  seem  to  increase,  the  forces  inimical 
to  his  progress  increase  in  subtlety  and  number,  so  that  his  advance- 
ment is  a  constant  illustration  of  the  principle,  ::6X£fio<;  Tzazr^p 
ndvTiov,  and  vicarious  suffering  continues  to  be  the  perpetual  order. 
For  the  trees  of  the  primeval  forest,  along  with  the  wolf  or  tiger 
which  lurked  therein,  must  be  destroyed  before  man's  habitation 
can  be  built  and  the  products  of  his  toil,  or  even  his  own  person,  bo 
secure.  So  the  contest  continues,  as  we  have  seen,  with  seemingly 
increasing  fierceness.  And  it  is  all  the  time  by  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  the  prior  occupants,  the  lords  of  the  soil,  so  to  speak,  that 
the  real  nionarcli  r)f  the  world  can  establish  his  sovereignty  and 
make  its  tenure  r^ecure.  It  is  evermore  the  suffering  and  death  of 
the  many  that  the  few  may  live.  For  not  only  the  original  trees 
and  animals,  but  the  newly  appearing  weeds  and  insects  must  be 
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slain  in  order  that  the  condition  of  the  conqueror  may  first  be  toler- 
able, then  comfortable,  and  finally  luxxu'ious.    To  effect  each  suc- 
ceeding stage  of  progress  there  must  be  an  increasing  amount  of 
suffering  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds.    By  h  ^priori  reason- 
ing we  might  naturally  expect  that  when  the  earth  had  been  once 
subdued  it  would   remain  a  conquered  dependency.    When  the 
trees  had  been  felled  and  the  swamps  drained,  why  should  the 
ground  not  remain  clear  of  noxious  weeds?  and  why  should  the 
Colorado  beetle  and  the  San  Jos6  scale  take  the  place  of  the  grass- 
hopper and  the  locust?    If  there  were  no  new  enemies,  the  old 
having  been  exterminated,  the  increase  of  productiveness  under 
the  wise  direction  of  science  would  double  and  quadruple  the  food 
product  of  the  world  for  the  same  amount  of  hand  labor.    And 
the  application  of  mechanical  skill  would  add  still  more  to  the  sus- 
taining power  of  the  soil  and  diminish  the  toil  of  the  cultivator. 
But  such  is  not  the  order  of  Nature.    It  is  rather  that  every  suc- 
ceeding step  of  progress  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  like  increase  in 
the  suffering  which  is  the  requisite  for  the  discipline  of  life  imder 
all  conditions.    There  can  be  no  increase  in  the  comfort  of  him  who 
dominates  the  earth  without  a  corresponding,  or  even  greater, 
increase  in  the  suffering  experienced  by  those  who  must  be  destroyed 
in  order  to  give  room  for  the  expansion  of  man's  sway  over  Nature. 
Suffering  on  the  part  of  the  mother  who  gives  birth  to  the  child 
is  the  inevitable  condition  of  human  life.    Under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  the  pains  of  parturition  are  the  most  acute  which  the 
human  frame  can  endure.    It  frequently  occurs  that  the  mother  or 
the  child,  sometimes  both,  die  in  the  process  of  birth.    And  after 
the  child  is  ushered  into  open  life  it  is  helpless  to  the  last  degree; 
and  the  mother,  reduced  by  her  gestation  and  exhaustive  labor  of 
childbirth,  requires  special  care.    The  vigilance  which  is  necessary 
to  rear  the  helpless  creature  must  be  constant  for  even  a  healthy 
infant.     For  one  that  is  feeble  this  is  increased  many  fold.    And 
no  discoveries  of  science  are  able  to  abridge,  much  less  dispense 
with,  this  labor  and  watchfulness.    Nay,  rather,  the  progress  of 
civilization  seems  to  increase  both  the  amoimt  of  suffering  on  the 
part  of  the  mother  and  the  ailments  which  beset  the  child  during 
its  infancy.    The  labors  of  parturition  become  more  dangerous  and 
acute  with  the  advance  of  luxury.     No  skill  can  obviate,  no  ten- 
derness of  nurture  ameliorate,  but  rather  tends  to  heighten  them. 
No  wealth  which  can  purchase  the  services  of  a  retinue  of  helpers 
can  secure  a  handmaiden  who  can  relieve  her  mistress  of  the  anguish 
of  parturition.    Even  if  the  maid  Bilhah  bear  on  Rachel's  knees,  the 
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off  spring  is  not  that  of  the  mistress.     For  it  is  a  fixed  ordinance  of 
nature  that  the  child  cannot  be  born  without  the  real  mother 
enduring  the  pains  of  parturition.     And  though  wealth  may  pro- 
cure nurseSj  wet  or  dry,  ad  libitum.^  yet  it  cannot  purchase  that 
loving  care  which  is  neeessary  to  the  proper  education  of  the  race, 
both  from  the  side  of  the  mother  and  the  child.     If  the  mother 
forsake  her  divinely  appointed  charge  because  it  gives  her  too 
much  care  and  pain  or  shuts  her  off  from  aniusementSj  the  offspring 
will  become  alienated  from  sueh  an  unnatural  parent;  and  she 
in  turn  will  have  few^  or  none  of  those  feelings  which  elevate  human- 
ity and  make  motherhood  the  grandest  product  of  this  world. 
And  i(  tn  avoid  the  pain  of  child-bearing  the  lawful  mie  becomes 
in  reality  no  better — rather  w^orse — than  the  painted  courtesan, 
concealing  the  gratification  of  the  same  kind  of  lust  which  domi- 
nates her  fallen  sister  while  escaping  the  di^race  of  open  shame,  yet 
she  will  carry  in  her  bones  the  effect  of  her  scandalous  crimes.    For 
new  diseases,  or  the  aggravation  of  old  ones,  arise  when  unkw^ful 
means  are  resorted  to  for  abridging  the  number  of  offspring  or 
escaping  the  care  of  those  allow^ed  to  be  bom.    Moreover^  in  the 
deterioration  of  the  race  through  the  multiplication  of  inferior 
strains  of  blood  we  find  that  nature  takes  full  vengeance  for  the 
infraction  of  her  sacred  and  far-reaching  laws.    Hence,  as  no  dis- 
coveries of  science  or  emollients  of  luxury  can  dispense  with  the 
pains  of  child-bearing  and  the  care  attendant  on  the  rearing  of 
offspring,  any  attempt  to  escape  these  burdens  of  hiunanity  will 
only  add  to  their  weight,  and  lead  to  the  ruin  of  those  who  refuse 
to  sustain  their  share  of  divinely  appointed  suffering. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  one  person  must  suffer  for  another. 
Man  is  intended  for  society,  for  a  community  of  labor,  interests  and 
happiness.  No  man  lives  exclusively  to  himself,  or  can  die  without 
having  some  effect  on  his  surroundings.  The  ordinances  of  nature 
set  the  solitaiy^  in  families,  and  these  should  cooperate  both  in  the 
household  and  the  community  for  mutual  help.  If  each  did  his 
part  the  labor  of  all  would  be  light*  But  thus,  unfortunately,  is  not 
the  case.  Only  a  few  persons  in  any  community  do  their  share  of 
the  work  ;  and  these  few  do  far  more  than  their  share.  This 
may  be  seen  in  many  households  where  the  parents  make  slaves  of 
themselves  for  their  children,  or  where  one  or  more  of  the  children 
do  all  of  the  work  and  the  others  reap  the  benefits.  But  this  be- 
comes still  more  conspicuous  in  society.  Here  the  working  bees 
are  few,  the  drones  many.  It  is  astonishing,  to  those  who  have  care- 
fully examined  the  subject,  hoiv  many  idlers  and  such  as  live  by 
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crooked  ways  there  are  in  the  best-regulated  communities  and 
states — professional  beggars  of  every  grade,  from  the  dirty  tramp, 
the  laujer,  up  to  the  accomplished  swindler  who  does  you  the  favor 
of  relie\ing  you  of  your  hard-earned  dollars  by  a  shrewdly  concocted 
story.  We  have  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  the  victim  of  a  great  fire 
— the  pleas  are  myriad — ^who  all  live  from  the  sweat  of  another 
man's  brow.  These  constitute  a  burden,  an  excrescence  on  the 
body  politic  which  the  most  skillful  legislator  cannot  eradicate  or 
even  relieve.  For  Pauperism  outruns  the  progress  of  Poor  Laws. 
Nay,  the  relief  seems  rather  to  exascerbate  than  cure  the  disease. 
There  is  a  double  suffering  here.  The  hard-working  and  the  thrifty 
are  burdened  for  the  support  of  the  idle  and  improvident;  while 
these  are  degraded  by  depending  on  the  relief  which  is  doled  out 
to  them.  The  one  grows  weary  under  the  weight  of  enforced 
charity,  and  the  other  discontented  and  imperious  as  he  tries  to 
collect  the  debt  for  a  living  which  he  charges  against  the  world. 
The  increase  of  this  pauperism  and  the  reckless  spirit  of  anarchy 
grow  as  the  disproportion  between  the  rich  and  poor  becomes  more 
conspicuous  in  old  communities.  The  most  skillful  in  statecraft 
and  social  science  touching  the  requirements  of  progressive  civilizar- 
tion  not  only  fail  to  meet  the  old  conditions  growing  out  of  idleness 
and  vice,  but  their  very  efforts  at  relief  seem  to  superinduce  new 
elements  still  more  dangerous  and  pervading.  So  the  truth  be- 
comes clearer  to  the  careful  student  of  society  that  no  legislation 
or  purely  humanitarian  schemes  can  cope,  or  even  keep  pace,  with 
the  evils  which  become  inveterate,  and  are  constantly  reinforced  by 
new  elements  as  commimities  grow  opulent.  The  philanthropic 
legislator  corroborates  from  his  view  the  declaration  of  Revelation, 
that  "  the  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,''  and  therefore  the  indus- 
trious and  thrifty  must  continue  to  suffer  vicariously  for  the  idle 
and  worthless.  But  where  the  latter  are  reclaimed  and  the  former 
disciplined  by  the  exercise  of  charity,  the  law  of  vicarious  suffering 
bears  its  proper  fruit. 

There  is  a  still  more  grievous  suffering  which  must  be  endured 
by  all  well-organized  communities.  These  must  be  taxed  in  order 
to  care  for  the  criminal  classes.  For  it  will  not  do  to  allow  trans- 
gressors to  run  at  large.  They  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  thwarted 
in  their  work,  and  where  they  have  done  violence  to  society  they 
must  be  arrested  and  punished.  This  can  be  effected  only  at  great 
cost  in  penal  establishments,  which  are  in  response  to  a  call  for 
protection  made  by  those  who  lead  upright  lives.  A  very  large  part 
of  each  community,  especially  in  cities,  must  be  taken  for  guardians 
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of  the  peace.    To  these  must  be  added  the  costly  apparatus  of 
courts — judges,  jurors  and  lawyers — all  rendered  necessary  because 
so  many  people  are  determined  to  escape  their  share  of  duty,  and 
thus  in  one  way  or  another  compel  the  industrious  and  virtuous  to 
expend  their  earnings  for  care  and  maintenance,  the  punishment  and 
reformation  of  the  criminal  classes.    There  is  also  the  further  ele- 
ment of  suffering  forced  upon  the  better  portion  of  society  in  taking 
care  of  those  waifs  who  are  cast  upon  public  charity  because  the 
pimifihment  or  vicious  life  of  the  parent  leaves  no  natural  protector. 
Rousseau  and  his  equally  beastly  wife  multiplied  their  image  a 
dozen  times,  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  bom  to  the  foimdling  hos- 
pital.   This  is  a  type  of  a  countless  host  of  vermin  on  the  body 
politic.    Societies  for  the  care  and  support  of  orphan  children,  and 
such  as  are  doubly  bereft  by  having  worthless  parents  still  alive; 
retreats  for  the  feeble-minded,  which  to  a  large  extent  come  from 
vicious  classes,  and  all  humanitarian  institutions,  are  proofs  that 
vicarious  suffering  obtains  in  well-organized  society.    Nay,  the 
better  organized  society  may  be,  the  larger  is  the  expenditure  of  the 
earnings  of  those  who  walk  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  industry. 
The  vicious  and  thriftless  propagate  themselves  with  marvelous 
fecundity;  and  though  sin  causes  each  mdividual  to  ruin  himself 
before  he  has  reached  half  his  days,  yet  the  class  seems  to  have  an 
endless  life.    It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  was  one  vicious 
woman  in  our  country,  the  mother  of  a  family,  who  all,  like  herself, 
became  criminals,  multiplied  their  descendants  into  thousands, 
and  have  cost  our  country  many  millions  of  dollars  in  watching, 
trying  and  punishing,  with  no  prospect  of  the  process  ever  ending. 
This  is  an  enforced  suffering  to  which  the  individual  and  society 
are  compelled  to  submit.     It  may  pass  gradually  over  into  active 
benevolence,  and  so,  by  becoming  volimtary,  get  to  be  a  discipline 
for  the  higher  virtues.     No  doubt  a  duty  when  performed  with 
reflection  may  eventually  become  a  means  of  culture,  however 
irksome  at  the  first.    Nevertheless,  the  laws  relating  to  pubHc 
morality  and  systematic  relief  or  charity,  in  whatever  way  it  may 
be  given,  belong  rather  to  the  ordinances  of  nature.    And  as  such 
they  are  a  proof  that  the  government  of  the  world  is  constituted  on 
this  principle,  even  where  the  subjects  of  it,  while  sentient  moral 
beings,  are  from  their  side  actuated  chiefly  by  a  sense  of  self-preser- 
vation. 

We  have  seen  how  the  mother  suffers  physically  in  the  birth  of 
the  child,  and  the  parents  and  friends  in  the  nurture  and  discipline 
of  the  youth  in  successive  stages  of  his  growth.    But  there  is  a 
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vicarious  suffering  of  a  higher  grade  than  this.  It  consists  in  sym- 
pathy for  the  pain  of  the  child  when  diseased,  and  especially  when 
neither  love  nor  skill  can  devise  a  healing  remedy.  This  same 
feeling  is  exercised,  though  in  a  less  degree,  toward  sufferers,  no 
matter  what  remove  they  may  be  from  him  who  counts  all  the 
world  his  neighbor.*  It  has  been  said  by  Hobbes  (who  is  so  tren- 
chantly refuted  by  Bishop  Butler  in  his  sermons)  that  Pity  or  Com- 
passion arises  simply  from  selfishness,  or  a  fear  that  we  will  be  in 
the  same  condition.  This  is  proved  to  be  false,  and  absurdly 
so,  by  all  such  instances  as  when  persons  go  out  of  their  way  to 
find  cases  of  suffering  that  they  may  relieve  it.  When  Elizabeth 
Fry  went  to  Newgate  to  better  the  condition  of  the  filthy  prisoners, 
and  after  she  had  cleansed  that  noisome  place,  extended  her  efforts 
to  the  prisons  of  Russia,  she  had  no  fear  that  either  she  or  any  of 
her  family  would  be  crowded  into  those  Black  Holes.  When 
Florence  Nightingale  went  to  the  Crimea  to  purify  the  disease- 
breeding  camps,  she  did  not  fear  that  she  would  become  a  sick 
soldier  and  be  sent  to  one  of  Raglan's  wretched  hospitals.  And 
when  Helen  Gould  leaves  her  palatial  residence  at  Tarrytown  or 
Fifth  avenue  and  goes  to  a  despised  institution  for  a  down-trodden 
race  in  a  distant  State,  she  never  expected  to  change  her  complexion 
and  become  a  student  at  Berea  College.  Hobbes  never  appeared  in 
a  more  absurd  light  than  when  he  tried  to  make  the  facts  of  hiunan 
nature  bend  to  his  selfish  theory  of  compassion.  There  is  an  unsel- 
fish spontaneous  compassion,  which  seeks  to  express  itself  through 
exertions  for  relieving  those  who  are  degraded  and  therefore  need 
elevation,  or  who  are  suffering  from  any  cause  material  or  spiritual 
and  need  relief.  The  missionary  leaves  home,  friends  and  the  con- 
veniences of  civilized  life.  Livingston  wore  out  his  body  in  toils, 
watchings  and  privations  to  open  up  the  Dark  Continent  to  civili- 
zation and  destroy  the  Slave  Trade.  Those  who  offer  up  their  lives 
in  the  cause  of  patriotism  suffer  vicariously.  Nothing  of  this  world's 
goods  can  compensate  the  private  soldier,  who  from  a  sweet  and 
cultured  home,  from  kindred  which  love  him,  departs  to  see  them 
no  more.  Our  country  atoned  vicariously  in  one  generation,  pour- 
ing out  a  treasure  equal  to  that  which  had  been  extorted  from  the 
sweat  and  blood  of  the  bond-servant  during  centuries  o£  oppression. 
And  that  great  mian,  the  grandest  production  of  this  coimtry  or 
of  the  world  in  his  age,  rendered  up  the  last  sacrifice  that  wicked- 
ness could  wrest  from  him  at  the  moment  of  merciful  victory. 
There  is  no  question  in  such  cases  that  the  suffering  is  unselfish  and 

♦  Luke  X.  29-37. 
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genuine.  It  has  passed  far  beyond  the  stage  of  necessary  and 
mechanical;  is  endured  consciously;  and  is  no  longer  a  mere  bodily 
feeling.  All  the  higher  species  of  suffering  are  mental,  and  there- 
fore supreme  both  in  kind  and  degree.  That  they  are  supreme  in 
kind  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  they  can  conquer  all  bodily  sensations 
and  make  them  subservient  to  their  own  purposes.  They  can 
subsidize  every  energy  of  body  and  soul  and  show  an  entire  for- 
getfuhiess  of  self.  The  mother  can  watch  by  the  suffering  child 
for  forty  days  and  nights,  eating  well-nigh  nothing,  and  sleeping  less 
than  two  hours  out  of  twenty-four,  sustained  by  the  tremendous 
energy  of  compassion  for  her  stricken  boy.  Doubtless  in  such 
cases  the  watcher  endures  as  much  pain  as  the  prostrate  sufferer, 
because  the  distress  felt  is  largely  of  the  spirit,  while  her  child  is 
racked  with  pain  only  in  the  diseased  body.  This  ability  to  feel  for 
another,  of  taking  his  place  in  all  the  exigencies  of  life,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  man's  control  over  his  fellow.  He  can  show  this  sympathy 
possibly  by  successful  acting,  but  however  shown,  whether  by  the 
genuine  simplicity  of  natiu-e  or  the  highest  reach  of  the  histrionic  art, 
has  the  secret  of  control.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  that  as  soon  as 
we  come  into  harmonious  action  with  "  the  deep  pulsations  of  the 
world''  we  can  move  that  world;  even  as  we  can  make  the  firmest 
objects  on  the  face  of  the  earth  vibrate  when  our  weak  force  is 
brought  in  unison  with  their  hidden  vibratory  movement.  And 
therefore  man  shows  the  hidings  of  the  Divine  power  when  he  can 
regulate  his  own  heart  beating  by  those  of  his  fellow-men  so 
accurately  that  they  have  become  one  because  they  keep  the  same 
time.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  highest  form  of  earthly  sympathy 
and  suffering,  but  it  comes  short  of  that  which  imites  man  directly 
with  the  spirit  of  his  Creator.  The  suffering  which  comes  from  bodily 
pain  merely,  when  there  is  no  ingredient  of  wrongdoing  in  causing  it, 
may  be  severe.  It  may  wear  out  the  body,  either  of  him  who  is  the 
subject  or  of  him  that  tries  to  relieve  it.  Yet  this,  while  it  breaks 
down  and  wastes  away  the  body,  leaves  the  spirit  whole.  Such 
suffering  has  not  done  its  utmost;  it  has  not  entered  into  the 
deepest  springs  of  the  soul;  it  may  have  wrung  tears  from  the  eyes, 
but  not  from  the  heart. 

But  there  comes  the  union  of  the  human  with  the  Divine  and 
causes  a  suffering  which,  while  the  culmination  of  all  others,  or 
rather  above  them  all  combined,  is  derived  from  a  sense  of  the 
enormity  of  sin  as  the  rebellion  against  a  holy  and  merciful  God. 
The  mother  experiences  throes  that  may  take  her  life,  yet  in  the 
anguish  of  death  may  look  joyfully  on  the  fruit  of  her  passion  and 
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say:  "Thou  art  the  son  of  my  Right  Hand/'  She  can  die  cahnly 
saying:  "I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord.''  But  the  depths 
of  her  capacity  for  suffering  have  not  yet  been  sounded.  She  can 
die  calmly  in  giving  birth  to  her  child,  or  she  can  live  in  sleepless 
vigilance  in  watching  over  its  cradle.  But  when  her  boy  goes 
forth  and  commits  wrong,  when  his  soul,  that  came  clean  from  the 
Maker's  breath  to  animate  the  body  which  her  maternal  pains 
furnished  for  its  habitation,  is  contaminated  by  sin,  she  feels  a  new 
pang.  We  watch  with  Rizpah  from  the  beginning  of  harvest  until 
waters  drop  upon  the  bodies  of  her  sons  as  they  himg  on  the  gib- 
bet, and  the  world  will  weep  with  her  till  Grod  shall  wipe  all  tears 
from  all  faces.  Yet  there  was  no  sin  conmiitted  save  in  the  cruelty 
of  the  political  reasons  which  called  for  the  innocent  lives  of  the 
sons  of  Saul. 

But  when  the  parent  sees  that  child  upon  whom  so  much  love  has 
been  lavished,  in  whom  so  many  hopes  are  centred,  by  whose  powers 
the  world,  which  is  constantly  calling  so  loudly  for  help,  could  be 
aided,  going  recklessly  astray,  and  by  crimes  bringing  disgrace  and 
ruin  upon  himself,  then  it  is  that  the  foimtains  of  the  heart's  great- 
est depths  are  broken  up.  Then  it  is  that  we  hear,  as  never  before, 
the  wail  of  anguish.  When  David  cries  out  in  agony  of  spirit: 
"  Oh,  Absalom!  my  son,  my  son,  would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  my 
son,  my  son!"  we  forget  his  needless  cruelty  to  Rizpah  as  we  wit- 
ness his  infinitely  greater  agony  over  the  wayward  son  who  would 
gladly  have  imbued  his  hands  in  his  father's  blood.  Yet  after 
every  species  of  kindness  had  been  despised,  when  pardon  for  every 
sort  and  degree  of  offense  in  conspiring  against  the  throne  had  been 
spurned,  the  ingrate  is  still  forgiven!  We  imderstand  David's 
feeling  completely,  for  we  know  that  a  parent  would  not  only  endure 
every  pang  of  bodily  suffering,  every  species  of  disgrace  in  this  life, 
to  spare  his  child;  but  if  the  alternative  were  allowed,  would  con- 
sent to  be  driven  from  the  presence  of  God  forever  that  his  offspring 
might  be  gathered  with  the  blessed.  There  is  the  cuhnination  of  all 
sacrifice  among  men,  and  it  is  the  type  of  the  Divine,  for  Christ 
descended  into  hell  that  He  might  raise  us  to  Heaven. 

Thus  voluntary  suffering  of  one  person  for  another,  mstead  of 
being  unnatural,  has  been  shown  to  be  the  very  order  of  nature  in 
its  profoundest  conception  and  clearest  enimciation.  Hence  the 
cross  of  Christ,  which  is  the  complete  realization  of  Vicarious  Suffer- 
ing, is  also  the  light  which  illuminates  the  moral  government  of  the 
world.  But  it  is  here  that  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  opposition 
of  human  reason  and  incur  the  bitterest  hostility  of  the  heart. 
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Tfj^  <!:a/»ii!^  'A  tfaifc  \yt  WA  far  v^  ^^ifrk,  for  ai'Urr  the  w«id  ha^  b?r=:4iZfe- 
p^m-fTV?'!  ^*^1  at  'rTiWihy  btLHui^^  ^>>1^  selfisLiiesfe  is  the  ccfciroliii^g 
pniMjAf:  m  al]  j^rjti^nt  liiitiire.  Tids  fwrt  is  set  fonh  wi:h  Ti>e 
uli/A'At  'rUrfUTAi***  a///l  with  *injtiift  HtifiT%y  by  Scho^^iiha^jcrr.  In  his 
l/Ui  Wdl  fi>,  WulU  ufid  Vf/n^uMuTt/j  we  have  the  embrxiiment  of  the 
hi$^mX  wii^lorn  tFiat  riiXin  h^  reach^i  froiu  a  purely  sc4fi&h  view 
of  tFie  world.  But  we  can  at  onee  i^f^  that  thi^  pride  (rf  human 
rM!sw»rifj  reverwrff  the  onier  <^if  nature.  It  divorces  what  God  has 
ynsitA  t/>gether.  It  individualizeK  eaeh  element  and  represents  it 
an  ai^ting  only  for  itis^rlf.  Hut  on  thi/s  theor>'  we  would  have  the 
Irjfpeal  at>Kurdity  ^if  eaeh  individual  thing  Jseparaiing  itself  from 
«very  otlier,  m  fur  m  itM  own  action  Ls  concerned,  and  uniting  il^j 
to  ail  others,  m  far,  and  thun  far  only,  hr  to  make  them  tributary- 
Uf  \\M  will.  Not  only  Ls  the  Kjgical  abfmrdity  of  this  theory  striking, 
but  it  w  irH\MtitiSilly  nottf5Worthy  that  its  advocates  are  so  blinded 
that  tlu?y  cannot  H'M  it.  In  t[ie  case  of  a  watch,  if  the  middle  cog 
nhould  claim  the  rigtit  to  make  all  the  system  from  the  spring  for- 
waril  t/>  itH^flf  work  for  it,  and  all  the  remaining  machinery  out  to 
the  Mifcond  hand  work  without  its  help,  and  yet  by  reverse  action 
coiifxjraU;  with  that  which  hitherto  worked  exclusively  for  only  the 
o\u%  we  would  have  a  real  and  not  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the 
Wflfish  KysUfin  of  Iloblx^s.  As  he  is  a  materialist  no  objection 
should  U;  rrio^ie  to  an  illustration  taken  from  the  only  sphere  he 
recognizes.  The  realization  of  the  individual  will  is  a  mon- 
strosity in  itself,  and  |K*ssirnistic  in  its  eflfects.  This,  however, 
is  to  Im»  (jx|M*cUfd  whr»n  the  man  thinks  himself  able  to  reverse 
\\w.  or(linjUK!<»H  of  nature.  It  shows  a  [x»rverted  intellect,  and 
is  an  evi(lc;ne(j  of  insanity.  Yet  it  may  be  said  that  many  of 
W\im\  who  havr*  iulvocaUid  tlui  selfish  sy«tc»ni  have  been  men  of 
broml  inl.ell(*ets  and  great  sagacity.  ThLs  is  true  yet  perfectly 
consislc^nt  with  the*  fact  that  tlu^y  w(?re  insane  on  the  matter  in 
<|uestion.  Such  i.s  a  eoninion  oxpcTience  with  the  insane.  Few 
an*  \\\\\k\  (in  rvcry  topic  of  thought;  and  like  those  who  have  lost 
one  of  their  bodily  senses,  they  become  preU^rnaturally  acute  in 
what  renininH.  It  is  not,  howev(»r,  our  pur[)ose  to  account  for  the 
insanity  of  those  who  ndvocaU;  tin?  scOfish  system,  but  to  dem6n- 
stnite  its  falsity. 

There  can  he  no  such  instanec?  as  an  individual  person  or  thing 
(^\isti^g  or  acting  (\\rlusively  for  its(»lf.  This  becomes  more  con- 
spicuous as  \v(»  ris(»  in  th(»  scale*  of  b(»ings,  and  most  of  all  when  we 
arrive  at  the  human  rac(».  Kor  sun^ly  the  individual  could  not  exist 
wen?  tluM'e  not  u  mother  to  bear  and  nurture  him;  and  he  in  turn 
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must  perform  his  function  as  a  father  to  beget  a  successor.  And 
yet  when  we  consider  the  selfish  system  of  Lucretius  or  Hobbes  we 
are  forced  to  imagine,  as  a  necessary  condition  for  it,  that  a  man 
should  beget  himself  without  any  mother,  even  without  any  pre- 
existent  material,  whether  egg  or  matrix,  sperm  or  protoplasm; 
that  he  should  pass  through  the  world  independent  of  everything, 
so  far  as  contributing  any  of  his  own  energy  to  the  welfare  of  the 
other  members  of  his  order;  while  they  should  be  literally  falling 
over  each  other  to  serve  hun!  Of  course  this  is  impossible,  so  far 
as  he  is  a  recipient.  For  he  is  dependent  upon  others  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  existence  on  earth.  He  is  utterly  help- 
less when  ushered  into  the  world,  and  must  remain  so  for  a  long 
period.  And  when  in  the  fullness  of  his  strength,  though  he  may 
feel  that  he  is  self-sufficient,  yet  he  could  scarcely  live  a  day  without 
the  aid,  direct  or  indirect,  derived  from  others.  Even  Selkirk  on 
his  island  or  the  eremite  in  his  mountain  cave  must  depend  on  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  for  his  sustenance,  and  the  skill  he  has  acquired 
from  others  in  adapting  what  surrounds  him  to  his  uses.  And 
though  he  should  die  alone,  with  no  loving  hand  to  close  his  eyes, 
yet  the  forces  of  nature,  which  cause  the  system  to  collapse  as  a 
precursor  to  its  dissolution,  would  perform  this  office  for  him,  even 
as  the  weariness  of  the  day  causes  the  lids  to  close  for  the  repose  of 
the  night.  Hence  in  the  antecedent  preparation  for  the  birth  of 
each  individual,  in  his  necessary  dependence  on  other  persons  or 
things  so  long  as  he  has  a  personality  to  be  sustained,  we  see  the 
truth  illustrated  that  no  man  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth 
to  himself. 

But  the  perversion  of  man's  nature  leads  him  to  desire  that  all 
things  be  subservient  to  his  welfare,  and  he  in  turn  do  as  little  as 
possible  for  the  good  of  others.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  truth; 
and  whether  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  a  lapsus  by  which 
all  nature  has  become  perverted,  or  this  occurred  with  man  alone, 
selfishness  has  undoubtedly  become  the  controlling  principle.  For 
each  person,  from  the  earliest  dawnings  of  bodily  or  mental  force, 
seems  intent  on  grasping  everything  for  himself.  There  may  be 
exceptions  to  this  sweeping  assertion,  but  these  exceptions  only 
prove  that  the  rule  is  practically  universal,  so  far  as  the  purpose 
of  the  individual  is  concerned.  Of  course  as  he  is  per  force  a  mem- 
ber of  a  system,  both  as  to  his  body  and  mind,  he  is  under  a  neces- 
sary constraint  to  minister  in  some  degree  to  the  advantages  of 
others.  But  his  chief  study  seems  to  be  to  do  as  little  as  possible 
for  any  one  else,  and  compel  all  others  to  furnish  as  much  as  can 
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be  wrested  from  them  for  his  behoof.  However,  he  soon  finds  that 
he  must  disguise  this  dii^position  as  much  as  possible.  For  he  needs 
the  eonstaDt  cooperation  of  all  about  him^  including  tliose  more 
remote  in  proportion  to  the  influence  he  wields*  But  if  he  pro- 
clainied  selfishness,  pure  and  unmixed,  as  his  rule  of  conduct,  he 
would  make  himself  such  a  repulsive  element  that  every  one  would 
flee  at  his  approach.  Hence  he  must  constantly  employ  fifiesse  to 
accomplish  his  purposes,  which  necessity  is  a  drastic  proof  that 
the  selfish  system  is  false.  He  must  profess  to  be  helpful  to  others 
in  order  to  receive  their  coveted  help,  for  why  should  they  give  of 
their  energies  to  one  who  has  nothing  to  contribute  in  turn,  either 
to  them  or  to  the  common  stock?  Hence  the  most  practiced  cheats 
and  impostors^  whose  purpose  is  pure  selfishness,  come  under  a 
plausible  exterior,  professing  entire  devotion  to  the  interests  of  those 
they  intend  to  despoil.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  hypocrisy  testi- 
fies to  the  truth  of  the  virtues  it  simulates;  and  the  most  selfish 
man  who  ever  rendered  the  world  tributary  to  his  interests,  was 
enabled  to  succeed  because  he  made  others  believe  that  he  was 
working  in  their  behalf.  Thus  he  is  compelled  to  accede  in  appear- 
ance to  the  principle  which  in  reality  controls,  but  which  he  is  insane 
enough  to  attempt  single-handed  to  reverse.  In  opposition  to  this 
madness  we  are  taught  that  the  order  of  nature  is  service  and 
sufl'ering  for  others,  and  when  this  destiny  is  accepted  and  made 
the  rule  of  life  man  is  brought  back  to  his  reason.  He  has  volun- 
tarily restoreil  himself  to  his  true  position  in  nature  by  obedience 
to  the  Divine  law.  The  task  of  life  which  requires  all  its  energies 
and  its  constant  watchfulnefts  to  achieve  is  the  discipline  of  self* 
denial.  This  begins  by  a  recognition  of  the  benefits  received,  which 
place  each  one  under  obligation  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  those  in 
touch  with  him.  Is  he  not  the  recipient  of  whatever  he  possesses? 
Has  he  not  received  an  existence  from  God  winch  gives  him  a  foot- 
hold in  the  world?  Is  he  not  dependent  on  the  pains  and  care  of 
those  who  bore  and  nurtured  him?  Does  he  not  receive  the  con- 
stant benefactions  of  the  powders  of  nature  as  well  as  of  his  fellow- 
men? 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  he  finds  himself  in  a  world  where 
others  take  advantage  of  his  ignorance  and  abuse  his  confidence ; 
that  he  is  a  prey  to  the  sharper  and  the  victim  of  the  powerful. 
Grant  that  this  be  the  fact,  yet  how  do  we  account  for  this  state  of 
tilings?  Simply  because  the  world  around  him  is  perverted,  is 
attempting  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature,  and  each  man  lives 
exclusively  for  himself.     The  world  is  very  evil.*    The  amount  of 

*  St.  Bernard, 
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deception  is  deplorable.  Oppression  tracks  the  earth  with  the 
sweat  and  blood  of  the  laborer,  who  toils  without  reward  that  others 
may  eat  the  bread  of  idleness  and  corruption.  But  the  conditions 
under  which  the  oppressed  groan  are  a  proof  that  this  is  not  the 
purpose  of  a  loving  Father  who  cares  for  all  His  children  alike,  and 
whose  boimties  are  sufficient  to  fill  the  mouths  and  clothe  the  bodies 
of  all  that  live.  The  order  of  nature  enforces  suffering  as  the  pen- 
alty of  offended  law,  that  atonement  might  be  made  and  the  offense 
might  cease.  The  misery  of  each  one,  as  he  sees  the  source  of  his 
suffering,  should  turn  him  from  the  cause  of  the  disease  to  the  means 
for  its  remedy.  If  self-seeking,  if  the  objectification  of  the  individ- 
ual will,  and  the  attempt  to  appropriate  the  forces  of  nature  and  of 
his  fellow-men  to  his  exclusive  enjoyment,  are  the  principles  on 
which  the  Social  Contract  has  been  founded,  and  which  have  intro- 
duced this  state  of  things  under  which  man  groans,  then  the  reverse 
course  of  action  ought  to  produce  a  reversed  condition.  If  Schopen- 
hauer finds  that  pessimism  is  the  principle  obtaining  in  the  world, 
he  also  founds  his  philosophy  on  the  objectification  of  each  one's 
personality;  beginning  in  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life  and  cul- 
minating in  man.  But  if  the  one  set  of  causes  or  the  fimdamental 
principle  of  action  brings  about  this  deplorable  result,  then  the  for- 
mer is  responsible  for  the  latter.  Reverse  the  process  and  we  will 
have  an  opposite  result.  If  the  principle  of  the  world's  action  is  to 
make  all  suffer  for  us  by  becoming  subject  to  our  will,  and  the  result 
is  that  instead  of  effectmg  a  condition  of  happiness  it  has  produced 
a  world  so  bad  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon 
as  possible  by  suicide — if  the  physician  is  brave  enough  to  take  his 
own  remedy — if  such  be  the  legitimate  outcome  of  every  selfish 
philosophy,  and  we  see  it  exemplified  from  Lucretius  to  Baron 
DeHolbach,  it  is  time  to  reverse  the  process  in  toto  and  try  self- 
denial. 

This  principle  of  life  undoubtedly  causes  suffering  to  him  who 
adopts  it.  The  individual  Will  to  Live,  as  Schopenhauer  has  put 
this  theory  more  vigorously  than  any  other  writer,  is  the  leading 
factor  of  our  conduct  from  the  earliest  awakening  of  our  conscious- 
ness. It  is  the  principle  in  perpetual  operation  among  those  who 
complain  that  this  is  a  bad  world  and  getting  worse  all  the  time. 
Grant  that  this  is  so,  it  is  thus  because  of  the  imrestrained  preva- 
lence of  a  philosophy  whose  basis  is  pure  selfishness.  If  the  system 
is  true,  then  the  pessimistic  state,  which  its  devotees  find,  must  be 
the  outcome  of  the  theory  they  advocate.  There  is  a  necessary 
suffering,  as  we  have  seen,  to  each  individual  factor  in  the  move- 
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ment  of  the  world.    It  must  do  its  part.    It  must  labor  in  transmit- 
ting the  energy  it  has  received.    If  little,  then  its  work,  its  toil,  its 
suffering  may  be  but  small  relatively,  though  large  with  reference 
to  itself ;  for  the  small  organ  can  do  but  little  without  weariness,  as 
the  slender  wire  can  carry  only  a  small  charge  of  electricity  without 
being  consumed  by  the  transmission.     If  the  organ  does  its  work  by 
constraint,  the  labor  will  be  a  pain  and  the  duty  an  enforced 
misery.    This  is  manifestly  the  case  with  the  material  organ  which 
shows  its  suffering  by  wearing  out.     It  has  no  power  of  life  or 
volition  to  recuperate  its  own  waste  or  increase  by  discipline. 
There  we  see  an  enforced  suffering;  and  the  unwillingness  is  so 
great  that  it  cannot  endure  without  exhaustion.    The  sentient 
and  responsible  agent  does  not  increase  under  these  conditions, 
because  it  fights  against  duty,  and  thus  expends  its  force  in  a  hope- 
less contest.    For  whenever  anything  contends  with  the  Divine 
ordinances  it  works  its  own  destruction.    So  the  sentient  being 
when  it  consciously  strives  against  its  Maker  is  as  a  caged  animal, 
which  wastes  its  strength  in  beating  against  the  bars,  until  it  is 
worn  out  and  drops  dead  in  its  place.    Even  so  in  the  case  of  every 
man  who  quarrels  with  his  destiny.     He  may  be  a  sour  philosopher 
who  pines  away  with  envy  against  rivals  more  successful.    He  may 
be  surcharged  with  hatred  toward  his  fellow-men  because  they,  in 
obedience  to  the  principles  he  enunciates,  refuse  to  be  the  unpaid 
ministers  to  his  desires.    Or  he  may  be  the  crazy  anarchist  who 
chafes  against  the  laws  which,  to  such  as  render  obedience,  give 
prosperity  and  happiness;  but  to  himself,  who  refuses  to  bear  his 
part  in  the  struggle  of  life,  it  in  turn  refuses  its  blessings.    Thus 
every  instance  in  any  department  of  our  experience  gives  equally 
clear  testimony  against  the  madness  of  pure  selfishness.    This 
lesson  is  hard  to  learn,  but  in  the  application  proves  its  own  truth 
by  its  adaptation  to  our  nature.    This  is  an  d  jytiori  prmciple,  and  as 
clear  as  any  truth  of  pure  science.     Yet  but  few  who  have  ears  to 
hear  know  how  to  make  the  application  and  admit  the  necessity 
of  a  complete  change  in  the  way  we  view  our  destiny,  in  order 
to  discover  and  rightly  apply  the  truth.    The   Divine   account 
of    this    is  that   a  man  ''must    be   born  again   before   he    can 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.''     In  scientific  speech  the  same  truth 
would  be  expressed  by  saying  that  the  whole  temper  and  course 
of  action  nmst  be  changed  so  that  an  entirely  new  character  Ls 
formed.     The  reign  of  the  opposite  principle  of  selfishness  makes 
the  world,  which   in   its  constitution   is   adapted  for  happiness, 
to  be  the  abode  of  misery  and  under  the  sway  of  the  powers 
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of  evil.  This  "new  birth/'  the  reversal  of  "the  Will  to  Live/' 
brings  a  man  to  himself  again,  and  he  discovers  his  true  bearings 
in  the  voyage  of  life.  He  finds  that  self-aggrandizement  as  a  rule 
of  action  can  bring  no  happiness,  because  it  places  him  in  direct 
conflict  with  all  others  who  are  actuated  by  similar  motives.  But 
this  principle,  instead  of  bringing  men  together  for  united  action 
as  members  of  a  system,  which  is  imquestionably  the  order  of 
nature,  sets  every  man  against  his  fellow  in  unending  conflict. 
When  he  is  led  to  see  that  he  was  not  made  for  himself  alone,  for 
the  realization  of  the  unit  or  molecule,  but  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  by  sinking  his  own  personality,  he  then  becomes  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability  a  factor  for  the  achievement  of  the  destiny 
for  which  all  were  created.  When  he  loves  his  neighbor  as  himself 
he  is  oriented  in  his  true  position,  and  becomes  a  citizen  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  scheme  of  Vicarious  Suffering  is  evidently  proleptic  or  antici- 
patory.  It  has  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the  world  as  the 
abode  of  man,  and  the  condition  to  which  he  would  reduce  himself 
in  exerting  his  freedom  of  will  by  rebelling  against  the  Divine  law. 
Everything  relating  to  morals  and  our  duty  of  obedience  should  be 
viewed  svb  specie  cetemitcUis,  Had  man  never  transgressed  the 
law  of  his  bemg  there  had  been  no  need  of  Vicarious  Suffering; 
nay,  rather,  of  suffering  at  all.  The  mutual  interaction  of  one  per- 
son or  thing  on  another  might  have  been  made  the  means  of  plea- 
sure and  growth,  instead  of  pain  and  decay.  Where  moral  action  is 
done  and  received  with  the  proper  motive  there  is  always  growth  in 
the  character  and  eflBciency  of  the  actor.  No  pain  of  itself  is  a 
good  thing,  but  it  may  be  necessary  as  a  medicine  because  the  moral 
nature  is  diseased  and  must  be  cured.  In  anticipation  of  man's 
transgression  this  suffering  became  necessary,  and  will  continue 
until  he  is  brought  to  complete  obedience.  Then  all  suffering  will 
cease  because  the  law  of  God  aims  at,  and  will  be  able  to  secure, 
perfect  happiness. 

Self-denial,  then,  if  made  the  governing  principle  of  life,  restores 
man  to  his  true  position  in  nature.  It  brings  him  en  rapport  with 
his  surroundings  as  a  factor  in  the  whole  universe.  He  was  not 
made  for  the  narrow  world  of  his  own  limited  horizon,  but  for  the 
boundless  extent  of  created  things.  Through  alliance  with  all 
intelligent  creatures,  and  acknowledging  their  common  brother- 
hood through  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  he  works  together  with  them. 
But  he  could  not  learn  this  lesson  by  himself.  Though  the  proofs 
lay  around  him  everywhere  in  nature,  and  he  had  eyes  to  see  and 
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ears  to  hear,  yet  .so  perverted  has  he  made  his  condition  that  he  is 
now  both  l>lind  and  deaf  to  the  facte.  So  the  law  of  nature  must 
be  reiterated  and  enforced  by  an  immediate  Revelation,  Here 
God  not  only  proclaimed  the  truth  in  words,  but  enforced  it  by  an 
example  wherein  a  Di\ine  Person,  who  could  not  suffer  for  Him- 
self, voluntarily  suffers  for  others  who  are  both  helpless  and  hostile. 
The  truth  that  voluntary  suffering  is  the  highest  exhibition  of 
character y  joining  it  immediately  with  the  Divine  Nature,  is  thus 
reasserted,  and  the  two  Revelations,  the  material  in  external  nature 
and  the  spirituai  in  the  revealed  Word,  thus  coincide  and  corrobo- 
rate each  other.  There  are  many  grades  of  self-denial,  just  as  there 
are  of  vicarious  suffering.  But  while  the  latter  may  be,  and  per- 
haps ixi  most  instances  is,  involuntar>%  the  former  must  always  be 
free  conscious  action,  done  with  a  purpose,  and  that  directed  away 
from  the  doer.  In  this  last  respect  it  brings  the  actor  in  most  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  Divine  Nature,  and  is  therefore  the 
highest  exercise  of  spiritual  activity  possible  for  a  finite  creature. 
But  this  kind  of  suffering  aLso  has  its  different  grades.  The  lowest 
is  that  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  pecuniary  business.  In  the 
rude  stage  of  society  transactions  are  made  by  barter,  and  with 
immediate  payment  or  exchange  of  goi^ds.  Such  a  ^system  of  busi- 
ness could  suffice  only  for  the  merest  necessities  of  trade.  Instead 
of  barter,  where  there  is  an  actual  exchange  by  the  contracting  par- 
ties,  metallic  tokens  were  introduced  representing  values.  This 
would  facilitate  trade,  but  eould  not  meet  the  demands  of  extensive 
or  rapid  transactions  because  of  the  difficulty  of  weighing  or  count- 
ing large  amounts.  Increased  business  called  for  a  more  convenient 
medium  of  circulation,  and  bits  of  paper  containing  [)romises  to 
pay  must  take  the  place  of  metallic  values.  While  these  written 
promises  would,  in  convenience,  supersede  every  other  method,  they 
involve  an  element  of  uncertainty.  For  they  represent,  but  really 
are  not,  values.  Here  arises  the  necessity  of  trust,  which  accepts 
the  token  that  has  no  value  for  the  medium  of  exchange  which 
has,  and  introduces  the  principle  of  surety.  The  piece  of  paper  may 
have  the  emblem  of  the  State,  of  the  corporation,  or  the  sign 
manual  of  a  single  person,  and  these  assume  the  responsibility  of 
payment.  But  this  principle  may  be  extended  in  application. 
Thus  it  comes  about  that  trust  of  some  sort  is  the  basis  of  trade  in 
all  advanced  stages  of  civilization.  But  trust  involves  Uie  necea^ 
sity  of  some  equivalent,  so  that  there  may  be  a  certainty  that  the 
creditor  shall  not  lose  his  value.  Hence  when  the  principal  does 
not  himself  possess  sufficient  means,  he  relies  upon  his  friend  whose 
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means  are  greater  to  make  good  his  deficit  or  credit.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  surety  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  indispensable 
factors  in  finance.  But  the  need  of  surety  points  to  the  insufficiency 
of  the  principal  in  the  transaction,  and  the  liability  that  through 
his  failure  the  security  shall  have  to  pay  the  debt.  This,  the  real 
significance  of  security,  is  often  exemplified  in  fact,  and  is  a  peril 
to  the  obUging  friend.  Perhaps  there  is  no  other  equal  danger 
to  the  thoughtless  financier  who  is  encouraged  to  speculate,  or 
the  careless  friend  who  interposes  to  help  his  fellow.  Yet  the  law 
in  all  civilized  communities  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world  when 
trade  has  progressed  beyond  simple  barter,  recognizes  it  as  a  bind- 
ing obligation  that  the  surety  shall  make  good  the  debt  whenever 
the  principal  fails.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  in  this,  as  in  all 
financial  transactions,  that  the  surety  be  voluntarily  assumed,  and 
with  such  light  on  the  facts  involved  that  there  can  be  no  deception. 

The  usage  which  holds  in  the  higher  grades  of  finance  finds 
its  counterpart  in  the  relations  of  man  in  civil  society.  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  advanced  culture  and  virtue  to  be  sympathetic 
with  those  who  are  in  distress.  To  sympathize  is  to  suffer  vnth, 
that  is,  to  take  part  in,  the  distresses  of  another.  But  the  temper 
which  would  induce  one  "to  suffer  with"  another  will  lead  to  the 
"suffering  for''  him,  i.e.,  to  suffer  in  his  place,  or  vicariously. 
Why  does  one  wish  to  suffer  for  another?  Either  pity  or  love  is 
so  strong  that  it  induces  the  friend  to  be  willing  to  take  another's 
place  and  endure  for  him  in  order  that  he  may  escape.  The  charac- 
ter of  man  is  graded  by  his  generosity,  his  freedom  from  selfishness, 
and  therefore  his  altruism.  He  who  is  thoroughly  devoted  to  him- 
self will  not  care  for  the  sufferings  of  others,  and  therefore  will 
make  no  effort  to  relieve  them.  But  self-denial  teaches  a  better 
way.  The  love  which  before  was  concentrated  upon  self,  and  there- 
fore unproductive,  has  been  scattered  and  by  the  dispersion  has, 
according  to  natural  growth,  increased  both  in  volume  and 
intensity. 

There  is  not  merely  a  difference  in  degree  between  self-denial 
or  altruism  toward  fellow-men  and  vicarious  atonement  to  Divine 
Justice.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  one  who  is  himself 
guilty  and  in  need  of  atonement  could  be  able  to  make  satisfaction 
for  his  own  sins,  either  by  subsequent  devotion  to  duty  or  by  suffer- 
ing the  penalty  for  misdeeds.  And  if  not  for  himself,  still  less  for 
another.  One  who  is  entirely  free  from  fault  in  his  own  person 
is  necessary  if  atonement  be  made.  Yet  the  law  does  recognize 
atonement,  reparation  made  by  one  man  for  sins  committed  by 
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another.  It  is  certain  that  none  but  the  Being  against  whom  the 
ofifense  was  committed  can  take  away  either  the  moral  guilt  or  the 
deserved  punishment  for  offenses.  Yet  here  the  dividing  Une  be- 
tween pain  through  suffering  for  another  and  assumption  of  guilt 
is  too  narrow  to  become  visible  to  the  human  eye.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  multitudes  are  willing  to  assume  the  place  of  the 
guilty  and  endure  the  penalty.  One  person  may  be  willing  to  die 
for  another,  of  which  fact  we  have  numerous  examples  throughout 
all  history.  The  laws  of  many  nations  have  accepted  this  as  a 
transcript  of  the  Divine  law.  Not  merely  a  man's  relatives,  but 
other  friends  have  voluntarily  taken  the  place  of  the  offender,  have 
assumed  his  penalty  and  allowed  him  to  escape  responsibility  for 
the  action.  Greek  tragedy,  which  contains  the  loftiest  iminspired 
conception  of  Divine  and  human  justice  in  their  interaction,  is 
founded  largely  on  this  principle. 

While  the  culmination  of  self-denial  cannot  of  itself  be  considered 
an  expiatory  sacrifice,  yet  it  is  so  much  akin  to  that  which  was 
appointed  by  the  Divine  plan  as  the  order  of  nature  that  the  two 
testify  to  each  other.  This  is  the  way  in  which  all  truth  is  certified 
to  us.  It  might  be  true  in  itself  yet  never  touch  the  sphere  of  our 
being,  and  therefore  could  not  be  comprehended.  But  the  Reve- 
lation from  God  in  the  Word  meeting  with  a  counterpart  in  nature, 
the  two  show  that  they  have  the  same  source,  and  are  intended  to 
effect  the  same  purpose.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  there  can 
be  any  controversy  between  the  truth  of  nature,  the  object  of  pure 
science,  and  the  Revelation  made  to  man  for  his  guidance  in  this 
life.  For  all  truth  is  one,  in  concord  with  itself,  however  various 
its  applications  may  be  in  its  inconceivable  variety  and  richness. 
The  special  truth  of  vicarious  suffering  is  of  such  wide  application 
that  it  appears  to  permeate,  as  we  have  seen,  every  department  of 
thought,  and  be  made  the  basis  of  all  action  either  by  the  individual 
or  in  civil  life.  But  when  it  assumes  the  form  of  Atonement  it 
becomes  specialized  and  applicable  to  that  suffering  only  which 
is  undergone  by  the  One  who  established  the  law  that  is  satisfied 
by  it  as  a  ransom.  For  only  the  Sovereign  Power  which  created  a 
law  can  change  or  abrogate  it.  But  this  Power  may  delegate  His 
authority  to  another,  or  extend  the  interpretation  of  the  law  so  as 
to  embrace  under  it  what  by  strict  construction  is  excluded.  The 
highest  phase  of  vicarious  suffering  is  where  the  penalty  is  volun- 
tarily assumed  and  borne  by  one  who  has  not  committed  the  offense. 
And  if  the  Supreme  Power  so  choose  He  can  make  this  the  type  of 
all  suffering,  and  thus  correspond  to  the  order  of  nature.     But  we 
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must  remember  that  the  economy  of  this  world  is  disciplinary 
and  preparatory  for  a  higher  state  of  existence.  Here  man,  the 
culmination  of  the  material  works  of  nature,  possesses  factors 
not  found  in  the  grades  beneath  him:  certainly  not  in  degree, 
though  it  may  be  in  kind.  The  prime  condition  of  an  atonement 
is  that  it  be  volimtary.  If  it  were  constrained  there  would  be. a 
double  wrong.  For  he  who  is  compelled  to  suffer  contrary  to  his 
will,  and  for  a  crime  of  which  he  is  not  guilty,  would  experience  the 
intensest  degree  of  injustice;  and  he  who  inflicted  such  punishment 
would  be  culpable  of  the  most  outrageous  wrong.  The  atoning 
suffering  to  be  valid  must  be  purely  voluntary,  and  undertaken  by 
one  who  has  the  right  to  make  the  sacrifice.  Yet  no  man  has  the 
right  to  give  his  life  for  an  unworthy  cause;  and  hence,  however 
commendable  the  spirit  of  altruism  be  in  itself,  it  may  be  carried  to 
the  extent  of  folly  or  madness.  But  if  the  object  be  worthy  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  application.  In  the  relations  among  men  we  dis- 
cover that  they  are  so  closely  bound  together  that  the  benefit  or 
harm  of  the  one  affects,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  removal, 
every  other  in  the  world.  Just  as  in  material  things  each  mole- 
cule attracts  every  other,  and  every  impulse  which  is  made  upon  one 
atom  is  conveyed  to  all  the  rest,  so  the  force  of  self-denial  exhibited 
by  the  feeblest  instrumentality  affects  the  whole  moral  universe. 
Self-denial  shows  its  power  first  on  those  of  our  own  household, 
or  those  whom  nature  has  made  our  dependents  and  appointed 
us  the  guardians.  In  narrow  characters  it  may  never,  though 
genuine,  extend  further.  But  where  the  heart  is  enlarged,  where 
the  intellect  is  clarified,  there  is  a  wider  range  of  spiritual  vision; 
and  the  keenness  of  sight  increases  until  the  whole  world  is  recog- 
nized as  our  neighbor,  and  all  the  sons  of  misery  are  our  brethren. 
This  is  the  experience  of  those  grand  natures  which  the  spirit  of 
Christ  has  filled.  As  the  Saviour  of  the  world  acknowledged  all 
men  to  be  His  brethren,  which  was  the  fact,  and  loved  His  enemies 
with  the  same  devotion  which  knit  Him  to  His  immediate  friends, 
even  so  those  who  partake  of  his  spirit  do,  according  to  their  moral 
capacity,  exhibit  a  willingness  to  become  a  sacrifice  for  the  good  of 
the  world.  The  love  of  Christ  constrains  them,  and  they  are  ready 
to  do  or  become  anything — even  nothing,  in  the  estimation  of  men — 
to  endure  all  that  this  world  can  wring  from  them  of  toil  or  suffering, 
if  by  any  possibihty  they  can  lead  others  out  of  the  misery  in  which 
they  are  sunk  by  transgression.  This  feeling  has  no  limit.  It  has 
brought  the  martyr  to  the  stake;  it  has  caused  the  missionary 
to  abandon  what  was  dearest  and  sweetest  in  life,  take  up  his  abode 
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among  the  degraded  heathen,  labor,  suffer  and  die  forgotten  of 
the  world,  if  by  any  means  he  might  elevate  and  save  those  ready 
to  perish.  So  it  has  nerved  the  delicate  woman  to  leave  her  elegaai 
home  to  seek  the  filthy  hovels  of  those  whom  vice  has  degraded 
below  the  brute;  to  visit  the  prison  where  vice  has  matured  its 
autumnal  fruits;  to  effect,  if  possible,  some  amelioration  of  that 
condition  which  is  self-inflicted,  but  from  which  the  sufferers  never 
will  of  themselves  arise,  AU  this  is  a  species  of  Vicarious  Suffering 
which  is  inspired  by  the  principle,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
action  of  the  Divine  Original  which  gives  explanation  of  the  order 
of  nature.  Each  devotee  is  by  every  act  of  unselfishness,  by  every 
pang  of  Buffering,  brought  closer  to  the  Divine  Pattern,  even  Him 
who  '*  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  and  give 
his  life  a  ransom  for  many," 

,  Vicarious  Suffering,  then,  instead  of  being  unreasonable  in  itself, 
contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  and  making  God  a  tyrant  in  exact- 
ing the  punishment  from  His  innocent  Son  which  is  due  to  man  the 
culprit,  is  the  exemplar  of  the  highest  virtue.  It  is  the  goal  which 
every  noble  spirit  that  has  ever  blest  the  world  by  its  presence  is 
aiming  to  reach.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  nature's  grandest  ordi- 
nances. Where  the  natural  law  is  paramount,  as  in  material  things, 
this  is  the  mode  of  action.  Among  the  most  elevated  and  cultured^ 
who  best  illustrate  the  perfection  of  character,  it  is  the  highest 
grade  of  social  and  civil  virtue.  When,  therefore,  he  has  been 
perfected  through  discipline  a  man  will  love  his  neighbor  as  him- 
self. He  will  then  be  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  where  all  will 
love  and  be  loved  according  to  their  moral  force.  Thus  every  part 
of  the  universe  will  be  placed  under  a  kindred  law;  where,  as  now 
in  the  material  world,  action  and  reaction  are  equal,  li\Tiatever 
name  we  may  give  to  self-denial,  to  sympathy  in  the  sorrows 
through  bearing  and  suffering,  if  need  be,  in  the  behoof  of  others, 
this  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Divine  law  impressed  on  material 
things.  So  it  is  the  embodiment  of  His  action  who  came  into  the 
world  to  seek  and  to  save  them  that  were  lost,  and  thereby  bring 
them  back  to  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  truth  which  con- 
stitutes eternal  life. 
Nmj)  BruTisuyick,  N\  J.  Jacob  Cooper. 


IV. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  AUTHOESHIP:  PRACTICE 
VERSUS  THEORY. 

MEN'S  theory  and  practice  are  not  always  in  accord.  As 
shown  in  a  previous  paper,*  there  is  a  tendency  to-day  to 
minimize  and  belittle  the  importance  of  the  question  of  the  author- 
ship of  the  books  of  Scripture.  The  purpose  of  the  present 
paper  is  to  show  that,  whatever  men's  theories  on  this  subject, 
in  practice  they  universally  and  habitually  treat  the  question  of 
the  authorship  of  a  writing  as  one  of  real  and  great  significance. 
This  they  do  to-day.  This  they  have  always  done.  The  proof 
of  these  statements  is  abundant,  as  witness  the  following  facts: 

1.  Is  it  not  more  natural  or  more  reasonable  to  ask  of  a  book, 
What  is  it  about?  than  it  is  to  ask.  Who  is  its  author?  So  far  is 
the  latter  question  from  being  one  of  idle  curiosity,  that  the  answer 
to  it  is  frequently  decisive  of  the  fate  of  a  book.  Long  experience 
has  taught  publishers  the  importance  attached  by  the  general 
public  to  this  matter  of  authorship.  Hence  it  is  that  they  are  so 
shy  about  undertaking  to  bring  out  the  productions  of  new  and 
unknown  writers.  Indeed,  the  importance  which  in  the  public 
mind,  rightly  or  wrongly,  attaches  to  this  question  receives  a  curious 
and  instructive  illustration  from  the  weight  they  are  disposed  to 
attach  even  to  the  name  of  the  firm  by  which  a  book  is  published. 
When  a  writer  is  personally  unknown  to  the  public,  he  is  always 
anxious  to  have  his  book  brought  out  by  a  well-known  publishing 
house.  Why?  Simply  because  in  such  a  case  the  publishing  house 
stands  before  the  public,  at  least  temporarily,  as  in  loco  auctoris. 
Such  is  the  importance  which  attaches  even  to  what  one  might 
perhaps  call  vicarious  authorship.  The  truth  is  that,  so  far  fron: 
underestimating,  most  of  us  are  prone,  at  least  in  practice,  to 
allow  our  judgment  of  books  to  be  unduly  influenced  by  the 
^^rnere'^  matter  of  authorship.  Take  a  concrete  case.  Doubtless 
Mr.  Lias'  estimate  of  the  value  of  The  History  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest was  largely  determined,  even  prior  to  reading,  by  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Freeman's  name  upon  the  title-page. 

*  Princeton  Theological  Review,  July,  1903. 
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That  there  are  seeming  exceptions  to  this  rule  I  do  not  care  to 
deny.  These  are  furnished  by  ancient  inscriptions  upon  coins, 
tombstones,  tablets  and  the  like,  and  also  by  public  documents. 
These  will  receive  proper  attention  in  due  time.  For  the  present, 
I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  exceptions  they  seem  to  furnish  will 
be  found  upon  proper  examination  to  be  merely  seeming,  and  not 
real  exceptions. 

Here,  then,  is  a  fact  that  certainly  ought  not  to  be  ignored  or 
treated  as  of  no  weight  in  attempting  to  form  an  intelligent  judg- 
ment as  to  the  importance  of  the  question  of  authorship  in  the 
case  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  We  may  well  ask  ourselves,  Are 
these  books  sui  generis  in  the  sense  that  a  question,  upon  the  decision 
of  which  so  much  is  made  to  depend  in  the  case  of  other  books,  has 
no  significance  in  their  case?  Before  committing  ourselves  to  such 
a  position  the  evidence  for  it  ought  to  be  very  plain  and  conclusive. 

2.  Further,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  the  fact  that  this  practice 
of  treating  the  question  of  authorship  as  though  it  were  a  matter 
of  some  importance  is  not  a  practice  of  recent  growth.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  "There  is  no  pride  of  authorship"  manifested 
by  the  Scripture  writers.* 

Further,  in  the  case  of  certain  writings  of  Scripture,  I  am  dis- 
posed, with  an  American  scholar,  to  regard  it  as  quite  "  possible 
that  there  is  a  providential  purpose  in  withholding  *  the  names '  of 
those  who  composed  them  J ''\ 

Indeed,  we  might  go  further  and  say  that  this  supposition  is 
altogether  safe  and  rational.  And  if  from  force  of  habit  or  from 
force  of  circumstances  one  were  to  indulge  hi  the  luxury  of  "  pure 
conjecture,"  one  might  possibly  agree  with  Canon  Kirkpatrick, 
that 

''The  combination  of  the  writings  of  different  prophets  in  the  same  volume" 
(if,  indeed  it  occurred  at  all,  which,  of  course,  is  something  to  be  proved)  "may 
have  been  accidental  or  intentional.  It  may  have  happened  accidentally  through 
the  combination  of  writings  to  fonn  a  roll  of  a  certain  size,  or  it  may  have  been 
brought  about  intentionally,  with  the  object  of  supplementing  or  completing 
an  existing  work.  This  may  have  been  done  without  the  slightest  idea  of  fraud 
or  bad  faith,  or  wish  to  give  currency  to  a  prophecy  by  the  authority  of  a  great 
name.  The  Divine  message  was  regarded  as  something  far  greater  than  the 
human  channel  through  which  it  was  communicated:  it  threw  personality 
entirely  into  the  background. "J 

These  and  other  equally  conceivable  suppositions  may,  I  say,  be 

*  Living  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  Paper  XV,  p.  4. 

t  The  Authority  oj  Holy  S.  iS.:  An  Inaugural  Address  by  C.  A.  Briggs,  D.D., 
p.  33. 

X  Divine  Library  of  the  Old  Teatament^  p.  24. 
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true,  and  not  merely  plausible.  They  are  far,  however,  from  serv- 
ing the  purpose  for  which  they  seem  to  have  been  framed.  They 
seem  to  be  intended  to  create  the  impression  that  in  the  minds  of 
the  inspired  writers  at  least,  the  question  of  authorship  was  one  of 
small  proportions. 

Without  entering  into  any  discussion  as  to  what  may  or  may 
not  have  been  the  theories  of  the  writers  of  the  books  of  Scripture 
on  this  question,  I  desire  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  practice  they 
lay  as  much  stress  upon  the  matter  of  authorship  as  most  modems. 
Take  the  Chronicler,  for  instance.  Those  who  would  minimize 
the  importance  of  the  question  of  authorship,  invite  attention  to 
the  circumstance  that  his  work  is  anonymous;  and  they  are  imques- 
tionably  entitled  to  whatever  weight  this  fact  may  have.  They 
overlook  another  fact,  however,  that  may  be  even  more  significant, 
viz.,  that  this  same  Chronicler,  whom  they  would  have  us  believe 
laid  but  little  stress  upon  the  question  of  authorship,  goes  to  the 
trouble  of  mentioning  by  name  the  following  books  as  sources  of  his 
history,  viz. :  The  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel;  The  His- 
tory of  Samuel,  the  Seer;  The  History  of  Nathan,  the  Prophet;  The 
History  of  Gad,  the  Seer;  The  Prophecy  of  Abijah,  the  Shelonite;  The 
Visions  of  Iddo,  the  Seer,  concerning  Jeroboam  the  Son  of  Nebat;  The 
Histories  of  Shemaiah,  the  Prophet,  and  of  Iddo,  the  Seer;  The  History 
of  John,  the  Son  of  Hannani;  The  Midrash  or  Commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Kings;  A  History  of  Nizzah,  the  Son  of  Ahaz;  The  History 
of  the  Seers, 

Now  this  list,  especially  if  regarded  as  coming  from  one  who  is 
supposed  himself  to  have  attached  but  little  importance  to  the 
matter  of  authorship,  is  remarkable  for  its  length  and  for  the  par- 
ticularity with  which  it  gives  the  names  of  these  books  and  of  their 
authors.  However  little  importance  the  writer  himself  may  be 
supposed  to  have  attached  to  the  matter  of  his  own  author- 
ship, it  looks  as  if  he  felt  that  his  readers  would  regard  the  ques- 
tion of  the  authorship  of  his  sources  as  possessed  of  a  certain 
significance.  For,  if  neither  he  nor  his  readers  esteemed  the 
question  as  one  of  any  special  weight,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why 
the  Chronicler  should  have  encumbered  his  pages  with  such  frequent 
references  to  the  books  constituting  his  sources,  giving  not  merely 
their  titles,  but  in  most  instances  giving  also  the  names  and  the 
official  positions  of  their  respective  authors.  There  is  another  point 
in  this  connection,  to  which  I  think  fair-minded  persons  will  allow 
weight.  It  is  this:  Either  the  Chronicler  himself  invented  this 
list  of  sources,  giving  to  each  an  imaginary  title,  including  the  name 
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aod  office  of  its  author,  or  the  list  represents  a  collection  of  writings 
really  in  existence  in  his  day^  each  bearing  the  name  of  its  author. 
Upon  the  latter  supposition  we  have  multiplied  evidence  to  the 
importance  which,  even  at  this  early  date,  was  attached  in  practice 

to  this  question  of  authorship:  and  upon  the  former  we  have  im- 
pressive and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  great  stress  laid  upon  the 
question  of  *^  mere  *'  authorship  by  the  Chronicler,  at  least  in 
practice. 

One  receives  a  similar  impression  from  examining  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  ^\^loever  its  compiler  may  have  been,  and  whatever  may 
have  been  his  personal  theor)^  in  reference  to  the  importance  or  non- 
importance  of  the  matter  of  authorship,  we  find  that  he  is  careful  to 
note  the  fact  that  the  proverbs  contained  in  his  collection  proceeded 
from  no  less  than  four  authors,  I  say  he  is  careful  to  note  this  fact, 
and  so  he  is.  He  breaks  his  collection  up  into  no  less  than  seven 
distinct  minor  collections,  assigning  each  of  these  to  its  own  proper 
author.  The  superscription  of  the  first  of  these  minor  collections 
is  '^The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  Son  of  Davids  King  of  Israel;*'* 
that  of  the  second  is  merely  **  The  Proverbs  of  Sol4)mon;^''\  that  of 
the  third  is  ''The  Words  of  the  Wi^ef-X  that  of  the  fourth,  ''Tkes^ 
also  are  the  sayings  of  the  ]Fise;''||  that  of  the  Mth,  '"  These  also  are 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  the  fnen  of  Hezekiah^  King  of  Judah, 
copied  oui/'l  that  of  the  sixth,  ''The  Worda  of  Agur  the  Son  of 
Jakeh,  the  Oracle/'^  and  that  of  the  seventh,  ''The  Words  of  King 
Lemuel;  the  oracle  which  his  mother  taught  himj**'^ 

I  shall  not  sit  in  judgment  at  this  time  upon  the  compiler's 
information,  his  judgment,  or  his  literarj'  and  practical  ethics. 
The  reader  is  doubtless  aware  that  Canon  Cheyne  and  others  have 
been  compelled— reluctantly,  no  doubt — to  disagree  with  him  in 
his  judgment  as  to  the  authorship  of  certain  of  these  proverbs. 
So  far  as  my  present  contention  is  concerned,  however,  the  Canon 
may  be  right  and  the  compiler  may  be  ^^Tong,  though,  priop  to  evi- 
dence, we  could  not  have  been  expected  even  to  surmise  such  a 
thing.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that,  right  or  T?vTong, 
with  information  to  justify  hira  or  without  it,  the  compiler  has 
noted  and  named — in  five  instances  with  particularity — the  re- 
spective authors  of  each  of  seven  minor  collections  of  proverbs 
embodied  in  his  book.  Why  he  has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
do  this  I  do  not  now  inquire. 


•Prov,  i,  1, 

J  Pfov,  TLxiL  17* 

}  PrOV*  3C3CV,   1 . 


t  Prov,  X.  1. 
II  Prov,  xxjv.  23. 
^  Prov,  XXX,  1, 
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The  case  is  not  different  if  we  turn  to  the  Book  of  Psalms.  It 
contains,  as  every  one  knows,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
distinct  religious  poems.  As  may  be  seen  in  the  Revised  Version, 
these  were  from  quite  ancient  times  divided  into  five  books.  Now 
it  would  have  been  noticeable  if  the  entire  collection  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  psalms  had  been  assigned  to  some  single  author,  or  if 
the  psalms  in  each  of  the  five  books  had  been  assigned  respectively 
to  a  single  author.  This,  I  say,  would  have  been  laying  no  little 
stress  in  practice  upon  the  question  of  authorship.  But  the  actual 
facts  presented  by  the  Psalter,  and  obvious  to  the  examination  of 
any  one  who  cares  to  look  into  the  matter,  are  an  even  more  im- 
pressive testimony  to  the  importance  attached,  at  least  in  practice, 
to  this  question  of  authorship.  What  these  facts  are  the  reader  will, 
perhaps,  ascertain  most  easily  by  glancing  at  the  following  table, 
whiqh  gives  a  view  of  the  contents  of  the  Psalter,  together  with 
the  authors  assigned  to  the  several  psahns  in  each  of  the  five  books 
into  which  the  whole  is  divided: 


Book     I. 


i-ii Anonymous. 

iii.-ix David. 

X Anonymous. 

xi-xxxii David. 

xxxiii Anonymous. 

xxxiv-xli David. 


Book    II. 


xlii Sons  of  Korah. 

xliii Anonymous. 

xliv-xlix Sons  of  Korah. 

1 Asaph. 

li-lxv David. 

Ixvi-lxvii Anonymous. 

Ixviii-lxx David. 

Ixxi Anonymous. 

Ixxii Solomon. 


Book  III. 


Ixxiii-lxxxiii Asaph 

Ixxxiv-lxxxv Sons  of  Korah. 

Ixxxvi David. 

Ixxxvii  Sons  of  Korah. 

Ixxxviii Heman. 

Ixxxix Ethan. 


Book  IV. 


xc Moses  the  servant  of  God 

xci-c Anonymous. 

ci-ciii David. 

civ-cvi  Anonymous. 
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evil  ..»,„, ».«,...«„-.*.*.»*„„.« .„„»,„.„.. ADOnymoyii, 

cviii-cx, ....„,.,., ...,. D&vid. 

exi-cxad ....,.„.. ...„ „,„ Anonymous. 

cxKJi « ..«,.*..«,..«„„.*»,*..-  .  David* 

cxadit,... „..*,.»., Anonyrooua, 

cxjdv ......*.....,. *..,„..„.. „  ,    David. 

c3Dcv-cx:cvi *».. .„.»*,*>. Atioaymoua. 

Book    V*  1  csunrii.^ ,..*..-...-„...,.. ........^ Solomoa. 

tacxviii-cgccx.. ...».*.* „ ,, — „...,..  Anonymous, 

cxxxi ..« «...*»*.. .  David. 

cx%xii .*. ..*.* **.*..*.**..«-*.^...-,.  .Anonymous. 

cx3Qciii... ,..,..,.., .,.,.».,..,,,.,».„.,., „„,...  Da>id* 

C%xxiv-c3DOcvii ...„..,.  Anonymous. 

C3cxxviii-cidiv  .,„,..-*.. David. 

cxlv-d  ...«*.**».».*...»...*,»,*...*„.*».» »,]*..*».,. Anonymous- 

Now  with  this  table  before  us,  let  us  notice  the  several  suppositions 
that  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  facta  which  it  presents. 
One  is  ,  that  the  superscriptions  which  give  the  names  of  the 
authors  are  original,  that  is,  that  these  superscriptions  are,  in  each 
instance,  from  the  same  hand  that  wrote  the  psalm  to  which  the 
superscription  is  attached.  This,  apparently,  was  the  view  of  the 
Massoretes  who  have  made  the  superscriptions  a  part  of  the  psalm 
itself.  If  it  be  true,  then  note  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  one 
hundred  and  one,  out  of  the  whole  one  hundred  and  fifty,  the  au- 
thors, for  some  reason— what  I  do  not  now  inquire— thought  it 
worth  their  while  to  attach  their  respective  names  to  their  several 
productions.  How  many  psalms  David  may  have  written  we  do 
not  certainly  know.  But  we  do  know  that,  if  the  superscriptions  can 
be  relied  upon,  he  signed  his  name  to  at  least  seventy-three  of  his 
compositions.  And  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  to  the  contrary, 
this  simple  fact  would  of  itself  create  a  strong  presumption  that  it 
was  his  practice  to  sign  his  name  to  his  writings. 

But  many  deny  very  positively  that  these  superscriptions  are 
original.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  the  fashion  now  to  scout  this  idea. 
Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  they  are  the  work  of  the  compiler  of 
our  present  Psalter,  or  that  of  the  compilers  of  the  several  books 
into  which,  as  we  have  seen,  our  present  Psalter  is  divided.  If 
B0»  they  either  did  their  work  upon  information,  or  without  it. 
The  former,  at  least  prior  to  the  findings  of  such  distinguished 
scholars  as  Dr.  Driver  and  Canon  Cheyne,  would  certainly  have 
appeared  not  only  the  more  natural,  but  also  the  more  reasonable 
and  just  supposition.  But  if  the  compiler,  supposing  that  the 
superscriptions  are  all  from  one  hand,  did  his  work  with  conscien- 
tious care,  it  must  have  imposed  upon  him  no  little  labor  and 
leeearch,  for  he  lived  some  centuries  after  David.    The  same 
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will  be  true  in  even  greater  degree  if  we  regard  the  Psalter  as  a 
whole,  and  each  of  its  several  books  as  a  gradual  growth.  For  what 
was  true  of  one  compiler  on  the  previous  supposition,  on  the  lat- 
ter, will  be  true  of  five;  and  further,  on  this  latter  supposition 
this  labor  and  research  will  have  been  distributed,  at  intervals, 
over  something  like  five  centuries.  How  we  could  have  more 
conclusive  evidence  than  this  of  the  importance  attached  in  prac- 
tice to  the  question  of  authorship,  it  is  hard  to  see.  But  if,  against 
all  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  mere  distribution  of  names,  as 
given  in  the  table  above,  any  one  should  still  insist  that  these 
{superscriptions,  with  their  names,  represent,  not  the  conscientious 
care  and  labor,  but  merely  the  caprice  or  conjecture  of  the  compiler 
or  compilers,  the  case  is  not  altered.  Whether  the  result  of  con- 
jecture or  not,  there  are  the  names,  six  of  them ;  and  there  is  the  order 
in  which  they  occur.  Not  only  so,  there  they  will  remain  quietly 
to  warn  us  to  have  a  care  lest  we  exhibit  in  practice  that  very  same 
odious  and  vicious  subjectivism  which  in  theory  some  so  wantonly 
impute  to  the  compiler  or  compilers  of  our  present  Psalter. 

The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  furnishes  us  another  interesting  and 
impressive  illustration  of  the  stress  which  in  practice  the  Scripture 
writers  lay  upon  this  question  of  authorship.  The  radical  criticism 
is  wholly  confident  that  this  book  is  a  production  of  the  times  of 
Manasseh,  or  Josiah.  Now,  leaving  the  radical  critics  to  solve  the 
nice  "cases  of  conscience"  that  result  from  their  theory,  let  us,  for 
argument  sake,  grant  for  the  moment  that  it  is  true,  and  then  note 
what  follows.  The  general  analysis  of  the  book,  which  is  sufficiently 
simple,  is  as  follows: 

C.  i.  1-4 Prefatory  matter. 

C.  i.  5-iv.  40 A  speech. 

C.  iv.  41-43 A  historical  note. 

C.  iv.  44-49 Summary  of  preceding  (possibly  an  in- 
troduction to  one  that  follows). 

C.  v.-xxvi A  speech. 

C.  xxvii-xxviii A  series  of  blessings  and  curses. 

C.  xxLx-xxxi.  6 Monitory  address  to  all  Israel. 

C.  xxxi.  7,  8 A  charge  to  Joshua. 

C.  xxxi.  9 A  historical  note. 

C.  xxxi.  10-13 A  charge  to  the  Levites. 

C.  xxxi.  14-22 A  historical  note. 

C,  xxxi.  23 Another  brief  charge  to  Joshua. 

C.  xxxi.  24-29 A  historical  note  and  charge  to  the  Le- 
vites. 

C.  xxxi.  30 .4  historical  note. 

C.  xxxii.  1-43 A  song. 

C.  xxxii.  44-52 A  historical  note. 

C.  xxxiii.  1 A  historical  note. 

C.  xxxiii.  2-26 A  poem. 

C.  xxxiv A  historical  note. 
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We  find  that  this  book  contains  five  addresses  of  considerable 
length,  each  marked  as  distinct  from^  though  connected  mth,  the 
others;  four  brief  charges,  two  poems,  not  to  mention  numerous 
historical  notes  interwoven  here  and  there.  Now  the  point  to  which 
I  desire  attention  \b  that  the  author,  or  compiler,  or  compilers,  or 
editor,  or  editors  of  this  book  have  assigned  to  each  of  these  ad- 
dresses, charges  and  poems  separately  and  severally  an  author. 
That  one  and  the  same  person  is  named  as  the  author  of  each  several 
production  does  not»  I  think,  necessarily  or  materially  modify  the 
significance  of  the  fact  here  noted.  Certainly  all  will  agree  that 
if  eleven  authors  had  been  named,  one  for  each  address,  charge  and 
poem,  we  should  have  had  here  impressive  evidence  for  the  import* 
ance  attached  in  practice  to  the  question  of  authorship.  Why 
should  this  tenfold  repetition  of  the  name  of  one  and  the  same 
author  be  any  less  impressive?  Leaving  it  to  Canon  Cheyne  to 
decide  whether  this  use  of  the  name  of  Moses  was  a  **  fraud  ,'^ 
or  merely  '*  a  needful  illusion'*;  leaving  it  to  him  also  to  make 
clear  the  distinction  between  his  so-called  ** needful  illusion"  and 
"fraud";  leaving  it  to  Dr.  Driver  to  defend  the  ''Deuteronomist*' 
against  the  odious  suspicions  to  which  Dr.  Driver^s  theory  has 
certainly  subjected  him,  the  questions  which  I  would  press  are 
these:  If  they  attached  no  special  importance  to  the  matter  of 
authorship,  why  did  the  "pious  coterie"  who  are  alleged  to  have 
put  forth  Deuteronomy  assign  an  author  to  each  several  address, 
charge  and  poera  contained  in  this  work?  Why  did  they  assign 
one  and  the  same  author  to  each?  And  why  did  they  light  upon 
Moses  as  the  person  upon  w^hom  to  father  all  of  their  addresses, 
cliarges  and  poems? 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  that  of  the  thirty- 
nine  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  nineteen  bear  upon  their  front 
the  names  of  the  authors  from  w^hom  they  proceed.  To  these 
should  be  added  the  five  books  of  Moses,  the  larger  part  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  and  perhaps  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  This  leaves  only 
twelve  books  in  the  case  of  which  the  question  of  authorship  is 
not  definitely  and  intentionally  settled.  And  even  in  the  case  of 
these  twelve  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  those  to  whom  these 
books  were  in  the  first  instance  addressed  were  intentionally  ad- 
vised  of  the  authors  from  whom  they  respectively  proceeded. 
Plainly,  therefore,  before  taking  up  with  current  theories  as  to  the 
non-importance  of  this  matter  of  authorsliip,  it  will  be  only  proper 
prudence  for  one  to  note  the  fact  that  these  theories  receive  no 
countenance  whatever  from  the  Scripture  writers,  but  are  rather 
contradicted  by  the  stress  which,  in  practice,  they  lay  upon  it. 
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3.  The  foregoing,  however,  is  but  a  very  partial  account  of  the 
attitude  of  those  who  wrote  the  books  of  Scripture.  For,  as  I  shall 
now  show,  not  only  their  practice,  but  their  express  statements, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  imply  and  affirm  that  they  regarded 
this  question  as  one  of  much  practical  significance.  Take,  for 
instance,  this  language  of  Dan.  ix.  2 : 

"In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  I  Daniel,  understood  by  the  books  the  number  of 
the  years,  whereof  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  for  the 
accomplishing  of  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem,  even  seventy  years." 

All,  I  think,  must  agree  that  these  words  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
Daniel's  attitude  toward  the  writing  he  was  examining  was,  or  is 
represented  as  being,  materially  affected  by  his  view  of  the  source 
from  which  it  proceeded;  in  other  words,  by  his  view  of  its  human 
authorship.  It  was  "the  word  of  the  Lord"  to  him,  because  it 
was  spoken  by  Jeremiah,  whom  he  believed  to  be  a  true  prophet. 
Note  again  the  following  language  used  by  Daniel  in  his  prayer: 

"Therefore  hath  the  curse  been  poured  upon  us  and  the  oath  that  is  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God  " 

This  unquestionably  expresses  Daniel's  reverence  for  Moses. 
But  this  raises  the  question :  Did  not  his  reverence  for  the  messen- 
ger reflect  itself  back  and  tend  to  enhance  his  reverence  for  the 
message?  Do  not  the  words  clearly  imply  that  the  mere  fact  that 
the  law  came  through  "Moses,  the  servant  of  God,''  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  determining  Daniel's  attitude  toward  the  law. 
Doubtless  he  would  have  yielded  similar,  possibly  he  should  have 
yielded  the  very  same,  deference  to  a  message  coming  from  any 
other  "servant  of  God."  This  makes  nothing  against  the  position 
that  the  question  of  authorship  was  in  Daniel's  eyes  one  of  import- 
ance. It  only  brings  out  what  a  large  and  influential  element 
offlcial  position  is  in  the  question  of  authorship. 

References  of  similar  significance  may  be  found  in  1  Kings  viii.  53; 
2  Kings  xiv.  6,  xxi.  23-25;  1  Chron.  vi.  49,  xxiii.  14;  2  Chron.  xiii. 
23-18,  XXX.  16,  xxxiii.  8,  xxxiv.  14;  Ezra  iii.  2,  vi.  18;  Neh.  i.  8, 
viii.  1,  ix.  14,  x.  29.  Now,  if  all  these  multiplied  allusions  to  the 
fact  that  "the  Law"  came  "through  Moses,"  was  "given  by  the 
hand  of  Moses,"  was  "commanded  by  Moses,"  "the  servant  of 
God,"  "  the  man  of  God,"  do  not  imply  that  those  who  employed 
them  attached  significance  to  the  "human  origin"  of  the  "Law," 
then,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  are  a  perversion  of  language 
and  exceedingly  misleading. 

Passing  to  the  New  Testament,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  observe 
that,  if  not  in  the  majority,  certainly  in  a  multitude  of  instances 
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Christ  and  the  apostles,  in  quoting  from  the  Old  Testament,  quote 
from  them,  not  under  some  general  designation  as  the  **  Scriptures/' 
or  "the  Law/'  or  "  the  Prophets/'  or  "  the  Psalms/'  but  quote  from 
specific  books;  and  in  quoting  give  the  name  and  the  official  posi- 
tion of  the  author  of  the  book,  Thas  Christ  said,  **  Did  not  Moses 
give  you  the  law?  And  yet  none  of  you  keepeth  the  law\"*  And 
on  another  occasion :  "  David  himself  saith  in  the  Book  of  Psalms*'  ;t 
and  again :  **  Well  did  Isaiah  prophesy  of  you,  saying/'  ctcj  I  am 
well  aware,  of  coun^e^  that  there  are  those  who  say  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  Christ,  in  reference  to  questions  of  authorship,  was  merely 
that  of  his  time;  and  also  that  there  are  those  who  see  in  the  first 
two  passages  cited  merely  an  ad  kominem  argument,  which  commits 
Christ  himself  to  no  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  question  of 
authorship.  So  far  as  my  use  of  these  passages  goes,  all  this,  and 
much  else,  that  is  said  by  persons  of  the  same  school  concerning 
Christ  and  his  apostles  may  be  true,  even  though  not  suited  to  exalt 
Christ,  and  by  many  serious  persons  supposed  to  reflect  severely 
upon  his  character  and  claims.  The  fact  still  remains  that  Christ 
did  employ  this  language.  And  the  reader  can  easily  judge 
whether,  even  if  used  in  an  ad  kominem  w*ay,  it  does  not  carry  this 
necessarj^  implication,  \iz.,  that  for  those  w^ho  believe  that  Moses 
wrote  the  Law  and  that  David  wrote  the  110th  Psalm,  the  fact 
that  the  former  proceeded  from  Moses  and  the  latter  from  David  is 
a  matter  of  real  significance  and  importance. 

Other  passages  revealing  the  same  views,  both  on  the  part  of 
Christ  and  of  the  apostles,  as  to  the  importance  of  the  matter  of 
authorship  might  be  citetd,  but  it  is  not  necessary,  g 

Before  leaving  this  point  I  wish  to  notice  two  passages  from  the 
New  Testament,  w^hich  seem  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  importance 
attaching  to  the  question  of  authorship,  at  least  in  the  judgment 
of  those  from  whom  these  passages  respectively  proceeded. 

The  first  is  from  the  preface  to  our  Gospel  of  Luke.  This  Gospel 
is  frequently  spoken  of  as  anonymous.  This  is  proper  enough, 
provided  only  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  so  only  to  us.  For  every- 
thing points  to  the  conclusion  that  its  authorship  was  not  only  not 
hitlden  from,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  carefully  certified  to,  the 
person  or  persons  for  w^hom  it  was,  in  the  first  instance,  composed* 

*Johnvij.29.  |  Matt  xv.  7. 

t  Luke  XX.  42. 

i  Daniel  is  mentioned  in  Matt,  xxiv,  IS,  Mark  xiii.  14 ;  David  in^Jllom.  iv.  6, 
Heb.  iv,  7;  Jeremiah  in  Matt  ii.  17,  xxvii.  9;  Jociah  in  Matt  xvi,  4;  Joel  in  Acts 
ij,  16;  laaiah  in  Matt.  iv.  14,  viii,  17,  xii,  17,  xiii,  14,  Luke  iii.  4,  John  u  23,  xii. 
3g,  m.  Acta  xxviii,  25,  Rom.  ix.  27,  x.  16,  xv.  12,  ei  tU. 
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But  wholly  apart   from   this  circumstance,  the  language  to  be 
cited  speaks  for  itself.    It  is  as  follows: 

"Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  draw  up  a  narrative  of  those 
matters  which  have  been  fulfilled  among  us,  evtn  as  they  delivered  them  unto  us, 
which  from  the  beginning  xoere  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word^  it  seemed  good 
to  me  also,  having  traced  the  course  of  att.  things  accurately  from  the  first,  to  write 
unto  thee  in  order,  most  excellent  Theophilus;  that  thou  mightest  know  the  certainty 
concerning  the  things  wherein  thou  wast  instructed."* 

The  writer  here  states  clearly  why  he  wrote.  It  was  that 
Theophilus  might  have  a  comfortable  assurance  of  the  trustworthi- 
ness "  of  those  things  wherein"  he  (Theophilus)  had  been  mstructed. 
With  equal  clearness  he  states  what  is  to  furnish  Theophilus  with 
this  comfortable,  well-grounded  assurance,  viz.,  the  fact  that  he, 
the  writer,  is  qualified  to  present  him  with  an  accurate  account 
of  those  matters  in  which  Theophilus  has  such  personal  and  prac- 
tical interest.  Not  only  so,  but  the  writer  of  this  preface  is  at  pains 
also  to  state  with  perfect  distinctness  what  it  is  that  constitutes  his 
special  qualification  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  This  turns  out 
to  be  nothing  less  than  the  circumstance  that  the  narrative  he  is 
about  to  place  in  the  hand  of  Theophilus  is  based  upon  the  carefully 
investigated  testimony  of  those  who  were  themselves  eye-witnesses 
of  the  events  narrated.  Now,  all  this  does  not  look  as  if  the  writer 
of  this  Gospel  viewed  the  question  of  its  human  origin  as  one  that 
would  be  regarded  with  indifference  by  Theophilus.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  quietly  takes  it  for  granted  that  Theophilus'  attitude 
toward  any  writing  coming  into  his  hands  would  be  determined  by 
what  the  latter  knew  of  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  au- 
thor— I  mean,  of  course,  the  human  author  of  said  writing.  And  this 
I  think  will  appear  strange  only  to  those  whose  very  great  reverence 
for  their  own  "  religious  consciousness"  and  confidence  m  their  own 
"critical  insight"  has  begotten  in  them  a  proportionate  disregard 
for  the  consensus  of  common  sense  upon  such  matters.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  writer  of  this  preface  deliberately  stakes  not  only  the 
historical,  but  the  religious  arid  ethical  value  of  his  narrative  upon 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  its  author,  and  certainly  ex- 
pects Theophilus  to  apply  the  same  test. 

The  second  of  the  two  passages  referred  to  above  is  from  the 
second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians.  Its  importance  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  states  Paul's  uniform  practice  and  the  reason 
for  it.     The  passage  reads: 

'*  The  salutation  of  me  Paul,  with  mine  own  hand,  which  is  the  token  in  every 
Epistle:  so  I  write. "f 

*  Luke  i.  1-4.     The  italics,  of  course,  are  mine. 
t  2  Thess.  iii.  11.     Italics  mine. 
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From  this  it  appears  that  Paul  made  a  praetiee  of  affixing  his  own 
signature  to  every  commixnication  addressed  by  him  to  the  churches. 
He  tells  us  that  he  did  this  as  a  "  token/'  But  why  this  "  token,  ^' 
unless  lie  consideretl  it  important  that  they  should  be  certified  as 
to  the  "  human  origin "  or  authorship  of  communications  claiming 
such  large  authority  over  matters  of  faith  and  manners  as  is  claimed 
in  his  epistles.  This  means,  of  course,  that  he,  Paul,  attached 
much  unportance  to  the  question  of  authorship,  and  that  he 
expected  those  to  whom  he  wrote  to  do  the  same. 

Now,  I  venture  to  believe  that  no  one  who  will  fairly  weigh  the 
evidence  from  Scripture  can  fail  to  receive  the  impression^ — the 
distinct  and  decided  impression— that  the  Scripture  writers  them- 
selves did,  both  in  practice  and  in  theory,  attach  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  question  of  authorship.  They  may  have  been 
wrong  in  this;  that  is  not  now  the  question.  The  question  is  one 
of  fact:  Do  they,  or  do  they  not^  lay  stress  upon  the  matter  of 
authorship?  No  one,  I  think,  w^ith  the  facts  above  recited  before 
him,  can  say,  They  do  not.  But  if  the  Scripture  writers  make 
much  of  this  question  of  authorship,  then  no  one  who  wishes  fairly 
to  estimate  its  significance  can  ignore  this  fact.  On  the  contarrj^ 
one  will  be  obliged  to  allow  it  weight,  Just  in  proportion  to  his  dis- 
position to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  the  writers  of  Scripture. 

4,  But  I  sliall  doubtless  be  reminded  that  there  are  anonymous 
books  in  the  Bible.  Indeed^  the  Anierican  scholar  aheady  re- 
ferred to  has  come  so  much  under  the  practical  influence  of  the 
now  current  doctrine  of  idealization  as  to  say: 

'*Tlie  great  maas  of  the  Old  Tetament  was  written  by  authors  whose  names  and 
connection  with  their  writingF  are  lost  m  oblivion."* 

It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  this  same  writer  frankly  admits 
that  **  Tradition  has  assigned  authors  for  all  of  these/ *t 

It  is  true  that  personally  he  holds  this  tradition  in  small  esteem. 
He  says: 

"But  who  tells  ua  that  these  traditional  namoa** — such  as  that  of  Moses  luiil 
laaiah^  among  others — *' were  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  Bible?  The  Bible 
itself?  The  creeds  of  the  Chijrch?  Any  reliable  historical  testimony?  None  of 
these.     Pure  conjectural  tradition.     No  tiling  more.  "J 

This,  if  not  conclusive,  is  at  least  emphatic.  One  wonders,  of 
course,  why,  of  all  others,  this  writer  should  affect  contempt  for 
what  is  '*  conjectural,"  seeing  that  conjecture  is,  as  it  were,  the 
atmosphere  in  which  he  himself  and  his  entire  school  "live  and 

♦  Dr.  Brings*  fnauguml,  ut  *wp.,  p,  33. 

t  Bibk  Study,  p.  222. 

I  Dr.  Brigga'  Inauguraij  ut  mp.,  p.  33. 
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move  and  have  their  being."  One  also  wonders  whether  the  Union 
Seminary  professor  has  forgotten  that  this  tradition,  so  far  at  least 
as  it  relates  to  the  Pentateuch,  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Chron- 
icler and,  as  many  believe,  of  Christ  himself.  The  Book  of  Chron- 
icles is  certainly  a  part  of  the  Bible,  as  is  also  the  Gospel  of  John. 
But  leaving  these  and  other  points  to  be  settled,  cleared  up,  or 
brushed  aside  by  the  distinguished  scholar  whose  remarks  are 
under  consideration,  the  judicious  reader  cannot  fail  to  observe 
that  this  contemptuous  criticism  bears  rather  upon  the  nature 
and  significance  of  this  tradition,  than  upon  the  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  fact,  then,  the  admitted  fact,  to  which  I  desire  attention 
is  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  with  grounds  or  without  them,  every 
single  anonymous  book  in  either  Testament  has  been  by  tradition 
assigned  to  some  well-known  Scripture  personage  as  its  author  or 
its  compiler.  There  may  be  a  question  as  to  the  origin  or  as  to  the 
value  of  this  tradition.  Its  existence  is  an  unquestionable  fact. 
This  fact  is  not  gotten  rid  of,  nor  explained,  nor  is  its  force  in  the 
least  abated  by  the  use  of  sweeping  statements  and  of  contemptuous 
epithets. 

Now  let  the  reader  ask  himself,  If  the  question  of  authorship 
be  one  of  as  little  moment  as  it  is  now  commonly  represented  to 
be,  then  why  is  it  that  from  the  times  of  Josiah  downward 
men  have  puzzled  themselves  to  find  out  the  names  of  the 
writers  of  the  several  books  of  Scripture?  Why  is  it  that,  failing 
in  this,  as  is  alleged,  they  have,  as  is  alleged,  mvent-ed  names 
for  them?  Why  is  it  that,  in  inventing  these  names,  they 
have  in  every  instance  hit  upon  the  name  of  some  well-known 
Scripture  person,  and,  further,  some  person  either  himself 
personally  associated  with  the  events  recorded  in  each  particular 
book,  or  else  supposed  to  have  access  to  contemporary  informa- 
tion in  reference  to  such  events?  This  tradition  may  or  may 
not  be  conjectural,  but  it  gives  unmistakable  evidence  as  to 
what  has  been  its  regulative  principle,  and  also  as  to  what  are  its 
underlying  assumptions.  These  are  questions  to  which  no  one  who 
really  wishes  fairly  to  estimate  the  inherent  importance  of  the 
question  of  authorship  should  fail  to  seek  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Nor  is  another  circumstance  without  significance'  in  this  connec- 
tion. I  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  comparatively  recent  years  no 
less  a  person  than  Dr.  Charles  J.  EUicott,  Bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter, a  clear-headed  thinker,  and  a  scholar  of  high  repute,  has  deliber- 
ately put  forward  what  he  calls  a  "  rectified  traditional  view''*  as  ^^ 

*  Christus  CemprobcUoTf  p.  146ff. 
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the  authorship  of  the  major  portion  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment-  This,  of  course,  proves  Dothing  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  traditional  view,  either  in  general  or  in  this  soH?aUed  "  rectified^' 
fonn.  But  it  does  strikingly  exhibit  and  emphasize  the  tendency 
that  exists  in  men's  minds  generally  to  refer  tlie  books  of  Scripture 
to  well-known  Scripture  persons.  It  effectually  vetoes  the  notion 
that  the  tradition  in  question  is  to  be  explained  as  the  result  of  an 
irrational  proclivity  of  undisciplined  minds  in  unenlightened  age^. 
It  raises  again  and  emphasises  this  question :  If  this  matter  of  the 
authorship  of  Scripture  were  indeed  one  of  no  special  inherent  im- 
portance, would  there  be  this  obstinate,  incurable  propensity  Id 
refer  even  the  confessedly  anonymous  books  of  Scripture  to  well- 
known  Scripture  persons  as  their  authors?  What  is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  existence  of  this  tradition? 

5*  I  have  but  one  additional  fact  to  present.  It  is  one,  however, 
singularly  instructive,  and,  if  i>ossible,  even  more  convincing  and 
conclusive  than  any  of  those  yet  mentioned.  It  is  simply  this; 
For  many  years  no  branch  of  Biblical  study  has  attracted  more 
attention  to  itself  than  that  known  as  the  Higher  Criticism.  This 
study  has  drawn  to  itself  an  increasingly  numerous  body  of  en- 
thusiastic, able,  devoted  workers.  None  would  resent  more 
promptly  and  indignantly  than  they  the  chaise  that  they  are 
triflers^  mere  literarj'  dilettanti.  On  the  contrary,  they  claim 
that  they  are  serious,  God-fearing  men;  and,  further,  that  the  prob- 
lems to  the  solution  of  which  tliey  devote  themselves,  as  they  are 
among  the  most  difficult  are  also  among  the  most  important  that 
can  engage  the  minds  of  men.  Their  importance  lies  in  this, 
that  upon  a  proper  solution  of  them  depends  (1)  the  very  nature 
of  the  contents  of  the  several  books  of  Scripture^ — whether  these 
are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  plain,  matter-of-fact  history,  or  as 
prose  poems,  grand,  inspiring,  uplifting  stories,  legends,  folk-lore, 
and  the  like;  (2)  the  true  interpretation  of  the  contents  of  the  sev- 
eral Scripture  writings — and  this  in  the  case  alike  of  laws,  prophe- 
cies, psalms  or  proverbs;  and  (3)  nothing  less  than  our  conception 
"of  the  entire  course  of  Scripture  history — f>ur  conception  of  the 
nature  of  revelation  and  of  inspiration,  of  sin,  and  ultimately  of 
whatever  is  embraced  in  the  term  religion.  Those  who  have  en- 
gaged in  the  attempt  to  elucidate  these  questions,  far-reaching 
in  their  importance,  have  not  all  been  of  one  mind  as  to  the 
proper  solution  of  them.  Indeed,  the  two  schools  into  which  they 
have  divided  themselves  have  long  been  in  open  anil  bitter  an- 
tagonism to  each  other.    It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two 
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has  shown  most  of  the  fortiter  in  re,  and  which  least  of  the  suaviter 
in  modo.  But  in  proportion  to  the  denunciations  which  each  has 
hurled  against  the  other,  have  been  the  claims  which  each  has  made 
for  the  vital  importance  of  its  own  findings.    Take  this  as  a  sample : 

"  Upon  the  other  hand,  not  a  few,  like  Budde  himself,  who  had  been  trained 
in  the  Ewald-Hupfeld  theory,  can  testify  that  it  was  only  after  repeated  and 
most  laborious  study  of  the  positions  advanced  by  Wellhausen  that  they  were 
constrained,  on  grounds  of  conscien^,  to  go  over  to  his  camp.  Nay,  more,  they 
can  testify  that  this  conception  of  the  history  of  Israel  has  deepened  their  faith, 
that  they  have  learned  in  this  way  better  to  understand  the  personality  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament."* 

The  italics  here  are  mine.  They  are  designed  to  direct  attention 
to  the  claims  made  by  the  writer  for  the  school  which  he  represents 
and  for  their  views.  He  says  very  plainly  that  his  school  have 
adopted  their  peculiar  positions,  not  as  a  matter  of  preference, 
but  of  conscience,  and  that  they  have  derived  from  them  the  most 
important  spiritual  benefits — benefits  presumably  unattamable 
apart  from  these  views.  Now  these,  unquestionably,  are  high 
claims,  and  very  direct  and  practical  benefits.  Another  member 
of  this  same  school,  addressing  a  distinguished  body  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Anglican  Church,  uses  this  significant  and  insinuating 
language : 

"If  the  Anglican  Church  is  ever  to  renovate  her  theology  and  to  become 
in  any  real  sense  undeniably  the  Church  of  the  future,  she  cannot  afiford  to  be 
careless  or  intolerant  of  attempts  to  modernize  our  methods  of  criticism  and 
exegesis."t 

According  to  this  speaker,  then,  the  future  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  presumably  of  every  other  great  commimion,  hinges 
to  no  inconsiderable  extent  upon  the  attitude  which  it  may  as  a 
body  assume  toward  the  critical  views  of  which  he  is  a  representa- 
tive. It  is  only  too  evident  from  this  that,  m  the  judgment  of 
Canon  Cheyne  at  least,  the  views  for  which  he  stands  are  very  far 
from  being  fine-spun  literary  fancies,  which  have  no  immediate 
practical  significance  for  ordinary  Christian  folk.  The  following 
from  the  same  source,  sounds  even  somewhat  ominous,  revealing, 
as  it  does,  the  results  which  antagonists  anticipate  from  the  preva- 
lence of  Canon  Cheyne's  views — results,  be  it  observed,  which  the 
Canon  is  not  prepared  to  say  will  not  follow,  at  least  in  part : 

"Supposing  the  theory  of  Kuencn  and  Wellhausen  to  be  correct,  it  will  no  doubt 
appear  to  some  minds  (1)  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Levitical  Law  is  at  any  rate 
weakened  in  quality  thereby ;  (2)  that  a  glaring  inconsistency  is  introduced  into 

*  Expository  Times,  March,  1899,  p.  274. 

t  Canon  Clieyne's  address  before  the  Reading  Church  Congress  (1S83),  cited 
in  Job  and  Solomon,  p.  2. 

as 
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>*,*«.  I,  v^iucii  ":x*v\>uit»  anti-«acrificial  at  one  time  and  sacri- 

,.  ^     ;    .:tai  r\A}ux  I*  ^tven  for  the  supposition  that  the  Levitical 

•,^u;ioa>  *iiou|jch  politic  condescension  to  popular   tastes, 

v^     .«^u:u^'  \euturv«  to  hold)  that  St.  Paul,  by  his  doctrine 

.».:ivu.  M^  -AT  ju>  he  could,  the  simple  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ."* 

,,,    vu  i.';uK>u  uiKlortakes — with  what  success  we  are 
.  ., ..,    v'iK>'riK\l — to  show  that  these  "inferences"  are, 
V.     ujiiair."     l^ey  at  least  serve  to  show  the  gravity 
s    .  .  .;s^va  iu\5^  which  his  opponents — men  of  no  mean  schol- 
^  ^  .^      .  .^     vuris  k>l  k>gical  insight — think  that  they  have  reason 
.  .  . .  .\  -V    »vui  the  HiTeptance  of  the  Canon's  views, 
x;^,  .\    .Ka.  us.  ihc  state  of  the  controversy,  and  such  the  issues 
\,M.s»v    »KViA^  v^ho  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  problems  of 
>v  V.   A  vao>^«»  >^^  ^^^*'  **  Higher  Criticism.''     It  is  no  part  of  my  pres- 
vx»  h\s>'>\^  vv>  Httt^mpt  to  decide  the  question  at  issue  between  these 
»  ^a  V  v'au\xts^u»ts.     Mine  is  a  miich  simpler  task.    I  merely  wish 
V    ^.vsv  ^Vih.U  art*  the  problems  of  the  Higher  Criticism?    What 
N   va  >^viHl  timction  in  connection  with  the  books  of  Scripture? 
IHv^    Uivxvscr  is*  to  consider  them  "as  to  integrity,  authenticity, 
:u\ivM>  i^^KVw  Hiid  reliability. "t    Now  of  these  several  points,  which 
•{v  iho  nuvst  important,  both  in  itself  and  because  of  its  necessary 
iuiUiv^*uv  \X[*oi\  the  others?    Unquestionably  that  of  "  authenticity." 
\k\x\*  \\\\>i\\  are  the  questions  which  are  involved  in  this  subject 
y^i  >4VuhHUioity.     Simply  these: 

■  i«  Iho  writing  anonymous,  pseudonymous,  or  does  it  bear  its  author's  name? 
^t  Vh*»  MUthor's  name  is  given,  is  the  title  genuine,  or  is  it  a  forgery?  AVhat 
iV^muiH>  can  be  placed  upon  tradition  with  regard  to  the  authorship  of  anonymous 
♦  Utm|?5<r't 

\^\\A\\  this  it  appears  that  the  very  centre  and  core  of  the  Higher 
iViticism,  that  subject  which  has  set  all  Christendom  by  the  ears, 
IS  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  question  of  the  authorship  of 
the  several  books  of  Scripture.  An  evolutionary  philosophy  may 
have  furnished  those  who  are  known  as  radical  critics  with  a 
fulcrum,  but  the  question  of  authorship  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
lever  with  which  they  have  attempted  to  overthrow  the  citadel  of 
their  opponent's  faith.  The  Reformers  may  not  have  been  '^anxious 
about  human  authorship,"  but  no  clear-headed  man  can  affirm 
this  of  Kuenen,  AVcllhausen,  Driver,  Chcyne  and  Briggs.  Prove 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  critic  of  the  next 
decade  would  ask  of  AVcllhausen 's  theory,  as  Dr.  Carl  Heinrich  Cor- 
nill  has  recently  asked  of  Baur  and  his  theory, 

*  Job  and  Solomon,  vt  suj).,  p.  3. 
Bib.  Study,  p.  86.  X  Bib.  Study,  p.  87. 
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"  Where  is  it  now?^^*  And  would  answer  with  the  same  high 
authority: 

"  Dissolved  into  smoke  and  wind,  while  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  remains. "f 

Prove  the  Mosaic  origin  and,  with  it,  the  inspiration  of  the 
"Levitical  Law,"  and  Lagarde  loses  his  last  chance  of  purging  the 
Christian  system  of  what  he  regards  as  the  corrupt  and  corrupting 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  foisted  upon  it  by  Paul,  who  was  inno- 
cent enough  not  to  suspect  that  instead  of  the  teachings  of  Moses 
he  had  been  taken  in  by  what  was  in  reaUty  "  an  injurious  though 
politic  condescension  to  popular  tastes,"  devised  by  astute  but 
unethical  ecclesiastics  of  post-exilic  times.  Prove  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  some  future  Dr.  Carl  Heinrich 
Comill  may  rise  to  say  of  a  book  known  as  "  The  Higher  Criticism 
of  the  HexateuchJ^ 

''You  will  recall  the  tremendous  excitement  which  it  caused;  and  where  b  it 
to-day,  after  twenty-four  years?  Submerged  and  forgotten.  I  think  even  the 
most  innocent  small-beer  Philistine  woold  be  ashamed  and  feel  antiquated  in 
culture  if  he  caught  himself  quoting  or  mentioning  this  book.''t 

Prove  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  fancy  the 
mortification  that  would  overwhelm  Carl  Budde,  for  instance,  for 
having  taken  the  public  into  his  confidence  and  assured  them  that 
he  had  strengthened  his  faith  by  feeding  it  upon  the  east  wind. 
No;  it  18  not  true  that  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the 
boolM  of  Scripture  is  one  toward  which  any  class  of  critics,  con- 
servative or  radical,  radical  or  conservative,  has  assumed  m 
practice  an  attitude  of  indifference.  The  conservative  has  not 
contended  more  strenuously  for  the  Mosaic  authorship  than  has 
the  radical  for  a  post-Mosaic  date  and  non-Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch;  in  the  case  of  both  alike  the  controversy  has 
centred  around  the  age  and  person  of  the  author  or  authors  of 
this  portion  of  Scripture. 

Men  may  then,  if  they  please,  call  this  question  of  authorship 
"a  mere  literary  question,"  whatever  this  means,  or  "a  mere 
archaeological  question,"  or  whatever  else  suits  their  fancy  or  their 
necessity,  but  it  will  still  remain  true  that  there  is  no  one  who  has 
taken  part  on  either  side  in  the  controversy  that  has  waged  over 
the  Higher  Criticism  who  has  not  in  effect — ^if  not  in  word  also — 

*  Speech  in  "Motion  against  the  Professors,"  delivered  October  30,  1896 
before  the  West  Prussian  Provincial  Synod,  and  translated  in  The  Open  Cow 
January,  1897,  p.  38, 

t  lb.,  p.  38. 

t  The  Open  Court,  lU  mp,,  p.  38. 
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unequivocally  declared  that  the  question  of  authorship  is  one  of 
vital,  immediate,  practical  importance.    I  have  only  to  add  here 
that  no  one  who  wishes  fairly  to  estimate  the  importance  of  this 
question  for  himself  can  afford  to  ignore  or  to  overlook  this  fact. 
Looking  merely  at  the  facts,  then,  the  case  stands  thus:  The 
question  of  authorship  is  to-day  treated  as  one  of  importance;  it 
was  so  treated  by  the  Scripture  writers  of  both  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New;  its  importance  is  emphasized  by  the  circumstance 
that  tradition  has  busied  itself  to  ascertain  and  preserve  or  else  to 
invent  and  perpetuate  names  for  the  authors  of  every  anonymous 
book  of  both  Testaments;  it  is  constantly  treated  as  important  by 
both  parties  to  the  controversy  that  has  waged  and  is  waging  around 
the  Higher  Criticism,  nay,  both  parties  to  this  controversy  have 
over  and  over  again,  in  the  plainest,  most  explicit  and  emphatic 
terms,  declared  this  question  of  authorship  to  be  one  of  the  most 
immediate,   practical  and  fundamental  importance  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  determination  of  the  character  of  the  contents  of 
the  several  books  of  Scripture — I  mean  in  determining  whether  the 
matter  contained  in  these  books  is  to  be  regarded  as  history,  in 
the  true  and  proper  sense  of  that  term,  or  as  simply  grand,  inspiring, 
uplifting  religious  stories:  m  its  bearing  upon  our  mterpretation  of 
these  histories  or  stories,  and  of  the  laws,  prophecies,  poetry  and 
proverbs  contained  in  them:  and  finally  in  its  bearing  upon  our 
conception  of  the  course  of  Hebrew  and  early  Christian  history,  our 
conception  of  the  nature  of  revelation  and  of  inspiration,  our  con- 
ception of  the  doctrine  of  sin,  and,  in  a  word,  our  conception  of  the 
whole  subject  of  religion.     I  do  not  now  affirm  that  the  view  of  this 
question  upon  which  the  Scripture  writers,  the  makers  of  tradition, 
the  parties  to  the  Higher  Criticism  controversy  and  the  general 
public  in  our  own  day  have  acted,  and  do  still  act,  is  abstractly 
considered  the  correct  view.     I  do  say,  however,  that  no  one  is  at 
liberty  to  assume  that  it  is  incorrect;  and  further,  that  no  one  can 
intelligently  determine  his  own  proper  personal  attitude  toward  this 
question  of  authorship  without  recognizing  these  facts  and  allow- 
ing them  due  weight. 

Columhiaj  S,  C.  W.  M.  McPiieeters. 
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THE  late  Dean  Farrar  wrote  in  1887  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Christian  Church  toward  science  had  been,  successively,  first 
persecution,  next  weak  compromise,  then  thankless  acceptance. 
We  are  now  able  to  say  that  we  have  reached  the  thankful  attitude, 
recognizmg  science  as,  next  to  the  Gospel,  the  benefactor  of  our 
race;  and  we  also  frankly  recognize  the  right  of  scientific  investi- 
gators to  follow  their  own  methods  without  instruction  from  us. 
For  their  part  scientific  workers  ask  for  no  special  favor,  and  do 
not  desire  us  prematurely  to  accept  their  theories;  but  they  have 
regard  for  the  Christian  community  and  appreciate  its  good  opin- 
ion even  when  they  are  not  themselves  professors  of  religion. 

Recently  there  has  been  rapid  development  of  view  on  both 
sides;  we  have  all  been  growing  wiser;  learning  to  respect  each  other 
as  all  searching  after  truth,  each  in  his  own  way;  and  instead  of 
firing  recriminations  we  are  bandying  compliments.  Thus  the 
article  on  "Agnosticism"  in  the  supplementary  part  of  the  ninth 
edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia  BrUannica,  published  last  year,  is 
friendly  to  religion,  actually  informmg  us  that  "the  clergy  having 
accepted  the  theory  of  Evolution,  a  new  spirit  has  come  mto  Chris- 
tian theology,  the  controversy  has  turned  into  other  channels,5[and 
the  wind  has  been  taken  out  of  the  sails  of  agnosticism."  Most  sur- 
prising is  the  change  of  Sir  J.  Leslie  Stephen.  In  his  Agnostu^s 
Apology,  1892,  he  laid  down  the  principle  that  "  the  religion  of  all 
sensible  men''  was  bare  secularism;  and  he  lamented  that  most 
men  are  not  sensible,  but  love  "superstition,"  so  that  he  was 
unable  to  predict  the  end  of  popular  forms  of  religion.  In  his  Pref- 
ace to  Vol.  xxviii  of  the  new  volumes  of  the  same  Encyclopaedia, 
dating  1902,  he  furnishes  a  very  pleasant  sketch  of  evolution  and 
religion.  He  shows  that  in  the  controversies  of  the  sixties  Evolu- 
tion at  first  suggested  to  the  ordmary  mind  simply  an  attack  on 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis;  that  we  were  invited  to 
substitute  a  pair  of  chimpanzees  for  Adam  and  Eve;  and  he  goes 
on  to  state  that  the  position  was  rapidly  found  to  be  an  anachron- 
ism, that  a  widening  of  the  whole  intellectual  horizon  followed. 
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He  gives  divines  credit  for  sincerity  in  accepting  evolution ;  argues 
that  the  religious  creeds  must  be  regarded  as  varying  products  of 
instincts  common  to  all  men^  that  scientific  presumptions  must 
be  regarded  as  favoring  religion,  that  religious  beliefs  have  been  a 
dominant  factor  in  developing  civilization,  and  we  must  set  them 
down  as  representing  a  deep-lj^ng  tendency  of  our  nature.  He 
finally  declares  that  the  short  and  easy  way  of  treating  religiouB 
principles  *'  as  products  of  priestly  imposture"  has  become  obsolete. 
In  inquiring  whether  this  change  is  only  a  temporary  fashion 
or  likely  to  last^  we  must  have  regard  to  how  the  difficulty  arose^ 
and  ask  whether  the  evil  is  cured  or  merely  alleviated. 


I.  Retrospective, 

At  one  time  there  was  a* good  deal  of  *^ reconciling"  effected  be- 
tween the  Bible  and  other  things,  and  that  so  completely  that  most 
people  now  li\ing  are  ignorant  that  the  difficulties  ever  existed. 
When  French  infidelity  had  its  innings^  people  were  led  to  think 
that  all  that  was  necessary  to  silence  the  Bible  was  for  some  intelli* 
gent  investigators  to  visit  Bible  lands  and  compare  the  Book  with 
the  facts.  As  a  result  of  this  expectation,  Volney,  a  very  com- 
petent and  veiy  infidel  investigator,  visited  Egypt,  Syria  and 
Palestine  in  1782-5;  and  the  results  of  his  travels  were  published 
in  1787,  He  was  terribly  but  not  unjustly  severe  on  the  Turkish 
Government,  on  the  corruptions  of  some  of  the  monasteries  in 
Syria,  and  on  other  abuses;  but  his  book  blessed  the  Bible  just 
because  even  an  infidel  could  tell  the  truth.  Quoting  in  extenso 
EzekieFs  prophecy  of  the  downfall  of  Tyre,  he  simply  a<lds  that, 
**  chiefly  through  the  corruption  of  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire 
and  of  the  Mohammedans,  these  prophecies  have  been  fulfilled/* 

His  adventures  encouraged  others;  so  that  Burckhardt,  Irby 
and  Mangles,  Laborde,  and  a  long  host  of  godly  investigators, 
many  of  them  from  America,  have  gone  forth  to  see  how  exactly  the 
land  and  the  Book  fit  as  lock  and  key,  A  new  department  of  Bible 
literature  and  of  Bible  e\ddence  was  thus  developed.  Even  the 
onsets  of  skepticism  have  stimulated  the  cause:  Paulus,  Strauss, 
Baur,  each  one  following  and  worsting  the  other,  whilst  they  were 
all  adverse  to  the  Bible ,  prepared  the  way  for  such  evidence  of 
the  early  composition  of  the  Goi^pels  as  William  M.  Ramsay  and 
others  have  found,  which  has  effectually  done  the  "  reconciling*'  for 
the  New  Testament.  On  the  other  side,  as  to  the  Old  Testament, 
it  was  Colenso's  skeptical  attempt  to  effect,  by  a  process  of  chrono- 
logical condensation,  a  redudio  ad  absurdum  of  the  Mosaic  record 
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that  stimulated  William  Henry  Green,  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  to  reexamine  the  subject,  and  to  rectify  an  error  that 
had  placed  the  Pentateuch  in  a  false  light  before  anthropologists. 
We  may  well  rejoice  that  our  somewhat  conservative  Seminary 
has  thus  the  honor  of  having  effected  the  most  complete  and  one  of 
the  most  important  conciliations  between  science  and  faith  of 
which  our  age  can  boast. 

Another  glance  backward  shows  how  often  God  has  helped  His 
Bible  in  defiance  of  the  protests  and  struggles  and  prayers  of  His 
own  people.  We  understand  it  far  better  since  we  have  learned  to 
read  it  in  the  light  of  the  new  astronomy,  and  of  the  new  geology, 
and  even  of  the  new  ideas  of  the  genesis  of  species,  and  also  since 
the  collation  of  many  manuscripts,  with  their  various  readings,  has 
enabled  us  to  reach  a  purer  text;  but  all  these  have  been  instances 
in  which  all  the  Christians  at  first  got  on  the  wrong  side,  and  they  all 
defy  the  Vincentian  rule,  quod  semper  et  uhique  et  ab  omnibus.  In 
favor  of  the  Reformed  branches  of  the  Church,  it  ought  to  be  stated 
that  in  their  collective  capacity  the  Reformed  Churches  have  not 
interfered  in  scientific  questions;  thus  there  is  not  a  hint  in  the 
Westminster  Confession  about  the  astronomical  controversy,  though 
many  of  its  compilers  felt  strongly  on  the  subject.  The  interference 
was  usually  the  act  of  individuals,  often  of  eminent  individuals. 
John  Owen,  for  example,  greatest  of  English  theological  writers, 
went  wrong  on  this  question,  as  did  Tiu^rettine  in  a  following  gen- 
eration. Owen's  greatest  mistake  was  in  his  condemning  Wal- 
ton's Polyglot,  because  of  its  list  of  various  readings  of  the  originals 
of  Scripture.  Forgetting  that  the  question  was  piu^ely  one  of  fact, 
to  be  established  or  refuted  by  an  appeal  to  accessible  evidence,  he 
repudiated  the  list  as  at  least  exaggerated,  and  as  perilous  to  reli- 
gion. From  this  terrible  mistake  the  late  Andrew  Thomson,  of 
Edinburgh,  draws  the  moral,  "  Let  those  theologians  be  warned  by 
this  who,  on  the  ground  of  preconceived  notions  and  incorrect 
interpretations  of  Scripture,  have  called  in  question  some  of  the 
plainest  discoveries  of  science." 

Milton,  who  admired  Galileo,  and  at  personal  risk  paid  the  old 
hero  a  visit  in  his  prison,  is  doubtful  as  to  the  heliocentric  ques- 
tion, and  makes  his  angel  Raphael  give  our  first  father  some  very 
bad  advice.  Raphael  begins  very  well  when  he  says  {Paradise 
Lost,  Book  8) : 

"To  ask  or  search  I  blame  thee  not;  for  heaven 
Is  as  the  Book  of  God  before  thee  set." 

But  after  betraying  the  fact  that  his  own  angelic  mind  was  very 
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much  bewildered  on  astronomy,  Raphael  recommends  us  not  to 
meddle  with  such  questions: 

"Whether  the  sun,  predominant  in  heaven, 
Rise  on  the  earth,  or  earth  rise  on  the  sun, 

Solicit  not  thy  thoughts  with  matters  hid: 
Leave  them  to  God  alone." 

This  advice  would  now  have  a  Mohammedan  ring;  and  we  are 
glad  to  remember  that  God-fearing  men  of  Milton's  own  days 
wisely  disobeyed  his  angel.  Stimulated  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
Harvey  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  by  Galileo's 
work,  they  resolved  to  form  a  scientific  society  for  the  better  inves- 
tigation of  what  the  poet  had  happily  compared  with  the  Book  of 
God. 

Investigators  are  aware  that  it  is  helpful  to  have  theories  well 
sifted  before  being  accepted;  and  that  they  must  marshal  the 
evidence  so  as  to  convince  even  the  reluctant.  It  was  a  sense  of  this 
principle  that  led  the  men  of  science  to  start  a  sort  of  scientific 
sjmod,  in  imitation,  apparently,  of  the  Westminster  and  other  reli- 
gious Assemblies.  Thus  arose  the  Philosophical  Society,  rebaptized 
as  the  Royal  Society  after  the  king  came  back.  Similar  societies 
were  organized  in  France  and  Germany;  that  in  Italy  was  pro- 
hibited, so  that  the  Italian  workers  sent  their  contributions  to 
England.  These  societies  mark  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
period  in  regular  form;  they  imparted  stability  and  secured  growth, 
just  because  they  secured  criticism  of  new  propositions  and  pub- 
licity for  such  as  could  stand  scrutiny.  The  discussions  were  fre- 
quently such  as  to  command  public  interest  in  scientific  questions, 
as  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz  on  mathematical  methods,  and 
between  the  Germans  and  the  French  about  the  histology  of  plants. 
The  men  who  are  most  competent  to  deal  with  such  questions  are 
thus  appealed  to — men  who  love  scientific  truth,  and  have  spent 
their  life  in  trying  to  learn  how  it  is  to  be  reached.  Hence  we  must 
look  to  science  as  the  best  critic  and  corrector  of  its  own  failures. 
The  movement  in  this  way  is  necessarily  slow,  as  to  large  ques- 
tions; but  it  is  forward.  There  has  been  retreat  only  on  some 
minor  (}uestions,  which  were  hastily  concluded  by  individuals. 
When  a  subject  is  once  worked  out  and  the  scientists  become 
consentient  in  their  verdict,  there  can  usually  be  no  further  trouble 
with  the  scientific  part,  nor  for  that  matter  will  there  be  any  trouble 
as  to  the  general  acceptance  of  the  decision. 

Yet  for  generations  after  the  Cromwellian  era  the  old  system 
continued;  and  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  law  of  the  case  is 
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being  considered.  In  1735  the  Swedish  Parliament,  semi-ecclesi- 
astical in  composition,  tried  to  prove  from  the  Bible  that  the  waters 
of  the  Baltic  Sea  could  not  recede  from  their  shores,  as  God  has  set 
their  bounds  which  they  cannot  pass;  but  Celsius  and  Linnaeus, 
by  staking  the  shore,  proved  beyond  dispute  that  the  waters  were 
receding.  Within  the  Churches  some  questions  arose,  depending 
on  scientific  evidence,  but  having  more  or  less  important  religious 
bearings.  It  was  only  in  1839  that  one  of  these  questions  was 
settled  by  Kitto,  who  showed  that  the  furniture  of  the  Tabernacle 
was  actually  modeled  in  large  measure  after  Egyptian  structures. 
Thus  have  the  Christian  Churches  and  Christian  writers  learned  that 
at  the  best  they  are  not  infallible;  but  though  they  were  well 
whipped  and  worsted,  our  review  does  not  indicate  that  in  any  case 
the  Bible  itself  was  worsted.  It  is  true  that  some  people  condenm 
attempts  to  excuse  the  Bible  for  using  phenomenal  rather  than 
noumenal  language  about  common  occurrences,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  reply  that  we,  who  know  the  better,  still  stick  to  the  phe- 
nomenal style,  as  when  we  talk  of  sunrise,  or  of  the  sun  passing  the 
meridian. 

J.  Pye  Smith's  graphic  and  rather  painful  narrative  of  the 
Geological  dispute  in  the  thirties  gives  an  instructive  idea  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  case.  How  often  have  I  heard  venerable 
scholars  declare  their  willingness  to  give  God  the  credit  for  having 
created  strata  and  fossils  just  as  they  lie,  rather  than  to  part  from 
their  old  exegetical  moorings  as  to  the  exordium  of  Genesis!  It 
is  pleasant  to  recall  that  Charles  Lyell,  who  was  popularly  regarded 
as  the  chief  sinner  in  the  Geological  controversy,  was  appointed 
by  English  bishops  and  evangelical  clergymen  to  be  Professor  of 
Geology  in  London.  They  could  not  accept  all  his  views;  and  they 
were  well  aware  of  the  gravity  and  delicacy  of  the  problems  which 
he  was  forcing  on  their  attention;  but  they  said  that  while  he  had 
published  startling  statements,  these  were  reached  by  him  in  a 
straightforward  manner.  We  may  add  that  while  the  questions 
which  he  raised  are  not  all  of  them  settled  even  now,  the  new 
Geology  has  enlarged  our  views  of  things,  and  has  not,  so  far  as 
we  know,  bred  skepticism.  Though  there  has  been  much  discussion 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  its  influence  on  the  scientific  mind 
appears  to  be  on  the  whole  attractive. 

The  Darwinian  controversy  was,  so  far  as  Scripture  is  concerned, 
far  less  momentous  than  the  Geological.    But  for  a  time  it  was 
perhaps  more  irritating.    This  was  due  mainly  to  the  unfortuna^ 
style  in  which  it  was  at  first  promulgated;  as  if  everything  ' 
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chance  work,  and  as  if  ehance  meant  hands  off  to  Divine  Provi- 
dence* Many  hailed  it  with  joy  as  a  new  weapon  against  faith; 
and  for  the  same  reaf^on  many  others  regarded  it  with  dismay. 
But  both  sides  were  all  astray  in  their  estimates,  as  subsequent 
researches  proved.  Cautious  thinkers  from  the  outset  perceived 
that  when  divested  of  unnecessary  and  unproved  accretions,  it 
was  a  gain  to  science  and  no  hurt  to  religion.  Canon  Tristram, 
explorer  and  naturalist  of  Bible  lands^  welcomed  it  as  explaining 
many  of  the  puzzles  of  his  field-work.  Asa  Gray,  the  best  Chris- 
tian^ the  best  botanist  and  the  best-beloved  of  all  the  scientists  of 
the  New  World,  had  the  same  experience.  The  philosophical 
McCosh,  fresh  from  writing,  in  conjunction  mth  my  old  botanical 
teacher,  Professor  George  Dickie,  their  little  gem  of  a  book  about 
Typical  Fomis  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation^  very  quickly  perceived 
that  the  new  theorj^  only  meant  a  new  and  a  better  setting  for  the 
gem;  in  fact,  McCosh  recognized  it  as  an  interesting  addition  to  his 
conception  of  The  Method  of  the  Divine  Goi^ernmenij  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  which  he  had  devoted  his  lifetime.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  while  at  one  time  McCosh^s  view  was  sharply  criticised,  now 
his  scheme  of  evolution  as  an  organized  system  for  the  creation  of 
new  s]>ecles  is  being  universally  accepted.  This  theory  may  even 
be  credited  with  having  improved  our  views  of  teleology,  so  as  to 
clear  it  of  some  objections.  David  Hume  argued  that  our  world  is 
like  the  outcome  of  the  repeated  blundering  efforts  of  an  unskilled 
shipbuilder;  a  statement  which,  admitting  the  design,  denies  the 
skill  Now  the  theory  of  evolution,  leaving  his  admission  of  design 
intact,  explains  the  "repeated  blundering"  by  the  constitution 
and  behavior  of  the  materials,  as  incidental  to  things  in  their  grow- 
ing and  making;  especially  where  we  have  reason  for  supposing  a 
fall  or  accident  due  to  the  free  working  of  the  things,  and  not  to 
any  fault  of  the  Master-builder.  Physiology  has  ever  been  strong 
in  upholding  teleology,  since  Haller  (died  1777),  who  opposed  the 
materialism  of  the  Great  Frederick,  to  Liebeg,  whose  sentunents 
have  been  recently  revived  by  Lord  Kelvin,  and  to  the  living 
physiologists  who  insist  on  vitalism  as  something  sui  juriSj  and  find 
teleology  as  the  key  to  the  science. 

Though  teleology,  as  our  expression  for  special  ends  in  creation 
and  providence,  depends  for  its  elucidation  on  philosophy  rather 
than  science,  it  is  becoming  mdispensable  t^  scientific  investigators. 
In  spite  of  themselves  they  are  forced  to  assume  principles  ext«ra 
to  science,  so  as  to  light  their  way  and  to  render  their  discoveries 
intelligible.    Science  itself  is  thus  passing  through  a  process  which 
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reminds  us  of  the  pathogenic  germs  being  attenuated  by  cultiva- 
tion. The  theory  of  evolution  has  added  force  to  this  argument 
by  extending  the  common  reign  of  physiology  over  species  that 
were  formerly  deemed  separate. 

II.    The  Right  of  Way. 

The  question  whether  the  case  is  closed  whenever  the  Scripture 
or  the  Church  has  spoken  came  up  for  discussion  on  the  occasion 
of  Galileo's  trial;  and  the  correct  rule  has  never  been  better  ex- 
pressed than  it  was  by  himself.  It  is  given  under  the  account  of 
"Galileo''  in  the  eighth  edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica* 

The  rule,  in  brief,  is  that  any  man  has  a  right  to  investigate 
natural  phenomena,  and  to  publish  w^hat  he  has  ascertained  by 
observations  and  demonstrations,  and  that  he  is  not  boimd  to 
show  how  they  may  be  reconciled  with  statements  of  Scripture. 
This  is  not  designed  in  order  to  exclude  the  Scripture,  or  any  other 
book,  from  giving  their  testimony  on  any  subject  which  they  may 
mention ;  nor  to  undervalue  such  testimony,  though  it  may  correct 
the  common  system  of  exaggerating  the  significance  of  casual 
remarks.  Its  only  object  is  to  claim  the  right  of  way  for  the  use 
of  alt  our  faculties,  and  of  other  means  of  acquiring  information  on 
questions  of  a  scientific  character.  This  Galilean  Rule  applies  to 
all  Biblical  questions  when  of  a  scientific  nature,  that  is,  when  they 
must  be  solved  by  observation  and  verification;  in  these  cases  the 
"  rational "  method  is  the  orthodox  method.  It  was  well  expressed 
by  Dr.  W.  H.  Green,  in  his  discussion  of  Biblical  Chronology,  thus: 

"If  any  really  trustworthy  data  can  be  gathered  from  any  source  whatever, 
from  science  or  antiquarian  research,  so  as  to  determine  a  question  of  Scripture 
interpretation,  such  data  should  be  welcomed  and  a  comparison  fearlessly 
made.  Science  simply  performs  the  office  in  this  case  which  information  gath- 
ered from  other  parts  of  Scripture  is  imhesitatingly  allowed  to  do."t 

This  last  illustration  is,  in  our  view,  sufficient  to  prove  the  rule. 
The  Scripture  itself  contains  numerous  passages  which  we  recog- 
nize, though  in  apparent  disharmony,  and  we  never  fancy  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  determine  beforehand  how  to  make  them  agree. 
In  the  field  of  science  the  non-harmonizing  observations  are  the 
most  valuable,  such  as  perturbations  of  planets,  experiments  in 
chemistry  which  by  their  aberrant  results  betray  the  presence  of 

*  The  later  edition  of  the  Britannica  treats  Galileo  cruelly,  condemning  him 
for  his  behavior  under  threats  of  torture,  and  belittling  discoveries  made  at  the 
peril  of  life.  It  is  clear  that  an  encyclopsedia  can  degenerate,  and  suddenly  "fall 
from  that  estate  wherein  it  was  created." 

t  W.  H.  Green,  in  Bibl,  Sacra,  1890. 
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some  new  ingredient,  possibly  a  new  element^  eases  in  biologj* 
which  show  that  a  factor  has  been  overlooked.  In  Bible  exegesis 
these  apparently  inconsistent  parallel  passages  shed  light  on  each 
other.  And,  in  fact,  the  victories  of  physical  science  have  enabled 
m  to  understand  oiu-  Bibles,  and  to  appreciate  them  more  than 
was  the  privilege  of  pre-scientific  times.  On  questions  of  Bible 
evidence,  using  science  to  test  the  claims  of  the  Book,  it  is  essential 
that  the  evidence  be  independent,  and  consequently  free  from  all 
collusion.  The  value  of  Volney's  testimony  was  enhanced  because 
he  was  an  atheist;  the  value  of  the  report  of  a  man  who  goes  out 
merely  in  order  to  find  confirmation  of  what  he  abeady  believes 
is  in  some  measure  depreciated.  Besides  all  thts^  the  infringe- 
ment of  this  rule  immediately  casts  all  free  research  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  hurts  the  cause  which  it  was  intended  to  help, 

Before  and  for  a  long  time  after  the  Reformation  age  this 
subject  was  misunderstood,  because  of  the  extraordinaiy  methods 
of  investigation  followed.  My  colleague^  Dean  A,  F,  West,  informs 
me  that  through  all  the  Middle  Ages  learned  men  made  Pliny's 
Natural  Hutory  their  only  source  of  scientific  knowledge;  it  took 
the  place  which  Nature  itself  now  occupies.  Whoso  studies  science 
in  our  time  takes  his  tools  with  him^  and  finds  out  the  objects;  he 
may  be  required  to  go  abroad  on  ex|)editiona,  or  dredge  the  ocean, 
or  penetrate  the  Polar  regions,  or  mount  up  in  a  balloon;  or  he 
must  haunt  the  laboratories  and  cut,  and  stain,  and  use  all  sorts 
of  experiments.  But  our  predecessors  did  their  work  as  literature; 
a  man  would  never  think  of  searching  about  a  flower  in  the  fields 
(herbalists  did  that  sort  of  thing  for  dosing  sick  people),  but  learned 
men  got  their  science  from  libraries,  and  most  of  it  from  Pliny. 
Nearly  a  centtu-y  after  the  Reformation,  Csesalpinoj  very  learned 
and  physician  to  the  Pope,  issued  a  great  work,  thus  prepared,  on 
The  Plant,  He  found  out  that  a  plant  is  an  animal  turned  upside 
dow^n,  so  that  head,  neck,  and  down  to  the  heart  are  buried  in  the 
ground,  while  trunk,  arms  and  limbs  and  distal  parts  are  all  sprawl- 
ing in  the  air.  Wliat  use  was  served  by  its  leaves  or  flowers,  and 
how  it  managed  to  live  and  grow%  were  sacred  mysteries  in  those 
days. 

The  Reformation  changed  the  direction  of  this  system,  by  largely 
concentrating  attention  on  the  Bible,  whence  people  sought  to 
obtain  authoritative  statements  on  every  imaginable  theme*  They 
even  imagined  that  their  non-necessary  inferences  from  its  inci- 
dental allusions  had  a  divine  right  of  way,  entitling  them  to  priority 
over  mere  investigations;  and  it  appeared  to  many  to  be  a  mark 
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of  piety  when  men  interpreted  them  as  largely  as  possible  on  every 
subject.  Church  councils  seem  to  have  kept  clear  of  these  ex- 
travagances; and  our  Saviour's  treatment  of  texts  which  were 
hurled  at  him  by  His  enemies  gave  them  no  coimtenance.  But 
for  a  long  time  the  idea  persisted,  nor  yet  is  it  entirely  dead,  that 
even  loose  inferences  from  the  best  of  books  are  more  reliable  than 
careful  researches  into  God's  works. 

It  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  the  Scriptures  never  go  out 
of  their  way  to  give  direct  information  on  any  point  for  scientific 
ends;  that  their  references  to  natmral  phenomena,  as  well  as  their 
historical  records,  are  subsidiary  to  the  main  spiritual  purpose  in 
view.  But  scholars  have  discovered  that,  independently  of  any 
special  theory  of  inspiration,  the  Bible  ranks  highest  of  reliable 
books,  even  exceeding  Herodotus  and  his  like,  on  every  subject 
which  it  discusses.  This  favorable  verdict  applies  to  its  science 
as  well  as  its  history.  The  rabid  Haeckel  confirms  the  general 
order  of  origin  of  species  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis;  and 
Huxley  did  the  same  when,  in  his  controversy  with  Gladstone,  he 
took  exception  only  to  one  point,  in  which  we  think  that  the  inver- 
sions of  the  context  prove  that  Gladstone  was  wrong,  while  Moses 
was  all  right;  in  fact,  the  order  of  that  part  is  rhetorical,  while 
Gladstone  made  it  chronological.  But  descending  to  details,  we 
are  imable  to  explain  every  point,  either  in  the  Bible  or  in  any  other 
ancient  book.  As  Kitto  stated,  the  secondary  matters  are  pven 
in  indefinite  terms,  because  on  no  other  principle  could  a  book 
intended  for  all  ages  and  for  men  in  all  stages  of  intellectual  devel- 
opment have  been  written.  If  we  were  now  to  rewrite  the  Bible  in 
order  to  bring  it  up  to  date,  there  seems  to  us  little  need  of  change 
in  the  scientific  references.  We  might  perhaps  say  "period"  in- 
stead of  "day"  at  the  exordium;  but  the  primitive  meaning  of 
"period"  would  suggest  a  journey  or  race  aroimd  some  circular 
track;  and  this  is  not  very  obviously  suggested  by  geological  data. 
We  would  still  speak  of  God  making  and  creating,  and  the  limita- 
tions of  space  would  probably  prevent  oiu*  giving  a  summary  of  the 
origin  of  geological  strata,  and  of  the  evolution  of  vegetal  and 
animal  species,  especially  as  at  best  it  must  be  meagre  and  unintelli- 
gible, if  without  external  elucidation. 

The  case  is  like  that  of  a  philosophic  gray-beard  lecturing  on 
science  in  a  kindergarten;  people  at  large  are  in  the  stage  of  babies 
as  to  science,  and  very  many  no  farther  advanced  as  to  their  con- 
ceptions of  philosophy  or  theology.  The  address,  if  successful, 
should  give  us  vivid  and  picturesque  pictures  of  sun,  moon  and 
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starSr  and  seas  with  their  teeming  fishes,  and  lands  with  developing 
plants,  and  trooping  beasts,  and  flying  things  overhead.  Tliough. 
of  a  childish  kind,  the  address  will  have  something  philosophic  and 
mature,  and  we  ehall  find  even  it^  symbolic  features  and  its  anthro- 
pomorphisins  true  to  nature.  Excessive  literalism  of  interpreta- 
tion would  only  spoil  such  a  production,  by  making  it  appear  to 
aay  what  it  never  intended  to  say. 

The  same  comiderations  apply  to  other  part>s.  We  may  presume 
that  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  would  have  explained  his 
words  of  the  sun  standing  still  differently  from  our  way  of  expla- 
nation. But  even  we  would  use  the  selfsame  expression^  whatever 
explanation  we  might  hold  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  phenomenon 
was  caused.  Nothing  can  be  more  injurioas  to  faith  than  to  derive 
from  incidental  allusions,  as  to  the  sun  rising,  or  going  forth,  or 
'Standing  still,  a  siet  processus  against  the  use  of  eyes,  and  telescopes, 
and  mathematics,  and  physics  for  determining  what  is  the  true 
as  distinct  from  the  apparent  movement-  Of  course  it  was  no 
disgrace  in  early  times  to  be  misled  as  to  this,  and  the  early  Protest- 
ants were  for  some  time  not  much  better  than  others;  saving  that 
they  came  ere  long  to  acknowledge  theu"  error,  and  they  soon  found 
that  the  Bible  is  not  at  fault. 

The  question  of  evolution  cannot  be  fah*ly  called  a  Scriptural 
question;  though  its  outcome  must  have  serious  influence  on  our 
interpretations.  If  ever  it  is  completely  solved,  this  must  come 
exclusively  from  scientific  investigators,  using  the  scientific 
methods.  In  this  respect  it  is  like  the  study  of  Semitic  theology— 
not  a  Biblical  exercise,  but  having  important  Biblical  bearings,  and 
consequently  always  of  interest  to  students  of  the  Old  Testament, 
When  challenged  to  prove  whether  the  doctrine  of  man's  evolution 
is  compatible  with  the  record  in  Genesis,  we  would  decline  the 
effort  for  two  reasons:  (1)  Because  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
or  is  not  compatible.  We  cifli  see  no  difficulty  in  the  way,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  foresee  what  discoveries  may  yet  be  made,  and 
what  unforeseen  difficulties  may  appear.  (2)  The  pressing  ques- 
tion is  not  one  of  compatibility  with  the  Book  of  Genesis,  but  the 
scientific  question  whether  man^s  evolution  is  true  or  false;  and 
this  cannot  be  determined  by  the  abstract  discussions  of  non-scien- 
tists« 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  some  sort  of  evolution  has  occurred 
in  initiating  our  race;  and  if  proof  to  this  effect  may  be  obtained, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Adamic  theology  will  not  l>e  in  serious 
jeopardy  unless  some  other  discoveries  be  made,  of  which  there  is 
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no  present  prospect.  The  historicity  of  a  pair  of  first  parents  would 
be  thus  favored,  especially  since  the  present  drift  of  evolution 
theory  is  away  from  Darwin's  notion  of  slow  accumulations  of 
infinitesimal  variations,  and  the  view  of  larger,  and  in  some  cases 
sudden,  mutations  is  more  in  favor.  The  scientific  process  would 
be  that  described  in  Genesis^  as  God's  making  man,  male  and  female, 
from  dust  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  very  same  fashion  in  which  other 
species  were  created.  The  extra-scientific  or  spiritual  part  would 
appear  to  be  referred  to  in  the  statement  that  God  breathed  into 
man  the  breath  of  life.  Here  science  seems  to  have  nothing  either 
to  add  to  or  subtract,  saving  the  patent  facts  that  man  differs  in 
moral  and  spiritual  faculties  from  all  other  forms.  It  is  proven 
to  and  accepted  by  the  Christian  in  the  same  way  as  other  super- 
natural elements  of  the  Scripture,  and  not  primarily  because  of 
anything  scientific.  Adam's  dream,  in  which,  as  if  anticipating 
Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  dry  bones,  he  beheld  a  lovely  form  start  from 
his  side,  and  thus  he  was  taught  his  lesson,  is  no  longer  a  puzzle; 
and  the  woman,  having  arisen  in  like  manner  as  himself,  and  per- 
haps having  had  her  dream,  and  been  taught  her  lesson,  was  im- 
mediately accepted  as  his  fitting  companion.  Probably  neither  of 
them  knew  how  they  had  come  into  being,  save  that  God  had 
created  them  after  His  image  and  for  each  other.  And  possibly 
the  dream  that  had  so  impressed  them  may  have  been  afterward 
handed  down  from  them  to  their  children,  till  it  found  its  way  into 
the  records  as  a  good  family  tradition. 

No  representations  of  this  character  are  more  than  tentative 
until  positive  proof  is  forthcoming;  and  if  the  proofs  ever  come, 
they  will  doubtless  assume  a  different  form  from  present  expecta- 
tions. But  we  do  not  anticipate  that  they  will  cause  serious  objec- 
tion to  the  Adamic  theologj^,  which  is  simple  in  itself,  and  we  think 
criticised  only  from  prejudices.  Some  people  treat  the  early  part 
of  the  Bible  as  a  discredited  book,  against  which  all  presumptions 
are  to  be  made.  That  is  at  least  as  bad  as  the  old  fashion  of  squeez- 
ing out  of  it  a  complete  system  of  infallible  Bible  science.  It  does 
teach  something  that  may  be  reasonably  termed  a  pact  or  covenant; 
whether  the  name  is  given  in  Scripture  or  not  is  immaterial,  when 
the  thing  is  there.  One  part  of  it,  the  heredity,  is  a  leading  prin- 
ciple of  evolution;  the  other  part,  the  representative  responsibility, 
belongs  rather  to  philosophy,  but  is  a  dominant  factor  in  sociology 
of  beast  and  man.  The  fact  of  a  fall,  physical  and  moral,  is  in  line 
with  the  cases  of  degradation  which  are  spread  all  over  nature;  and 
the  narrative  of  this  is,  independently  of  whether  it  comes  by  pure 
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inspiration  or  only  from  good  family  traditions,  a  valuable  help 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  greatest  puzzle  of  our  existence — that 
we,  the  highest  of  earthly  beingSj  are  in  many  respects  the  lowest 
and  the  worst.  All  this  was  very  dark;  but  there  is  a  bright  side, 
a  revelation  of  mercy,  of  hope  for  the  fallen,  and  of  a  Saviour, 
In  science  we  seek  to  find  the  anlagen,  or  first  beginnings  of  import- 
ant things ;  and  the  Exorciiuni  of  the  Bible  is  quite  up  to  its  bright^ 
est  parts  when  it  makes  man's  fall  into  sin  the  occasion  of  the  first 
revelation  of  His  salvation  by  Christ, 

IIL   The  CoERcrvr;  Force  of  Science. 

When  I  saw,  a  dozen  years  ago,  Huxley*s  account  of  how  he  was 
made  skeptical,  I  was  reminded  of  a  lecture  given  nearly  fifty 
years  ago  by  Dr,  McCosh,  in  which  he  warned  students  against  the 
philosophy  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  of  Dean  Mansel,  as  likely  to 
imdermine  their  faith.  Huxley  informs  us^  with  characteristic 
honesty,*  that  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  strictest  school  of 
evangelical  ortho<loxy,  but  that  when  reading  as  a  boy  Hamilton's 
essay  On  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned,  he  foxmd  that  the 
limitations  of  our  faculties  in  many  cases  render  real  answers  to 
most  solemn  questions  impossible;  and  the  reading  of  other  similar 
books  and  of  Gui?.ot's  HiBlory  of  Civilization  caused  him  to  gravi- 
tate  toward  the  conclusions  of  Hume  and  Kant,  that  knowledge  is 
negative^  that  instead  of  discovering  truth  it  cim  only  prevent  error. 
Thus  it  was  not  science,  good  or  bad,  that  led  him  off,  but  his  skep- 
ticism was  in  the  first  instance  philosophical;  all  that  can  be  said 
of  his  science  is  that  it  gave  pungency  to  his  style.  It  would  even 
appear  that  he  followed  his  negative  philosophy  only  as  to  the  things 
of  God,  and  not  at  all  as  to  his  power  of  investigating  nature 
and  of  making  positive  scientific  discoveries.  He  also  saved  from 
the  ^Teck  of  his  mother's  faith  a  few  precious  principles,  such  as 
a  genuine  admiration  of  the  Bible  and  a  hatred  of  shams.  The 
article  cited  above  gives  an  example  of  his  best  style: 

"That  one  should  rejoice  in  the  good  man;  forgive  the  bad  man;  and  pity 
and  hdp  all  meo,  is  surely  indiaputsble.  It  b  the  glory  of  Jiidaism  and  Chris* 
tiatiity  to  have  proclaimed  %hm  truth  through  ail  their  aberrationa," 

Most  of  the  leaders  of  modem  skepticism  will,  we  think,  be  found 
to  be  primarily  philosophers,  and  only  in  a  subordinate  way  seien- 
tific;  though  they  often  pick  up  fragments  of  science  as  vehicles 
for  their  philosophy.  It  is  a  popular  error  to  fancy  that  physical 
science  is  of  a  skeptical  tendency;  it  has  hit  back,  often  vigorously 

*  Nin^eenih  Ceniury  Remew^  February,  1880, 
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and  justly,  when  its  own  rights  of  free  investigation  were  ques- 
tioned by  men  who  did  not  understand  scientific  methods.  But 
that  day  is  past;  and  while  scientific  men  often  know  Uttle  about 
theological  doctrines,  what  they  do  appreciate  is  the  morale  which 
is  best  developed  in  Christians.  There  is  no  risk  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation ever  reaching  atheism  as  its  outcome;  though  if  investi- 
gators import  atheism  into  their  premises,  they  may  find  it  mixed 
with  their  results. 

These  considerations  show  the  value  of  the  advice  recently 
offered  by  the  New  York  Independent,  that  in  discussing  physico- 
theological  questions  we  should  be  careful  not  to  mix  the  science 
and  the  philosophy.  The  difficulty  here  is  that  it  is  usually  impos- 
sible to  keep  these  apart.  Transcendental  processes,  belonging  to 
metaphysics,  are  in  so  close  touch  with  all  oiur  physical  investiga- 
tions that  our  notions  will  get  mixed  in  spite  of  us.  Even  our 
religious  or  anti-religious  tendencies  will  intrude  without  om*  being 
aware  of  any  bias.  Then,  again,  as  science  is  now  in  its  zenith, 
every  pretender  will  try  to  assume  the  scientific  name  and  ap- 
pearance. 

It  may  help  us  in  this  connection  to  note  the  distinctive  character 
of  science,  which  separates  it  from  all  its  imitations,  viz.,  that  by 
it  alone  is  it  possible  to  prove  general  laws  so  as  to  silence  contra- 
diction. In  all  departments  of  human  existence — for  health,  busi- 
ness, philosophy,  even  for  religion — we  have  to  depend  on  proba- 
bilities, requiring  faith;  we  cannot  be  certain  even  of  the  next 
meal  we  hope  to  receive.  A  great  many  scientific  facts  are  known 
to  us  only  in  this  way;  so  that  there  is  still  room  for  mistake  even 
here.  But  there  are  many  important  matters  in  science  that  we 
do  know,  as  what  will  result  from  electric  currents  imder  assigned 
conditions;  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  definite  chemical  combina- 
tions; what  is  the  general  eflfect  of  gravitation;  whether  it  is  the 
earth  that  moves  roimd  the  sun  or  not.  When  a  subject  is  worked 
out  according  to  its  methods,  with  proper  criticisms  and  verifica- 
tions, there  is  no  necessity  of  threshing  it  out  a  second  time ;  its 
decision  is  dominant;  and  thus  science  is  coercive.  On  all  scien- 
tific questions,  where  evidence  is  accessible,  a  consensus  may  be  an- 
ticipated. When  we  asked  a  respected  teacher  of  psychology 
whether  there  is  any  prospect  of  the  psychologists  ever  reaching  a 
consensus  on  great  questions,  the  reply  was  that  there  is  more  unity 
among  them  than  they  usually  get  credit  for;  but  even  he  had  been 
commenting  on  their  need  of  threshing  great  questions  over  and 
over  again.  An  alumnus  of  a  imiversity  wha  had  taken  three 
39 
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philosophical  electives  under  men  of  as  many  different  philo- 
sophical schools,  infonned  us  that  after  attending  to  them  all  he 
formed  a  sort  of  composite  scheme  of  a  working  philosophy  for 
himself. 

The  method  of  physical  science  is  very  simple;  so  that  while 
things  are  imder  investigation  errors  are  frequent,  and  in  complex 
cases  it  is  difficult  to  imravel  intricacies,  yet  on  the  whole  progress 
has  been  made,  and  there  has  been  very  small  need  of  retrograde 
steps.  The  stock-in-trade  is  carefully  observed  phenomena;  these 
are  often  matters  requiring  skill  and  experience  and  much  time,  and 
involving  an  allowance  for  errors  of  observation.  They  may  be 
the  result  of  much  scientific  work^  and  yet  constitute  only  the  initial 
of  new  problems.  Then  comes  speculation  for  their  interpreta- 
tion, helped  by  comparisons  of  many  data.  Here  it  is  not  science, 
but  skilled  imagination  which  comes  into  play,  with  the  certainty, 
in  a  difficult  case,  that  most  of  the  speculations  shall  turn  out  to  be 
false,  and  perhaps  none  of  them  true;  and  with  the  conviction  that 
our  personal  equation  of  philosophy,  or  religion,  or  even  spiritual- 
ism may  color  om*  guessing.  In  simple  cases  a  single  observation 
may  suffice  to  start  and  solve  an  important  problem;  but  in  com- 
plex cases  multitudes  of  observations  by  different  men  of  succeed- 
ing generations  have  to  be  collected  and  collated,  and  working 
theories  formulated  for  their  explanation,  and  these  must  be  put 
on  trial  for  their  confirmation  or  refutation,  or  amendment.  This 
may  be  the  task  of  generations  of  scientists,  all  interested  in  a  great 
problem,  as  was  the  status  of  the  geological  problem,  and  is  still 
that  of  evolution. 

At  length  a  general  agreement  may  be  reached,  provisionally,  as 
to  the  correct  form  and  the  scientific  probability  of  a  theory,  giving 
an  empirical  solution,  or  a  partial  proof.  Further  research  may 
reach  a  theoretical  proof  of  the  laws  involved,  after  which  we  can 
prophesy  results  or  practically  apply  the  discovery,  as  in  syntheti- 
cal chemistry  and  applied  electricity.  This  is  the  coercive  stage, 
when  doubt  is  so  far  gone  that  men  will  invest  their  money  in  the 
applications.  The  preceding  stages,  of  only  probabilities  of  vary- 
ing degrees,  are  not  to  be  either  undervalued  or  prematurely 
accepted  as  established  science.  Even  in  the  final  stages  of  the 
investigation,  changes  of  theory,  or  of  the  mode  of  presenting  it  may 
prove  necessary.  And  ever  afterward  the  door  is  open,  not  for 
threshing  anew,  but  for  more  careful  work,  so  as  to  extend  and  to 
imj)rove  what  was  previously  done. 

The  necessity  of  establishing  theories  by  suitable  verifications 
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will  explain  what  has  been  a  puzzle  to  some.  Why  were  Lamarck's 
Philosophie  Zoologique  and  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  treated  so 
differently,  though  both  having  the  same  aim?  Because  the  one 
was  rich  in  speculation,  but  poor  in  verification;  and  the  other  was 
richest  in  the  verifications.  We  may  say  of  Lamarck  what  was 
recently  written  by  E.  Ray  Lankester  about  a  popular  living  writer 
on  science,  that  he  "gives  us  hypotheses,  suppositions  with  insuffi- 
cient evidence,  and  deductions  from  his  generalizations,  but  he  is 
relatively  deficient  in  verifications.''  Darwin's  book,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  so  crowded  with  carefully  collected  scientific  facts,  for 
verification  of  his  main  thesis,  and  of  his  important  expositions 
about  classification,  distribution  and  embryology,  that  it  would  be 
valuable  even  if  his  main  contention  were  pronoimced  a  mistake. 
He  makes  his  facts  do  most  of  his  teaching;  and  in  science  it  is 
always  the  verifying  facts,  requiring  hard  work,  that  really  coimt. 
Later  writers  have  manifested  a  tendency  to  depart  from  the 
strict  experimental  method,  and  to  expatiate  in  the  Lamarckian 
way.  They  fancy  that  they  can  discover  in  organisms  a  power  of 
self-adjustment  in  response  to  external  influences,  or  even  in  antici- 
pation of  emergencies;  and  they  seem  to  think  that  the  gradual 
ascent  of  organic  life  was  due  to  some  internal  capacity,  and  was 
self-originated.  Thus  they  ascribe  to  the  material  organism  quali- 
ties which  have  usually  been  regarded  ae  of  a  spiritual  nature, 
some  of  them  even  of  a  teleological  kind,  that  is  indicating  eflfects 
as  if  designed,  but  not  admitting  any  higher  implications.  We  are 
ready  to  believe  that  an  organism  has  wonderful  potencies  in  itself; 
but  it  is  not  a  scientific  act  to  urge  these  hypotheses  without 
direct  experimental  evidence.  The  only  arguments  oflFered  are 
by  reversal  from  the  results — of  course  vague  arguments  and  only 
plausible.  If  organisms  have  survived,  we  are  safe  in  saying  that 
they  were  fitted  to  survive;  and  we  may  usually  be  able  to  show 
how,  by  the  character  of  their  hoofs,  ankles,  teeth,  intelligence  and 
otherwise,  they  were  so  fitted.  Then  by  another  step  we  may  argue 
that  every  organism,  or  this  organism  at  least,  has  within  itself  a 
directive  something  that  has  secured  this  fitness  for  new  emergen- 
cies. But  this  is  not  science,  except  in  the  initial  stage  of  science; 
and  it  closely  impinges  on  metaphysics,  where  its  conclusions 
are  not  likely  to  admit  of  scientific  verification  and  not  likely 
ever  to  be  coercive.  They  raise  the  problem  whether  the 
directing  something  must  not  have  been  anterior  in  time  to  the 
directed  organism,  or  at  least  simultaneous  in  origin;  and  if  so 
whence  or  from  whom  have  they  simultaneously  proceeded?    Thus 
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no  difficulty  is  evaded  by  such  theories.  We  never  read  them 
without  the  conviction  that  some  of  our  biological  friends  are 
wandering  into  fields  where  they  shall  never  find  their  way  by- 
scientific  principles. 

The  question  comes,  how  it  is  that  on  momentous  subjects,  as  our 
relation  to  God  and  to  eternity,  we  are  left  to  a  lower  order  of  evi- 
dence than  for  physical  science.  One  might  reply  that  the  physical 
world  of  science  may,  after  all,  be  itself  unreal,  only  a  vivid  dream; 
and  that  our  consciousness  and  the  unseen  world  are  the  realities. 
But  such  idealism  is  as  little  favored  by  science  as  it  is  by  men  in 
actual  life.  The  sound  answer  appears  to  be  that  the  lower  is  the 
normal  grade  of  evidence;  that  before  the  scientific  age,  it  was  the 
only  kind  known  (save  in  the  very  simple  case  of  mathematical  cal- 
culations); and  that  even  now  it  is  our  most  usual  way  in  most 
matters,  even  of  science,  and  the  only  way  in  all  other  interests  of 
life.  Our  daily  life  and  business  all  depend  on  the  lower  evidence, 
with  the  incident  of  faith  in  Providence,  or  in  the  order  of  nature, 
whichever  expression  we  prefer.  You  will  never  have  any  stronger 
testimony  as  to  your  most  important  interests;  about  to-morrow's 
dinner,  about  the  love  of  your  best  friend  on  earth,  in  all  these 
matters  sight  fails  and  you  must  Uve  by  faith;  nor  would  faith 
itself  be  virtuous  if  matters  were  coercively  proved,  like  well-worked 
scientific  generalizations.  With  trust  in  the  care  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  and  in  His  ordering  of  nature,  we  are  able  ordinarily  to 
find  happiness  on  earth;  and  as  to  our  future  life.  He  expects  us  to 
accept  the  same  kind  of  evidence  which  suffices  us  here  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave. 

A  convenient  illustration  of  the  misuse  of  the  term  scientific  is 
seen  in  its  application  to  critical  attempts  at  Old  Testament  recon- 
struction. The  methods  may  be  scientific,  that  is  they  follow  the 
usual  com-se  of  research,  but  they  give  no  guarantee  whether  we 
shall  ever  reach  the  goal;  perhaps  the  necessarj'  evidence  may 
never  be  forthcoming.  Thus,  at  present,  the  results  have  no  claim 
to  be  called  scientific;  if  it  were  not  so  they  should  be  coercive,  and 
the  critics  would  not  be  found  contradicting  each  other.  Our 
present  stage  is  scarcely  more  than  collecting  the  evidence;  and 
science  can  now  give  no  certainty  as  to  what  its  results  shall  be, 
except  that  when  only  fragments  of  the  evidence  are  in,  the  con- 
clusions from  them  are  nearly  always  wrong.  The  "rule  of  evi- 
dence'^  in  such  researches  is  for  those  who  are  satisfied  that  their 
side  is  sound,  and  also  for  those  who  want  not  victory  for  their  side 
so  much  as  a  true  verdict,  however  it  may  be,  to  welcome  all  perti- 
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nent  evidence  from  every  quarter;  and  to  be  more  laborious  in  find- 
ing the  evidence,  in  this  case  the  phenomena  of  the  Bible  itself, 
the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  records  and  ancient  history,  and 
even  ascertained  matters  of  physical  science;  and  to  be  less  impa- 
tient to  jump  at  conclusions  that  are  too  important  to  be  accepted 
without  complete  discussion.  The  second  scientific  stage  is  the 
discussion  of  the  facts,  with  the  formulation  of  schemes  of  explana- 
tion, which  at  first  are  serviceable  though  little  better  than  guesses, 
and  may  be  gradually  sifted  out.  It  is  not  an  imreasonable  suppo- 
sition in  this  way  that  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  may  have 
used  any  accessible  Egyptian  or  Babylonian  traditionary  records 
in  his  work,  himself  expurgating  their  errors,  and  supplementing 
them  with  evangelical  elements,  which  were  got  from  his  own  spir- 
itual knowledge  or  from  special  Divine  guidance,  and  that  he  left 
imdisturbed  primeval  sketches  of  ancient  times  and  manners  which 
were  picturesque  rather  than  formally  religious.  Yet  while  this 
view  would  have  much  in  its  favor,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  scien- 
tific imless  confirmed,  and  so  far  as  necessary  amended,  by  positive 
evidence  which  is  not  now  in  our  possession.  What  we  should 
always  bear  in  mind,  and  is  conmionly  forgotten,  is  the  diflference 
between  groping  the  way  in  the  darkness  of  scientific  methods, 
attended  with  the  uncertainty  of  whither  they  shall  lead,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  conmianding  certainty  of  the  scientific  result 
reached — ^in  some  important  cases  after  much  labor  and  mutual 
criticism  of  manifold  theorizings.  Some  of  the  recent  work  in 
Egyptology  and  Assyriology  has  almost  reached  the  coercive 
stage,  so  as  to  silence  the  old  cavilling. 

IV.   Present  and  Prospective  Good  of  Science. 

Some  people  are  afraid  of  advancing  secularism,  because  of  the 
growing  interest  in  scientific  subjects.  But  the  Gospel  has  always 
had  to  face  competition — at  one  time  mere  superstitions,  at  other 
times  pilgrimages  or  crusades,  or  ritualism  with  all  its  wealth  of 
music,  statuary  and  incense — everything  that  could  occupy  people's 
time  and  thoughts  and  divert  them  from  the  subject  of  personal 
religion.  Science  is  now  supplanting  these  matters;  whether  it 
will  outshine  evangelical  religion  must  depend,  we  may  be  confi- 
dent, on  the  measure  of  our  own  fidelity  in  availing  ourselves  of  the 
methods  and  promises  of  the  Gospel.  Without  faithful  preaching 
a  scientific  age  will  very  certainly  fail  to  be  a  happy  age;  but  this 
is  no  fault  on  the  part  of  science,  it  lies  at  our  own  door. 

Yet  independently  of  the  Gospel  the  material  additions  to  our 
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happiness,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  physical  science,  are  very 
great.  Mankind  had  long  to  wait  before  these  began  to  come. 
But  gradually  one  aseful  discovery  was  made  after  another.  Spec- 
tacles and  the  mariner's  compass  and  gimpowder  were  early;  then 
printing  and  Papin's  digester,  prophetical  of  the  steam-engine; 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  and  vaccination  against  small-pox 
which  was  once  the  greatest  scourge;  Jesuits'  bark  for  malaria;  the 
telescope  and  the  compound  microscope;  gaslight,  steamboats, 
railways,  agricultural  chemistry,  modem  physiologj''  and  synthetic 
chemistry;  anaesthetics  which  revolutionized  surgery  by  annihilat- 
ing its  pain,  and  aseptics  which  revolutionized  it  by  minimizing  its 
risk,  and  which  extended  the  possibilities  of  operations;  prophy- 
lactic serums,  electricity,  synthesized  drugs  and  sugars  and  dyes. 
The  list  is  a  long  one,  and  now  the  blessings  are  multiplying  upon 
us  with  a  rush.  Nothing  in  the  past  can  compare  with  these  save  the 
career  of  Him  who  went  about  doing  good;  and  surely  His  good 
works  are  repeated  manifold.  Can  science  raise  the  dead?  asks  a 
friend.  Yes,  substantially,  though  it  never  claims  to  work  a  mira- 
cle. I  should  have  been  dead  some  years  ago,  had  it  not  been  for 
modem  science;  and  I  regard  it  as  the  Widow  of  Nain  may  have  re- 
garded Him  who  gave  her  back  her  son.  The  African  chief  is  re- 
ported to  have  commented  on  the  operation  performed  on  his  wife 
by  the  medical  missionary,  by  stating  that  the  missionary  had 
killed  hor  and  opened  her  side,  then  had  taken  the  bad  part  out 
and  closed  the  wound,  and  restored  her  to  life  again.  Though  such 
operations  do  not  save  men's  souls,  they  make  it  easier  to  reach 
them  with  the  saving  word. 

The  iconoclastic  function  of  science  is  sometimes  regarded  as 
unfavorable;  but  we  regard  it  as  wholesome  and  necessary.  Our 
Saviour  often  warned  men  to  consider  the  cost  before  becoming 
His  followers.  There  is  still  far  too  much  blind  faith  in  the  world, 
and  discrimination  is  essential  to  a  healthy  mind.  In  secular  mat- 
ters men  trust  too  easily  in  rotten  ships,  and  rotten  business  com- 
binations, and  in  fraudulent  drugs  and  adulterated  foods;  and  worst 
of  all,  they  trust  for  their  souls  to  anything  that  is  named  religion, 
though  it  may  be  very  corrupt  and  God-dishonoring.  Even  the  ex- 
istence^ of  an  effet(*  cult  is  sometimes  advanced  as  an  argument  for 
our  withholding  ( -hristianity  from  a  country.  Neither  sound  rea- 
son nor  Holy  Scriptures  endorses  unquestioning  faith.  "  Prove  all 
things;  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  Science  is  an  excellent 
detective  of  frauds  spiritual  as  well  as  secular.  It  is  heartless  in 
exposing  and  ccnulenining  the  bad,  and  thereby  opens  the  way  for 
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the  good.  Our  missionaries  say  that  it  is  their  most  effective 
ally,  as  every  false  system  contains  elements  which  it  must  con- 
demn. A  generation  ago  an  aged  missionary  gave  us  a  detailed 
accoimt  of  the  havoc  it  was  working  among  the  cults  of  the  Orient, 
exterminating  faith  in  them  all.  Just  as  we  write  the  papers  are 
citing  the  editorial  written  by  a  Hindoo  in  a  native  review  at  Alla- 
habad, in  which  this  heathen  writer  earnestly  advises  the  youth  of 
his  persuasion  to  study  the  Bible,  and  to  attend  the  schools  in  which 
it  is  taught,  and  advises  its  use  as  a  text-book  by  the  native  schools. 
His  explanation  of  this  counsel  is  that  the  Bible  makes  men  of  better 
character  than  the  Vedas.  The  significance  of  this  opinion  is  that 
it  represents  a  prevailing  sentiment  among  the  educated  classes  of 
that  great  land.  Many  who  have  not  yet  found  courage  to  face 
the  obloquy  of  breaking  caste  are  Christians  in  conviction.  There 
is  not  a  cult  in  the  world  which  is  not  afraid  of  modem  science,  and 
not  one  that  can  withstand  its  onset,  save  evangelical  Christianity. 
Thus  does  it  appear  to  have  come  for  such  a  time  as  this;  and 
the  outlook  is  better  than  an  alliance;  for  just  in  proportion  as 
the  Bible  is  true,  it  will  be  helped  by  everything  else  which  lets  in 
the  light. 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  this  we  have  the  nearest  approach  possible 
to  a  scientific  proof  of  the  truth  of  our  faith.  Men  will  always  differ 
greatly  as  to  their  estimate  of  various  elements  of  what  we  call 
Christianity.  But  the  general  and  the  widely  admitted  fact  is 
that  amidst  the  struggle  for  existence  of  all  the  world's  religions, 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  it  only,  is  being  found  preeminently  the 
fittest  to  survive. 

Princeton  University.  George  Macloskib. 


VI. 

GNOSTICISM  AS  A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION. 

THE  history  of  Gnosticism  runs  up  to  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  and  is  most  instructive.  The  theology  of  the  Gnostic 
sects  was  set  in  a  fantastic  cosmogony,  rather  than  embodied  in 
a  reasoned  system;  they  professed  an  esoteric  doctrine  or  Gnosis; 
the  most  characteristic  feature  of  their  teaching  was,  belief  in  a 
subordinate  agent,  the  Demiurge,  by  whom  the  visible  creation 
had  taken  place. 

Gnosticism  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Christian  teachings,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Hellenistic  influences  on  the  other.  We  need 
not,  like  Irenaeus,  regard  it  as  something  only  evil,  for  it  not  only 
proved  a  half-way  house  for  some  on  the  road  to  Christianity, 
but  compelled  to  a  Christian  philosophy  of  religion.  Their 
method  was  syncretistic;  they  inclined  to  mix  mythology  with 
philosophy;  and  the  result  could  by  no  possibility  prove  a  satis- 
fying philosophy  of  religion.  They,  however,  made  the  need  for 
it  felt,  and  in  some  sense  paved  the  way  for  it.  Great  was  the 
clash  of  ideas  in  that  early  time — Jewish,  Greek,  Syrian,  Baby- 
lonian and  Persian — and  there  is  little  need  for  wonder,  therefore, 
that  Gnosticism  was  a  strange  compoimd.  Gnosticism  was,  in 
fact,  an  eclectic  philosophy  issuing  out  of  this  ferment — a  ferment 
increased  by  the  desire  to  explain  Oriental  systems  and  cults. 
Anterior  to  Christianity,  Gnosticism  was  open  to  the  influences  of 
India,  and  was  influenced  by  the  ferment  of  Oriental  religions, 
which  resulted  in  a  religious  syncretism  running  into  very  different 
extremes. 

The  Gnostics  have  been  styled  the  "first  Christian  theologians," 
but  with  doubtful  propriety.  For,  though  their  indirect  useful- 
ness was  so  great  in  bestirring  the  Church  to  a  rational  compre- 
hension of  her  tenets,  yet  it  would  be  rather  inappropriate  to 
apply  the  phrase — ^as  has  sometimes  been  done — to  men  who,  if 
they  had  had  their  way,  would  have  seriously  imperiled,  not  to  say 
absolutely  destroyed,  the  distinctive  life  and  character  of  Chris- 
tianity. Indeed,  the  weapons  that  withstood  and  vanquished 
Gnosticism  were  drawn  from  the  very  armory  of  Christianity, 
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SO  that  to  speak  of  their  somewhat  fantastic  attempts  in  the  light 
mentioned  seems  rather  a  misuse  of  language.  Gnosticism  took 
its  distinctive  character  from  the  fact  that  these  endeavors  were 
made,  imder  the  ruling  ideas  of  sin  and  salvation,  with  a  view  to 
relate  the  ideas  of  Greek  philosophy  with  the  myths  of  Oriental 
religions.  It  was  rather  in  spite  of  the  Gnostics,  than  by  their 
aid,  that  Christianity  proclaimed  and  perfected  its  doctrines  of 
the  one  morally  perfect  and  omniscient  God,  of  moral  evil,  of  a 
real  Incarnation,  and  of  an  ethical  redemption.  And  not  from 
the  facts  and  doctrines  of  New  Testament  time  did  these  "  first 
Christian  theologians"  pretend  to  derive  the  elements  of  that 
Gnosis  which,  amid  much  that  was  commendable,  freely  admitted 
the  vagaries  and  errors  of  sheer  intellectual  arrogance,  and  exalted 
them  into  the  knowledge  that  was  to  dethrone  faith. 

The  finest  feature  of  Gnostic  theology  was,  after  every  deduc- 
tion for  error,  its  aspiration  after  a  theology  that  should  really 
embrace  a  world-view — comprehensive  and  broad.  They  pursued 
the  ontological  problem — sought  how  the  finite  and  material 
came  from,  and  coexisted  with,  the  infinite  and  spiritual.  The 
Absolute  Being  was  thus  a  main  object  of  their  thought.  They 
set  out  from  the  Platonic  axiom  that  God  is  good,  and  nothing 
but  good.  It  was  with  them  a  fundamental  belief  that  the  Cre- 
ator of  the  world  is  not  God,  the  Supreme  Being.  That  Creator 
is  either  a  subordinate  agent,  or  an  inferior  being.  He  may  be 
evil,  or  He  may  not  be  unfriendly.  He  is  the  Demiurge,  and  so 
not  that  God  who  sent  a  Redeemer  into  the  world.  And  the 
Redeemer,  so  sent,  was  not  a  real  incarnation  of  the  Divine,  but 
One  whom  they  viewed  after  a  Docetic  fashion.  He  was  One, 
that  is,  no  longer  imique — ^whose  humanity  was  no  longer  real. 
But  again,  the  moral  problem  held  the  Gnostics.  They  wondered 
how  the  world,  in  which  so  much  evil  prevails,  could  come  from 
a  good  Creator.  They  therefore  sought  a  theodicy,  and  turned 
their  attention  to  the  origin  of  evil.  They  set  an  ethical  dualism 
between  spirit  and  body — setting,  in  fact,  nature  and  spirit  in 
absolute  opposition  to  each  other.  They  bridged  the  gulf  between 
the  transcendent  Deity  and  the  world  of  matter  by  a  vast  succes- 
sion of  spiritual  powers  or  iEons.  Like  the  Platonists  and  Greek 
schools  generally,  they  thought  not  of  man  as  making  his  own 
evil.  Evil  must  come,  they  thought,  from  matter,  and  must,  in 
fact,  be  the  work  of  that  being  who  created  a  material  world. 
This  belief  is  a  characteristic  and  persistent  feature  of  Gnostic 
theology.    There    is   nothing  Christian  about  it,  and  it  is  not 
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even  Platonic.  For  the  Platonist  was  confident  enough  that 
evil  was  not  to  be  explained  through  a  God. 

Another  prevailing  feature  of  Gnostic  theology  was  its  making 
salvation  consist  of  enlightenment  or  knowledge  rather  than 
faith.  In  their  hands  Redemption  lost  both  its  imiversality  and 
its  moral  character.  Their  theology  assumed  for  its  Gnosis  a 
higher  worth  than  the  Pistis  of  the  Church.  Their  pretensions  on 
behalf  of  their  Gnosis  were  like  those  of  Philo,  who  claimed  to 
have  a  secret  lore  that  came  by  way  of  oral  tradition.  They 
represented  Christ  to  have  given  an  esoteric  teaching  to  His 
apostles,  different  from  the  teachings  of  the  Church  to  the  people. 
Yet  their  position,  taken  all  in  all,  should  perhaps  be  looked 
upon  as  supranaturalist,  rather  than  rationalistic. 

The  two  great  divisions  of  original  Gnosticism  were  the  Jewish 
and  the  Pagan.  Judaic  Gnosticism  was  the  first  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  Christianity,  but  the  pagan  Gnosticism  was  most  influ- 
ential in  its  results  upon  it.  For  Christianity,  though  a  living 
power,  needed  a  philosophy.  Basilides,  Valentinus,  Marcion, 
Tatian,  and  Bardaisan  would  give  it  one  on  a  Gnostic  basis.  But 
the  Gnosticism  of  Basilides  and  Valentinus  was  not  the  pure 
Hellenism  it  has  often  been  represented  to  be:  their  Gnosticism 
is  much  more  Oriental — is,  in  fact,  Orientalism  masked  in  Hel- 
lenism. Judaic  Gnosticism  we  find  pliuning  itself  upon  a  hidden 
wisdom,  special  illumination,  and  exclusive  mysteries.  Theirs  was 
an  exclusiveness  of  an  intellectual  sort.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
apostolic  insistence  is  on  mystery  that  is  no  longer  mystery,  but 
made  open  and  manifest.  Judaic  Gnosticism  attributed  to  angels 
what  belonged  to  the  Logos,  the  Eternal  Son.  Besides  these  vague 
mystical  speculations  and  esoteric  teachings,  there  inhered  in  this 
incipient  Gnosticism  a  baleful  ascetic  tendency.  From  the  Judaic 
form  of  Gnosticism,  the  transition  toward  later  Gnostic  doctrine 
is  marked  by  Cerinthus.  Cerinthus  attributed  creation  to  an 
angelic  Demiurge,  and  paved  the  way  by  his  angelology  for  the 
coming  of  that  time  when  a  later  Gnosticism  should  transform 
the  angels  of  Cerinthus  into  ideal  powers  or  JEons, 

When  we  come  to  Hellenic  Gnosticism,  we  find  fantastic  at- 
tempts to  solve  the  problems  raised  by  philosophy  by  means  of  a 
mystical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  These  attempts  were 
results  of  the  working  of  Christianity  upon  the  speculative  tenden- 
cies of  the  Greek  mind,  with  its  inherent  craving  for  intellectual 
clearness.  Gnosticism  was,  in  fact,  essentially  a  philosophy  of 
religion,  whose  starting-point  was  the  ultimate  principle  of  things, 
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even  the  Deity  who  was  raised  beyond  all  thought  and  expression, 
and  from  whom  all  things  were  deduced.  The  Gnostics  believed 
in  revelation  in  a  general  sense,  and  adhered  to  the  reality  of  the 
revelation  given  in  the  Scriptures,  albeit  they  rejected  portions 
of  these  writings  as  due  to  inferior  agencies  than  God.  By  Hel- 
lenic Gnosticism  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
admitted,  but  it  was  viewed  as  containing  a  hidden  philosophy, 
by  which  account  was  taken  of  the  liberation  of  spirit  from  the 
bondage  of  nature.  The  allegorizing  method  was  resorted  to, 
so  that  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  were  interpreted  as 
symbols  of  this  hidden  truth.  For  dreams  of  a  Messianic  king- 
dom they  substituted  a  mystical  philosophy  with  a  whole  series  of 
vague  personified  spiritual  abstractions.  And  the  same  method 
was  applied  by  Hellenic  Gnosticism  to  the  New  Testament.  To 
it  the  inner  light,  on  which  it  prided  itself,  was  necessary  to  such 
Gnosis  or  illumination  as  was  supposed  to  give  true  mystical  inter- 
pretation of  the  sacred  record.  The  Gnostics'  problem  was  to 
explain  the  relation  of  the  God  of  pure  monotheism  to  the  world 
and  to  man. 

The  two  great  representatives  of  Hellenic  Gnosticism  were 
Basilides  and  Valentinus,  the  latter  a  less  consistent  thinker  than 
the  former.  The  great  work  of  Basilides  is  the  Exegetica  in  twenty- 
four  books.  But  his  teachings  are  also  preserved  in  the  writings 
of  his  son  and  chief  disciple,  Isidore.  Origen  tells  us  he  also  com- 
posed odes.  The  cardinal  fact  for  Basilides  is  the  suffering  of  the 
world.  In  the  Basilidian  system,  the  imiversality  of  suffering  is 
base,  and  the  extinction  of  suffering  is  goal.  He  uttered  the  para- 
dox that  "the  martyrs  suffer  for  their  sins,"  because  to  him  it 
seemed  better  to  take  suffering  as  a  consequence  of  sin  or  inherited 
tendency  to  sin,  rather  than  admit  the  Divine  constitution  of  the 
world  to  be  evil.  Basilides  has  a  philosophical  purpose:  the 
mystery  of  suffering — the  burden  of  existence — ^weighs  upon  him: 
he  would  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  And  here  we  come 
upon  the  keystone  of  the  Basilidian  system,  which  is  the  law  of 
transmigration.  Transmigration  is  to  help  the  complete  purifi- 
cation of  the  soul.  Basilides  lays  down  that  the  soul  has  pre- 
viously sinned  in  another  life,  and  bears  its  punishment  here. 
Despite  his  fatal  bondage  of  rebirth,  man's  will  is  in  this  life  free. 
Salvation  is  therefore  possible  to  him,  but  only  the  elect  are 
saved.  The  system  of  Basilides  is  of  markedly  dualistic  character 
in  its  theories  of  nature,  of  man,  and  of  the  intermediate  agencies 
between  God  and  the  world.    In  the  Basilidian  psychology,  the 
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soul,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  can  hardly  be  said  to 

exist.  But  the  metaphysic  of  Basilitles  affords  firmer  ground, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  his  postulation  of  a  God,  albeit  a  God 
of  the  most  abstract  and  remote  character.  The  obvious  fault 
of  this  procedure  is,  that  it  assumes  the  idea  of  God  without 
showing  how  that  idea  is  necessarily  presupposed  by  the  contents 
of  experience.  The  Absolute  is  for  Basilides  unpredicable,  un- 
knowable, inconceivablCj  and  the  energy  of  his  expressions  could 
not  l>e  surpassed.  In  fact,  the  complete  transcendence  and  abso- 
lute inscrutability  of  God  could  not  he  expressed  with  more  com- 
plete disregard  of  the  logical  consequences  than  we  find  in 
Basilides.  This  doctrine  of  the  absolute  transcendence — ^the 
complete  incomprehensibleness — of  Deity,  as  set  forth  by  Basil- 
ides,  had  a  great  influence  on  the  Christian  philosophers  of  the  Al- 
exandrian schools.  Hence  we  find  Clement  able  to  say  that  God 
is  "  beyond  the  One  and  higher  than  the  Monad  itself/^  Basilides 
makes  much  of  negation.  *' Not-Being-God'*  is  his  name  for 
Deity.  He  speaks  of  absolute  existence  as  absolute  nothing,  in 
a  way  which  anticipates  HegeL  The  ^^  Not^Being-God^'  deposited 
an  ideal  cosmic  germ  or  transcendental  cosmic  seed,  which  con- 
stituted at  the  same  time  the  aggregate  forma  of  the  actual  workb 
He  says  '*  the  God  that  was  not,  made  the  world  that  was  not,  out 
of  what  was  not."  The  God  so  conceived — as  '*  the  God  that  was 
not" — was  the  logical  result  of  the  negative  movement  from  the 
world  to  God.  It  was  in  danger  of  making  God  a  purely  mde- 
tenninate  being,  of  whom  nothing  could  be  known  or  said — a  kind 
of  deification  of  negativity.  Yet  Basilides  held  the  world  to  be 
infinitely  complex,  and  he  meant  God  to  be  infinitely  determinate. 
The  truth  is,  our  knowledge  of  God  is  always  relative  and  partial, 
but  it  is  true  and  vahd,  so  far  as  it  goes.  We  know  Him  in  a  most 
real  way,  as  the  self-conscious,  self-originating^  and  self-manifest- 
ing Deity.  Basilides  strove  to  preserve  the  absolute  perfection  of 
Godj  and  would  not  allow  to  Him  thought,  perception,  or  will, 
with  this  entl  in  \^ew,  A  mistaken  and  unnecessary  denial,  of 
course,  which  woidd  empty  the  notion  of  God  of  real  meaning  for 
us.  How  the  actual  existence  of  the  world  became  evolved^ 
however,  Basilides  does  not  tell  us.  We  must  "  ask  no  question 
as  to  whence.''  The  actual  world,  as  flowing  from  an  ideal  world 
laid  down  by  an  ideal  Deity,  seems  to  us  rather  fictitious.  But 
some  things  in  the  evolutionary  process  of  Basilides  are  made  clear. 
Tlie  primal  seed  mas^s,  in  which  all  entities  are  stored  up,  acts  with- 
out exterior  aid  or  control    And  again,  the  whole  is  a  process  of 
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ascent.  "All  things  press,"  he  says,  "from  below  upward,  from 
the  worse  to  the  better.  Nor  among  things  superior  is  any  so  sense- 
less as  to  descend  below."  Thus  does  the  process  of  evolution 
run  by  differentiation  and  selection,  the  only  law  on  each  imit 
being  that  imposed  by  its  own  nature.  Starting  with  the  notion 
of  the  Trinity,  as  foimd  in  the  baptismal  formula,  Basilides  de- 
velops his  philosophy  of  religion  with  the  aid  of  two  ideas,  the 
Sonship  and  the  Evangel.  The  Sonship  is,  with  him,  deposited 
in  the  cosmic  germ.  But  it  cannot  remain  there.  It  must  be 
restored  to  its  fellowship  with  the  Father.  Its  evolution  is  the 
history  of  the  world-process.  It  is,  moreover,  a  collective  germ, 
carrying  the  seeds  of  many  sons  in  itself.  He  has  before  his  view 
the  Son  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  the  Son  by  whom  worlds 
were  made,  and  the  Son  who  is  the  historic  Christ.  There  is  little 
of  a  Docetic  character,  it  must  be  said,  in  his  religious  philosophy. 
The  Evangel  is  the  knowledge  of  things  supra-mundane  and 
celestial.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  fourfold  wisdom  of  knowing  the  Father, 
the  "Not-Being-God,"  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  a  phil- 
osophy of  religion  made  up  of  elements.  Gnostic,  Buddhist,  and 
Christian,  the  last-named  forming,  in  his  own  belief,  the  chief 
factor  in  his  system.  The  scheme  is  meant  to  shew  how  power 
came  to  men  whereby  they  could  become  sons  of  God.  But  it  is 
deeply  tinctured  with  Buddhist  conceptions,  though  partaking  of 
historic  character,  and  of  such  clearness  of  definition  and  formu- 
lation, as  Buddhism  never  knew.  The  Gnostic  philosophies  were, 
in  fact,  pagan,  but  they  taught  men  some  things  which  are  too 
easily  forgotten.  One  of  these  was,  that  the  origin  of  evil  may 
and  should  be  inquired  into.  Another  was,  that  the  preexistence 
of  the  soul  is  a  truth  not  to  be  easily  left  behind,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  lateness  of  the  poet  who  has  dared  proclaim: 

''  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting  : 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star. 
Hath  had  ebewhere  its  setting, 
And  cometh  from  afar." 

As  for  Valentinus,  he  held  the  Original  Father  to  be  before  any 
created  being.  In  the  same  negative  fashion  he  made  Him  the 
sole  Uncreated,  without  time,  without  place,  without  any  of  whom 
He  sought  coimsel.  He  is  the  unnamable,  incomprehensible,  and 
imbegotten  God.  He  calls  this  Divine  Being  also  the  Depth. 
This  shows  how  he  conceived  the  infinite  fulhiess  of  the  Divine 
nature,  as  something  of  which  positive  predications  could  not  be 
made.    This  transcendent  fulhiess  keeps  God  from  being  defined 
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in  a  way  which  reminds  one  of  Spinoza.  The  Pleroma  or  Fulhiess 
of  the  Divine  Life  was,  according  to  Valentinus,  constituted  by  a 
series  of  thirty  supernatural  powers  or  iEons.  Man  is  a  creation 
of  the  Demiurgus.  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  free  men  from 
their  subjection  to  the  Demiurgus,  but  all  men  do  not  share  this  re- 
demption. The  Gnostics  have  received  the  spirit  from  Jesus. 
They  rise  beyond  faith  to  the  Gnosis.  In  the  Gnosis  they  learn  the 
mysteries  of  the  Pleroma,  and  are  free  from  the  law  of  the  Demi- 
urgus. Valentinus  has  sometimes  been  taken  as  less  consistent 
and  influential  in  his  thought  than  Basilides,  but  it  does  not  lack 
in  comprehensiveness.  The  saner  elements  of  the  Valentinian 
philosophy  are  drawn  from  Platonic  sources.  But  the  fantastic 
elements  superadded  detract  from  its  value  as  a  scientific  system. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  championed  the  cause  of  orthodoxy 
against  Basilides  and  Valentinus.  In  his  Stromata  he  sets  forth 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  position  of  the  true  Gnostic,  who  is 
for  him  the  mature  or  well-advanced  Christian,  whose  "whole 
life,"  he  says,  "is  a  holy  festival."  His  true  Gnostic  or  perfect 
Christian  he  took  to  be  quite  superior  to  the  ordinary  believer. 
His  Gnostic  is  exempt  from  natural  passion,  is  superior  to  pain 
and  pleasure,  is  one  with  the  will  of  God,  and  is  in  a  blissful  state 
of  pure  love.  So  strong  is  his  mystical  tendency.  Yet  there  is 
little  of  system  in  Clement's  setting  forth  of  the  truth,  which 
retains  a  broadly  practical  vein.  The  distinctive  feature  of 
Gnosticism  is,  as  we  have  seen,  its  making  a  speculative  religious 
view  of  the  world — or  religious  knowledge  of  the  world-process 
— take  the  place  of  a  practical  doctrine  of  Christian  salvation. 
As  against  the  Gnosticism  of  Basilides  and  Valentinus,  the 
Christian  thought  of  that  early  time  held  to  a  universe  created 
in  love  by  the  one  Infinite  Deity,  and  not  by  any  rival  power  or 
subsidiary  creator.  The  Person  of  Jesus  could  simply  not  be 
adjusted  to  the  conception  of  such  a  subordinate  power,  or  to 
endless  genealogies  of  a?ons  and  emanations  from  the  Godhead. 
The  speculative  vagaries  of  Gnosticism  are  thus  in  reality  a  strik- 
ing tribute  to  the  unique  and  exceptional  character  of  the  Person 
of  Christ.  So,  too,  the  Christian  thought  of  the  period  held  that 
evil  by  no  means  inheres  in  matter,  but  is  to  be  traced  to  the  will 
of  responsible  creatures.  This,  because  the  world  was  taken  to  be 
originally  and  essentially  good.  Nor  did  that  thought  share  the 
Gnostic  despair  as  to  the  great  mass  of  men,  for  to  it  the  many 
would,  in  the  Word  made  flesh,  find  redemption.  But  the  short- 
comings of  the  Gnostic^speculations,  in  these  and  like  respects,  did 
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not  keep  them  from  being  of  great  service  to  the  development  of 
Christian  philosophy.  They  brought  into  view  and  prominence 
the  final  problems  of  life,  as  well  as  the  question  of  origins.  They 
gave  them  answers  which,  by  very  reason  of  their  being  only  par- 
tial and  inadequate,  led  to  fuller  and  more  satisfying  formulation 
and  explication.  They  had  the  merit  to  draw  attention  to  the  use 
of  exegetical  methods  of  dealing  with  the  New  Testament,  albeit 
their  own  methods  of  use  were  extremely  arbitrary,  when  not 
something  worse.  The  lasting  service  which  Gnosticism,  as  a 
philosophy  of  religion,  rendered  was,  to  impel  the  Church  to  set 
forth  a  true  Gnosticism  over  against  that  which  it  considered 
false,  and  this  while  maintaining  the  positive  historical  character 
of  Christianity.  Thus,  from  the  contents  of  simple  and  practical 
Christian  belief,  a  Christian  theology  eventually  resulted.  That 
theology  was  drawn  out  after  such  ideas  of  scientific  method  as 
then  prevailed. 
Kilmarnock,  Scotland.  James  Lindsay. 


VII. 

THE  MEMORIAL  TABLET  TO  DR.  JAMES  C. 
MOFFAT.* 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— Dr.  Moffat  wae 
my  teacher  in  both  Princeton  C!ollege  and  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  His  enthusiasm,  easily  awakened  by  the  sub- 
ject he  was  teaching,  and  the  animation  of  its  expression  are  dis- 
tinctly remembered,  I  am  sure,  by  all  his  students.  In  the  C!ollege, 
as  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  he  carried 
our  class  through  Thucydides'  History  of  the  Pdoponnesian  War. 
The  great  passages  in  Thucydides  he  took  pains  to  point  out  to 
us;  as  the  account  of  the  Sicilian  Expedition,  the  description  of 
the  Plague  which  raged  in  Athens  and  the  great  fimeral  oration 
of  Pericles  over  the  dead  who  fell  first  in  the  war.  One  may  not 
implicitly  trust  his  own  memory.  But  it  now  seems  to  me,  that 
the  moment,  when  I  became  aware  that  the  greatest  of  Greek  His- 
tories contained  for  me  something  more  than  a  difficult  granmiatical 
construction  and  an  unfamiliar  vocabulary,  was  a  moment  toward 
the  close  of  the  hour  of  recitation,  when  our  teacher,  with  appro- 
priate voice  and  gesture,  translated  to  the  class  the  passage  in 
Pericles'  oration  which  has  been  repeated,  how  many  times,  at 
ceremonies  like  the  one  which  now  engages  us: 

"The  sacrifice  which  they  collectively  made  was  individually  repaid  to  them; 
for  they  received,  each  one  for  himself,  a  praise  which  grows  not  old,  and  the 
noblest  of  all  sepulchres.  .  .  .  For  the  whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  of  famous 
men.  Not  only  are  they  commemorated  by  columns  and  inscriptions  in  their 
own  countr}',  but  in  foreign  lands  there  dwells  also  an  unwritten  memorial  of 
them,  graven  not  on  stone  but  in  the  hearts  of  men." 

The  stone  commemorating  Dr.  Moffat  stands  in  our  graveyard. 
In  every  land,  in  the  hearts  of  his  students,  dwells  his  imwritten 
memorial.  And  to-day  we  complete  the  tribute,  which  Pericles 
tells  us  the  soldier  receives,  by  an  inscription  on  the  wall  of  the 
most  sacred  building  of  the  institution  he  served  so  long  and  faith- 

*  Address  delivered  May  5,  1903,  in  Miller  Chapel,  Princeton  Theological 
iSeminar}',  during  the  annual  Commencement,  at  the  unveiling  of  a  mural  tablet 
in  memory  of  the  late  Prof.  James  C.  MofiFat,  D.D. 
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fully  and  well.  I  have  been  asked  to  present,  in  behalf  of  the  donors, 
the  mural  tablet  now  unveiled ;  and  in  doing  so  I  please  myself  by 
saying  something  about  the  Chair  of  Church  History  in  the 
Seminary  and  his  relation  to  it. 

He  was  our  fifth  Professor  of  Church  History  and  the  third  to 
hold  the  professorship  for  a  considerable  period.  Dr.  James  W. 
Alexander  taught  the  subject  for  a  single  year  and  then  returned 
to  the  pulpit  and  pastorate  whose  work  he  so  deeply  loved.  Dr. 
Alexander  T.  McGill  for  two  years  added  its  duties  to  those  of  the 
Chair  of  Practical  Theology.  Neither  Dr.  James  Alexander  nor 
Dr.  McGill  had  the  opportunity  to  impress  his  individuality  on 
the  department.  The  other  predecessors  of  Dr.  Moffat  were  Samuel 
Miller  and  Joseph  Addison  Alexander.  Each  of  them  filled  the 
Chair  long  enough  fully  to  develop  his  course  of  instruction  and, 
in  no  small  measure,  to  reproduce  himself  in  his  lectures  and 
recitations. 

Dr.  Samuel  Miller's  extended  and  admirable  courses  in  Practical 
Theology,  his  beautiful  character,  his  courtesy  and  benignity 
made  a  profound  impression  on  all  his  students.  These  they  loved, 
and  those  of  them  who  remain  with  us  still  love  to  recoimt  and  eulo- 
gize and  illustrate  by  anecdote.  Happy  the  professor  who,  with 
gifts  and  knowledge  equal  to  his  intellectual  duties,  is  also  able 
through  many  years  to  make  his  own  Christian  life  and  character 
a  guide  and  inspiration  to  lofty  living  and  faithful  service  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel!  This  happiness  was  Dr.  Miller's.  It  was 
so  eminently  his  as  relatively  to  have  hidden  from  us  who  did  not 
know  him  the  great  vigor  of  his  intellect  and  the  exceptional 
breadth  and  variety  of  his  attainments.  Few  men  have  matured 
as  early  as  he  did.  He  had  just  reached  manhood  when  he  became 
the  colleague  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York. 
He  thus  began  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  fruitful  careers  that 
adorn  the  history  of  the  American  clergy.  His  active  professional 
life  continued  nearly  sixty  years.  Unless  that  of  Charles  Hodge 
be  excepted,  his  literary  product  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
Princeton  writer,  and  that  of  no  other  is  so  various  as  his.  All  of 
it  is  marked  by  adequate  and  accurate  scholarship.  All  of  it 
appealed  successfully  to  the  pubHc  to  which  it  was  addressed. 
Much  of  it  was  widely  influential.  And  if  some  of  it,  because  of 
the  subjects  it  deals  with,  has  to-day  only  an  historical  interest, 
there  is  not  a  volume  of  his  works  which  did  not  appear  at  a  timely 
moment  to  fulfill  an  important  function.  One  cannot  read  in  these 
volumes  without  feeling  that  he  is  in  communion  with  a  large, 
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well-balanced^  richly  endowed  and  widely  interested  mind,  which 
had  been  diaciplhied  by  earnest  and  scholarly  study  and  cultivated 
by  his  own  conununion  with  the  best.  Perhaps  one  does  not  find 
in  htm  the  distinctively  hterary  spirit,  a  strong  feeling  for  letters 
as  letters.  But  the  historical  spirit  is  there;  the  enthusiasm  of 
humanity,  the  humani  Jiikil  a  jne  alienum  puio,  and  this,  with  a 
profound  behef  in  the  supernatural  origin  and  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  Christianity,  he  brought  to  the  Chair  of  Church  History, 
Joseph  Addison  Alexander  filled  the  Chair  for  eight  years.  Those 
who  knew  him  well  and  were  competent  to  form  an  opinion  of  him 
are  unanimous  in  describing  him  as  a  great  man,  a  man  of  genius 
in  acquisition  and  expression.  Those  who  have  read  Plutarch's 
Lives  are  tempted  to  compare  and  contra^t^  to  interpret  one  char- 
acter by  another.  For  me  Dr.  Addison  Alexander  is  interpreted 
by  a  great  man  much  more  widely  known — I  mean  Lord  Macaulay , 
The  precocity,  the  insatiable  love  of  books,  the  rapid  conquest  of 
languages,  the  literary  as  distinguished  from  the  philological  im- 
pulse to  acquire  them,  the  strong  impulse  to  experiment  in  almost 
every  literary  form,  the  early  achievement  of  a  strong,  nervous, 
lucidj  graceful  and  characteristic  style,  the  ability  to  dissect  a 
character,  to  represent  it  in  living  synthesis,  and  to  group  characters 
in  their  historical  setting  with  a  sense  of  value  and  perspective, 
the  capacious  and  retentive  memory,  the  love  of  concrete  fact  and 
distaste  for  abstract  truth,  the  well-filled  treasury  of  knowledge 
always  at  command,  the  power  of  eloquent  monologue,  the  caprice 
which  accompanied  great  intellectual  power  and  manifold  attain- 
ments and  widely  varying  interests,  driving  their  possessor  from 
this  subject  to  that  as  if  restlessness  were  inseparable  from  genius, 
the  delight  in  children,  the  charming  humor  bound  to  express  itself 
in  literary  form  and  rioting  in  nonsense  verse  and  prose— these  were 
Alexander's  as  they  were  Macaulay's.  Circumstances  made  it 
easy  and  delightful  for  Macaulay,  when  he  had  matured,  to  con- 
centrate his  powers  and  acquisitions  upon  his  History.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  it  seems  to  me,  the  development  of  the  Seminary  com- 
pelled the  removal  of  Addison  Alexander  from  the  Chair  of  History 
to  the  newly  established  Chair  of  New  Testament  Exegesis,  just 
when,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  he  had  come  under  the  away  of  the  great 
subject  which  for  eight  years  he  had  been  teaching.  Permit  me  to 
repeat  a  remark  I  made  about  hhn  twenty  years  ago: 

"The  fitrong  detenni nation  of  his  remarkable  mind  led  him  prevailingly  to 
regard  history  as  literature.  Had  he  contimied  in  the  Chair^  ho  would  probably 
have  produced  in  part,  at  least,  one  of  the  most  vivid,  graphic  and  dramatic  of 
Church  Histories,    It  is  not  too  mucfa  to  say  that  without^  unduly  taxing  hia 
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powers   he   might  have  done  for  any  great  period  of   the  Church's  life  what 
LfOrd  Macaulay  has  done  for  the  English  Revolution." 

Under  Samuel  Miller  and  Addison  Alexander  the  course  of  Church 
History  in  this  Seminary  must  have  exerted  on  the  students  a  broad- 
ening and  humanizing  influence.  In  the  curriculum  of  a  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  each  discipline  is  indebted  to  the  others  with  which 
it  is  coordinated,  and  each  confers  benefits  on  the  others.  In  its 
totality,  the  course  in  the  sense  of  Kant's  definition  is  an  organism ; 
that  is,  a  whole  of  w^hich  the  several  parts  are  reciprocally  means 
and  ends.  Each,  however,  regarded  as  a  science,  is  unified  by  a 
distinctive  idea;  and  each,  regarded  as  a  discipline,  exerts  a  distinc- 
tive influence.  Perhaps,  the  legitimate  and  appropriate  influence 
of  Church  History,  as  a  discipline,  cannot  be  better  described 
than  by  saying,  that  it  perpetuates  and  invigorates  in  the  profes- 
sional school  the  humane  influence  of  the  college  of  the  liberal  arts. 
It  presents  the  supernatural  religion  as  organized  and  in  vital  com- 
munion with  the  organized  life  of  the  world.  It  unfolds  the  dra- 
matic story  of  the  great  intellectual,  social  and  political  reactions 
which  always  have  attended  and  always  must  attend  the  contact  of 
the  sinful  humanity  and  the  redeeming  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is 
therefore  really  a  history  of  civilization  from  a  special  point  of 
view,  the  point  of  view  of  the  supernatural  and,  in  its  idea  and 
destiny,  the  universal  religion.  And  since  religion  is  the  strong- 
est, the  most  persistent  and  the  most  subtle  and  penetrating  of 
historical  forces,  the  teacher  of  Christian  Church  History  is  en- 
gaged in  the  hard  problem  of  presenting  the  movement  of  civili- 
zation, and  especially  of  European  civilization,  in  its  deepest 
meaning.  Hence  Church,  History  is  the  least  special,  the  most 
nearly  encyclopaedic  of  the  disciplines.  Certainly,  whatever  else 
may  be  said  of  it,  it  should  be  humanizing;  and  its  ideal,  I  do  not 
say  its  actual,  teacher  will  be  intellectually  sensitive  on  every  side, 
and  catholic  in  his  religious  sympathies. 

Now  I  think  we  may  confidently  say  of  Dr.  James  Clement  Moffat, 
the  third,  really,  in  the  succession  of  Princeton's  teachers  of  Church 
History,  that  he  brought  to  the  Chair  the  very  culture  and  spirit 
which  are  proper  to  the  discipline.  If  we  were  asked  to  describe 
his  attainments,  we  should  say  of  them  that  they  were  the  attain- 
ments of  the  man  of  the  humanities,  the  man  educated  in  the  liberal 
arts,  and  that  in  these  attainments  he  was  eminent.  And  of  his 
spirit  we  should  say,  that  it  was  humane,  that  nothing  human  was 
foreign  to  him;  and  that,  therefore,  in  respect  both  of  culture  and 
of  spirit,  he  was  specially  fitted  to  take  charge  of  the  department. 
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Tliere  is  no  nee<l,  and  therp  is  no  opportunity  to-day,  to  tell  the 
story  of  Dr,  Moffat's  life  up  to  the  time  when  he  became  professor 
in  this  institution.  But  there  are  few  storiej?  of  Princeton  teachers 
more  interesting  or  quickening  than  that  of  his  persistent  and  fer- 
vent purs^uit  of  liberal  lenming,  tlie  quick  succession  of  his  achieve- 
ments and  his  deep  joy  and  sense  of  triumph  in  each  of  them.  He 
was  a  Bhepherd  boy  in  Scotlanfl  when  he  began  his  course  of  self- 
culture.  For  five  years,  while  watehing  his  Socks,  he  read  with 
avidity  every  book  he  could  ?»ecure.  All  he  read  deepened  his  love 
of  knowledge  and  strengthened  his  determination  to  know  more. 
He  became  a  printer's  apprentice,  and  began  a  regular  course  of 
linguistic  and  literary  study  under  himself  as  teacher,  and  learned 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French  antl  German,  As  a  printer  he  came 
to  America,  By  a  friend  he  was  introduced  to  the  Faculty  of 
Princeton  College.  A  careful  examination  revealed  his  remarkable 
gifts  and  Ftill  more  remarkable  knowledge.  He  was  admitted  to 
tha  Junior  Class  most  gladly  and  was  regarded  by  his  examiners,  as 
indeed  he  was,  as  a  prize  to  be  seized  upon.  After  a  college  course 
of  distinction,  he  was  gratluated  in  1835,  being  then  twenty-four 
ypars  oki 

From  his  graduation  onward  he  lived  the  life  of  a  teacher.  His 
success  in  his  work  led  to  many  calls  for  his  services.  After  two 
years  spent  in  private  teaching,  just  after  his  graduation,  his  Alma 
Mater  appointed  him  instructor.  In  two  years  more  he  was  invited 
to  Lafayette*  College  as  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Thence,  in 
1841j  he  was  called  to  Miami  University  as  Professor  of  Latin  and 
HCNiem  History.  When  at  Miami  he  entered  the  ministr}^  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  In  his  theological  studies,  carried  fonv*ard 
while  doing  the  work  of  his  Professorship^  he  was  his  own  preceptor. 
He  became  widely  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  Church, 
When  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Cincinnati  was  founded  he  was  at 
once  asked  to  take  the  Chair  of  Biblical  Languages  and  Literature. 
The  Cincinnati  Seminary,  owing  to  conditions  for  which  he  was  not 
responsible,  had  only  a  brief  life;  and  in  1853  he  returned  to  Prince- 
ton as  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  College,  For  eighteen  years  he 
was  an  active  member  of  the  College  Facidty,  first  as  Professor  of 
Latin,  and  then  as  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

It  was  while  he  held  the  hitter  position  that  I  came  to  Princeton, 
in  June,  1858,  seeking  admission  to  the  Sophomore  Class,  In 
those  days  the  candidate  visited  the  houses  of  the  examiners  and 
was  examined  orally.  Dr.  Moffat  was  my  first  examiner*  I  slmll 
never  lose  the  impression  made  on  me  by  his  cordial  welcome  and 
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his  courtesy.  He  was  in  the  vigor  of  middle  age,  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  books  and  full  of  interest  in  the  men  he  taught.  He  began  to 
teach  our  class  in  the  Junior  year.  I  remember  his  interest,  not 
only  in  Thucydides'  History^  of  which  I  have  spoken,  but  in  the 
Prometheus  Bound  of  iEschylus.  In  connection  with  the  recita- 
tions in  the  Prometheus,  he  delivered  what,  judging  from  the  inter- 
est they  awakened  in  the  class,  must  have  been  a  good  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Greek  drama.  I  recall  with  greater  distinctness 
another  course  of  lectures,  also  delivered  to  our  class,  a  course 
which  the  class  greatly  enjoyed  and  which  the  lecturer  also  enjoyed, 
on  the  "  History  of  Greek  Literature,''  especially  on  its  extension 
throughout  the  East  and  its  mission  in  preparing  the  way  for 
Christianity.  During  my  life  at  college  Dr.  Moffat  had  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  all  the  students. 

I  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  when  he  was  delivering  for 
the  first  time  his  lectures  on  Church  History.  His  large  knowledge, 
his  power  of  rapid  work  and  his  vigorous  health  enabled  him  to 
present  to  his  classes  a  complete  course  during  the  first  year  of 
his  professorship.  His  conception  of  Church  History  was  in  har- 
mony with  that  of  Dr.  Addison  Alexander,  as  the  latter  had  unfolded 
it  in  his  introductory  lectures,  which  were  published  after  his  death. 
For  twenty-five  years  Dr.  Moffat  taught  faithfully  and  ably  this 
great  subject  in  a  course  which  covered  the  field  well,  and  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  did  not  at  all  abate  until  ill-health  compelled 
him  to  abandon  all  work.  Conceiving  Church  History  as  the  story 
of  a  spiritual  progress  in  human  society,  he  dwelt  with  most  delight 
in  the  spirit  of  Neander  on  the  Church's  internal  life.  But  he  was 
at  his  best,  I  think,  when  he  unfolded  to  us  the  historical  movement 
of  Christianity  in  its  relations  to  European  civilization.  Many 
are  the  points  at  which  his  treatment  of  the  latter  subject  seemed  to 
me  especially  felicitous.  His  religious  life  was  sincere  and  deep, 
and  his  religious  feelings  struggled  after  outward  expression.  As 
a  result  the  religious  spirit  was  always  manifest  in  his  lectures  and 
often  deeply  impressed  the  class. 

I  was  not  one  of  those  who  knew  him  well  personally.  Those 
students  who  did  were  charmed  by  his  cordiality,  his  sincerity 
and  his  affectionate  interest  in  them.  He  enjoyed  the  high  respect 
and  the  confidence  of  his  colleagues.  Let  me  repeat  the  words 
of  one  of  them,  who  was  himself  the  incarnation  of  simplicity  and 
sincerity  of  character: 

"  As  a  professor  and  teacher,"  said  Dr.  William  Henry  Green;  "Dr.  Mofifat  was 
most  assiduous  and  punctual  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty  belonging  to  his  posi- 
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tioii,  and  be  was  ever  ready  to  bear  any  additional  burden  or  perform  any  Ufik 
aaalgned  to  him  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  and  promptitude.  He  was  a  tncKlel 
of  Christian,  gentlemanly  bearing  oti  all  occasbns,  and  received  as  he  deaerved 
tmiversal  respect  and  confidence.  He  won  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  his 
pupils;  and  his  guileless  nature,  his  purity  of  character,  his  unde\4atiiig  sens^  of 
honor  and  of  right  and  the  thorough  consistency  of  his  Christian  spirit  and 
demeanor  secured  for  him  universal  admiration.** 

Of  course,  as  a  teacher,  Dr,  Moffat  had  defects,  Wliat  teacher 
has  not?  With  Iik  ability  and  ample  knowledge  and  well-WTOUght 
course,  I  think  we  must  sa}^  that  it  was  a  fault  of  his  that  too  often 
he  abandoned  himself  to  enthusiasm  in  the  presence  of  classes  which 
were  not  prepared  to  respond  to  it.  I  think  w^e  must  also  say  that 
he  was  deficient  in  what  all  of  us  are  deficient.  He  lacked  in  sever- 
ity*  In  his  case  these  were  but  defects  of  his  virtues.  His  affection 
for  his  subject  had  to  express  itself  even  in  the  presence  of  the  un- 
appreciating^  and  his  want  of  severity  proceeded  from  no  weakness 
of  character,  but  from  the  charity  that  suffereth  long  and  is  kind. 

Thus  Dr.  Moffat  lived  and  taught  the  students  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  cherish  as  a 
precious  possession  the  memory  of  w^hat  he  was  and  did.  To  have 
labored  wnth  enthusiasm  in  a  great  field  for  so  long  a  period,  bring- 
ing to  his  work  a  large  and  disciplmed  mind,  cultivated  by  the 
noblest  studies  faithfully,  lovingly  and  succe,ssfu]]y  pursued,  and  to 
have  exliibited  a  character  like  that  described  by  his  colleague, 
Dr.  Green,  a  character  so  high  in  its  ideals,  so  resolute  in  their 
pursuit,  so  pure  in  its  affections,  so  charitable  ui  its  judgments, 
so  faithful  to  duty,  so  Christian  in  warp  and  woof-^uch  a  teacher, 
such  a  man,  such  a  life  and  the  memory  of  them  wti^  and  are 
and  must  remain  a  rich  blessing  to  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Therefore,  I  am  sure  that,  with  gratitude  to  God,  we  all 
rejoice  in  the  inscription  of  his  name  on  the  wall  of  this  chapel, 
already  wealthy  in  the  names  of  other  great  and  good  men.  And 
so,  Mr.  President  Green,  I  have  the  honor  to  offer  this  memorial 
tablet  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

PHncetofL  John  DeW^itt, 


VIII. 
CKITICAL  NOTE. 

NEW   POINTS  OF  VIEW  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF   AN  OLD 
PROBLEM:  THE  GREEK  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

It  is  one  of  our  misfortunes,  whatever  be  its  practical  convenience, 
that  we  are  taught  the  Attic  as  the  Standard  Greek,  and  all  other 
forms  and  dialects  as  deviations  from  it.  Many  of  our  best  Gram- 
mars, however  unintentionally,  give  to  the  elementary  student 
(and  how  many  scholars  there  are  who  are  always  elementary 
students)  the  general  impression  that  even  the  contemporary  Doric, 
Ionic  and  iEolic  are  inferior  and  secondary  to  the  refined  and  culti- 
vated Attic.  When,  however,  many  grammarians  come  to  charac- 
terize the  later  Greek  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  of  to-day,  or  even  that 
of  the  Alexandrian  and  New  Testament  periods,  no  adjective  is 
strong  enough  to  condemn  this  "bad"  or  "degenerated  Greek," 
this  "verdorbenes,"  "verunreinigtes  Attisch." 

This  tendency  is  not  a  modern  nor  extra-Grecian  one.  It  is  more 
than  twenty  centuries  old,  and  arose  among  the  Greeks  themselves. 
Since  as  early  as  the  second  century  B.C.,  Greek  authors  began  to 
despise  the  living,  spoken  language  of  their  day,  and  to  exalt  and 
glorify  the  Greek  which  had  been  in  use  in  Attica,  among  but  a  small 
part  of  the  Greek  people,  during  the  palmier  days  of  their  literary 
and  political  history.  Thus  arose  the  so-called  "Atticists,"  who 
strove  to  express  themselves,  not  in  the  form  of  Greek  and  style  of 
expression  which  they  were  accustomed  to  use  every  day  of  their 
lives,  but  in  an  affected  language  and  stilted  style,  copied  after  the 
Attic  Greek  of  the  Classic  Period.*  They  even  went  so  far  as  to 
blame  the  deficiencies  of  the  literary  product  of  their  time  on  the 
inferiority  of  the  current  language.  They  might,  as  has  been  well 
said,t  with  equal  right  have  blamed  the  marble  of  Pentelicon  because 
no  sculptor  in  their  day  hewed  out  of  it  a  Venus  de  Milo  or  a  Hermes 
of  Praxiteles.     And  we  in  like   manner  could  hold   our  modern 

*  Cf .  Wilhelm  Schmid,  Ber  Atticismus  in  aeinem  Hauptvertretem  u.  «.  w.,  Stutt- 
gart, 1887,  S.  2f.  Kuehner-Blass,  Grammatik  der  griechischen  Sprache,  3.  Aufl., 
Bd.  1,  S.  32f. 

t  G.  N.  Hatzidakis,  Eirdeitung  in  die  neugriechische  Grammatik,  S  4. 
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English  to  be  at  fault  because  no  Victorian  Shakespeare  had  arisen 
to  write  again  such  matchless  plays. 

The  educated  Greek  of  the  present  day  labors  under  a  similar 
misconception.  He  worships  the  past  of  his  people,  and  the  Greek 
language  is  one  of  the  strongest"  links  to  that.  past.  Its  literary 
revival  was  a  mighty  factor  in  securing  his  independence.  And  so 
there  was  possible  recently  in  the  streets  of  Athens — what  could 
probably  occur  nowhere  else  in  Christendom — a  bloody  riot  over  the 
question  of  the  modernizing  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  So 
great  is  this  veneration  for  the  language  of  the  past,  and  contempt 
for  the  changes  which  time  inevitably  brings. 

Yet  such  a  conception  is  utterly  unhistorical,  and  productive  of 
the  most  pernicious  misconceptions.  Every  living  language  must 
develop.  We  cannot  expect  or  desire  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 
As  the  needs  of  the  people  for  a  medium  of  expression  advance,  the 
language  which  supplies  that  need  must  advance  also.  Indeed 
the  extraordinary  thing  which  strikes  us  in  studying  the  Greek 
language  as  a  whole  is  the  degree  in  which  its  unity  and  continuity 
have  been  preserved,  the  wonderfully  few  changes  which  time  has 
wrought  in  it,  when  compared  with  other  languages.  We  see  no 
such  revolutions  as  occurred,  for  example,  in  the  Latin  tongue.  The 
course  of  its  history  has  been  very  different.  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  Barbarians,  the  popular  Latin  of  the 
day  ultimately  supplanted  the  idiom  of  the  Classic  Period,  and  this 
later  form  became  the  basis  for  the  developments  which  have  resulted 
in  the  Romance  Languages  of  the  present  time.* 

In  the  Eastern  Empire  no  such  political  upheaval  occurred  until 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  literary  and  spoken  idiom  did  not 
separate  themselves  to  the  extent  which  was  the  case  in  Latin. 
Greek  never  became  a  **dead  language."  The  literary  tradition 
was  so  strong  that  the  spoken  idiom  never  gained  the  victory  over 
it.  No  Dante  appeared  to  elevate  the  vernacular  to  a  language 
with  a  literature,  to  fix  it  and  give  it  a  consciousness  of  itself.  But 
the  Byzantine  literary  idiom,  founded  substantially  on  the  ancient 
Greek,  maintained  the  field,  and  endured  even  the  shocks  of  the 
Latin  and  Turkish  conquests  of  Constantinople,  and  still  exists 
to-day  with  some  modifications  in  what  is  known  as  modern  Greek. f 

We  see,  then,  that  the  Greek  language  has  had  an  unparalleled 
existence.  It  can  boast  of  a  literary  history  from  Homer  to  the 
present  day,  of  a  life  that  extends  over  more  than  twenty-seven 
centuries.     To  fully  realize  how  luiusual  is  such  a  unity  and  con- 

♦  Cf.  Wilhelm  Meyer,  "Die  lateinische  Sprache  in  den  romanischen  Laendern,*' 
in  Groeber's  Grundriss  der  romanischen  Philologie,  Strassburg,  1877.  Also 
Eduard  Norden,  Die  antike  Kunstprosa  u.  s.  u\,  Bd.  II,  S.  763ff . 

t  Cf .  K.  Krumbacher,  Geschichte  der  byzantinischen  Litteratur,  S.  787flf. ;  R.  C. 
Jebb,  Appendix  to  Vincent  and  Dickson* 8  Handbook  to  Modem  Greek,  p.  287flf. 
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tinuity  in  the  history  of  a  language,  we  have  but  to  compare  it  with 
a  tongue  like  the  English.  To  quote  from  Prof.  Max  Miiller,* 
*'Few  languages  could  be  recognized  as  the  same  after  the  lapse  of 
but  a  thousand  years.  The  language  of  Alfred  is  so  different  from 
the  English  of  the  present  day  that  we  have  to  study  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  study  Greek  and  Latin.  We  can  read  Milton  and 
Bacon,  Shakespeare  and  Hooker;  we  can  make  out  Wycliffe  and 
Chaucer;  but  when  we  come  to  the  English  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
we  can  but  guess  at  its  meaning,  and  we  fail  even  in  this  with  works 
previous  to  Orm  and  Layamon.'' 

If  so  great  and  rapid  as  this  have  been  the  changes  in  our  own 
tongue,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  unity  and  permanence  of  a  language 
of  which  it  has  been  affirmed  that  Demosthenes  or  Plato,  the  dead 
of  twenty-two  hundred  years  ago,  could  read  to-day  without  diffi- 
culty its  modern  books  and  newspapers.f 

And  yet  owing  to  this  modern  "Atticism,"  to  which  we  have 
referred,  and  to  the  contracted  vision  of  those  who  study  one  or 
two  of  these  periods  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  this  organic  unity 
and  permanence  is  often  lost  sight  of.  This  has  been  most  con- 
spicuously the  case  w^ith  the  study  of  the  New  Testament.  Its 
language  has  been  isolated  from  all  other  Greek. J  Its  differences 
from  the  Classical  usage  have  led  men  to  despise  it  as  inferior.  Its 
characteristics,  viewed  always  with  Attic  as  a  standard,  and  usually 
without  the  slightest  comparison  with  contemporary  Greek,  have 
been  considered  as  anomalies.  Its  Hebraistic  coloring  has  been 
grossly  exaggerated.  Its  grammatical  unity  sometimes  resolved 
into  a  medley  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  elements.  And  despite  the 
enormous  advance  since  the  days  of  Winer  toward  a  rational  and 
unitary  conception  of  the  New  Testament  language,  we  still  labor 
to-day  under  the  remains  of  the  old  conceptions. 

If  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  understood  either  grammatically 
or  lexically,  its  student  must  investigate  it,  not  simply  by  itself  or 
by  comparing  it  with  the  Greek  of  the  Classic  Period.  But  first  of 
all  in  connection  with  its  Contemporary  Greek.  This  must  be  done 
not  merely  with  the  more  or  less  Atticized  representatives  of  the 
xotviy,  as  Plutarch,  Dion  Chrysostom,  Lucian,  Josephus,  etc.,  down 
even  to  Polybius,  or  with  the  more  or  less  artificial  inscriptions,  but 
more  especially  with  the  examples  of  the  spoken,  vernacular  Greek 
of  the  times,  which  in  a  most  Providential  manner  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  in  the  Papyri,  now  being  unearthed  in  such  numbers 

*  The  Science  of  Language,  New  York,  1900,  Vol.  i,  p.  34. 

t  Of.  Goodwin,  Greek  Grammar,  Introduction,  p.  5. 

X  Of.  even  Hatch,  Essays  in  Biblical  Greek,  p.  llf.,  and  Cremer,  Vorrede  turn 
hihlisch'theologischen  Woerterbuch  der  neutestamentlichen  Graeciiaet.  8te  Aufl., 
1895,  S.  Vllf.  (cf.,  however,  his  reservations  and  most  appropriate  remarks  in 
the  Vorrede  zur  9ten  Aufl.,  1902,  S.  XV). 


it*j€t%rf  fr^rrr^r-*^.  >.  !•  v.  '.r-lr  ftr.!  z.^r.  v.  ri«pr  Ir^kn.-r-i  *oi 

^>r^  haft  'ir.;v  v>  z^'i^  &*  t:.^  :>^r-r-:r^  n^i-^  '.7  iM-iJag'-Ar*  iz.  ii* 

Haft  fs*  Jv  Kav*:  ca.»x  i^ho'>  'io'irr.  -ii^^r.  tLe  i;:lr-no  i^^TiZIfzx 

T*»tArr*^rit/'  ''lii^iifrai'  or  "J-ififto"  Gr*frk:  ar-i  he  has  -neriAzrlj 
'l^fr»/>ri>,t.rav;^i  t.har.  rr^r.y  of  th^  p*r<r»iliari:ie*  heretofore  clAsecti  »^ 
*'lMfriLl'.ffs:*/'  atA  y.'^,:,f^A  to  he  d:e  p'lrely  :o  &  .Se=:i-:?  ird-jrC'!*?. 
»re  f/«it  a  part  '/f  the  lansriage  of  ordinary'  coiiversadon  asi  •JS*^  1 
tbroujftio'Jt  the  Krr>pire  xitho'it  dL?tincrtiori  of  birth  or  rare.  Per- 
haps,a^.  ix  rn^^.t  riat'irai,  iM^hvutiSinn  and  hL«  associate^  are  too  sve^'piziz 
in  K/^me  ^^  their  eoneli-JofL^.  yet  no  student  of  the  Bible  can  affori 
to  jjipriore  Jiuch  a  fnjitfjil  .«o«:ree  of  light  on  the  meaning  of  his  Greek 
T#«tarfient, 

'Djere  ia,  however,  another  field  of  .study  exceedingly  productive 
and  irrjfK>rtant.  yet  largely  neglected.  And  one  which  unfonunately 
IM  t/K>  oft^m  deIi^J^^rateIy  dwreganJryJ.  We  refer  to  Mediaral  ani 
Modem  Gr^rek,  Tfiii*  lu-yAccx  haa  Ix^en  due  perfiaps  partly  to  the 
insufficient  rui:i\uft\  of  Home  of  the  students  of  this  field.  Prof.  G. 
X.  HatzidakiM^t  however,  haj4  done  as  the  immease  5er\nce  of  exhib- 
iting and  defending  a  reliaFile  and  Hcientific  method  of  research  in 
thix  department.  He  haH  Hhown  how  inadequate  is  a  simple  com- 
parison of  the  Attic  or  oth**r  ancient  dialects  with  the  Modem,  and 
haH  dernrniHtraterl  the  neceHsity  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
whr>le  rleveloprnent  of  both  the  literary'  and  vernacular  language 
from  ancient  Gn;ek  down  to  the  various  local  dialects  of  the  present 
day.  For  our  fiurpo:sr-.  too.  his  conclusions  are  of  the  highest 
importance. 

TIk^hc  concliisionH  are:  First,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  phenomena 
of  Mrxlern  Grcf'k  are  not  to  be  traced  back  to  the  different  ancient 
dialects,  as  Doric  elements,  Ionic  elements,  etc.,  but  are  to  be  \newed 
as  a  perfectly  regular  continuation  and  development  of  the  later 

SciconrI,  that  the  origin  of  tiie  chief  characteristics  of  the  Modern 

♦().  A.  DiMHHinaiin,  BibelHtudirn,  Marburj?,  1S95;  Ncue  BibeUtudien,  Marburg, 
IHJKT;  tniiiHlat^'cl  l»y  A.  (iricvc,  liihle  ShuJies,  Edinburgh,  1900.  Cf.  also  J.  H. 
M()u\U>u,  CldHKiral  Hemrw,  Vol.  l.'i  (HKJl),  pp.  31-.'JS  and  434-442;  Expositor, 
April,  1901,  pp.  27I-'2K2,  rind  rebniary,  1903,  pp.  104-121;  Hihlical  World, 
Marrh.  1902,  pp.  170-170;  KxtHtHilin-u  Timea,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  362f.  For  further 
Bibliography,  v.f.  OciHHniann  in  Rfalenryklopwdie  /.  p.  Theologie  u.  Kirche,  Bd.  7, 
H.  (^27;  and  in  the  ThroliMjIschr.  HundHchau  for  Fobniary,  1902.  Also  H.  A.  Ken- 
ni»dy  in  thc'  Ex}H)HiU)ry  Tirne.H  for  July,  1901,  p.  455. 

t  "Kinlcitunf<  in  dio  ncuKrirchisch*?  Grannnatik,"  Bibliothek  indogermanischer 
(Jrammntikin,  bcip/ig,  1S92. 
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Language  is  to  be  found  at  a  comparatively  early  date,  and  that 
this  process  of  transformation  in  general  may  be  roughly  said  to 
have  long  ago  completed  itself,  so  that  the  Ancient  Greek  had  gone 
over  into  the  Modern  Greek  before  the  eleventh  century,  and  has 
suffered  few  changes  since. 

If  these  conclusions  are  correct,  it  will  be  easily  seen  how  im- 
portant is  Modern  Greek  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
latter  is  one  of  the  monuments  of  this  very  xotvij^  and  not  of  the 
highly  literary  and  Atticized  variety,  but  of  the  simpler  and  more 
familiar  form  near  to  that  in  daily  use.  Now  it  is  just  this  simple 
familiar  form  which  we  find  preserved  and  developed  in  the  Greek 
of  to-day.  Just  as  a  study  of  the  modern  Romance  Languages  is 
often  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  later  Latin,  in  the  same 
way,  but  to  an  even  greater  degree  (for  the  reasons  which  we  have 
tried  to  explain),  is  the  study  of  Modern  Greek  necessary  for  an 
appreciation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  later  Greek,  of  which  the 
New  Testament  forms  such  a  conspicuous  example.* 

For  an  illustration  of  the  contribution  which  such  a  study  may 
bring  to  the  understanding  of  New  Testament  Greek  and  which 
lack  of  space  does  not  permit  us  to  here  present,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Albert  Thumb's  Die  griechische  SprcLche  im  Zeitalter  des 
Hellenismus  (Strassburg,  1901),  and  to  his  "Die  sprachgeschicht- 
liche  Stellung  des  Biblischen  Griechisch,"  in  the  Theologische  Rund- 
schau for  March,  1902,  as  well  as  his  Handbuch  der  neugriechischen 
VolksprcLche  (Strassburg,  1895).  Other  studies  to  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection  are  K.  Krumbacher's  "Beitraege  zu  einer  Ge- 
schichte  der  griechischen  Sprache,"  in  Kuhn's  Zeilschrift,  Bd.  xxvi, 
S.  481f.;  K.  Dietrich's  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  griech- 
ischen Sprache  (Leipzig,  1898);  K.  Buresch  in  Rheiniaches  Museum 
fur  Philologie,  Bd.  xlvi  (1891),  S.  193-232;  Eduard  Schweizer's 
Grammatik  der  pergamenischen  Inschriften  (Berlin,  1898);  H.  A.  A. 
Kennedy's  Sources  of  New  Testament  Greek  (Edinburgh,  1895),  p. 
152f.,  and  his  articles  on  "The  Recent  Research  in  the  Language 
of  the  New  Testament,"  in  the  Expository  Times  for  May,  July  and 
September,  1901  (vol.  xii,  pp.  341,  455,  557f.);  and  for  a  well  inten- 
tioned  though  perhaps  necessarily  premature  attempt  to  write  a 
Historical  Greek  Grammar,  compare  A.  N.  Jannaris,  Historical 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,  London,  Macmillan,  1897,  also  his 

*  Cf.  Kuehner-Blass,  Grammatik  der  griechischen  Sprache ,  3.  Aufl.,  Bd.  I, 
S.  25.  "Mit  Ueberraschung  sehen  wir  hier,  wie  namentlich  in  lexikalischer  und 
syntaktischer  Hinsicht  von  den  Zeiten  der  Apostel  her  eine  ununterbrochene 
Ueberlieferung  gewesen  ist,  so  das  der  Sprachgebrauch  des  Neuen  Testaments 
vielfaeltig  vom  Neugriechischen  her  vicl  bessere  Beleuchtung  empfaengt  als  aus 
der  alten  klassischen  Litteratur."  Also  Blass,  "  Heraieneutik  und  Kritik," 
8.  176,  of  Vol.  1  of  Mueller's  Handbuch  der  klassischen  AUertums-Wissenschaft. 
And  his  Grammatik  des  neutestamentlichen  Griechisch,  S.  2. 
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article  on  tho  term  xoi>r;  in  the  Classical  ffmeir.  XVII.  2  (March 

If  the  reader  who  df>es  not  have  German  at  his  command  wishes 
to  get  some  idea  of  the  close  connection  and  striking  similarity 
between  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  and  Modem  Greek, 
it  is  only  necessary-  for  him  to  give  but  even  a  cursory  glance  at 
Prof.  Jebb's  article  "On  the  Relation  of  Modern  to  Classical  Greek." 
found  as  an  appendix  to  the  Second  Edition  of  Vincent,  and  Dick- 
son's Handbook  to  Modern  Greek  (London,  Macmillan,  2d  Ed.. 
1881),  or  Mr.  E.  M.  Geldart's  The  Modem  Greek  Language  in  its 
ReUUion  to  Ancient  Greek  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.  1870),  pp.  lOlf., 
and  179f.  Much  of  Mr.  Geldart's  method  and  result  is,  however, 
open  to  serious  criticism. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  roughly  said  that  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament  stands  in  the  center  of  the  development  of  which  Classical 
and  Modern  Greek  may  be  called  the  extremes,  and  that  of  the  two 
it  is  nearer  to  the  second  in  character  than  the  first.  The  inter- 
pretation of  the  New  Testament  has  hitherto  been  almost  entirely 
in  the  sole  light  of  the  ancient,  i.  e.,  the  Attic  Greek,  and,  therefore, 
to  that  extent  has  been  unscientific  and  often  inaccurate.  But 
now  an  extraordinary,  and  in  part  unexpected,  wealth  of  material 
from  the  contemporary  and  later  language  offers  us  its  help  for  the 
further  solution  of  its  linguistic  and  exegetical  problems.  Can  the 
serious  student  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  afford  to  ignore  fields 
which  are  so  promising  and  so  long  neglected? 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Samupx  Dickey. 
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I.— PHILOSOPHICAL  LITEKATUKE. 

David  Hums  and  His  Influence  on  Philosophy  and  Theology. 
By  James  Orr,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Apologetics  and  Systematic 
Theology,  United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T. 
Clark,  1903 ;  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  ix, 
246. 

Dr.  Orr  has  given  us  a  model  account  of  Hume  and  his  philosophy. 
Written  in  an  easy  and  lucid  style,  it  [sets  before  us  first  the  man  and  then 
his  teaching  with  an  adequacy  and  sharpness  of  outline  which  leave  little  to 
be  desired.  The  book  opens  with  a  brief  Introduction  which  is  really  a 
summary  of  the  whole  subject.  Then  about  seventy-five  pages  are  given  to 
a  thoroughly  interesting  sketch  of  Hume's  life,  and  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  to  a  critical  exposition  and  estimate  of  his  philosophy.  The 
volume  closes  with  a  short  chapter  on  Hume's  non-philosophical  writings— 
the  only  chapter  in  the  volume  which  we  could  have  spared,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  what  is  said  in  it  had  already  been  suggested  in  the  chap- 
ters on  the  **  Life."  ^^  The  point  of  view  from  which  Hume's  philosophy  is 
mainly  regarded,"  Dr.  Orr  explains  in  his  preface,  **  is  that  of  an  experiment 
to  explain  knowledge,  and  generally  the  intellectual  and  moral  outfit  of  man, 
without  the  assumption  of  a  rational  nature  in  man" :  and  in  this  Hume  is 
treated  not  as  an  isolated  instance,  but  as  a  type  of  a  mode  of  thought  that 
has  been,  from  his  day  to  our  own,  very  widely  spread  among  us.  The 
criticism  of  Dr.  Orr  is  thus  directed  to  points  of  living  interest,  and  aims  to 
show  not  only  that  the  attempt  of  Hume  to  get  along  without  a  rational  self 
was  a  failure,  but  that  the  problems  he  faced— and  that  every  thinking  man 
must  face— cannot  be  solved  except  on  the  postulate  of  a  rational  self.  The 
freshness  and  vigor  with  which  Dr.  Orr  accomplishes  this  task  are  very  striking 
and  make  the  book  a  refreshing  and  instructive  contribution  to  present-day 
thought. 

Princeton. B.  B.  Warfield. 

II.— APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY, 

DeR    CHRISTLICHE   GOTTESGLAUBE     In    SSINEM    YeRBALTNIS     ZT7R 

Geqenwartiqen  Philosofhie.  Von  Georo  Wobbermin,  Dr. 
phll.,  Lie.  theol.,  Privatdozent  a.  d.  Universitat  Berlin.  Berlin :  Yer- 
lag  von  A.  Duncker,  1902.    Pp.  127. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  no  doubt  known  to  many  of  our  readers  through 
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Ills  former  works:  Rtligum§gi$ehkhilUM  Biudim^  18^;  AUchrii^idu  liUrr^ 
gUche  Stmke  am  der  Kirch€  Aeg^pUns,  1893;  OrundptobUme  d«T  gifMUmM- 
Umh&i  Th&/hrjf/(e,  U99;  and  ThmhgU  und  Mit^ph^sik^  1901.  Tht5  book  is  of 
mterest  berause  it  marks  a  reacUoa  from  the  attitude  of  Hitsehl  snd  Herr- 
manii  toward  CbriitiHD  apoIugeiicsH,  toward  a  position  more  nearly  like  that 
of  Kaftao,  on  the  part  of  a  tbeologtan  admittedly  under  the  influence  of 
the  RtlichHan  tendency  in  thi^  respect.  This  modificalioD  of  Ritachl'd 
stand {xiint  wb3  alrrady  indicated  in  the  author *s  book  entitled  Tk€&logi€  und 
MUftphjsik,  pij Wished  In  1901. 

The  present  volume,  however,  in  another  respect  shows  a  ehanj^  fnom 
that  work  In  the  estimate  of  modern  philoBophical  systems.  In  the  Uttolo^m 
und  Mataphy^ik  a  large  poition  of  the  book  was  devoted  to  a  searching  criti- 
cism of  the  po^itivigtic  epistemology  of  Avenarius,  while  in  this  book  that 
school  k  not  considered.  This  volume  consists  of  eight  chapters  or  sections. 
The  first  two  deal  with  what  Wobbermin  eon  aiders  the  most  important 
movemenlBof  modem  philosophy,  and  also  with  the  right  and  limilsof  a 
sclentlhc  and  philosophical  defense  of  the  Chrifitian  belief  in  God!  Having 
settled  these  prell miliary  and  fundamental  questions,  the  author  considers 
the  Ciiristian  belief  in  God  in  relation  to  scientific  and  philosophical  reflets* 
tion  In  the  spheres  of  physical  and  spiritual  science,  discussing  the  quesUon 
In  relation  to  cosmology,  biology,  psychology,  and  '^speculation/'  This 
oceupiefl  the  remainder  of  the  hook.  What  Wohbermin  does  in  these  sec- 
tions is  to  restate  the  the istic  arguments  in  a  form  in  which  they  may  be 
defended  in  the  light  of  modem  science  and  philosophy.  There  is  heie  not 
a  great  deal  that  is  new,  and  it  is  to  the  first  two  chapters  that  we  shall 
devote  most  of  our  attention* 

Wobbercnin  first  seeks  to  determiDe  what  are  the  moat  impoitant  move* 
ments  of  modern  philosophy  in  relation  t<^  tlte  Cbrlstian  belief  in  God» 
Nietzsche,  he  tells  us,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  chief  representative  of  mod* 
em  philosophy.  Nietzsche  scoffs  at  all  system,  but  all  true  philosophy  must 
start  from  a  well-grounded  position,  and  seek  from  this  starting-point  for  a 
unitary  and  consli^teut  view  of  things  and  of  life.  Nietzsche  fails  in  this 
respect*  and  hence  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  representative  of  modem 
philosophJca!  movements,  though  he  does  no  doubt  represent  certain  phases 
of  the  modern  spirit,  viz.:  its  unrest  and  unsteadiness.  But  Nietzsche 
fails  in  the  two  characteristics  of  modern  pliilosophy— its  starting-point  in 
experiential  knowledge  (ela^  ^fahrungsmm&ige  Wismn}^  and  its  method 
of  critical  reflection.  Neither  can  11.  Avenarius,  who  died  in  1895,  the 
founder  of  the  so-called  school  of  *'  empirico-critical  '*  philosophy,  be  con- 
sidered  as  a  chief  representative  of  modem  philosophy*  This  btatement  is 
tntereatlng  because,  as  we  havei-aid,  in  hla  Theologk  und  Mttapkysik^  1901, 
Wobbermin  devotes  the  whole  polemic  part  of  ttie  book  to  a  criticism  and 
ref  utntion  of  Avenarius  and  his  school*  Avenarius  is  really  at  the  opposite 
extreme  from  Nietzsche,  in  that  he  claims  to  base  his  philosophy  on  pure 
ex(>erience.  This  makes  po^-sible  a  criticism  of  liis  position  and  probably 
accounts  in  part  for  the  number  of  lim  followers.*  But  although  this  is  one 
of  the  moat  clmracterisiie  of  modern  philosophical  movements,  it  does  not 
Ijere  come  into  consideration  as  an  opptment  of  the  Christian  belief  in  God. 
Wohbermin  says  Ihat  its  exceedingly  ditlieult  and  complex  termiuology  pre- 


•  Besides  Lh©  mftia  work  of  AveDarius.  Iktr  Kritik  d^  rdnm  Er/ithrunff^  1%%  1S90^  jn&y  ■JLio 
b<i  noted  the  work  etitltlpdl  iMr  mfmchiiche  Wdtbegri^*  The  work  of  hli  Ficbool  appeared  inosUj 
in  tbe  Vierte^tihrtdirifl  Jiir  mUmitt:tiqffii^f^  ^^if-  Also  m*y  be  meniUmed  Petisoldt,  JYti/iiAriiwf 
In  die  PhiLt  11>CI0,  ftnd  E.  Maeh  DLe  Analyst  d.  Stnpjlndtt'ngcn  u.  doA  VephdJ^m  dti  PhyHickaik  tum 
i^lfdiitehen^  3  Aufl*,  1W2.  For  a  cflUoIam  of  Ar^ii&niis  and  hla  school  tid.  Wobbermtn,  Th^offi€ 
und  MfiiiphyMK  Tell  IT, 
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vents  this  movement  from  having  a  wide  influence  as  an  opponent  of  faith 
in  God,  while  its  fundamental  position— the  rejection  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween "inner  and  outer  experience  "—is  completely  "uncritical."  For 
these  reasons  he  passes  by  this  school  as  well  as  Nietzsche. 

In  a  certain  sense,  in  modern  philosophy  everything  is  in  a  state  of  insta- 
bility. However,  two  tendencies  are  of  chief  importance— the  "  return  to 
Kant "  and  the  evolution  hypothesis.  In  a  sense  also  it  is  true  that  both 
these  tendencies  go  back  to  Kant,  since  the  evolution  hypothesis  can  be 
traced  to  him  both  directly  and  indirectly.  We  can  trace  it  directly  to  Kant, 
because  we  find  an  evolution  scheme  unfolded  in  1755  in  Kant^s  Allgem, 
Naturgesch.  u.  Theorie  des  Himmeh,  and  a  species  of  Darwlnianism  in  §  80 
of  his  Kritik  der  Urteilskraft,  to  which  latter  Liebmann  has  called  attention 
in  his  Analysis  der  Wirklichkeit,  Indirectly  also  we  see  the  influence  of 
Kant  in  the  universal  application  of  the  evolution  idea  in  post- Kantian 
idealism.  But  we  must  distinguish  the  two  movements  above  mentioned, 
inasmuch  as  the  return  to  Kant  is  in  the  sphere  of  Epistemology,  while  the 
application  of  the  idea  of  evolution,  to  which  Wobbermin  refers,  is  a  move- 
ment of  philosophical  speculation  based  on  the  results  of  natural  science. 
Wobbermin  names  a  number  of  representatives  of  each  movement,  but  of 
course  cannot  treat  any  of  them  separately  in  the  bearing  of  their  thought 
on  the  Christian  belief  in  God.  He  takes  his  method  of  treatment  from  his 
main  theme— the  Christian  conception  of  God.  Accordingly,  he  deals  with 
the  grounds  of  the  Christian  belief  in  God,  and  the  content  of  this  belief  in 
their  relation  to  these  movements  of  modem  philosophy. 

Inasmuch  as  the  representatives  of  the  return  to  Kant  very  largely  deny 
the  possibility  of  any  rational  defense  of  Theism,  our  author  in  Chapter  II 
deals  with  "  Epistemology  as  the  basis  of  modern  philosophy,"  and  in  its  re- 
lation to  belief  in  God.  The  question  is  as  to  the  rights  and  limits  of  a  sci- 
entific and  philosophical  defense  of  Christian  belief  in  God.  This  is  the 
first  main  problem  of  the  question  of  the  grounds  of  the  Christian  belief  in 
Grod.  But,  Wobbermin  asks,  does  faith  need  a  grounding  or  foundation  ? 
Does  this  not  contradict  the  very  idea  of  faith  ?  Faith,  he  tells  us,-is  inner 
and  personal  persuasion— an  affair  of  the  will.  How  can  it  require  a  founda- 
tion or  what  use  is  it  to  seek  "  grounds  "  for  faith  ?  "At  any  rate,"  he  says, 
"  it  (faith)  does  not  need  a  scientific  philosophical  ground,  but  its  ground  is 
that  of  the  self-revelation  of  God.  Faith  cannot  but  believe."  Yet  Wob- 
bermhi  finds  a  place  for  Apologetics,  t.  e.,  for  a  scientific  and  philosophical 
defense  of  the  Christian  idea  of  God.  The  strongest  faith  undergoes  doubts 
and  is  the  subject  of  attacks.  And  even  though  the  deepest  motives  of 
doubt  and  attack  lie  deeper  than  reason  and  understanding,  still  difficulties 
of  a  rational  character  play  a  part  in  producing  the  mental  attitude  of  doubt, 
and  these  must  be  met.  Furthermore,  the  Christian  in  his  faith  in  God  is 
conscious  of  possessing  the  absolute  truth,  besides  which  there  is  no  other. 
Hence,  there  results  for.bim  indirectly  the  necessity  of  defending  his  belief 
in  God  against  objections.  Hence,  a  philosophical  and  scientific  defense  of 
belief  in  God  is  necessary.  One  further  point  should  be  noted.  Wobber- 
min says  (p.  20)  that  this  defense  of  faith  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
proof  of  "  the  necessity  and  justification  of  a  belief  resting  on  revelation" 
( Offenharungsglauhens).  this  sentence  is  not  quite  clear.  What  the  author 
evidently  intends  is  to  distinguish  between  the  philosophic  defense  of  the 
Christian  conception  of  God  and  the  argument  for  the  necessity  and  fact  of 
special  revelation.  His  attitude,  however,  to  the  general  question  of  the 
relation  of  faith  and  knowledge  will  be  more  clearly  understood  if  we  state 
his  position  as  laid  down  in  the  Introduction  and  Fart  I  of  his  Tkeologie  und 
Metaphysik.    There  he  showed  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  theology  and 
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philosophy  fepamte,  since  botb  deal  with  the  same  realities  and  objdcCa. 
Theology  must  always  relate  itself  lo  philosophical  moveoQenta,    Wobber- 

min  Yindicaies  a  place  for  Cbrietiao  ApoIogelicSf  agaiDst  the  RltschHan  teo* 
dency  to  separate  Theology  and  Metaphysics  represented  so  sharply  hy  HeiT- 
mano.    He  takes  a  position  more  nearly  like  that  of  Kaftan.    He  further 
afrees  with  lliischi  in  believiag  that  the  d  prwri  iDtellectuallsm  of  the  Kege- 
Uan  pbilosophy  should  not  be  allowed  to  mould  theology*    But  our  author 
shows  that  Ritschl,  when  he  gave  forth  the  watchword  **  theology  without 
metaphysics  -^  in  order  to  free  theology  from  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  ended 
by  banishing  all  metaphysical  elements  from  his  theology,  and  Wobhermin 
criticises  the  pheaomenalistic  teadency  of  RitschPs  theology.    At  the  same 
time,  however^  Wobbermin  dtstrnguishea  so  sharply  between  religious  and 
theoretic  knowledge  as  to  lead  himself  to  take  a  position  where  It  will  be 
difficult  not  to  fall  back  on  that  of  Eitschl  and  Herrmann.    In  fact  there 
are,  it  seems  to  us,  only  three  what  we  may  call  generic  positions  with  ref- 
erence to  the  relation  of  faith  and  knowledge.    We  may  so  subject  faith  to 
knowledge  as  to  refuse  to  believe  that  which  we  cannot  comprehend.    This 
la  rationalism.    Or  we  may  so  subject  knowledge  to  faith  as  to  try  to  believ€ 
that  which  is  contrary  to  reason.    This  tendency  logically  carried  out  leads 
to  the  principle  credo  quia  absurdunu  and  cuts  the  groond  from  underneath 
us  in  the  matter  of  special,  no  Icbs  than  of  general,  revelatioo.    Or  again, 
we  may  seek  a  rational  defense  of  Chriatian  faith,    Tliis  is  the  attitude  of 
Apologetics.    The  Ritschlian  positlou  which  seeks  to  separate  entirely  the 
two  spheres  of  knowledge  and  faith  leaves  us  in  unstable  equilibrium.    It 
win  lead  to  au  antagonism  between  the  two  spheres  which  will  reault  either 
in  a  position  like  ttiat  of  Hamilton  and  Mansel^  where  faith  ia  any  true 
aeose  as  a  ratiouai  exercise  becomes  impossible,  or  in  such  a  spiritualizing 
of  the  supernatural  iu  the  physical  sphere  as  to  amount  to  naturalism*    And 
this  latter  has  too  often  been  the  result.    We  rejoice  to  see  Wobbermin  ad- 
vocating the  rights  of  Christian  Apologetics,  but  we  cannot  think  that  he 
has  reacted  far  enough  from  the  position  of  Ritschl.    He  seems  to  mean, 
that  religtoua   koQwledge  differs  in  kind  fundamentally  from   theoretic 
knowledge;  that  belief  in  God  rests  solely  on  revelation  in  Christ;  that  only 
indirectly  and   for  maintenance  of  the  scientific  character  of  theology 
should  faith  be  shown  to  be  rationally  grounded.    This  is  not  satisfactory. 
Neither  does  it  harmonize  with  the  jiature  of  fafth.    Faith  is  convicclon 
grounded  on  testimony.    This  testimony  may  be  the  word  of  Ood  in  special 
revelation.    But  faith  does  not  thereby  cease  to  be  rationally  grounded.    It 
may  be  most  reasonable,  nay  the  only  reasonable  and  hence  philosophical 
tiling  to  do— to  rest  on  this  testimony.    Nor  can  we  accept  it  if  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  unreasonable.    Faith  being  a  rational  act  cannot  be  compelled. 
Hence,  whatever  its  be  ullimate  source,  faith  must  be  reasonably  grounded. 
Wobbermin*s  distinction  is,  as  we  have  seen,  between  the  indirect  and  direct 
use  of  rational  grounds  for  the  Christian  belief  in  God.    This,  it  would 
seem,  is  the  distinction  between  Apologetics  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  rational 
defense  of  Christian  faith,  where  the  term  faith  is  used  iu  an  objective 
sense  to  denote  the  coo  tent  of  Christian  faith,  and  oi)  the  other  band,  the 
use  or  value  of  rational  grounds  in  the  p^tychological  genesis  of  faith  sub- 
jectively considered.    It  is  this  latter  which  Wobbermin  appears  to  deny. 
In  this  latter  case  he  does  not  distinguish  between  the  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  conception  of  Grod  and  the  act  of  self* commitment 
to  God  as  Saviour,    But  It  is  in  the  case  of  saving  faith  that  he  could  de- 
fend his  position  with  the  most  plausibility.    Let  us  therefore  constder  this 
question  for  a  moment.    We  admit  at  once  that  saving  faith  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  philosophical  arguments,  and  we  should  also  add  that  it  cannot  be 
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produced  even  by  the  self-re velatioa  of  God  in  Christ  just  because,  as  Wob- 
bermin  elsewhere  admits,  there  is  a  moral  element  in  faith  and  unbelief, 
and  because  the  soul  is  dead  in  sin.  The  ultimate  source  of  faith  is  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that  rational  grounds  may  not  enter  into 
the  psychological  genesis  of  this  faith  which  is  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  Indeed, 
there  can  be  no  self-commitment  to  God  as  Saviour  without  the  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  idea  of  God,  though  the  two  things  may  be 
simultaneous.  And  this  persuasion  of  the  reality  of  God  and  of  the  truth 
of  His  promises,  which  enters  into  or  accompanies  the  saving  act  of  trust, 
must  be  rationally  grounded.  We  do  not  say  that  all  the  philosophical  or 
historical  evidences  of  Christianity  must  be  presented  to  a  man  to  make  him 
a  believer,  but  that  some  rational  ground  there  will  be,  follows  from  the 
nature  of  faith.  Saving  faith  differs  in  its  ultimate  origin  from  other  kinds 
of  faith,  but  not  in  its  nature  as  a  rational  act.  For  this  reason  we  believe 
that  Wobbermin's  position  ,is  unsatisfactory,  and  that  there  is  a  direct  use 
for  a  rational  defense  of  Christianity. 

Wobbermin,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  believes  in  the  necessity  of  a 
rational  defense  of  the  Christian  idea  of  God.  Accordingly,  the  question  is 
whether  this  defense  of  belief  in  God  is  possible.  By  an  appeal  to  Kant 
many  theologians  deny  its  possibility  without  so  much  as  considering  the 
question.  Hence,  Wobbermin  says  that  we  must  determine  the  value  of 
Kant  for  the  present  time.  According  to  our  author  it  is  a  great  merit  of 
Rilschl  to  have  brought  theology  under  Kant's  influence,  for  Kant  befl^au 
a  new  step  in  spiritual  progress.  There  are  two  elements  of  permanent 
value  in  Kant.  One  relates  to  scientific  method  ;  the  other,  to  the  entire 
conception  of  the  world.  The  former  principle  is  as  follows :  When  we  re- 
flect scientifically  on  the  world  or  on  man,  we  start,  not  from  any  part  of  the 
material  world,  but  from  the  ultimate  datum  of  consciousness.  This  alone 
is  directly  given ;  all  else  is  through  its  mediation.  This  starting  point  does 
away  with  all  a  priori  system  spinning.  Kant's  second  great  merit  is  to  have 
done  away  with  the  intellectualistic  conception  of  the  world.  This  is  no 
doubt  true  in  regard  to  the  iutellectualism  of  Absolute  Idealism  which  leads 
to  pantheism,  through  a  neglect  of  the  volitional  categories.  But  Wobber- 
min means  more  than  this.  He  says  that  the  fundamental  presupposition 
of  this  intellectualistic  view  of  the  world  is  that  man  can  reach  the  highest 
truths  by  the  way  of  knowledge  through  the  understanding  ( YerBtandes- 
mdssigtn  Erkennens^  p.  22),  whereas  knowledge  is  limited  by  the  bounds' of 
possible  experience.  Theoretic  knowledge  cannot  deal  with  the  ideas  of 
metaphysics.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  both  truth  and  error  here.  If  by 
this  ^'  knowledge  by  the  understanding  "  be  meant  knowledge  through  the 
categories  of  science,  in  the  sphere  of  what  Kant  calls  the  understanding 
iVerstand),  then  obviously  the  categories  in  this  sphere  cannot  without 
modification  be  applied  in  the  sphere  of  ultimate  spiritual  reality.  This  is 
the  idea  which  underlies  Kant's  criticism  of  the  theistic  arguments.  But 
Wobbermin  accepts  Kant's  negative  conclusion  that  theoretic  thought  is 
limited  to  the  sphere  of  mechanical  science  (p.  23).  This  position  we  cannot 
accept :  first,  because  Kant's  negative  result  is  due  to  his  own  attempt  to  ap- 
ply the  categories  of  the  Understanding,  t.e.,  of  mechanical  science,  to  the 
metaphysical  sphere ;  and  secondly,  his  negative  conclusion  is  due  to  his  sen- 
sationalistic  conception  of  experience  which  he  took  from  Hume,  although  it 
was  just  this  he  was  trying  to  refute.  If  the  categories  of  knowledge  be  al- 
lowed their  proper  spiritual  form  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  and  if  experience 
be  adequately  conceived,  Kant's  limitations  of  theoretic  knowledge  will  no 
longer  hold.  But  we  would  do  Wobbermin  great  inj  ustice  were  we  to  suppose 
that  he  follows  Kant  without  qualification.  He  rejects  the  Kantian  dualism 
41 
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between  the  theoretic  and  practical  reaaon,  and  takes  s  po^^itloD  whicb  id  philo- 
sophicallj  justifiable,  and  wblch  lays  a  basis  for  a  scientific  f^roundiog  of  the 
ChriBtian  idea  of  God*  He  tells  n a  that  the  Kaniian  dualism  of  lh€s  theo- 
rstic  and  practical  reason  is  antenable.  There  is  only  one  reason « and  all 
conclusions  from  moral  data  are  none  the  less  rational  conclusions.  neDce, 
It  is  impossible  to  set  aside  the  question  of  the  relation  of  faith  and  knowledge 
by  a  mere  setting  np  of  boundadas,  and  the  theologian  cannot  ^y  to  the 
philosopher,  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  yon*"  Hencet  if  one  cannot  abide 
by  a  mere  non  liquet^  or  a  pure  agnosticism,  but  will  put  forth  a  positive  con- 
ception of  the  world— and  the  Christian  idea  of  God  is  such,  then  one  must 
enter  into  all  the  problems  in  reference  to  which  faith  in  God  and  science 
and  philosophy  come  into  contact  or,  perhaps^  into  eondjct.  This  we  believe 
to  be  a  fundamentally  ImjKirCant  criticifim,  not  only  of  Kant,  but  also  of 
Kitsch rs  separation  of  the  spheres  of  fsith  and  of  theoretic  knowledge.  It  is 
a  sane  and  sound  defense  of  the  possihility  and  value  of  Christian  Apolo* 
getics. 

And  mord  than  this,  it  recognizes  the  elements  of  value  in  Kant^s  think-- 
ing.  This  last  we  can  see  from  the  following  chapters  defiling  with  the  argu- 
ments for  Theism.  What  Wobbermin  does  Is  to  modify  and  restate  them  in 
the  light  of  Kant's  criticisms  and  of  modern  science.  This  he  does  in  the 
largest  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  hook,  which  contains  much  that  is  valu^ 
able,  but  not  much  that  is  very  new.  In  the  chapter  on  Cosmology  and  the 
Christian  belief  in  Godj  he  takes  up  the  cosmological  argument.  Then  he 
deals  with  the  teleologlcal  argument  in  the  chapter  on  "  Biology  and  the 
Christian  belief  in  God." 

We  must,  however,  conclude  this  alr^kdy  too  long  notice  by  pausing  to 
consider  Wobbermin^s  second  main  question — the  consent  of  Chrietlan  belief 
in  God  In  its  relation  to  modem  philosophy.  This  he  treats  in  the  con- 
cluding chapter  entitled  ''^  Speculation  and  the  Christian  belief  in  God/* 
Just  as  in  the  sphere  of  natural  science  and  psychic  science  the  Christian 
conception  of  God  must  be  rationally  defended,  so  must  it  also  in  the  realm 
of  speculative  thought.  The  Christian  Idea  of  God  lays  emphasis  on  Per- 
sonality as  the  ultimate  category,  and  speculative  thiokers  reject  this  con- 
ception of  God  chiefly  for  two  reasons :  because  of  their  monistic  view  of 
reality,  and  because  they  think  that  this  ideaof  God  is  the  result  of  anthropo- 
morphism. That  there  has  been  too  much  anthropomorphism  in  theology ,  as 
well  as  in  popular  belief,  Wohhermin  grants*  He  conceives  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  Theology  to  hold  fast  to  tlie  Personality  of  God,  and  to  defend  it  by  show- 
ing that  anthropomorphism  is  not  necessarily  attached  to  it*  This  he  attempts 
to  do  In  a  very  few  pages  by  stating  his  own  philosophic  idea  of  God.  He 
ftppeals  to  biology  to  give  him  an  analogy  because  it  deals  vdthlife.  An 
organlam  Is  made  of  many  cells,  yet  it  is  more  than  their  sum  or  unity* 
There  Is  an  architectonic  principle  or  transcendent  factor.  In  accordance 
with  this  analogy  he  defines  God  as  *Hhe  prototype  and  unitary  sum 
of  spiritual  personal  life  '*  ("  Urforrn  und  einheitliche  AOheit  geistigpersSn- 
lichen  Lebens  **) .  By  this  conception^  he  says,  we  at  once  escape  both  panthe- 
ism and  anthropomorphism*  That  we  escape  anthropomorphism  is  all  too 
apparent.  No  one  would  accuse  Wobbermin  of  anthroiKimorphism.  But  do 
we  escape  pantheism?  He  tells  us  (p.  9-1)  that  this  conception  does  not 
make  it  neceasfiry  that  creaturely  persoiialllies  are  included  in  this  prototype 
or  sum  of  spiritual  life.  But  he  does  not  develop  his  conception  with  suffi- 
cient fullness  to  justify  this  statement.  In  fact,  he  attempts  no  justification 
of  it  beyond  the  mere  statement  that  the  biological  analogy  indicates  the 
eeparateness  of  the  individual  cells.  All  this  we  consider  unfortunate.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  admit  that,  perhaps,  the  word  *'  sum  ''  is  not  a  good  trans- 
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lation  of  the  word  "  Allheit."  Further,  we  believe  that  Wobbermin  means 
to  give  a  theistic  view  of  the  world.  But  when  the  relation  of  God  to  the 
world  is  conceived  after  the  analogy  of  the  architectonic  principle  of  an 
organism  to  its  parts,  we  are  very  near  to  pantheizing  views.  At  all  events 
it  would  be  difficult  on  this  view  to  find  place  for  the  pure  supematuralism 
of  the  Cliristian  idea  of  God,  and  we  cannot  see  why  biomorphism  is  so 
much  preferable  to  anthropomorphism.  Of  course,  Wobbermin  might  say  that 
the  biological  analogy  was  after  all  only  an  imperfect  analogy.  But  we 
should  reply  that  in  that  case  he  should  not  rest  on  it  alone  for  his  assertion 
that  his  idea  of  GU>d  involves  the  separate  existence  of  individual  selves.  In 
short,  this  part  of  the  book  appears  to  us  as  not  yet  thought  through,  and 
its  discussion  is  far  too  condensed  to  be  clear. 

While  we  cannot  but  think  that  there  are  some  inconsistencies  in  the 
author's  position,  and  that  the  mediating  position  between  Bitschl  and  a 
fuller  admission  of  the  rights  of  reason  in  matters  of  religious  truth  is  un- 
satisfactory, we  wish  to  give  full  recognition  to  the  suggestiveness  of  both 
this  book  and  the  earlier  one  on  Theology  and  Metaphysics,  We  wish  also  to 
call  attention  to  the  author's  wide  culture  and  acquaintance  with  the  litera- 
ture of  modem  philosophy.  The  notes  at  the  end  of  the  book  giving  refer- 
ences to,  and  condensed  statements  of,  the  work  of  scholars  referred  to  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion,  are  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  part  of  the 
book.  As  an  introduction  to,  and  criticism  of,  modem  philosophical  move- 
ments, both  this  book  and  the  Theologie  und  Metaphysik  will  be  of  great 
value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  philosophical  Apologetics. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodoe. 

Side  Lights  on  Immortality.  By  Levi  Gilbert,  D.D.  8vo.,  pp.  233. 
Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  London 
and  Edinburgh.    1903.    Net  $1.00. 

Though  we  cannot  agree  with  Tennyson  or  with  Lightfoot  that  ^'  the  life 
after  death  is  the  cardinal  point  of  Christianity,"  it  is,  nevertheless,  true 
that  ^Mife  and  immortality  have  been  brought  to  light  through  the 
Gospel  "  and  that  '^  the  life  that  now  is  "  can  be  lived  in  accordance  with 
the  Gospel  only  in  so  far  as  one  comes  under  ^*  the  power  of  an  endless 
life."  In  view  of  this,  and  specially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  world  and 
even  the  Church  are  taking  the  secularistic  position,  that  the  best  way  to 
prepare  for  the  glory  of  heaven  is  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  interests 
of  earth,  we  welcome  heartily  all  books  which  aim  to  make  the  future  life 
more  real.  We  cannot  have  too  many  of  them,  if  only  they  are  fitted  to 
effect  their  purpose.  Though  the  life  after  death  would  not  seem  to  be 
''  the  cardinal  point "  of  Christianity,  it  is  that  point  which  in  our  day  needs 
most  to  be  generally  emphasized. 

This  Dr.  Gilbert's  book  is  well  calculated  to  do.  It  seeks  to  "  furnish 
a  plain  argument  in  the  form  of  literature,  concise  enough  to  be  acceptable 
to  busy  people,  and  avoiding  undue  theological  abstractions'' ;  and  it  has 
accomplished  its  aim.  ^'  The  author  has  had  mostly  in  view  the  needs  of 
Christian  believers" ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  such,  however  it  might  be 
with  skeptics,  could  study  the  '^side-lights,"  such  as  the  admissions  of 
science,  the  demands  of  love,  etc.,  that  he  has  thrown  on  immortality,  and 
not  feel  as  never  before  its  reality  and  naturalness  and  present  significance. 
Nor  does  the  book  confine  itself  to  the  presentation  of  ''  side-lights  "  only. 
Certainly  one  of  the  important  arguments  for  the  future  life  is  that  baned  on 
the  concensus  of  the  best  thinkers  and  writers ;  and  this  Dr.  Gilbert  has 
given  with  so  much  range  and  aptness  of  quotation  that  the  title  of  his 
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Yotume  might  appropriiitely  have  been  The  Witness  of  LitenituFe  to  Immor- 
tality* 

Singularly  clear  and  pertinent  is  tlie  aiitlior's  diMJu salon  of  the  nature  o£ 
the  proof  of  immortality.  This,  be  fcbows,  cannot  be  proved  io  the  ordinary 
seoseof  that  word  only  because  ita  proof  is  not  what  we  call  proof.  TbiSt 
however,  ia  not  against  immortality.  Rather  is  it  in  its  favor.  Aa  another 
has  said^  ''*  Nothing  worlhy  proving  can  be  proven,"  Neither  is  this 
against  the  evidence  for  im mortality.  Rather  is  it  against  the  mathematical 
and  the  sensible  evidence  with  which  Ita  evidence  is  contmsted*  Goodness 
can  neither  be  measured  nor  touched;  yet  what  is  there^  of  the  reality  of 
which  we  can  be  more  assured  ?  The  fact  is  that^  as  Romanes  wrote, 
^*  Faiths  trust,  taste,  are  as  needful  In  ascertain inj];  truth  as  to  character  and 
beauty  as  is  reason.''  Tiiough  we  do  not  call  them  proofs  tbey  are  really 
evidence  of  a  different  sort  and  of  a  higher  kind.  This  is  a  truth  often  over- 
looked but  vital  to  Uxe  discussion  of  every  question  relating  to  the  spirltiml 
life.  While  its  evidence  is  always  rational,  its  conelu&ive  evidence  is  also 
moral. 

Specially  valuable,  too,  to-day  are  Dr,  Gilbert's  clear  denial  of  the  ajinihi- 
iation  of  the  impenitent ;  and  his  emphatic  utterances  as  to  the  reality  and 
the  terribleness  of  hell,  and  particularly  of  sio,  which  necessitates  it.  Yet  it 
is  just  In  connection  with  this  that  we  detect  the  only  slips  that  call  for 
attention.  Is  it  true,  as  is  alHrmed  on  p.  147,  that  *^the  bestial  man  at 
last  obliterates  the  image  of  God  iu  him  ^^?  Is  it  the  fact  that  such  a  mau^ 
though  ''  he  may  be  an  organism,"  will  not  be  **  an  individual  or  a  soul'*? 
Dives  was  never  more  '^an  Individual  or  a  soul  "  than  when  he  cried  from 
the  place  of  torment  for  some  one  to  come  and  cool  his  tongue.  Ills  exist- 
ence was  the  farthest  removed  from  being  '*  merely  vegetative,"  The  most 
evident  thing  about  it  was  that  it  was  that  of  a  person.  Dives  remembered 
Mb  past,  he  thought  of  the  future^  he  w^as  never  so  acutely  himaelf  as  when 
he  was  in  hell.  That  which  was  most  terrible  in  his  coudiLlon  was  precisely 
that  he  could  not  ^'sinlc  to  meaner  and  meaner  stages  of  animality.^'  So 
far,  therefore,  from  '*  obliterating  the  divine  image  "  in  the  fciuner,  hell  will 
but  bring  out  what  is  fundamental  in  it.  The  extreme  of  the  eternal 
torment,  it  would  seem,  will  be  the  alnner^s  undying  conaciousnesa,  that  it 
1b  and  ever  will  be  his  own  torment ;  that  he  himself  deserves  it  i  that  the 
meritorious  cause  of  it  is  his  own  personality. 

Again,  is  it  true  (Hd.  p.  22)  that  '*God  and  man  are  of  e^entially  the 
same  nattire  *'?  If  so*  then  man  must  be  infinite,  self-eatistent,  aelf-auiacient ; 
for  God  Is  all  these,  and  be  is  all  these  because  of  his  nature.  The  argu- 
menti  therefore,  that  man  must  be  immortal  because  be  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  God  who  is  immortal  will  not  hold,  Man's  immortality  is  not 
the  necessity  of  au  infinite,  self-existent,  self-sufficient  nature  as  is  God's 
immortality ;  neither  is  it  a  gracious  gift  of  God  to  his  redeemed,  as  the 
theory  of  Conditional  Immortality  would  hold;  nor  yet  is  it  an  evolution 
out  of  mortality  through  moral  endeavor  on  our  part*  as  Dr,  McConnell 
in  his  The  Evoluiion  of  ImmoTlaUty  would  have  ua  believe:  but  it  is  the 
consequence  of  a  nature  which  God  has  made  immortal,  not  Itecause  this 
nature  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  as  bis  own  nature  could  not  have 
been,  but  because  it  wa^  bis  eternal  purpose  himself  to  uphold  it  in  eternal 
being.  This  point  needs  to  be  emphasized  for  the  reason  that  no  truth,  and 
least  of  all  one  so  important  as  that  of  Immortality,  should  be  grounded  on 
error;  and  sptcially  because  the  assumption  that  God  and  man  are  of  essen- 
tially the  same  nature  is  t/te  presupposition  of  a  popular  but  unscriptural 
school  of  tbeoIogis!:ers  with  whom  \y%  cannot  suppose  our  author  to  be  at  all 
in  sympatliy.    Man  is  made  in  God's  image  i  he  is  like  God ;  for  be  is  a 
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rational  and  moral  beinff ,  a  person.    Man  is  not,  however,  of  the  same  nature 
with  God :  there  is  all  the  difference  between  his  personality  and  God's  that 
there  is  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  the  dependent  and  the  self  existent, 
the  needy  and  the  self-sufficient. 
Princeton,  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Religious  Hallucinations.  A  Thesis  presented  by  Rev.  C.  T.  Thom- 
son, D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy, on  examination,  in  the  Post-Graduate  Department  of  the 
University  of  Wooster.  Wooster,  Ohio:  The  Herald  Printing  Co 
1903.    8vo,  pp.  27. 

Mr.  Thomson  begins  his  discussion  of  Beligious  Hallucinations  with  an 
account  of  the  peculiar  phenomena  that  accompanied  the  revivals  of  religion 
at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  then  classifies  the  more  ordi- 
nary varieties  of  such  hallucinations,  as  Individual,  Epidemic  and  En- 
demic, giving  examples  of  each.  Next  he  inquires  into  their  seat  and 
investigates  their  possible  causes,  and  closes  with  a  study  of  their  relation 
to  the  Bible  narratives  and  a  general  discussion  of  extravagances  in  religion. 
A  feature  of  the  treatment  is  the  introduction  of  instances  personally 
observed  by  the  writer. 

Frinceton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 


III.— EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Encyclopjedia  Biblica  :  A  Critical  Dictionary  of  the  Literary,  Politi- 
cal and  Religious  History,  the  ArchsBology,  Geography Ifand  Natural 
History  of  the  Bible.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  yK.  JCheyne,  D.  Litt., 
D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  at 
Oxford,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Canon  of  Rochester ; 
and  J.  Sutherland  Black,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  formerly  Assistant  Editor 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Volume  IV:  Q  to  Z.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Company ;  London :  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  1903. 
4to,  pp.  xxxii,  and  coll.  from  8989  to  6444. 

The  first  volume  of  the  EncyclopoBdia  Biblica  was  published  in  the  autumn 
of  1899.  The  second  volume  followed  in  1901  and  the  third  in  the  early 
spring  of  1902.  The  fourth  volume,  reaching  us  late  in  May,  1903,  com- 
pletes the  work.  The  first  three  volumes  have  been  reviewed  by  the  writer 
of  this  notice  in  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  for  July  of  the 
successive  years  1900, 1901, 1902.  In  these  earlier  notices  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  work  has  been  remarked  upon ;  and  the  reader  must  be  referred 
to  them  for  a  description  of  its  form  and  methods  and  an  estimate  of  its 
contents  and  value.  It  must  suffice  to  say  now  that  the  fourth  volume 
completes  the  work  on  the  same  lines  and  exhibits  the  same  characteristics 
as  the  preceding  ones.  The  same  wide>reaching  scholarship,  the  same 
comprehensive  survey,  the  same  capacity  for  compressed  statement,  the  same 
fertility  of  resource,  are  found  in  it  as  in  them :  and  the  same  irresponsi- 
bility of  criticism,  unreasonable  radicalism,  extremity  of  temper,  wayward- 
ness of  method  and  destructiveness  of  conclusions.  It  were  impossible  that 
it  should  have  the  same  sensational  effects  in  store  for  us.  The  great  sensa- 
tions have  been  exhausted  in  the  preceding  volumes,  which  have  managed 
fairly  to  repudiate  every  conception  hitherto  attached  to  the  idea  of 
*'  Scripture  "  by  Christians.    Not  a  shred  has  been  left  by  them,  for  exam- 
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pie,  WB  ne^  not  say  of  the  tiuthority  of  the  Xew  Testament,  but  of  any 
New  Testament  to  have  authority.  What  with  tb€  cnticism  of  the 
Goepela  by  Scbmiedel  and  his  supporters,  and  the  criticism  of  the  Epistles 
by  VaD  Manen  and  his  adjiitauts^  no  Bcrap  of  genuinely  Apostolic  writing 
has  been  allowed  to  remain.  And  when  we  wandered  back  into  the  Old 
Testament  it  has  been  under  the  guidance  of  Clieyn€  no  longer  a  qaestion  of 
the  genuinene^  of  books  or  even  of  the  recoyery  of  relatively  trust worthjr 
documents  lying  behind  the  pr^ently  existing  compilations  :  the  very  text 
of  these  n  stored  documente  has  been  assailed  by  a  criticism  so  solvent  that 
ttie  web  of  words  itself  is  eiiteu  away  and  a  fantastic  new  text  made  to  take 
lis  place*  Coming  after  these  performances  the  fourth  volume  was  con* 
demDed  beforehand  merely  to  repeat  the  sensations  of  the  former  ones,  though 
■omeilmes  In  even  bolder  forms,  and  with  even  more  of  the  assumption  of  in- 
fallibility* Schmiedei  is  here  stiU  atid  a  tin  arguing  with  dogged  persistency 
rather  than  with  brilliancy  for  a  non -miraculous  Christianity,  Van  Manen 
is  still  here  and  still  unreasonably  demanding  that  some  one  shall  subject  bis 
insupportable  hypotheses  to  serious  criticism,  Cheyne  is  still  here  and  is  still 
ringing  variations  on  the  pleasantly  lively  but  growingly  monutouous  theme 
of  Jerahmeel,  And  here  too  is  a  large  body  of  successful  imitators  of  these 
l^ulers,  who  have  learned  almost  to  outdo  their  masters  in  the  art  of  reach- 
ing through  unwarranted  assumptions  even  more  unwarrantable  conclusions. 
We  open  the  hook  at  random  and  our  eye  falls  on  the  article  "  Syn- 
edrium.^'  We  note  at  once  that  it  consists  of  one  cohimn  signed  by  the 
initials  of  the  late  Br*  W.  Robertson  ISmitli,  which  treats  of  its  professed 
theme—**  the  meaning  and  constitution  "  of  the  Synedrtum :  and  of  two 
columns  and  a  half  more  signed  by  the  initials  of  Mr.  Maurice  A»  Uanneyt 

on the  trial  of  Jesus,    And  we  note  almost  as  quickly  that  the  sole 

object  of  these  adjoined  two  columua  and  a  half  is  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the 
New  T^lament  accounts  of  the  trial  of  Jesus.  "  It  seems  better,  therefore* 
to  admit,'^  is  the  conclusion,  ''^  that  it  is  diSlcult,  If  not  luipos'^Ihle,  to  gather 
from  the  new  Testament  really  reliable  deL'tlls  of  the  trial  that  resulted  In 
the  cruclflxion  of  Ja-jus'^  (p,  4843).  **  The  biographers**  of  Jesus  **  can 
hardly  have  had  more  than  rumours  about  the  trial  to  draw  upon  ";  they 
therefore  draw  freely  uiKjn  the  Old  Tcslament,  current  Messianic  expecta- 
tions, and  even  customs  in  use  in  heathen  festivals,  for  materials  to  frame 
their  picture  out  of.  The  notes  which  are  added  to  buttress  these  suggestions 
are,  however,  the  most  entertaining  pait  of  the  articlep  The  literature 
cited  seems  to  have  been  fewept  together  by  some  unhappy  accident.  And 
the  tone  I  Take  this  note :  ''  The  *  Piiuline  *  Epi^stles  have  no  details  to  giV6 
US,  though  the  authors  know  that  Jesus  was  crucifled  (Rom.  vi,  6;  I  Con  i. 
18,  23,  ii.  2;  2  Cor.  xiii.  4;  GaL  ii.  2U,  iii.  1,  v.  2h  vi,  U)  by  *  the  rulers  of 
this  world'  (I  Con  ii.  8).*'  Van  Manen  himself  could  hardly  have  sur_ 
passed  that.  Tiiat  its  complete  deliciousnesss  may  not  be  lost  on  the 
un instructed  reader,  the  quotation  marks  between  which  the  word  'Pauline ' 
is  put,  and  the  plural  form  of  the  word  *  authors,*  must  be  noted,  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  the  citations  are  all  from  the  great  Epistles, 
Romans,  Corinthirtns,  Galatlans.  In  otlier  words  here  is  the  eimple  assump- 
tion, as  if  it  could  admit  of  no  doubt,  that  there  are  no  **  Pauline  "  Epistles 
at  all,  and  that  even  these  great  epistles  are  by  various  "  authors.^'  The  next 
preceding  note  is  attached  to  ttie  conclusion  that  reliable  details  of  Jesus^ 
trial  cannot  be  derived  from  the  Kew  Testament,  It  runs:  **The  end, 
therefore.  Is  as  uncertain  as  the  beginning.  See  '  Mary,'  ^  Nativity,'  *  Resur- 
rection.' These  matters  should  not  be  made  of  vital  importance*  *  About 
the  birth  of  Jesus  I  know  nothing,'  says  Tolstoy  (Faith);  "  nor  do  i  need 
to  know**    Cp.   Brandt's  eloquent   conclusion    to   his  work  Dk  etmng- 
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Qesch.  p.  677 ;  see  also  Leo  Tolstoy,  What  is  Beligiont  Herbert  Spencer, 
First  Principles,  chap,  v."  Isn't  it  kind  of  Mr.  Ganney  to  assure  us  that 
it  makes  no  difference  to  him  whether  Jesus  was  bom  or  died  or  rose 
again?  Such  an  assurance,  no  doubt,  ought  to  operate  to  lessen  our 
sense  of  intentional  injury  done  by  the  levity  of  his  criticism  of  serious  con- 
cerns. Surely  we  should  not  expect  from  a  Mohammedan  or  a  Pagan  quite 
the  same  tone  in  dealing  with  such  matters  as  we  Justly  look  for  in  a  Chris- 
tian. But  these  things  happen  to  be  to  us— who  are  Christians— of  the 
highest  importance;  and  the  fact  that  they  do  not  seem  of  importance  to 
such  writers  as  Tolstoy  and  Herbert  Spencer— or  as  Rousseau  and  Voltaire 
—cannot  reassure  us  in  the  face  of  such  irresponsible  criticism  of  them. 

Something  of  the  same  methods  and  tone  of  criticism  may  be  observed  in 
further  articles  by  Mr.  Canney,  such  as  those  on  *^  Washings  "  and  ^'  Won- 
ders." The  latter  begins  with  a  psychological  investigation  of  the  emotion 
of  wonder,  proceeds  with  an  d  priori  exposition  on  the  basis  of  ^'  compara- 
tive mythology  "  of  how  Jesus  came  to  be  credited  with  wonder-work- 
ing, and  ends  with  the  obiter  dictum  that  *'  writings  in  which  miracles 
figure  are  not  historical  in  the  modern  and  scientific  sense  of  the  word  " : 
while  the  bibliography  attached  catalogues  the  works  of  the  modem  natural- 
istic anthropologists.  The  first  half  of  the  article  ^'  Washings  "  similarly  is 
given  to  an  d  priori  naturalistic  account  of  the  development  of  the  practice  of 
ablutions  in  Judaism,  while  its  second  half  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  Jesos 
did  not  institute  the  rite  of  baptism.  ^*  Such  a  rite  would  be  contrary  to  the 
general  tenor  of  his  teaching,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  it  from  our  imperfect 
sources  (cp.  Tolstoy,  The  Kingdom  of  Oody  chap.  8)" :  and  though  it  might 
possibly  have  arisen  in  the  Church  ''  as  a  natural  development  of  the  Jewish 
practice  of  baptizing  the  proselyte,"  yet  ^^  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
the  rite,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eucharist,  was  taken  over  from  the  Pagans  ": 
on  the  whole  matter,  see  Grant  Allen,  Clodd,  and  J.  M.  Robertson  I  It  is 
above  all  the  literature  that  Mr.  Canney  refers  us  to  that  astonishes  the 
reader :  we  expect  to  see  soon  under  ^^  Moses,"  ^  See  Ingersoll '  and  the  like. 
We  must  in  fairness  add  that  his  article  ^*  Ships  "  is  of  a  distinctly  higher 
class,  and  really  summarizes  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  in  an  informing 
way. 

It  is  purely  accidental  that  we  have  lighted  on  Mr.  Canney's  articles  to 
illustrate  the  quality  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Bihlica.  The  great  articles  by 
the  leading  writers  are  of  the  same  essential  character.  In  this  volume  for 
example  Prof.  Schmiedel  gives  us  a  number  of  extended  discussions,  among 
which  are  long  articles  on  '*  Simon  Magus,"  **  Simon  Peter,"  '^Spiritual 
Gifts,"  ^*  Resurrection-  and  Ascension-Narratives."  In  these  he  appears,  as 
ever,  the  determined  and  tireless  opponent  of  the  supematural ;  for  it  is  this 
that  constitutes  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  Schmiedel 's  work  in  this 
Encyclopcedia.  The  fact  is  especially  interestingly  illustrated  by  the  article 
on  the  ^'  Resurrection-  and  Ascension-Narratives,"  which  is  given  the 
form  of  a  sustained  argument  against  the  miraculous,  opening  with  the 
declaration  that  ^'  the  present  examination  of  the  subject  will  not  start 
from  the  proposition  that  ^  miracles  are  impossible '  "  and  proceeding 
steadily  onward  with  no  other  end  in  view  than  to  eliminate  the  miraculous 
as  a  thing  really  in  itself  incredible.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  conditions 
of  the  discussion,  as  laid  down  at  the  outset,  require  that  the  impossibility 
of  miracles  shall  not  enter  into  the  presuppositions,  it  becomes  amusing 
to  observe  that  before  the  end  it  is  this  very  presupposition  that  is  made  to 
do  duty  as  the  decisive  consideration.  For,  after,  by  means  of  the  most 
drastic  "  criticism,"  he  has  discarded  all  other  '*  testimony  "  to  Jesus' 
resurrection  except  Paul's,  and  reduced  Paul's  testimony  to  a  single  point— 
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**  the  last  problem  still  demanding  solution  m  how  to  explain  tbe  omlj^  Tact 
that  has  emerged  in  tbe  course  of  our  exaoaiDatioD,  ttie  fact  tbat  JmoB  vas 
eeeo,  aa  we  read  in  1  Cor.  x?.  €^  *^  (4076),— Pror*  Schmieders  whole  loetliod 
ODEsiita  in  positiDK  and  pressing  on  his  readers  the  dilemma^  **sQliijeetit« 
Tiaion  or  miracle/^  witii  tbe  air  of  one  who  should  mj^  ^'^ Among  rational 
men,  the  choice  between  tbese  two  is  assured.*^  *^  Tbe  poesibiiity,  indeed  tlie 
probata] ity,  of  a  vision  here  has  been  pointed  out ;  it  is  for  each  reader  to 
chooBe  between  this  and  a  miracle  "  (4012,  cp.  4077,  and  4078)— there  lies 
the  leverage  of  the  whole  elaborate  argumentation.  For  Ijis  own  part  Prof- 
Schtniedel  apparently  will  choose  ajiything  rather  than  a  miraclftp  He  doea 
not  indeed  categorically  pronounce  all  tbe  apt^earances  of  Jesus  snbJectiYe 
visions,  at  least  in  this  place.  He  only  presents  tbe  case  for  the  subjective 
vision  hypothesis,  claiming  merely  to  have  proved  its  possibility  or  even 
probability  as  tbe  real  explanation ;  and  explaining  that  by  its  assumption 
nothing  is  ^^set  asic)e'^  but  *^Hhe  judgment  of  the  viaionariee  as  to  tbe 
objective  reality  of  wbat  they  bad  seen,"  while  Christianity  can  surely  do 
without  a  real  resurrection  of  its  founder  seeing  that  '*  it  is  undeniabJe  that 
tbe  Church  was  founded,  not  directly  upon  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  but  upon  tbe  belief  in  His  resurrection;  and  tbia  faith  worked  with 
equal  power  whether  the  resurrection  was  an  actual  fact  or  not,"  Else^ 
where  he  is  less  non*committal  as  to  the  assumption  of  the  vision  hypothesis 
as  fact  ie.g.^  p,  4588);  and  throughout  tbe  present  article  it  is  really  so 
assumed,  though  a  certain  meiosis  of  speech  is  adopted  for  its  controversial 
value* 

There  is  a  df  fiTerence  in  tbe  impression  made  on  our  minds  by  the  critieisni 
of  SchmiedeJ  and  the  criticism  of  Van  Manen,  It  is  not  that  Van  Maneu 
is  not  equally  with  Schmiedel  determined  flrst  and  last  to  be  rid  of  tiiesuf»er- 
uaturaL  But  it  is  that  tbis  does  not  seem  to  be  his  sole  end,  Schmiedel 
gives  tbe  impreaslon  that  this  end  absorbs  his  attention  to  an  extent  ia 
which  it  does  not  in  Van  Manen.  His  criticism  is  so  dominated  by  tbis 
end,  in  a  word,  that  it  is  wboUy  determined  by  it  and  is  pressed  only  so 
far  as  to  secure  it:  when  the  eupernatural  Is  once  eliminated  Schmledel^ 
interest  in  criticism  apparently  rapidly  falls  away.  Van  Manen  seems,  on 
the  otlier  hand^  to  prosecute  bis  criticism  in  a  sense  for  its  own  Siike  ;  be  la 
enamored  of  the  critical  processes  to  which  he  has  committed  himself  in 
and  for  themselves,  and  so  is  run  away  with  by  them*  He  seems  accordingly 
a  much  more  radical  critic  than  Scbmiedel,  when  tbe  fact  is  probably  only 
that  he  is  a  much  more  consistent  critic  than  he.  He  has  not  invoked  bis 
criticism  merely  as  an  instrument  for  the  attainment  of  a  definite  purpo^^ 
to  be  used  strictly  for  that  and  distrusted  when  it  is  no  longer  of  distinct 
use  for  that  purpose:  he  has  seized  it  as  a  universally  valid  instrument  of 
research  and  accordingly  follows  it  gaily  to  the  bitter  end*  The  chief 
example  of  Van  Manen 's  criticism  in  this  volume  concerns  the  Epistle  to 
tbe  Romans,  Tbe  article  on  tbia  Epistle  carrie.^  us  only  a  very  little  way 
Into  the  knowledge  of  the  Epistle,  even  as  approached  from  Van  Manen 's 
standpoint.  It  Is  practically  nothing  but  an  argument  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  ihe  Epistle ;  for  apparently  tbis  is  to  Van  Manen  the  one  point  of 
interest  in  the  matter.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  on  his  hyiKjlhesis,  that  the 
Epistle  is  the  work  of  a  Greek  (who  might  equally  well  be  of  the  East  or  of 
tbe  West)  writing  about  A<D.  120,  the  book  is  an  enigma;  and  that  the  very 
relation  between  the  supixised  author  and  his  possible  readers  remains  a 
mystery  of  which  even  a  critical  imagination  cannot  form  a  consistent  pic- 
ture (p,  4133);  but  he  will  not  admit  that  even  so  its  value  to  us  is  destroyed 
(p*  4148),  Needless  to  say  the  only  value  he  has  in  mind  in  so  speaking  ia 
its  value  as  a  **  human  document  "—Dn  Van  Manen  considering  it  appar- 
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ently  just  as  important  for  us  to  learn  something  of  the  development  of  later 
''  Paulinism  "  as  of  the  teaching  of  Paul  the  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  himself. 
The  article  closes  in  a  long-drawn-out  complaint  that  "  no  serious  efforts  to 
defend  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  have  as  yet  been  attempted  "—which, 
of  course,  amounts  only  to  a  confession  that  the  hypercrlticism  of  the  school 
Prof.  Van  Manen  represents,  no  one  has  as  yet  been  able  to  bring  himself 
to  look  upon  as  worth  serious  refutation. 

Prof.  Cheyne^s  own  criticism  is  of  a  distinctly  different  flavor  from  either 
Schmiedel's  or  Van  Manen's.  Its  characteristic  feature  is  the  effort  to  pen- 
etrate behind  all  historical  and  literary  criticism  and  to  get  at  the  text  itself, 
which  it  attempts  to  reconstruct  after  a  fashion  that  quite  changes  its 
whole  meaning.  His  constant  refrain  is  that  we  have  now  gone  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  go  on  the  old  methods,  and  the  time  has  come  to  break  out  a 
new  path— that  new  path  being  really  a  rewriting  of  the  text  itself  in  its 
details  and  not  merely  a  readjusting  of  the  several  conjecturally  recovered 
fragments  of  the  treatises.  ^^A  fresh  start  in  criticism  must  be  made,"  he 
says  for  example  (p.  5212),  '^  by  the  application  of  a  broader  text-critical 
method."  ^^  We  must  criticise  the  Hebrew  text  more  keenly  and  with  more 
adequate  methods."  ^'Many,  perhaps,"  he  adds  with  his  accustomed 
naivete,  *^  will  shake  their  heads  "  at  this  demand.  And  surely  they  must 
shake  their  heads  vigorously  when  they  observe  what  it  means  in  Dr. 
Cheyne's  hands— nothing  less,  in  one  word,  than  the  rewriting  of  the  entire 
text  under  the  influence  of  a  series  of  the  most  outri  hypotheses.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  hypotheses  is  the  all-pervading  "  Jerahmeel  theory," 
which  is  as  much  in  evidence  in  this  volume  as  in  the  preceding  one. 
Everything  nearly  is  explained  as  a  variation  of  or  a  worn-down  reference  to 
"Jerahmeel":  "Abraham  (from  Ab-raham)  means  probably  'father  of 
Jerahmeel ';  Leah  and  Bachel  (doubles)  come  from  worn-down  forms  of 
Jerahmeel ;  Rebeka,  or  rather  Ribkah,  probably  also  comes  from  the  latter 
name,"  etc.,  etc.  The  Bible  text,  as  it  comes  out  from  Dr.  Cheyne's 
"  retouches,"  is  certainly  a  new  book — the  word,  let  us  say  it  seriously,  no 
longer  of  God,  but  of  Dr.  Cheyne.  Of  course  after  undergoing  such  a 
manipulation  the  value  of  the  Biblical  text,  even  considered  merely  as  a 
historical  document,  has  evaporated,  aud  we  can  expect  nothing  other  than 
such  a  remark  as  this :  "  The  significance  attached  by  critics  to  the  Table 
of  the  Nations  [in  Gen.  x]  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  real  worth" 
(p.  5221).  Possibly  it  will  remain  always  more  significant  to  those  who  read 
it  as  Moses  gave  it  than  it  can  ever  become  to  those  who  read  it  as  Dr.  Cheyne 
reconstructs  it.  Unless,  indeed,  we  take  Van  Manen's  suggestion  and  con- 
sider it  in  its  latest  form  also  a  "  human  document,"  from  which  we  can 
form  some  conception  of  %he  odd  workings  of  Dr.  Clieyne's  intellect. 

Of  course  the  portion  of  the  volume  written  by  these  three  or  four  writers 
is  very  small  compared  with  its  whole  mass.  But  the  articles  of  these  three 
or  four  writers  may  justly  be  esteemed  above  others  characteristic  of  the 
work ;  and  an  insight  into  their  methods  and  points  of  view  will  no  doubt 
serve  as  no  unfair  exponent  of  the  nature  of  the  volume  as  a  whole.  Treat- 
ing them  as  such,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  work  as  a 
whole  is  a  sustained  attack  on  the  Christian  Scriptures,  most  elaborately 
worked  out,  in  which  every  element  of  them  considered  as  ^'Scriptures"  is 
determinedly  assaulted.  The  learning,  the  skill,  the  brilliancy  expended  on 
this  task  cannot  reconcile  us  to  its  purpose  and  effect.  No  doubt  there  are 
articles  included  which  do  not  make  the  reaching  of  this  end  their  task :  and 
these  must  be  judged,  individually,  on  their  own  merits.  Many  of  these  are 
archsBological,  many  historical  in  their  character.  A  good  example  may  be 
discovered  in  Mr.  Burkitt's  article  on  "  Text  and  Yersions,''  which  is  an  ex- 
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cellent  but  aU  too  brief  lummary  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  But  the 
preseno6  of  such  articleB  cannot  alter  the  main  character  of  the  work.  Possi- 
bly a  very  fa7omble  notion  can  be  obtainetl  of  the  critical  position  of  the 
book  m  a  whole  from  the  articlc^s  on  the  Biblical  books  included  in  this 
volume^  Of  the  Old  Testament  books,  Ruth, Samuel,  Zechariah  and  Zepha- 
Jiiah  fall  to  be  treated  here :  of  the  New  Testament  books,  Rom  an  s,  Tb^sa* 
lomians  and  the  Fiistoml  Epistlas,  vi  bile  the  Petrtne  letters  are  neeessarUy 
mentioned  under  the  title  *' Simon  Peter,"  Of  all  these  books  only  the 
TbesaolonJan  letters  (and  the  second  of  these  only  grudgingly,  **on  the 
whole  ^^)  are  admitted  to  be  j^enuiue  by  the  writers  of  the  articles  :  and  the 
genuineness  of  every  one  of  them  is,of  course, strenuously  denied  somewhere 
or  other  in  the  volume.  The  treatment  of  Ruth  is  borrowed  from  the  late 
Dr.  W,  Robertson  Smith,  Dn  Uheyne  iuter^'eoing  with  his  bizarre  textual 
criticism,  of  course,  based  on  his  *^  Jerahmeel  theory  ^^:  the  book  is  naturally 
m^ide  late  post^exilic.  Stade  distinguishes  four  strata  in  Samuel.  Zech« 
ariah  and  Zepbatiiah  are  dealt  with  on  more  familiar  lines,  the  former  by 
Wellhausen  iuid  the  latter  by  Driver  on  the  basis  of  W*  Kobertson  8mitb* 
Romans  aa  we  have  seen  la  assaulted  by  Yau  Manen ;  Thessaloniatis  are 
comparatively  soberly  dealt  with  by  Dr.  McGiffert ;  the  Pastorals  are  draa- 
ticalJy  treated  by  Mr,  Moffat — who  pronounces  them  pseudonyms  of  Asia 
Minor  origin,  about  90-120  A.D.  While  Schmiedel  declares  shortly:  "we 
pOBsess  no  genuine  writings  of  Peter.** 

We  need  not,  however,  multiply  words.  The  Encyclopmdia  JKblica  Ilea 
before  us  now  complete.  There  ia  much  in  it  that  we  are  grateful  for :  and 
no  scholar  can  afford  to  neglect  iis  accumulations  of  learning.  But  it  is  a 
monument  it  must  be  confessed  of  dis^itinctly  un believing  scholarship.  If  its 
counsels  are  to  prevail  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  Church  must  learn  how 
to  get  along  without  **  Scriptures."  And  this  means,  after  the  counsels  of 
this  criticism  itself,  that  it  must  learn  to  get  along  without  history.  It 
must  learn  to  find  the  birth,  and  the  death,  and  the  resurrection,  and  the 
ascension,  of  Christ  matters  of  indifference.  And  this  means  ultimately  that 
it  must  learn  to  get  along  without  that  positive  element  that  alone  makes  the 
religion  it  professes  distinctively  Christian,  And  this  means  that  it  must 
learn  to  get  along  with  a  merely  natural  religion.  The  issue  which  the 
ETicydopiEdia  Biblka  raises  distinctly  is  the  issue  between  a  positive  his- 
torical religion  called  Christianity,  rooted  in  facts  of  Divine  dealing  with 
men,  and  a  merely  natural  religion  rooted  in  the  functioning  of  the  univer- 
sal religious  nature  with  which  men  are  as  men  endowed.  The  issue  is 
becoming  an  ever  more  and  more  pressing  one.  Meanwhile  the  leaders  of 
the  Christian  Churches  are  losing  themselves  and  their  cause  in  weak  com- 
promises and  crying  '*  Peace  **  when  there  can  be  no  peace.  The  time  seems 
rapidly  approaching  when  no  man  will  find  it  possible  longer  to  serve,  here 
either,  two  masters.  Or  rather  for  all  discerning  spiritfl  that  time  is  already 
come.  The  Christ  of  history,  or  the  religion  of  the  merely  human  heart— it 
is  between  these  that  we  must  at  length  choose ;  and  It  is  to  the  inevitable 
choice  between  these  two  that  such  works  as  this  are  summoning  us, 

Princeton,  Behj.  B.  Warfield. 


XipruB  AND  Dr.  Hilpeecht,  By  John  McDowell  Leavitt,  D.D., 
LL.D,,  Formerly  Presid*^nt  of  Lehigh  Univeisity.  (From  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  June  6, 19{)3,)  Brooklyn,  K,  T , ;  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle, 
1903.    <S2mo,  pp<  15, 

Dr,  Leavitt  means  well.    We  cannot  say  with  the  same  unreserve  that  be 
has  done  well  in  this  criticism  of  Dr,  Hilprecht,    He  thinks  Dr.  Hilprecht 
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has  not  dealt  generously  with  his  predecessors  in  the  directorship  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  expedition.  That  is  a  long  story,  upon  which 
we  need  not  enter  and  with  regard  to  which  we  have  formed  no  opinion. 
Above  all,  however,  he  does  not  like  Dr.  Hilprecht's  chronology.  He 
thinks  it  is  founded  on  the  unsupported  assertion  of  a  braggart  king. 
Above  all  he  thinks  it  inconsistent  with  the  genealogies  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
given  in  the  Gospels :  and  somehow  or  other  he  seems  to  think  this  involves 
inconsistency  also  with  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Himself.  We  are  sure  Dr. 
Leavitt  is  wrong  in  this  latter  opinion.  The  evangelists  in  recording  the 
outline  of  our  Lord's  genealogy  give  no  chronology  whatever.  We  agree 
with  Dr.  Leavitt  in  trusting  those  genealogies ;  and  we  certainly  stand  with 
him  when  he  affirms  his  absolute  confidence  in  every  word  which  fell  from 
the  lips  of  Him  who  is  the  Truth  itself  and  we  thank  him  for  the  strength  of 
his  affirmation.  But  we  cannot  accord  with  Dr.  Leavitt 's  exegesis  here, 
and  we  think  it  a  pity  that  he  did  not  look  more  carefully  to  his  exegesis 
before  he  made  the  criticisms  on  its  basis  which  he  here  prints.  Not  only 
arcbsBologists  but  also  exegetes  ''  should  be  rigid  in  fact  and  deduction." 
Dr.  Hilprecht  may  be  wrong  in  his  chronology.  If  so,  time  and  future 
investigation  will  show  it.  Meanwhile,  we  are  given  a  chronology  by 
neither  the  evangelists  nor  our  Lord :  and  are  left  to  our  own  investigations 
to  establish  one. 
FrinceUm.  B.  B.  Wabfikld. 

The  Pauline  Epistles.  Introductory  and  Expository  Studies.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  D.  Shaw,  M. A.,  B.D.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  Imported 
by  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  1903.    Pp.  xi,  608. 

It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  many  of  those  for  whom  this  book  was  written,  and 
to  whom  it  is  so  admirably  adapted,  will  probably  never  read  it.  It  would 
certainly  not  be  a  welcome  duty  to  be  a  dictator  with  power  to  direct  others' 
reading ;  but  if  by  any  chance  such  a  responsibility  should  be  forced  upon 
one,  few  books  on  New  Testament  subjects  could  be  recommended  with  less 
hesitation  than  this.  It  should  be  in  the  working  library  of  every  Bible  teacher 
and  on  the  shelf  of  every  pastor.  Though  dealing  with  a  well-worn  subject 
and  possessing  the  same  materials  which  others  have  used  and  are  using, 
Mr.  Shaw  has  combined  freshness  and  interest  with  such  care  and  sanity, 
and  has  written  with  such  enthusiasm  and  with  so  much  literary  beauty  that 
no  reader,  we  venture  to  say,  can  escape  the  charm.  Nor  need  we  fear  the 
result  of  his  fascination ;  for  though  the  author  does  not  hesitate  to  present 
even  the  most  bizarre  results  of  extreme  criticism,  yet  he  is  himself  truly 
safe  and  reasonable  in  his  conclusions.  He  has  written  a  book  that  for  its 
purpose  and  audience  may  be  unqualifiedly  commended. 

And  when  we  make  this  limitation  we  do  not  by  any  means  intend  to  deny 
the  book's  value  as  a  discussion  in  no  small  degree  independent  of  the  main 
questions  which  emerge  in  the  study  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Mr.  Shaw 
makes  use  of  the  labors  of  others,  to  be  sure,  but  he  is  no  compiler.  If  the 
book  is  popular,  it  is  so  in  the  best  sense.  If  it  is  written  for  the  un technical 
student,  it  yet  presupposes  a  genuine  interest  on  his  part  and  it  does  not  talk 
down  to  him.  It  is  not  predigested  food  for  babes  and  mental  dyspeptics. 
The  author  has  evidently  studied  closely  his  Holtzmann,  his  Weizsacker,  and 
his  Zahn.  He  knows  what  Ramsay  and  Deissmann,  Wernle  and  Von  Soden, 
have  said.  In  wealth  of  citation  his  book  compares  favorably  with  one  which 
has  been  highly  praised  for  its  mastery  of  the  literature,  Mr.  James 
Moflfatt's  Historical  New  Testament.  Indeed,  the  two  books  may  well  be  read 
together ;  though  Shaw,  so  far  as  his  subject  goes,  has  beaten  Moffatt  on  his 
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own  ^otind.  He  makeg  no  parade  of  the  term  ''*  Hbtorical  Criticism,"  but 
he  has  given  iis  a  notable  example  of  it.  lie  does  not  force  upon  us  the 
word  "  aciepti(i«, "  but  he  knows  what  it  connotes* 

Each  Epistle  la  taken  up  iu  its  probable  order  of  composition.  The  his- 
torical setting  is  determined  ;  the  critical  questions  are  discussed  ;  siudi  best 
of  all,  the  thought  of  each  letter  is  drawn  out  in  detail.  This  portion  of  the 
work  is,  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  Paurs  words  are  really  explained.  His 
thouglits  are  expounded,  illustrated  and  in  some  cases  applied  to  modern 
life.  In  this  respect  the  treatment  of  the  Homan  letter  is  the  most  note' 
worthy.  Over  one  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  this  one  eplatlei  and  one 
lisea  from  their  perusal  with  a  sense  of  real  gain. 

The  atudy  of  t^bilemon  leads  t!je  author  aside  Into  au  excursus  in  three 
chapters  on  *'  Slavery*'^  wliile  the  Ephesian  letter  is  made  the  occasion  of  an 
interesting  discussion  of  M)me  aspects  of  the  Chureli. 

In  the  section  on  the  "  Pastoral  Epistles,"  whose  integrity  and  genuine- 
ness the  author  does  not  doubt,  there  is  a  fine  chapter  on  '*  Psendonyniity 
and  Interpolation,'*  in  which  one  can  hut  feel  that  Mr.  Shaw  reveals  a  truer 
aense  of  the  literary  ethics  inspired  by  the  Gospel  than  di>e8  Moitatt  in  his 
similar  chapter. 

Of  course,  ttiere  are  numerous  minor  points  on  which  one  may  differ  with 
the  author,  though  these  are  generally  matters  of  pei-sonal  opinion. 

One  feels,  for  instance,  that  he  does  not  estimate  ijuite  highly  enough  the 
exegetical  objectioos  to  the  South  Galat.ian  theory.  It  is  true,  as  he  says,  thai, 
^^  considering  the  short  time  it  has  beeu  fairly  in  the  6eld,  the  weighty 
support  the  theory  has  secured  seems  significant."  But  why  he  should  add, 
''  if  not  prophetic,"  is  not  clear*  It  is  not  altogether  just  to  say  that  both 
sides  are  now  agreed  that  the  correct  rendering  of  the  geogniphical  phrase  in 
Acts  xvl.  6  is  *Hhe  Phrygo-Galatic  region.**  It  would  be  true  to  say  that 
both  sides  agree  that  the  region  might  fairly  be  so  called,  but  the  reversal  iu 
order  of  the  same  words  in  Acts  xvih.  23  must  be  better  explained  than  it 
has  been  yet  before  it  will  be  clear  that  Paul  uses  itpvyhv  as  an  adjective  in 
one  case  and  as  a  noun  in  the  other,  as  Mr-  SUaw  thinks.  Neither  is  it  by 
any  means  proved  that  the  participial  phrase  in  Actsxvi,  6,  "  being  forbidden 
to  speak  the  word  in  Asia,"  may  be  used  predicatively,  *'  indicating  that  the 
prohibition  was  subsequent  to  the  JGurney  through  the  region,"  There  may 
be  examples  of  such  use,  but  the  difference  between  the  two  participial 
phrases  in  this  verse  indicates  that  the  tirst  has  a  retrospective  and  causal 
sense,  while  the  latter,  the  looseness  of  whose  construction  is  aptmrent  in  the 
particle  (5f ,  evidently  indicates  simple  subsequent  action. 

In  the  difficult  matter  of  the  historicai  reconstruction  of  the  relations  of 
the  Corinthian  Church  with  Paul,  Mr.  Shaw  goes  cautiously  and  with  con- 
siderable skilL  If  we  allow  lost  epistles  of  Paul  to  Corinth,  be  is  no  doubt 
safe  in  his  conclusions*  But  it  is  not  yet  easy  to  see,  though  it  has  beeu 
repeated  many  times,  why  First  Corinthians,  written  partly  at  least  to 
remove  a  sin  whose  persistence  would  destroy  all  PauPs  influence  and  posi- 
tlvely  work  the  ruin  of  the  Church,  mi:Tht  not  well  have  been  the  epistle 
written  In  anguish  of  heart,  and  much  afliiction  and  even  tears* 

Kor  does  Mr*  Shaw,  we  think,  give  enough  weight  to  the  externa! 
evidence  for  Paul's  release.  Indeed,  the  uninstructed  reader  is  not  informed 
Juat  what  the  evidence  is.  As  to  the  fact  of  the  release  the  author  is  quite 
clear  *  and  his  arguments  as  to  the  development  of  doctrine,  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical conditions  to  be  assumed  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  in  the  spirit  of 
Find  lay  in  Sabatier*s  ''^  St  Paul,'*  if  not  conclusive  against  Iloltimann,  the 
great  opponent  of  the  Pastorals,  are  sulBclently  persuasive  to  leave  the  ease 
still  open. 
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A  g:ood  index  of  subjects  and  another  of  authors  complete  the  book, 
while  a  comparative  chronological  table  prefaces  the  discussion.  A  chapter 
explaining  the  different  dates  reached  by  the  different  authors  cited  would 
not  have  been  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  book  and  would,  we  think,  have 
added  to  its  value. 

Chicago^  111.  Louis  Burton  Crane. 

The  Theology  of  Christ's  Teaching.  By  the  Rev.  John  M.  King, 
D,D.^  Principal  of  Manitoba  College,  Winnipeg.  With  an  Introduction 
by  the  Rev.  James  Orr,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Apologetics  and  Systematic 
Theology,  United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  Chicago,  New  York  : 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  1903.    Pp.  xx,  484.    Net  $2.60. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  remember  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
FrtBhyterian  and  Beformed  Beview  a  few  years  ago  from  the  hand  of  the  late 
Principal  King  on  the  subject  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  in  our  Lord's  Teach- 
iDg.  The  article  referred  to  was  marked  for  its  sobriety  and  lucidity  of 
treatment  of  a  topic  much  abused  and  obscured  by  the  vogue  of  certain 
modem  misconceptions  regarding  it.  To  receive  a  whole  volume  in  which 
the  entire  compass  of  Christ's  teaching  Is  handled  in  the  same  able  manner 
will  be  an  agreeable  surprise  to  many.  Biblico-theological  discussions  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  abound  in  our  day.  Unfortunately  the  number  of  those  in 
which  not  only  the  infallible  authority  of  our  Lord  as  a  teacher,  but  also  the 
inspired  character  of  the  Gospel- transcript  of  His  life  and  doctrine  is  unhesi- 
tatingly accepted  and  given  its  legitimate  effect,  is  extremely  small.  In  the 
work  before  us  this  is  done  without  qualification.  Dr.  King  gives  us  a  full- 
orbed,  well-balanced  statement  of  what  our  Lord  actually  taught,  uncurtailed 
by  any  critical  vagaries  and  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  humble  submission  to  all 
its  content  as  absolute  truth.  These  two  qualities,  however,  by  no  means 
constitute  the  only  merit  of  the  volume  under  review.  It  is  characterized  by 
great  lucidity  and  orderliness  of  treatment,  virtues  which  it  probably  derives 
in  part  from  its  origin  in  class  lectures  of  the  author.  To  this  fact  we  are 
also  indebted,  it  seems,  for  the  practical  tone  which  pervades  the  discussion. 
Another  feature  which  will  immediately  obtrude  itself  to  the  reader,  even 
apart  from  the  reference  to  it  in  Dr.  Orr's  appreciative  introduction,  is  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  King's  wide  reading  and  freshness  of  mind.  The  lectures 
were  plainly  delivered  with  the  live  issues  of  modem  thought  constantly  in 
the  author's  mind,  whence  results  what  Dr.  Orr  well  calls  a  certain 
''  modemity,"  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  so  that  the  student,  besides 
being  put  into  possession  of  the  facts,  also  receives  the  benefit  of  abroad  and 
wise  guidance  as  to  their  present-day  theological  significance.  The  method 
of  the  book  is  exegeiical.  It  presents  the  results  of  an  inductive  study  of 
our  Lord's  teaching  grouped  under  certain  outstanding  topics.  The  manner 
in  which  this  is  done  reveals  not  a  little  of  both  exegetical  skill  and  indepen- 
dence of  judgment.  So  far  as  this  exegetical  structure  of  the  work  is  con- 
cerned it  may  be  properly  called  undogmatic  in  its  method  and  in  full 
harmony  with  the  prime  requirement  of  true  biblico-theological  study.  Dr. 
King,  while  thoroughly  friendly  to  the  theology  of  the  Church,  knew  how  to 
distinguish  between  its  viewpoint  and  the  simple  and  as  yet  uncrystallized  form 
in  which  the  substance  of  truth  in  most  cases  lies  before  us  in  the  inspired 
utterances  of  Jesus.  He  also  had  an  open  eye  for  the  incompleteness  and, 
if  we  may  so  call  it,  provisionalness  of  much  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  as  this 
was  inseparable  from  his  place  at  the  beginning  in  the  scheme  of  New  Testa- 
ment revelation  and  from  the  fact  that  His  teaching  preceded  the  great 
crisis  of  His  mission  in  His  death.    Both  this  Important  fact  and  the  histori- 
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cal  expIanatioD  of  it  are  set  forth  with  more  than  ordloary  fdieltf  and  con- 
vincing force*  And  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  tlxat  the  book  has  certain 
ttnportant  limitations  due  to  an  iDsuiScieiit  detachmetit  on  the  author'^s  part 
from  the  dogmatic  YJewpoint.  Of  the  two  main  requirements  for  blblico- 
theological  study,  the  exegetieal  and  the  hiatorlca]  spirit,  Dr,  King  was  obri* 
oasly  more  strongly  endowed  with  the  former  than  with  the  latter.  The  whole 
attitude  of  the  btjok  m  determined  not  so  much  by  the  au thorns  desire  to  pro- 
ject himself  f  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  into  the  human  mind  of  Jesus  and  look 
out  upon  the  field  of  religious  truth  with  the  latter's  eye^,  but  rather  by  the 
habit  of  the  theologian,  who,  with  bis  own  questions  and  problems  in  mind, 
wouid  interrogate  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  much  as  a  witness  is  interrogated 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  inform  at  ion.  The  result  is  that  we  receive  a 
fairly  complete  resume  of  onr  Lord^s  deliverances  on  the  principal  topics  of 
revealed  truth,  with  here  and  there  an  iliuminating  touch  of  historical  appre- 
hension, but  comparatively  little  iustght  into  the  orgauic  relation  which  tbe 
several  groups  of  doctrinal  data  sustain  to  each  other,  sometimes  not  even 
an  inkling  of  tbe  serious  problems,  which  an  attempt  to  grasp  the  faet^  his- 
torically forces  upon  the  student  at  almost  every  step.  Some  of  the  burning 
issues  of  present  day  biblico-theological  debate ,  such  aa,  e.g.^  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  facts  and  the  genesrs  of  our  Lord's  Messiaoic  consciousne^, 
are  barely  touched  upon,  and  others  are  treated  in  a  manner  which  the 
recent  trend  of  the  discussion  has  antiquated  to  a  considerable  extent,  e,g*^ 
the  treatment  of  the  Son  of  Man  problem.  In  the  arrangement  of  the 
chapters  Dr.  King  evidently  follows  the  viewpoint  of  the  fourth  GaspeJ  since 
the  order  of  treatment  is,  after  a  preliminary  discussion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  and  God^  that  first  the  Person,  then  the  Mission  of  Christ, 
then  the  Death  of  Christy  and  ooly  after  this  the  Kingdom  are  dealt  with. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Syuoptiail  Gospels  this  would  of  course  be  a 
hyatero  proterou,  because^  here  our  Lord  for  considerable  time  keeps  the 
truth  about  His  Person  and  personal  mission  in  the  background  and  places 
the  prime  emphasis  upon  the  subject  of  the  kingdom.  Dr.  Orr,  in  tbe  intro- 
ductory notice,  apologizes  for  the  an  thorns  method  of  indiscriminately 
appealing  to  the  Synoptics  and  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  observes  that  on  this 
point  the  work  represents  an  older  stage  of  theological  and  critical  discussion 
than  that  now  in  vogue.  We  on  our  part  have  no  objection  to  the  joint  pre- 
sentation of  the  Synoptical  and  the  Johanoine  phases  of  teaching*  On  tbe 
contrary  we  admire  the  courage  displayed  in  this,  the  courage  which  takes 
the  utterances  of  the  fourth  Gospel  at  their  face  value  as  literal  renderings 
of  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  sliows  its  sincerity  in  doing  this  by  subsuming 
under  them  the  Synoptical  data*  This  method  is  unobjectionable  so  long  as 
we  truly  believe  that  the  two  sets  ot  truth  coexisted  in  and  proceeded  from 
the  same  consciousness.  But,  and  this  is  the  point  we  desire  to  make, 
wherever  this  method  is  pursued,  the  different  orientiitiou  of  the  two  modes 
of  teaching,  the  Synoptical  and  the  Johannine,  should  lie  distinctly  brought 
out  and  some  effort  made  to  explain  each  hiatoricalJy,  as  well  as  to  show  the 
higher  harmony  in  substance.  In  this  Dn  King^s  tiook  is  lacking,  b3  it  It 
lacking  in  appreciation  of  the  hiatoric  relation  of  our  Lord 'a  teiiching  gener- 
ally. As  a  miKiel  of  summarised  exegesis  distributed  according  to  semi- 
dogmatic  viewpoints  it  is  a  highly  meritorious  production,  which,  especiaily 
for  the  purpose  of  quick  and  practical  orientation  concerning  our  Lord's 
attiiude  toward  the  great  questions  of  theology,  will  well  repay  careful 
perusal.  Those  who  desire  to  study  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  from  the 
l>oint  of  view  of  its  adjustment  to  tlie  larger  plan  of  revelaiion  and  to  its 
historiciil  environment  as  well  as  of  its  internal  organism,  will  require  some* 
thing  more  and  something  different* 
PHmtion.  GEEEflARDua  Tos. 
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Theologischer  Jahresbbricht.  Einundzwanzigster  Band,  1901.  He- 
rausgegeben  von  Prof.  Dr.  G.  Kriiger  und  Lie.  Dr.  W.  Koehler  in 
Giessen.  III.  Abteilung.  Das  Neue  Testament.  Bearbeitet  von 
Arnold  Meyer  und  Rudolf  Knopf.  Berlin,  1902 :  C.  A.  Schwet- 
schke  und  Sohn :  New  York :  Gustav  E.  Stechert.  Pp.  107  (pp.  245- 
361). 

With  the  number  to  which  this  installment  belongs  the  Jahresbericht 
begins  to  appear  in  seven  parts,  the  increase  being  due  to  the  addition  of  a 
separate  section  dealing  with  ^^  Vorderasiatische  Literatur  und  ausserbibli- 
sche  Religionsgeschichte  "  and  to  the  separation  between  the  Old  Testament 
and  New  Testament,  each  now  receiving  a  division  for  itself.  The  New 
Testament  literature  for  the  year  1901  is  here  arranged  into  ten  groups 
entitled  respectively :  General  Literature,  Text  and  Canon,  Hermeneutics, 
The  Gospel-Problem,  The  Lidividual  Gospels,  Life  of  Jesus,  Acts  and  the 
Apostolic  Age,  Pauline  Epistles,  Catholic  Epistles  and  Apocalypse,  Biblical 
Theology.  The  second  and  the  third  are  from  the  pen  of  Knopf,  all  the 
remainder  has  been  contributed  by  Meyer.  Of  the  ninety  pages  contained 
in  the  installment  the  several  groups  receive,  as  might  be  expected,  unequal 
shares.  Biblical  Theology  leads  with  seventeen,  next  comes  the  Life  of 
Jesus  with  fourteen,  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  Hermeneutics  come  last  with 
five  and  three  pages  respectively.  In  point  of  completeness  and  general 
correctness,  the  high  standard  of  former  years  appears  not  to  have  suffered 
with  the  change  in  the  staff  of  editors.  If  one  misses  in  Meyer's  work  the 
caustic,  semi-ironical  tone  of  Holtzmann  which  served  to  Impart  to  the  latter's 
judgments  an  interest  other  than  purely  scientific,  so  that  they  were  read  for 
the  sake  of  their  personal  equation  and  literary  flavor,  this  loss  is  perhaps 
made  up  for  by  the  corresponding  gain  in  objectivity  of  representation.  On 
the  whole  the  tendency  of  the  publication  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  objec- 
tive reference  rather  than  of  incisive  criticism.  In  our  opinion  still  more 
could  be  done  along  this  line  to  make  the  work  void  of  offense  for  workers 
and  readers  of  every  shade  of  theological  opinion,  who  must  needs  use  it  and 
would  like  to  use  it  without  the  danger  of  having  their  theological  sensibili- 
ties wounded  by  too  great  aggressiveness  on  the  part  of  the  reviewers. 

Princeton.  Geeriiardus  Vos. 


IV.— HISTOKICAL   THEOLOGY. 

The  Life  and  Letters  op  James  Martineau,  LL.D.,  S.T.D.,  Etc. 
By  jABiES  Drummond,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Hon.  Litt.  D.,  Principal  of  Man- 
Chester  College,  Oxford ;  and  a  Survey  of  His  Philosophical  Works. 
By  C.  B.  Upton,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Manchester 
College,  Oxford.  In  Two  Volumes.  New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Com- 
pany,  1902.    Large  8vo,  pp.  vii,  463  and  679. 

It  is  now  nearly  four  years  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Martineau,  which  occurred 
January  11, 1900,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-five.  It  cannot  be  charged 
that  this  book,  which  is  at  once  an  appreciation  of  the  man  and  an  estimate 
of  his  work,  is  at  all  tardy  in  its  appearance.  Only  a  few  weeks  after  his 
death  a  less  voluminous  work  was  published,  and  was  briefly  reviewed  by 
the  present  writer  in  the  PreahyteTxan  and  Reformed  Review.*  Brilliant  and 
excellent  as  that  work  is,  it  must  have  been  felt  by  many  at  the  time  that  a 

»  Jamet  Martineau.    A  Biography  and  Study.    By  A.  W.  Jackson,  A.M.    Sec  Pra.  and  R^: 
Setfiew,  Vol.  xil.  No.  46.    April,  1901. 
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life  so  iDngatid  dbtmguiibedf  a  fcirce  bo  iBfiuential  In  nmeteeiitb  oatitiilT 
I^Uoeopby,  and  a  work  so  charged  witb  possi  bill  lies  of  future  mtollei^aal 
der^l»meDt  as  were  lbo§e  of  I>r«  Hartlneau,  should  by  and  by  have  A 
more  extended  pTenentatioti  aod  a  more  careful  aod  poasibly  a  more  Impar* 
tml  mterpretation^ 

TbiJ  bandi^jme  and  digaified  work  In  many  respects  meeU  that  josi  ex- 
pectation. Tb«  collaborators  were  colleague b  of  Dt.  Martineaii  in  tbe  Ifjmr 
Chester  Xew  College,  aud  if  tbey  are,  Daturallj  enough,  too  sympatbetlD 
wItb  his  teachiDga  to  be  tbe  fairest  judges  of  his  Ufe-work,  yet,  by  way  of 
oompenaadon^  tbey  oeitaiuly  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities  for  knowinf 
the  man  anc!  catching  tbe  apirit  of  blB  philosophy  and  of  his  work. 

PriDcipai  Dmmmond*!  task  is  well  done*  This  biogruphy  is  no  rapt  or 
idle  eulogy.  He  venerates  his  long- time  friend  and  teacher,  hut  not  withont 
discrimination,  Tlie  career  which  he  traces  wa^  an  nnusually  interesting  and 
eventful  one.  Dn  Martlneau  bad  Huguenot  blood  in  hia  veins.  In  Presby- 
tenan  traditions  he  was  to  tbe  manner  bom,  aud  yet  bis  were  the  days  which 
saw  a  low  ebb  io  the  tides  of  English  Presbyter  tan  ism.  His  ordination  and 
Srst  pastorate  were  in  the  Eustace  Street  Presbyterian  Church  in  Dublin. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  senior  pastor  the  young  assistant,  now  called  to  the 
front,  had  to  face  the  question  of  accepting  the  ^*  Eoyal  Bounty/^  and  bo 
flatly  refused.  This  incident  does  credit  to  his  toyalty  to  conscience,  though 
it  threw  him  out  of  a  Hiring.  Kot  long  afterward  lie  settled  in  Liverpool, 
where  for  many  jears  Ije  remained  as  pastor  and  teacher*  With  his  develop* 
ment  he  aliened  himself  more  and  more  with  the  liberal,  the  Unitarian,  ele- 
ment in  the  commuuity.  His  tastes  were  always  scholarly  and  his  sermons 
never  vulgarly  popular.  His  style,  which  in  bis  books  is  one  of  surpassing 
b^iuty,  was  in  his  early  preaching  florid  and  high<flown.  '*  There  used  to 
be  a  tradition  iu  Dublin  that  a  certain  elderly  gentleman  declared  that  when 
lie  went  to  hear  Martineau,  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  dictionary  "  {I ;  S9). 
Ho  condemned  extemporaneous  preaching  on  principle.  With  him  a  sermon 
wai  rather  a  soliloquy  than  a  discourse.  '*  Preaching  is  essendally  a  lyric 
expression  of  the  aoul ;  an  utterance  of  meditation  in  sorrow,  hope,  love  and 
joy  "(I:  13-S).  With  him  the  spectacle  of  an  assembly  was  a  hindrance, 
and  he  could  not  preach  at  his  best  until  its  presence  was  forgotten,  and  ^^  by 
a  rare  effort  of  abstraction  the  loneliness  of  the  spirit  was  restored*" 

His  theology  was  low  from  the  very  Qrst.  In  his  ordination  speech  in  Dub- 
lin in  182Sheaairmed  tlie  necessity  of  a  Special  Revelation,  a  position  to  which 
he  did  not  always  adhere,  but  with  the  reverent  exaltation  of  Jssus  Christ 
which  then  aud  always  afterward  marked  bis  utterances,  he  regarded  Him 
as  **  above  all  other  created  beings. "  Objecting  to  infant  baptism,  be  "  dedi* 
cated  "  his  later  children  to  God ;  and  he  afterwards  taught,  consistently 
enough,  that  be  would  prefer  to  baptize  only  such  as  came  into  Christianity 
from  some  other  religion.  His  Fim  Points  of  Christian  Fnith,  in  1841^  fore- 
abado  we  dtbecoming  Marti  neau.  Healwaysstudiouslyavotdedtbeappear^ 
an€6  of  denomlnationalism ;  he  would  never  allow  his  church  to  be  called 
Ujiilarian* 

His  disagreement  witb  his  aister  Harriet  was  a  very  sad  incident;  and 
whatever  we  may  think  about  it,  upon  his  own  showing  of  the  facts  he  was 
very  indiscreet.  Her  Platonic  infatuation  with  the  man  Atkinson  and  her  joint 
authorship  with  him  of  the  book  on  Afesmerism,  certainly  made  it  unwise  for 
him  to  make  that  l)ook  the  subject  of  an  unsparingly  searching  and  caustic 
criticism.  She  never  forgave  him.  She  was  intellectual,  but  perverse*  She 
commanded  him  to  bum  all  her  letters  on  penalty  of  receiving  no  more.  His 
brotherly  affection  chose  to  treasure  those  he  already  had,  even  though  he 
should  otTeud  her  aud  receive  no  more. 
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Dr.  Martineau  was  not  nimply  a  recluse  among  his  books,  he  was  also 
somewhat  the  man  of  affairs.  With  his  attempts  at  leadership,  while  he 
triumphed  in  the  long  run,  he  often  narrowly  risked  failure  and  sometimes 
met  defeat.  He  lived  a  stormj  life.  He  was  too  liberal  for  the  conserva- 
tives and  too  conservative  for  the  liberals.  It  was  not  till  he  was  past  the 
age  when  most  men  have  retired  into  obscurity  that  he  was  accorded  the  posi- 
tion of  leadership,  with  a  loyal  constituency.  In  the  last  dozen  years  of  his 
long  life  the  great  universities  vied  with  each  other  in  putting  honors 
upon  him,  while  his  friends  gave  him  substantial  tokens  of  their  affection,  at 
one  time  presenting  him  with  a  purse  of  $26,000.  He  was  professor  in  the 
college  for  forty-five  years  and  Principal  for  sixteen  years.  There  was  the 
stiffest  sort  of  opposition  to  his  appointment,  and  his  opponents  continued 
to  vex  his  life  for  a  long  time  afterward.  The  college  was  removed  from  Lon- 
don to  Oxford  in  1889  in  the  face  of  his  strenuous  and  influential  opposition. 
His  persistent  efforts  for  the  organization  of  the  Free  Christian  Union  failed 
utterly.  He  was  strong,  gentle  in  repose,  fearless  in  controversy ;  and,  with  a 
deep  and  sensitive  ethical  nature,  he  was  always  uncompromising  to  the  end. 
Principal  Drummond's  sketch  of  the  man  does  not  and  could  not  disguise  or 
conceal  the  theological  idiosyncrasies  which  made  him  what  he  was.  He  him  - 
self  wrote  to  Professor  Newman  that  '*  His  (Newman's)  theism  was  essen- 
tially tantamount  to  his  own  Christianity."  He  began  with  a  mutilated 
Bible  and  Ub  went  on  mutilating  it  more  and  more.  His  religion  was  essen- 
tially reverence ;  and  it  is  very  significant  that  in  his  classification  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  springs  of  action,  in  his  Types  of  Ethical  Theory^  he  made  rever- 
ence the  supreme  term  in  the  moral  hierarchy  (II:  394).  He  made  a 
sophistical  distinction  between  the  things  about  which  we  teach  and  the 
things  which  we  teach  about  them,  declaring  that  the  former  ^^are  given  in 
perpetuity,  while  the  latter  are  open  to  revision  in  every  age  "  (1 :  407).  With 
him  the  Church  was  the  ''Society  of  those  who  seek  harmony  with  God," 
and  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  drop  the  name  Christian  from  it.  Principal 
Drummond  simply  follows  the  story  of  Martineau's  life ;  and  while  he  gives 
interesting  glimpses  of  his  private  and  domestic  affairs,  he  remembers  with 
fine  discrimination  that  he  is  writing  for  a  wide  public  with  whom  not  mere 
ptrsonalia^  but  his  sayings  and  doings  as  a  leader  of  thought  and  a  teacher 
of  his  age  were  more  to  the  purpose. 

Concerning  Professor  Upton's  work,  we  are  inclined  to  say  that  while  it  is 
less  brilliant  than  Mr.  Jackson's,  it  is  more  instructive  and  more  trust- 
worthy. Dr.  Martineau's  philosophical  career  had  a  psychological  history 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  trace  its  development.  He  was  bom  and  bred  a 
strong  Determinist  under  the  infiuence  of  the  Hartleyan  school,  but  he  be- 
came in  time  one  of  the  stoutest  champions  of  the  Free  Will  doctrine.  He 
gloried  in  his  right  to  change  his  views,  and  in  recalling  Priestley's  remark 
that  no  man  changes  his  ideas  after  he  is  forty,  he  said  that  then  he  should 
hope  never  to  live  to  see  forty-one.  Nevertheless,  however,  it  may  be  with 
the  generalization,  it  appears  that  his  own  views  were  pretty  well  crystallized 
during  the  first  half  of  his  life,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  books  which  were 
put  forth  by  the  venerable  octogenarian  only  spoke  forth  the  views  which  he 
had  entertained  and  which  indeed  had,  many  of  them,  been  written  out  forty 
years  before.  He  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Hartleyanism  before  he  was 
thirty-nine.  Upton  says  his  philosophy  was  fixed  by  the  time  he  spent  that 
year  in  Germany,  1849,  and  he  was  then  but  forty-four.  It  is  perfectly  easy 
to  find  clearly  announced  in  1845,  the  Intuitionism  which  furnishes  the 
basis  of  his  doctrine  of  Conscience  in  his  lypes  of  Ethical  Theory  and  of  his 
notion  of  Inspiration  in  his  SeaX  of  Authority  in  Religion,  He  was  nearer 
to  Cousin  than  he  realized,  and  it  will  always  be  an  open  question  how  much 
42 
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tbe  IiS2£iHS3»ilie  \'mn,^  of  -Jk  Iiliakk.!  Go:L  E«  bc-r!  IL&I  '.itert  «ci^  iiovr 
iiKid«s  of  Gw3"f  WriJ-WTfjay,^  *jj  tlmzx  :  Uit  rklV.cal.  1.1*  nf.ckl  lat  liie  i^or- 
lUttU.  If  ti*  finsi  it  ;'r««j»4  Uo  pf»c«L:iar.:;T  •■■*  iaT^-  pert  Ii.TfcjpcnA"ngft. 
wiUi  Jt»  l»€te  fc'^V  of  l><r-iWttiLi«n :  if  li*  SMXz^i,  we  Ijit*  lie  r^eo-'ixr-Iiktf 
eoik«vtioxj  of  Ood,  vhiii  tije  xos  of  'Le  mi&k  of  ooaLKmiiCi  vtiZ:  Hia ;  if 

nwd  tbitrxD  ^]  izt  tb^ir  nisLt  nrl^ic^tt  aizid  ^Topor k<c^  Hii  iLree  peni  bocte 
eorrelaLU;.  in  »  %*ndenX  vay,  v:ijj  u.«»:  tlinMr  if^rekt  tbeaaes:  Ses:  r/  ^lOftf^^iq;;, 

deeding  witli  Ujh*  iuVu^ctual :  Jy^^u  '/  £tAiisai  Tlcfsn^.  vlth  ibe  mcnb :  axid 
jI  iM«<fjr  of  iCil'yicm.  vitb  U^  tyiril'jMl.  H«;  wss  pn^xizMstlT  tbe 
pkiD  of  Ibtuitjofiino.  II«  eauij  HUd  iLat  his  vas  tbe  idiroa  <^  < 
new  w  ajUkitiait  tbe  relijpoD  of  crustom.  He  cai'led  hit  eiUai  tlxoffj  ^  ldS»- 
p&fdM/Ujiffad  *' :  u;kS  be  bekl,  agauDit  tbe  worid,  that  we  alvais  pus  Bonl 
JudfioeDts  apoo  ounelTes  b*^ore  we  do  fio  upon  othezsi.  Th:s  Innutknifsi 
fo  ibufAfjgj  uuvle  baiToe  of  bcriptore :  and  beoce  tbe  deftmcirre  tefecbiD^v  of 
tbe  liuU  f/f  A%Ui//nt9^  in  befjalf  of  which,  we  obsore.  this  book  has  littie  to 
mj.  It  is  uoi  tasy  to  doubt  that  with  Martineau,  TotengeD  came  in  as  a 
welooiEie  tboogh  rather  btrhited  support  of  his  d  ffrwri  Tiems  of  the  s&bfect. 
We  ibfiuld  add  that  in  ttbies  his  IntuitioLism  made  hjivoeof  all  merdj  BlGmI 
or  utilitarian  theories,  such  as  thau  of  lliil  or  of  Spencer.  Bat  wbaterv 
may  have  been  tbe  theological  fehortcomiugs  of  Dr.  Hartinepn  elsevbeve, 
and  certainly  they  were  neither  small  nor  few,  it  must  be  ungmdgiiiglj  said 
that  he  did  here  sound  a  note  and  lead  a  defense  which  has  made  the  whcde 
world  of  true  philosophy  and  evangelical  theology  his  enduring  debtor. 

Professor  Upton  believe*  that  the  three  philosophical  systems  which  bid 
fair  to  dominate  tbe  theological  thought  of  the  next  hundred  years  are 
those  of  Hegel,  of  Jjuize  and  of  llartiueau.  He  leans  to  Lotze.and  indeed 
st>les  Martlneau  the  l»tze  of  England.  As  agaiLSt  HegePs  Monism,  Loiae 
and  Martinirau,  in  substantial  agreement  coLcerning  the  human  Ego  as  to 
its  inherent  differentiation  from  the  Divine  and  its  separate  and  re^pon8ible 
selfh<yxl,  are  to  clear  the  ground  and  f  umibh  the  fraochi^e  for  a  sound  ethi- 
cal theory  and  a  healthy  religiouH  faith  and  life.  And  who  shall  say  that  in 
the  Uiain  this  iff  not  true  ?  Maitioeau  made  a  special  study  of  SpiDOU,  and 
publifftjed  a  book  on  hiH  Pantheism  ;  but  the  more  he  knew  of  Spinoza's  doe- 
trine  the  leitH  he  liked  it.  Spinoza's  Cause  arid  Effict  was  simply  other  peo 
pie's ""  Subbtance  and  Attribute."  On  the  other  hand,  Martineau  held  with 
might  and  main  to  dynamic  Causality.  He  believed  in  a  Final  Cause,  be- 
cause he  believed  in  the  Efilcient  Cause.  With  him  all  force  is  Will  and 
Will  HiiellH  Perfeonality.  The  world  is  not  only  an  utterance,  it  is  also  an 
act. 

Martlneau  thought  in  philosophical  categories.  Religion  to  him  was  but 
a  ver»lon  of  philosophy.  Utligion  is  reverence  for  the  Highest,  and  Soteri- 
ology  is  but  the  fiction  of  the  dieamer  or  of  the  fanatic.  He  was  strangely 
chilled  by  the  attnosphere  which  he  |>ersi8tenlly  sought.  His  eventide  was 
dihquieted  and  vexed  with  mihgiviugs  for  the  little  *'  Israel  "  he  had  led,  and 
hlH  viirw  of  the  promi>ed  land  was  dim  and  by  no  means  reassuring.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  passage  aii>  wheie  in  which  there  is  as  much  solid 
truth  HO  clohely  Joined  with  so  much  downright  error  as  in  this  sentence,  in 
a  letter  dated  April  :i«,  1887  (II :  2o4) : 

"  The,  xr'ut  KtniiKlli  of  Ihe  ortluxlox  d<xtrine  Ii(;f<,  no  doubt.  In  the  appeal  it  makes  to  the  m- 
war<l  'K<nhool'  Hln,'— Unit  Hud  wciKht  whoHO  burdtrn  oppre88C8  every  Ecrious  soul.  And  the 
Kreut  v\<-4ikn<'MH  or  (j'niturianihni  haH  Ijecn  its  inHonKibility  to  this  abiding  soriow  of  the  human 
<'unM')ouMM'MN.  Hut  tho  ortlxxlox  remedy  l8  surely  tbe  moflt  terrible  of  all  mifrtakes,  viz.,  iogrt 
rid  of  the  burden  by  throwing  it  on  Christ  or  permittiDg  him  to  take  it." 
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In  another  letter  dated  August  17, 1896,  he  admits,— but  let  him  speak  for 
himself:  "For  myself  I  own  that  the  literature  to  which  I  turn  for  the 
nurture  and  inspiration  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Love  is  almost  exclusively  the 
product  of  orthodox,  versions  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  Hymns  of  the 
Wesleys,  the  Prayers  of  the  Friends,  the  Meditations  of  Law  and  Tauler, 
have  a  quickening  and  elevating  power  which  I  raiely  feel  in  the  books  on 
our  Unitarian  shelves."  So  saith  the  heart  of  Martiueau;  but  the  sleeping 
controversialist  rousing  up  within  him,  he  must  needs  add,  consistently  with 
the  stout  contentions  of  a  lifetime,—"  Yet  I  can  less  than  ever  appropriate, 
or  even  intellectually  excuse,  any  distinctive  article  of  the  Trinitarian  scheme 
of  Salvation"  (II:  229). 

No  student  of  modern  thought  can  afford  to  neglect  this  book.  The  pub- 
lishers have  done  their  work  well.  Several  fine  portraits  of  Dr.  Martineau  at 
different  ages  are  presented.  A  full  and  complete  index  is  added.  The 
paper  is  of  excellent  quality  and  the  type  is  new  and  clear. 

Trenton.  Hbnbt  Collin  Minton. 

The  Essence  of  Cbristianitt.  A  Study  in  the  History  of  Definition. 
By  William  Adams  Brown,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Roosevelt  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminaryi  New  York. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1902.    ($1.50  net.) 

The  Essence  of  Chrtttxanity  recalls  Hamack*8  noteworthy  lectures  bearing 
this  title,  of  which  so  much  has  recently  been  heard,  and  of  which  a  sym- 
pathetic sketch  is  given  towards  the  close  of  this  volume.  The  aim  of  Prof. 
Brown's  work,  however,  is  not  quite  the  same  as  Hamack's,  though  in  prin- 
ciple his  conception  of  Christianity  does  not  seem  very  different  from  his. 
Dr.  Brown  aims  rather  at  an  historical  study  of  the  diverse  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  define  the  idea  or  essence  of  Christianity  from  the  Apostolic 
age  to  our  own  times,  in  order  through  this  to  reach  a  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity adequate  to  its  whole  manifestation  in  history.  He  recognizes  the 
importance  of  a  scientific  definition  of  Christianity,  and  gives  a  sufilciently 
apt  description  of  what  scientific  definition  means.  He  lays  much  stress, 
indeed,  on  the  stringent  demands  of  the  modern  scientific  spirit  for  clear, 
accurate,  and  exhaustive  definitions  of  the  objects  of  our  knowledge  (pp.  2, 
5).  It  is,  he  says,  '^  the  spirit  which  takes  nothing  on  trust,  which  seeks  a 
reason  for  everything,  and  which  deems  no  labor  too  great,  and  no  investiga- 
tion too  humble,  which  shall  minister,  however  remotely,  to  this  end  "  (p. 
124).  It  is  one  of  our  difficulties  to  reconcile  this  insistence  on  the  scientific 
demand  with  the  author's  strong  sympathy  with  the  Ritschlian  withdrawal 
of  so  many  vital  Christian  doctrines  from  scientific  treatment. 

In  pursuance  of  his  plan  Dr.  Brown  passes  under  review  the  conceptions 
formed  of  Christianity  in  the  ancient  Church,  covering  by  this  designation 
the  period  from  the  Apostles  to  the  Reformation ;  next,  the  conceptions  of 
Christianity  of  the  Reformers  and  in  early  Protestant  theology ;  then,  com- 
ing to  modern  thought,  discusses  with  greater  fullness  the  beginnings  of 
modern  theology  in  the  eighteenth  century,  taking  here  as  types  Voltaire* 
Kant,  Locke,  and  Lessing  ('^  though  most  of  Locke's  life  falls  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  spirit  he  belongs  with  the  men  of  the  eighteenth,  with 
whom  we  here  classify  him,"  p.  131),  Schleiermacher's  view  of  religion,  the 
definitions  of  Hegel  and  his  followers,  and  finally  the  views  of  Ritschl  and 
his  school.  The  work  concludes  with  a  chapter  entitled  ^*  Retrospect  and 
Prospect,"  in  which  the  author  sums  up  results  and  gives  us,  as  far  as  we 
are  permit  ted' to  see  them,  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject. 

The  book  is  lucid,  readable,  helpful  in  the  breadth  of  its  survey,  and  irre- 
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proacbabla  io  ton«  and  temper.  It  maiatains  a  balanced,  dispassionate  atti- 
tude to  the  Tarlaus  sclioola  and  tendenciea  described ;  gives,  especially  la  tbe 
modern  part,  a  fait  and  geaerally  just  account  or  systems  and  theories ;  and 
sums  up  judicialiy  from  its  own  paint  of  view  without  a  trace  of  acrimoay 
or  passion.  Its  range,  as  will  be  seen,  is  wide,  and  the  spirit  of  the  erpoai- 
tiOQ  is  invariably  sympathetic  and  discriminative*  Schleiermacherf  €,g.,  is 
carefully  and  ay mpatiheticatly  expounded ;  the  Hegelian  view  of  rdigtau  fa 
unfolded  In  its  various  developments  with  great  fidelity  ;  Rltscbl  and  Ills  dia- 
elples  receive  naturally  full  and  friendly  atteutian*  On  every  point  the 
author  shows  intimate  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  ttie  relevant  litera- 
ture. If  we  add  that  the  book  seems  to  us  often  stronger  In  the  ease  and 
attractiveness  of  its  exposition  than  iu  the  depth  and  strength  of  its  criti- 
cism, this  is  only^  perhaps,  to  say  that  in  many  fundatnental  matters  tb^ 
autbor's  standpoint  is  different  from  our  own.  For,  after  all,  the  principal 
interest  of  a  volume  like  Prof*  Brown's  is  the  result  at  which  it  arrives. 
The  object  of  the  historical  study  be  engages  in  is  avowedly  to  yield  us  a 
more  perfect  conception  of  Christianity  for  ourselves.  It  cannot  be  over- 
looked,  however,  that  the  conclusion  to  which  Prof.  Brown  leads  us  is  the 
one  to  which  be  himself,  by  prior  study  of  the  subject,  may  be  presumed  to 
have  come,  aud  wiiicb,  therefore,  more  or  less  dominates  even  his  bfstorlcal 
presentation.  He  has,  we  are  entitled  to  suppose,  already  through  his  read- 
ing and  inquiry,  attained  to  such  a  conception  of  Christianity  as  satisfies  his 
awn  mind.  This  is  the  view  which  commends  itself  to  him  as  the  one  most 
suitable  to  all  the  facts,  aud  which  he  is  prepared  to  vindicate  as  implied  in 
tbem  and  supported  by  them.  It  is  the  oue,  therefore,  which  he  naturally 
and  properly  uses  as  regulative  alike  in  his  exposition  and  criticism  of  theo- 
ries. This  does  not  mean  that  he  does  not  seek  to  give  a  fair  and  dhjeclive 
presentation  of  the  facts;  but  it  means  that  he  ueceasurily  has  his  own 
point  of  view  in  the  study  and  estimation  of  the  facts,  and  that  this  inevit- 
ably colors  his  presentation  of  tbem.  It  would  have  been  better,  it  appears  to 
us,  had  Dr,  Brown  frankly  told  us  at  the  outset  what  he  takes  the  vital  and 
permanent  elements  of  Christianity  to  be,  instead  of  leaving  thia  first  to  ap- 
pear as  an  outcome  of  his  survey.  We  should  then  have  known  better  where 
we  were  and  should  have  been  able  more  iutetltgently  to  test  both  his  exposi- 
tion aud  bis  criticisms. 

For  the  author^s  owu  view,  then,  we  ai^  dependent  partly  on  what  may  be 
inferred  from  his  historical  presentatiou  and  remarks  thereon,  and  partly 
from  the  brief  summing  up  of  results  at  the  end*  And  so  far  as  we  can 
make  it  out,  the  couceptiou  be  forms  of  the  essence  of  Christianity  does 
not  differ  very  much  from  that  of  Prof*  Harnack  in  his  well  known  lectures 
abovereferred  to,  Thereare,hethink3,twoper9i3tenttendeDciesdiscovereJ 
by  the  history  of  Christian  thought — the  one,  the  disposition  to  emphasize 
the  supernatural  character  of  Christianity  and  to  magnify  the  contrast  be- 
tween it  and  other  religions ;  tbe  other,  the  tendency  to  lay  stress  upon  the 
points  of  resemblance  between  Christianity  aud  the  ethnic  faitha,  and  to 
ground  the  supremacy  of  the  former  in  the  fact  that  it  realizes  a  universal 
ideal  (p.  238),  Tbe  problem  of  the  dednition  of  Christianity,  he  holds,  is  at 
bottom  the  problem  of  the  reconciliation  of  theae  two  divergent  elements, 
Ritschllanlsmjn  his  view,  appears  to  come  nearest  to  the  s^ilutiou  of  this 
problem,  and  Harnack  is  expounded  in  term ^  which  seem  to  imply  essential 
agreement  with  his  ideas.  Dr.  Brown  would  emphasiz^e  with  Harnack  the 
novelty,  the  adaptability,  and  the  universality  of  Christianity.  By  adapta- 
bility he  means  that  tbe  Gospel  *'  is  a  living  thing,  and  as  living,  growing- 
capable  of  indeflnite  expansion  and  adaptation,  as  it  is  brought  iJito  contact 
with  the  ever^changing  environment If  we  would  understand  the 
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nature  of  Chrislianity,  we  must  not  stop  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  nor 
even  with  the  experiences  of  the  apostles.  We  must  follow  Christianity 
throughout  all  its  changing  historic  forms,  in  order  that  in  the  great  school 
of  time  we  may  learn  what  is  the  permanent  principle  hi  the  midst  of  its 
variations,  the  abiding  truth  which  outlives  all  change.  Having  found  the 
common  element  in  all  these  varying  experiences,  we  must  test  it  by  the 
Gospel ;  and  conversely,  we  must  bring  the  principles  of  tbe  Gospel  to  the 
test  of  history  "  (p.  283). 

What,  then,  is  this  common  element,  this  abiding,  unchanging  thing  in 
Christianity,  which  constitutes  its  true  and  distinctive  essence  ?  We  find  it 
given  in  such  statements  as  these :  '^  The  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  the  worth  of  the  individual  soul,  greatness  through  service, 
salvation  through  sacrifice,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  the  goal  of  humanity— 
these  truths,  so  inexhaustible  in  their  richness  and  freshness,  are  seen  to  be 
His  (Jesus')  peculiar  contribution  to  the  religious  thought  of  the  race ''  (p. 
299).  '^  Christianity,  as  modem  Christian  thought  understands  it,  is  the  re* 
ligion  of  divine  sonship  and  human  brotherhood  revealed  and  realized 
through  Jesus  Christ.  As  such  it  is  the  fulfillment  and  completion  of  all 
earlier  forms  of  religion,  and  the  appointed  means  for  the  redemption  of 
mankind  through  the  realization  of  the  Kingdom  of  G^  "  (see  whole  para- 
graph, p.  309).  We  are  far  from  saying  that  anything  of  all  this  is  not  Chris- 
tian ;  but  when  it  is  presented  as  a  complete  view  of  Christianity,  or  as  its 
most  distinctive  essence  as  a  Gospel,  even  though  the  unqualified  sanction 
of  '*  modem  Christian  thought "  is  claimed  for  it,  we  most  decidedly  demur. 
The  inadequacy  of  it  appears  when  the  conception  is  applied  to  the  individ- 
ual Christian  doctrines.  We  want  to  know  what  Christ  is,  and  we  find  that 
*'  modem  Christian  thought "  requires  us  to  part  at  least  with  the  incama- 
tion  of  the  Divine  Son— or  of  the  Logos,  described  as  an  abstract  philosophi- 
cal conception— while  in  its  place  we  have  in  the  humanity  of  Jesus  the  per- 
fect revelation  of  the  divine  ideal  for  man  (pp.  309,  313).  The  objective 
aspects  of  redemption— the  atonement  of  Christ,  the  justification  of  the 
Sinner— do  not  apparently  appeal  to  our  author  with  any  force;  ^*  modem 
(Christian  thought,''  we  must  suppose,  has  left  them  behind.  Dr.  Brown 
astonishes  us  by  declaring  that,  even  as  respects  Paul,  ^'  interesting  as  are 
the  questions  which  may  be  raided  as  to  the  meaning  of  justification  by 
faith,  as  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  person,  and  the  significance  of  His  atone- 
ment, their  answers  do  not  affect  the  substance  of  Paul's  teaching  so  far  as  it 
alone  concerns  us  here  "  (p.  60).  So  the  value  of  the  Reformation  is  thought 
to  lie,  not  in  its  reassertion  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  but  in  the 
fact  *'  that  in  its  substance  it  is  the  reaffirmation  of  elements  which  are  dis- 
tinctive of  the  religion  of  Christ.  In  its  emphasis  upon  filial  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  Grod ;  in  its  simplicity  and  spirituality ;  in  its  ethical  structures ;  in 
its  sense  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  for  Grod ;  in  its  doctrine  of  the  equality 
of  believers  in  privileges  and  duties,  it  is,  in  tmth,  a  revival  of  primitive 
Christianity  "  (p.  1 1 1 ) .  We  confess  to  be  struck  throughout  with  the  stronger 
emphasis  laid  on  the  realization  of  the  moral  ideal  in  Christianity  than  on 
its  aspect  of  redemption  from  guilt  and  sin.  In  speaking  of  Bitschl's  doc- 
trine of  religion  the  author  says :  '^  To  Bitschl  as  tmly  as  to  Paul,  a  pre- 
vious experience  of  helplessness  and  of  guilt  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  under- 
standing of  true  religion  "  (p.  236).  But  his  own  content  shows  that  the 
helplessness  which  llitschl  has  in  view  is  that  which  a  man  experiences 
through  his  dependence  on  nature^  and  that  the  freedom  religion  brings  is 
essentially  a  mastery  over  the  tDorZd,  with  its  law  of  necessity  and  impedi- 
ments to  his  higher  life.  This  is  a  very  different  conception  of  sin  from  the 
Pauline  one. 
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Dr.  Brown  very  justly  sJiys:  **If  anyone  choosei  to  coDStmct  a  reUpoo  of 
hh  own  out  of  his  indlv^idual  feelings  and  Imaginings  and  baptize  it  Ctirii- 
tljinity,  he  13,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  do  so.  But  by  the  fact  of  so  doing,  he 
removes  hfmaelf  from  the  sphere  of  objective  realities  In  wbicb  the  present 
discussion  moves  ^'  (p.  11>>  We  echo  the  sentiment,  but  dispute  the  method 
by  which  tbe  author  reaches  his  Idea  of  what  the  true  Cbriitiauity  ii.  He 
fieeks  it  by  investigating  what "  successive  generations  of  Chmtians  have 
fo  md  distinctive  in  the  religion  of  Chrfst.^^  We  prefer  to  go  directly  to  the 
^^w  Testament,  as  history  has  helped  us  to  naderstand  its  meaning.  But 
whether  it  is  the  New  Testament  directly  or  the  beliefs  aud  experiences  of 
Chrlstiao  men  and  women  in  the  past,  or  thecre«di  and  confessions  of  living 
Churches  to-day  we  choose  to  appeal  to,  we  mli^ht  safely  challenge  Dr.  Brown 
to  find  ianctloQ  in  any  of  them  for  a  Gospel  devoid  of  tbo  doctrines  which 
ha  calmly  assumes  that ''  modern  Cbrbttan  thou^rht  *^  muit  lay  aside  or  in- 
terpiret  in  its  own  novel  sense.  Another  thint^  in  ihh  connect  Ian  strikes  us* 
Dr  BrowD  has  much  to  say  of  tiie  mistake  of  the  Reformers  and  others  in 
supposing  that  Chnstianity  and  the  religiou  of  the  Old  Testament  are  in 
easeutials  one  and  the  aame  (pp,  94ff.)<  Unless  Dr,  Brown  re^iUy  believes 
that  men  were  saved  under  the  Old  Covenant  on  essentially  di^erent  prlnci- 
plea  from  tliose  on  which  they  are  savtd  now,  we  do  not  weil  see  how  he  can 
deny  that  it  Is  one  religion  under  differeut  dUpeusatioas  which  we  have  in 
Scripture,  Btit  the  twint  we  are  disposed  to  make  is  that  bis  objection  might 
be  retorted  with  considerable  force  acfLifust  himsalf*  For  what  is  his  own 
conception  of  the  essence  of  Christianity  ?  Does  it  not  really  amount  to 
a  reaffirmation  of  those  principles  of  religion  wiiich  are  pr^umed  trj  be  eter- 
nal and  abiding,  if  nut  n\i  clearly  re  veal  1^  or  perfectly  exempli  dad  as  they 
DOW  are  in  Christ  ?  Christianity  la  the  absolute  religion,  because  it  is  the 
realisation  of  the  ideals  of  all  religions* 

We  have  not  attempted  to  follow  Dr,  Brown  through  his  hHtorical  survey, 
in  which^  with  all  its  freshness  and  interest,  there  is  not  a  little  from  which 
we  should  have  to  express  dissent  We  should  entirely  dispute,  e.g.,  the 
statement  that  to  Oiigen  **  Christ  Mimself  is  not  Qnal,"  aud  that  "  historic 
Christianity  itself  is  but  a  passing  stage^  destined  at  last  to  be  supeiseded 
and  outgrown  **  {p.  67).  In  aome  sense  we  all  hold  that  the  earthly  form  of 
Christianity  will  be  outgrown ;  but  the  statement  as  made  i.s  certainly  not 
warranted.  We  would  have  something  to  say  also  of  his  habitual  repre- 
sentation of  the  God  of  tlie  Latin  Church  and  of  the  older  theology  as  an 
abstract  transcendant  Absolute,  We  prefer  to  close  by  acknowledgiug  once 
more  the  excellent  spirit  aud  many  suggestive  thoughts  which  charaeteriKe 
the  book*  JjiMEi  Orr*  " 


Grundlinikn  deb  KmcHENGEscuicHTE,  in  der  Form  von  Dhposltionen 

fiir  seine  Vadesungen,  von  Dr.  Fried  men  Loofs,  Ordeutlicliem  Pro- 
fe^^sor  der  Kirchengeschlehte  in  Halle.  Halle  a.  S.;  Max  Niemeyer,  1001, 
Pp,  vlii,  318. 

The  genesis  and  ralmn  d^ttrt  of  thla  volume,  so  unique  among  the  numer- 
ous recent  German  imbUcations  lu  tiie  field  of  Cimich  History,  is  amply  set 
forth  by  the  author  himself  in  his  apologetic  preface,  It  was  not  Prof. 
Ijoofs'  intention  to  add  one  more  to  the  many  excellent  German  manuals  of 
Church  History.  The  work  rather  owes  its  origin  to  the  sj>eciilc  needs  of 
students  of  ecclesiristical  history  in  German  universities.  The  treatise  b,  in 
fact,  as  the  title  hidicates,  only  a  carefully  elaborated  outiineof  the  vast  and 
cossplex  matter  usually  treated  in  a  course  on  Church  History*    The  book 
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is  to  be  used  in  conneetioa  with  some  one  of  the  leading  German  manuals 
(Schubert,  Karl  Miiller,  Kawerau,  Kurtz),  to  which  reference  is  made  at  the 
beginning  of  every  paragraph.  There  is  no  attempt  at  historical  composi- 
tion in'  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  The  book  is  as  plain  in  its  exterior 
as  it  is  devoid,  and  that  of  necessity,  of  all  literary  charm.  The  many  evi- 
dences, moreover,  of  hasty  writing  and  careless  proof-reading,  the  small  type, 
the  numerous  parentheses,  the  necessarily  minute  subdivisions,  and  the 
almost  unpardonable  condensation  of  statement  tend  not  only  to  heighten 
the  general  reader ^s  doubt  as  to  the  usefulness  of  such  a  volume,  but  also  to 
lame,  if  not  to  annihilate,  even  the  specialist's  interest  in  this  noteworthy 
experiment  in  the  field  of  Church  History. 

For  this  charm  at  least  the  OvAlines  do  possess,  the  charm  of  novelty, 
the  fascination  of  pioneer  efifort.  Within  the  compass  of  these  unpretentious 
paragraphs.  Prof.  Loofs  has  for  the  tirst  time  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  Church  History  broken  with  the  traditional  schematism  in  favor  of  a 
presentation  which  above  all  things  else  seeks  to  do  justice  to  the  genetic 
relationships  of  history.  That  this  experiment  has  been  made  at  all  is  as  in- 
teresting as  it  is  important.  And  that  the  work  has  been  undertaken  upon 
so  sound  a  basis  of  scholarship,  with  so  high  a  degree  of  consistency  in 
method,  with  so  much  clearness  of  insight,  sanity  of  Judgment,  and  skill  in 
arrangement,  is  a  matter  for  general  and  solid  satisfaction.  Neither  the 
shortcomings  that  will  inevitably  characterize  a  system  of  outlines  nor  the 
kinds  of  defect  wliich  we  may  in  the  present  case  regard  as  avoidable,  have 
prevented  this  work  from  enjoying  a  large  popularity  in  its  native  land. 

Prof.  Loofs  divides  the  course  of  Church  History  into  four  main  periods: 
I.  The  Old  Church  up  to  ca.  600.  Great  importance  is  here  attached  to  the 
reign  of  Justinian  as  terminating  the  dogmatic  and  legal  developments  in 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  likewise  to  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
who,  by  transmuting  into  ecclesiastical  bonds  the  political  ties  that  had  held 
the  German  Churches  to  Rome,  made  himself  the  first  medissval  pope.  II. 
The  Church  during  the  Middle  Ages,  ca.  600  to  ca.  1450.  Contrary  to  the 
common  mode  of  attaching  a  fictitious  importance  to  the  date  of  the  nailing 
of  Luther's  theses  (1517),  our  author  treats  the  years  1450-1517  as  an  intro- 
ductory and  preparatory  stage  of  the  great  German  reform  movement. 
Nothing  could  be  more  felicitous  in  arrangement  than  these  four  chapters. 
(1)  The  Papacy  and  the  Italian  Church  after  the  failure  of  the  general  reform 
councils;  (2)  The  ecclesiastical  conditions  in  the  countries  having  strong 
monarchies  (France,  England,  and  Spain,  the  '^  land  of  future  Catholicism"); 
(8)  Germany  and  the  German  Church  since  1448 ;  (4)  the  remnants  of  me- 
diaeval opposition  parties  (German  Waldensians,  Hussites,  French  Walden- 
sians).  III.  The  third  main  division,  therefore,  begins  at  ca.  1460  and  ex- 
tends to  ca.  168S :  the  age  of  Reformation  and  Counter-reformation.  IV. 
The  last  period,  since  ca.  1689,  is  subdivided  into  two  epochs:  (1)  the  rise 
and  conquest  of  the  Illumination,  and  (2)  the  age  of  incomplete  ecclesiasti- 
cal restorations  (from  1806;.  It  is  in  this  portion  of  his  work,  naturally 
enough,  that  the  author's  personal  views  and  subjective  tendencies  most 
clearly  assert  themselves.  It  is  here,  too,  as  the  preface  reminds  us,  that 
church  historians  have  been  most  deficient  and  even  now  find  their  greatest 
difficulties. 

It  is  hard,  not  only  from  the  necessary  discontinuity  and  incompleteness 
of  a  mere  system  of  outlines,  but  also  because  of  the  differences  in  the  ex- 
tent and  tlioroughness  of  preceding  historical  scholarship  in  the  various 
periods,  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  either  of  the  absolute  worth  of  Prof. 
Loofs'  reconstructions  or  of  their  relative  merits  within  the  compass  of  his 
own  pages.    In  the  history  of  the  Old  Church  the  author,  as  might  be  ex- 
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peeled  ill  the  liKht  of  bis  Bogmengesckichte,  adopts  in  genenU  tbe  Ritochl- 
Hamack  interpretation  of  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  developments. 
But  it  may  be  queationed  whether  the  brilliant  presentation  of  gg2S-S6  is 
not  somewhat  artiliciai  and  distorted.  Very  skillful  and  accurate^  lioweveti 
is  the  fine  InterlaciEg  of  political  influence  and  theologieal  speculation  in 
the  discussion  of  the  Arian  controversies.  In  the  mediaeval  period  it  is  to  be 
feared  tbat  the  danger  of  too  great  discontinuity  and  incoherence  has  not 
always  been  overcome*  Tbe  preface  itself  asks  our  indulgence  for  so  varie^ 
gated  and  loosely  connected  a  mass  of  details  as  tbose  of  %  115,  Ou  the  other 
hand,  the  author's  rubrics  allow  him  to  do  ample  justice  to  such  great  pon- 
tiffs as,  for  example,  Nicholas  I,,  Hadrian  11.,  and  John  YlII*  (g§  101-106), 
It  is  in  the  third  main  section  of  his  work,  the  Reformation  and  Counter- 
reformation,  that  in  our  judgment  the  author  has  Itest  served  the  student  of 
Church  History.  With  a  thoroughness  that  betrays  intimacy  with  tbe 
original  sources,  with  the  keenest  appreciation  for  the  subtle  pragmatism  of 
that  age,  tbe  author  has  given  a  most  accurate  and  perspicuous  account  of 
the  reform  movement*  To  be  sure^  even  here  we  must  aak  ourselves  whether, 
**£?*,  such  a  caption  as  that  ou  p»  159,  entitled  *'  C,  Before  tlie  Storm,"  is  not 
after  all  a  mere  rhetorical  device — a  paragraphic  convenience.  Most  clever 
and  felicitous,  however,  is  the  treatment  of  chap,  II.,  p.  147  ;  "The  decisive 
year  1625,"  where  we  see,  how  Luther  and  Zwingli  purify  the  reform  from 
Anabaptist  fanaticism  (§  211);  how  in  the  Peasant  War  the  socialistic  side- 
stream  is  diverted  from  the  main  channel  of  religious  interest  (§212);  how 
the  Heformatlon  purifies  itself  even  from  the  Erasmian  humanism  (§213); 
and  finally,  how  Luther ""s  marriage  forever  sealed  the  rejection  of  oelibac j 
among  the  Evangelicals  i%2H}.  The  difficult  chapters  of  modem  history 
deserve  the  reader^s  special  favor.  The  whole  scheme  Is  so  much  of  an  ex- 
periment that  only  time  can  temper  our  judgment  with  the  proper  degree  of 
mercy*  Certainly  the  author  has  striven  even  here  to  break  with  tbe  cus- 
tomary rubrics :  but  in  not  a  few  instances  his  courage  seems  to  have  failed 
him ;  for  at  times  he  simply  dividea  his  material  according  to  lands,  religioui 
denominations,  and  tbe  like,  quite  after  the  manner  of  Kurtz  himseifp 

The  student  of  American  Church  History  must,  as  might  be  expected^ 
content  himself  with  a  mere  outline  of  tbe  salient  facts  (§§315,  340,  359). 
A  charming  feature  of  the  entire  work  is  the  abundant  insertion  of  dates, 
which  clarify  and  largely  explain  the  au thorns  arrangement  of  facts  and 
events*  The  strong  insistence  upon  the  chronological  as  distinguished  from 
the  topical  principle  of  division,  tbe  consequent  preference  for  as  manf 
cross-sections  as  possible,  and  the  remarkably  able  and  on  the  whoJe  well- 
balanced  presentation  of  tbe  genetic  relationships  of  the  events  are,  indeed, 
the  most  admirable  and  valuable  characteristics  of  these  OtttUnes.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  the  author's  desire  to  make  his  work  serviceable  for 
classroom  discussions  and  reviews  should  have  met  with  such  ample  fulfill- 
meot  at  the  hands  of  German  teachers  and  students  of  Church  History. 

Frederick  W.  Lostscher. 

Princeton, 


Turn  Papal  Monarchy,  from  St*  Gregory  the  Great  to  Bokiface 
Vill  (590-1303)*  By  William  Barry,  I)*I)m  Formerly  Scholar  of  the 
English  College,  Rome ;  and  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  St, 
Mary's  College,  Oscott ;  Author  of  The  Netv  Antigone,  Arden  Jlfaawter, 
etc*    Kew  York :  G.  P,  Putnam's  Sons,  1902*    Pp,  xxii,  435* 

This  is  the  sixtieth  volume  of  the  8tory  of  tbe  Nations  Series,  the  plan 
and  scope  of  which  are  by  this  date  so  familiar  to  the  reader  of  popular 
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works  on  history  that  the  bare  mention  of  the  fact  will  give  a  clear  idea  of 
the  general  nature  of  Dr.  Barry's  volume.  The  plan  of  the  series  has  been 
grasped  and  used  by  no  one  more  ideally  than  by  the  author  of  this  volume. 
It  is  a  brief,  clear  and  accurate  outline  of  the  story  of  a  great  power.  But 
in  order  to  read  the  book  with  intelligence,  or  to  judge  it  with  fairness,  one 
must  learn  and  carefully  remember  that  its  subject  is  not  the  papacy  in  its 
length  and  breadth,  nor  the  papacy  as  a  religious  institution,  but  the 
papacy  as  a  secular  power.  With  the  popes  as  teachers  of  religious  doctrines 
the  author  has  nothing  to  do.  The  succession  of  popes  as  ruling  first  a 
specified  territory  within  Italy,  and  then  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  with 
further  aspirations  to  bring  the  whole  world  under  their  dominion— this  is 
the  spliere  of  his  investigations.  And  to  this  sphere  he  strictly  limits  him- 
self. It  must  be  set  down  to  his  credit,  not  grudgingly  as  if  by  way  of 
admission,  but  heartily  and  enthusiastically,  that  he  fulfills  the  promise 
given  in  the  preface  to  ^'  concern  himself  with  the  facts  of  history,  not  with 
inferences  and  deductions  from  them  which  belong  to  another  department 
and  are  foreign  to  the  present  series."  There  is  no  question  that  Dr.  Barry 
understands  the  function  and  method  of  the  historian.  If  he  slips  up  occa- 
sionally, it  is  only  as  every  historian  must  who  undertakes  to  master  a  great 
multitude  of  details.  To  this  aspect  of  his  function  we  must  charge  such 
statements  as  that  '^  the  pope  put  down  Pelagianism,"  which  is  written  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  Zosimus  first  declared  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius 
harmless,  then  under  pressure  from  Carthage  and  Hippo  vacillated,  and 
finally,  yielding  to  the  pressure,  condemned  Pelagius  and  his  followers.  So 
also  the  statement  that  the  pope  ^^  sent  St.  Patrick  to  preach  in  Ireland," 
even  if  capable  of  feeble  support,  is  essentially  inaccurate  and  must  be 
reckoned  a  minor  slip.  In  justice  to  Dr.  Barry,  it  must  be  said  that  such 
slips  are  not  frequent  in  his  book,  and  in  general  we  follow  him  with 
pleasure  and  profit.  In  the  effort  to  be  bright  and  original  in  expression,  he 
has  sometimes  obscured  rather  than  illumined  his  historical  statements, 
and  his  style  generally  suffers  from  the  use  of  too  many  literary  embel- 
lishments. 

But  upon  the  whole,  a  question  of  greater  importance  which  Dr.  Barry's 
work  raises  in  our  mind  is.  Can  the  historian  altogether  detach  himself  from 
his  philosophical,  political  and  tlieological  doctrines  and  reduce  himself  to  a 
fact-discovering,  fact-recording  machine  ?  As  we  have  already  intimated, 
Dr.  Barry  undertakes  to  do  tliis.  He  supposes  that  he  can  hold  his  ecclesi- 
astical and  religious  views  in  spite  of  facts  which  he  may  discover  either 
inconsistent  or  contrary  to  these  facts.  Here  is  the  fundamental  question 
for  instance,  Did  the  papacy  as  a  secular  power  have  a  right  to  exist  ?  By 
his  creed  the  author  is  compelled  to  answer  it  in  the  affirmative.  But  his 
investigation  of  the  facts  regarding  the  origin  and  history  of  the  papacy  as  a 
secular  power  point  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  His  treatment  of  the 
assumption  of  secular  power  by  the  pope  and  his  clear  and  frank  exposure  of 
the  many  periods  of  decadence  during  the  course  of  the  middle  ages,  would 
<;onstitute  convincing  proof  that  the  popes  should  never  have  organized  a 
secular  monarchy.  Dr.  Barry  may  not  see  this  logical  conclusion,  but  the 
vast  majority  of  his  readers  will  not  fail  to  see  it.  This  leaves  him  in  the 
anomalous  position  of  teaching  one  theory  as  an  ecclesiastic  and  theologian 
and  enforcing  its  very  opposite  as  a  historian,  obviously  a  position  that  not 
many  will  feel  inclined  to  share  with  him.  Either  history  must  yield  to 
doctrinal  presuppositions,  or  systematic  views  must  be  modified  by  historical 
discoveries.  We  are  glad,  of  course,  that  Dr.  Barry  bos  chosen  to  be  a  good 
historian,  even  though  he  is  thereby  left  in  the  uncomfortable  position  of  an 
inconsistent  thinker  or  possibly  a  lukewarm  Catholic.    It  was  fkr  better 
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that  he  Bbould  have  chosen  ttiia  path  rather  than  the  more  comoioii  way  of 
g}OBBmg  over  the  facta  In  order  to  preaerve  bk  character  a^  a  good  ecclesiastic. 
Nevertheless,  we  caanot  faii  to  observe  t!iat  it  would  have  b>een  more  coii* 
slstent  for  him,  like  DoelHnger,  to  moilify  his  views  of  p^pal  authority  n& 
aoQTi  as  he  found  how  lacking  in  authority  the  papacy  la  proved  to  be  by  his- 
torical investigation* 

McCormick  T/teoh  Seminary y  OhiCfigo,  A*  Q*  Zenos. 


Ths  PRESBYTEiicANS*  By  Ch^rles  Lemobl  TROMPSOSf,  D.D^  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
Q.  S.  A.    New  York :  The  Biker  &  Taylor  Co.    12tno,  pp.  309. 

This  volume  is  to  be  one  of  a  series  called  by  the  publishers  **  The  Story  of 
the  Churches,"  It  is  designed  to  be  **  popular."  The  personal  equation 
enters  so  largely  into  this  story  as  to  imperil,  if  not  indeed  to  vitiate,  its 
Talue  as  a  history.  Dn  Thootipson  has  not  spared  himself  the  task  which 
historians  commonly  regard  as  their  mo  it  delicate  and  difflQult  one  r  he  die^ 
cusses  quite  freely  contemporaneous  events  and  tendencies.  It  is  opinion 
rather  than  history  which  Is  given  us  when  we  read  tliat  the  most  important 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Revision  was  *'  The  Brief  Statement  of  the 
Beformed  Faith*'*  Our  historian  aoes  not  content  himself  with  Uie  past  and 
the  present  but  turns  prophet  and,  witli  his  eye  on  the  future^  tells  us  that 
**  it  is  likely  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  has  resulted  in  present  changes 
will  require  further  progress  and  additional  statements."  The  origin  of  this 
little  book  might  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  chief  emphasis  in  it  would  be 
placed  upon  missionary  agencies  and  cljurch  expansion  in  tlie  past ;  on  the 
other  hand,  notwithstanding  the  author^a  disclaimer  in  the  preface,  the  main 
discussion  ia  upon  matters  of  theological  and  distinctively  ecclesiastical 
interest^  while  the  things  most  recent  and  presumably  already  best  known 
are  the  things  which  the  historian  6nds  it  most  necessary^  or  most  con- 
venient,  to  discuss* 

Lbaventnq  the  IfATiOK,  The  Story  of  American  Home  Missions,  By 
Jo&EPH  B,  Clark,  D.D.»  Secretary  of  the  Congregational  Home  Mis- 
aionary  Society,    The  Same.    12mo,  ppp  362. 

In  this  valuable  volume^  another  American  missionary  secretary  has  given 
ns  a  treatise  for  which  his  official  work  affords  him  opportunity  for  special 
qualification.  Dr.  Clark  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for  a  time  in  order  to 
prepare  this  book.  While  it  professes  to  be  entirely  non-sectarian  uiid  while 
It  is  characterized  throughout  by  the  most  catholic  and  comprehensive  spldt, 
yet  it  is  scjircely  to  be  expected,  if  indeed  it  is  possible,  that  the  work  witli 
which  the  author  is  most  immediately  identified  and  with  which  he  is  conse- 
quently most  familiar  should  not  have  the  foremost  place  in  the  narrative. 
Br,  Clark  says  that  he  chose  tlic  historical  method  for  liis  book  as  against 
the  denominational  or  the  chronological.  This  volume  does  for  the  whole 
Evangelical  Uhuroh  in  this  country  very  much  what  Dr.  S,  II,  Doyle's  book 
has  done  for  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  history  of  Home  Missions  in 
this  country  has  not  had  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  It  Is  a  rich  and 
fruitful  field  and  may  well  attract  both  writers  and  reader&s  in  future  yeara. 
Dr.  Clark's  book  is  valuable  to  the  pastor  for  its  stimulating  recital  of  faot&t 
for  its  up  to-date  atatisticdl  summaruis,  and  for  its  fresh  and  popular  presen- 
tation of  the  inspiring  perspective  of  a  work  that  has  been  much  broader  in 
lis  outreach  than  many  have  realized  and  more  influential  in  the  making  of 
this  nation  than  any  other  moral  force  that  has  entered  into  the  process. 
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A  Short  History  of  American  Presbyterianism.  From  its  Foun- 
dation to  tlie  Reunion  of  1869.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication  and  Sabbath-school  Work,  1903.    Paper,  8vo,  pp.  207. 

This  little  book  is  as  up  to-date  and  valuable  as  if  it  had  been  written  but 
yesterday.  It  consists  of  three  papers  which,  we  believe,  were  originally  pre- 
pared for  the  General  Assembly  of  1876.  The  first  of  the  three  covers  the 
period  from  the  founding  of  A  merican  Presbyterianism  to  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  is  by  the  late  Rev.  Alexander  T.  Magill, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  pp.  1  to  64.  The  second 
covers  the  brief  but  important  period  from  the  AVar  of  the  Revolution  to  the 
Adoption  of  the  *'  Presbyterian  Form  of  Government "  (1786) ,  and  was  written 
by  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Hopkins,  D.D.,  of  Auburn  Theologicul  Semi- 
nary, pp.  65  to  142.  The  third  comes  down  to  the  Reunion  of  1869,  and  was 
prepared  by  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Wilson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  pp.  143  to  207. 

Not  a  line  of  these  vigorous  and  eloquent  papers  needs  to  be  changed  on 
account  of  the  quarter  century  that  has  passed  since  they  were  written. 
Each  writer  was  easy  master  of  his  subject,  and  each  brought  to  his  task  a 
deep  and  well-informed  intelligence  and  broad  but  loyal  sympathies.  Tiie 
Board  of  Publication  could  have  done  no  wiser  thing  than  to  republish  these 
excellent  papers,  and  no  better  lesson  on  the  distinctive  principles,  achieve- 
ments and  glories  of  American  Presbyterianism  could  be  put  into  the  hands, 
not  only  of  the  youth  of  our  Church  generally,  but  also  of  our  younger  min- 
isters, with  too  many  of  whom  ib  has  somehow  come  to  be  regarded  as 
almost  a  positive  virtue  to  eschew  the  vice  of  distinct  denominational 
allegiance.  The  review  here  given  of  these  periods  is,  to  be  sure,  presented 
in  briefest  outline,  but  it  is  presented  clearly,  strongly  and  truthfully  by  men 
who  themselves  believed  in  the  principles  of  Presbyterianism,  who  stood  for 
its  truths  and  who  were  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  glory  in  what,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  had  been  accomplished. 

Trenton,  Henry  Collin  Minton. 

Theolooischer  jAURESBERicnT.  Herausgegebcn  von  Dr.  G.  Kriiger  in 
Giessen  und  Lie.  Dr.  W.  Koehler  in  Giessen.  Einundzwanzigster  Band , 
enthaltend  die  Literatur  des  Jahres  1901.  Vierte  Abteilung :  Kirchen- 
geschichte  bearbeitet  von  Erwin  Preuschen,  Albert  Bruckner, 
Otto  Clemen,  Walther  Koehler,  Johannes  Werner,  Oskar 
KoHLSCHMiDT.  Berlin:  C.  A.  Schwetschke  und  Sohn,  1902.  New 
York :  Gustav  E.  Stechert.    8vo,  pp.  xii,  452. 

There  are  several  classes  of  scholars  who  are  interested  in  the  annual  out- 
put of  bibliographical  information  furnished  by  the  Jahreabericht,  now  in  its 
twenty- first  issue.  Chief  and  foremost  among  these  ^re  of  course  profes- 
sional teachers  in  the  various  theological  branches;  but  librarians  and  stu- 
dents specializing  in  some  subdivision  of  the  general  field  do  not  fall  far 
behind.  To  the  church  historian,  the  first  glance  at  the  publication  for  1901 
suggests  the  magnitude  and  diversity  of  his  special  branch.  This  fourth 
part  of  the  issue  for  1^01  is  by  far  the  largest  that  has  api)eared,  including 
452  of  the  804  pages  of  the  volume  as  far  as  published,  and  giving  notices  of 
several  thousand  works.  This  great  field  is  subdivided  upon  strictly  chrono- 
logical lines  and  assigned  to  six  specialists,  as  follows :  Dr.  Erwin  Preuschen, 
a  teacher  in  the  Gymnasium  in  Darmstadt,  reviews  the  works  on  the  ante- 
Nicene  period;  Lie.  Albert  Bruckner  takes  up  those  on  the  post-Nicene 
period  to  the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages;  Dr.  Otto  Clemen,  another 
Gymnasium  teacher  in  Zwickau,  reviews  the  literature  on  the  middle  ages ; 
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Dr.  Walther  Ko^hler,  privatdocent  In  GieBB^n,  noticeB  the  books  on  the 
RefoimatlOQ  up  to  1648;  Prof*  Johannea  Wenier,  of  Leipzig,  takes  the  lit- 
erature on  the  t^eriod  between  Ifi4r8  and  1789  *  and  Lie*  Oskar  Kohlschtnidt, 
preacher  io  Magdeburg^  reviews  the  literature  of  Lbe  period  since  the  French 
Bevolution.  In  general,  the  accuracy  and  value  of  tbe  work  *  so  well  known 
to  those  that  have  been  in  the  habit  of  u^lng  It  iu  past  years.,  is  maintained. 
An  Qccasiooai  blunder,  however,  seems  una  voidable,  sue  has  the  inclusion  of 
Townaend's  **  Great  Symbols  "  ( Kelly,  London)  among  works  on  creeds.  It 
is  a  treatise  on  the  Old  Testament  Ritual. 
JUcCormi^k  Theo.  Seminary,  Chicago*  A,  C,  Zkhds. 


v.— SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 


Social  Ethics,  An  Introduction  to  the  Nature  and  Ethics  of  the  State, 
By  James  Mecville  ColemaKi  Hterrett  Professor  of  Political  Philoso- 
phy and  History,  Geneva  College.  New  York :  The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Co.,  33-37  East  Seventeenth  Street,  Union  Square  ^^orth.  1B03.  Svo, 
pp.  367. 

We  agree  with  our  author  that  *"'  in  these  days,  when  the  social  mind  is 

troubled  with  a  pletliora  of  books^  ttie  writer  who  proposes  an  addition  to 
the  number  should  he  remly  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him/' 
Indeed,  we  would  take  this  occasion  to  record  a  protest  against  the  ten- 
dency, which  seems  to  us  decidedly  on  the  increase,  to  publish  simply  for 
the  sake  of  publishing.  If  Bolomon  could  say,  ^^  Of  making  many  books 
there  is  no  end*  and  much  study  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh,"  verily  our 
weariness  must  be  insupportable.  While  this  is  bo,  however,  we  would  go 
much  further  than  Prof,  Coleman *s  modesty  will  permit  him  to  go  In  assert- 
ing that  he  has  tbe  best  of  reasons  for  bringing  out  his  Social  Ethics.  He 
has  given  us  a  book  which  is  needed  by  all,  which  is  wanted  hy  many,  and 
which f  as  God  is  true,  will  be  more  wanted,  if  not  bo  much  needed,  in  the 
future.    We  base  tti is  j  ud gmen t : 

L  On  the  importance  of  his  sobiect.  In  its  teaching  concerning  the  fam- 
ily, the  State,  the  Church  and,  above  all,  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  Bible 
discusses  social  relations  and  emphasizes  social  ethics.  Calvinism  still 
regards,  but  specially  in  its  heroic  age  regarded,  Christ  as  the  Lord  of 
society  as  truly  as  of  the  individual.  It  is  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  our 
time  to  dwell  on  the  social  aapeets  of  human  life.  The  fiociological  teaching 
of  the  present  day  Is,  in  the  main,  false  and  dangerous,  liecause  naturalistic 
or  pantheistic  or  positivistlc  in  its  trend.  This  teaching  is  bearing  fruit.  In 
almost  all  countries,  and  not  least  in  our  own,  ^H he  divine  order  of  human 
society  '*  is  threatened.  The  lynchings  in  Delaware  and  Indiana  afford  suf- 
ficient Illustration.  What,  then,  is  more  called  for  than  a  sound  treatise  on 
Social  Ethics  ?  It  is  demanded  by  the  Bible,  by  Calvinism,  hy  tlje  preva- 
lence and  particularly  by  the  errors  of  the  sociology  of  the  day,  by  the  social 
outrages  that  are  becoming  the  disgrace  and  the  menace  of  the  most  enllght* 
ened  nations, 

2.  On  the  view  set  forth  by  our  author.  It  is  a  singularly  sound  social 
ethics  that  he  has  given  us.  Adopting  tbe  psychological  view  of  the  state 
rather  than  the  legal  view  of  Hobbea  or  tbe  biological  view  of  Spencer,  he 
regards  the  state  as  a  ''sentient  orgaulsm,^^  as  the ''social  spirit."  Tbe 
state  or  social  spirit  expresses  itself,  not  only  in  tbe  individual  spirit  that 
constitutes  it,  but  also  and  necessarily  in  institutions,  the  family,  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  church.    It  is  Inthe^e  institutions  that  the  state  has  its 
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larger  expression.  The  state  is  united  with  the  church  as  much  as  and  no 
more  than  it  is  united  with  the  family  and  with  the  government ;  for  the 
state  is  a  spirit  and  spirit  is  essentially  a  unit :  but  the  church  and  the  gov- 
ernment, though  they  should  cooperate,  ought  not  to  be  merged ;  for  the 
social  institutes  are  distinct  expressions  of  the  state.  As  regards  the  indi- 
vidual, the  unity  of  the  state  is  realized  in  and  through  his  freedom.  The 
factors  of  social  unity  are  race,  language,  religion  and  social  commerce. 
That  the  social  or  '* common"  mind  is  not  a  fiction  is  proved  by  social 
knowledge,  social  habits  and  ideals,  social  feeling,  social  will  and  social  con- 
science. These  evidently  exist,  and  it  is  only  of  a  personality  or  spirit  that 
they  can  all  be  predicated.  The  forces  of  society  are  ^^  the  progressive  King- 
dom of  God  "  on  the  one  hand,  and  **  indifferentism  and  retrogression  "  on 
the  other.  Being  mind,  the  state  can  have  sovereignty ;  and  its  sovereignty 
rests  on  right,  and  so  on  Qod.  Law,  in  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  state 
expresses  itself,  is  the  personal  will  of  the  personal  God.  The  seat  of  sover- 
eignty. He  is  the  source  of  its  law.  Sovereignty  expresses  itself  in  authority 
as  well  as  in  law.  In  practice  these  two  factors  may  not  with  safety  be  sep- 
arated. Authority  without  law  is  tyranny;  law  without  authority  is  anar- 
chy. Authority,  as  law,  is  from  God.  He  delegates  it  to  Christ.  Christ 
delegates  it  to  the  state  or  the  organic  people,  the  social  spirit.  The  state 
delegates  it  to  the  government.  The  government  delegates  it  to  officials, 
municipalities  and  corporations.  Thus  '^  there  is  no  power  but  of  God,  and 
the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God"  (Rom.  xiii,  1).  ^^The  general 
principles  governing  the  use  of  authority  "  are  that,  ^'  With  every  delega- 
tion of  authority  a  law  is  prescribed  to  govern  its  exercise  " ;  '^  When  au- 
thority is  received,  recognition  should  be  made  of  the  obligation  to  the 
agency  conferring  the  authority  " ;  and  ''  In  the  recognition  of  authority  oo 
intermediate  agencies  should  be  passed  over."  Among  the  consequences  of 
these  principles  the  chief  is  that  there  should  be  ^'  the  social  confession  of 
Christ."  The  state,  as  clearly  and  formally  as  the  individual,  should  acknowl  • 
edge  him  as  Lord.  Only  then  can  the  Christian  state  be  realized.  The  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  confession  would  be,  that  it  would  honor  Jesus ;  that  it 
would  give  a  proper  ethical  standard  for  the  decision  of  moral  questions ;  that 
it  would  win  the  confidence  of  other  nations ;  and  that  it  would  furnish  a 
harmonious  system  of  law.  Is,  then,  the  United  States  a  Christian  nation? 
It  would  seem  not.  Many  of  its  citizens  are  Christians.  Its  development 
has  been  and  is  powerfully  infiuenced  by  Christianity.  The  lives,  however, 
of  a  majority  of  its  members,  its  social  institutions,  such  as  the  secularized 
school  and  the  saloon,  and  its  laws,  notably  its  Constitution,  which  makes 
no  distinct  acknowledgment  of  God,  all  prove,  that  the  United  States  is  not 
a  Christian  state;  that  it  is  an  agnostic  state;  and  that  it  is  so  avowedly. 
In  a  word,  it  is  with  a  state  as  with  an  individual  man :  ''  to  have  Christian 
features  and  to  be  Christian  are  not  identical  propositions." 

3.  On  the  way  in  which  the  above  view  is  presented.  The  author's  style 
is  clear,  strong,  concise,  pregnant,  practically  faultless.  A  good  index 
greatly  facilitates  the  use  of  his  volume,  and  a  bibliography  at  the  end  of 
most  of  the  chapters  of  the  most  important  works  on  the  subjects  discussed 
adds  much  to  its  value.  The  treatment  of  the  topics  is  preeminently  prac- 
tical. The  writer  constantly  applies  his  principles  to  the  dangerous  tenden- 
cies of  the  day,  and  he  is  at  his  best  when  expiring  the  evil  and  the  danger 
of  these.  Vigorous,  for  example,  is  his  protest  against  the  separation  of  the 
social  institutes  on  the  one  hand,  and  against  their  confusion  on  the  other. 
Though  distinct  in  idea,  they  ought  to  cooperate ;  and  though  one  life,  one 
social  spirit,  animates  them,  their  characteristic  functions  are  and  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  radically  different.    Thus  *  the  religious  factor  will  be  found  in 
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Government t  in  Family  anri  in  the  factory ;  but  as  the  economic  is  the  chief 
factor  in  busmeBs,  so  is  reltgiou  in  the  Church ,  No  ^itiglf^  iridtitiilitm  has  a 
monopoly  of  any  function  ;  it  has  BOme  one  fnnclion  in  great tr  degree  than 
any  other  in&titntion.  Even  Ihe  Cbujch  must  deal  somewhut  in  finance. 
Each  Ifgitimaie  Bocial  institution  has  a  special  social  duty  of  ii^  own,  yet  in 
each,  since  It  arises  from  the  sooirtl  spirit,  is  found  subordinated  to  the 
chief  function  the  suggestion  of  the  functions  of  other  in&titulionf/  (p. 
49). 

With  equal  cleameB^  and  force  does  he  talce  his  stand  against  unrestricted 
immigrdlion.  There  is  danger  tliat  this  will  destroy  our  social  spirit^  and 
the  social  s^plHt  is  the  state*  Those  who  come  to  us  must  be  assimilated  to 
our  social  ideals  or  our  state  will  cease  to  exist;  and  the  question  is  whether 
*'  the  Ameiiean  social  spirit  can  assimilate  to  its  own  likeness  three-quarters 
of  a  million  of  foreigners  annually.  How  long  may  this  continue  mith safety 
to  American  beliefs  and  iDstitutions?'^  (p,  3u), 

SOf  too,  the  writer^  after  showing  that  the  popular  system  of  ethics  ia  that 
of  natural  selection ,  proves  with  rare  acumen  that  ttiis  system  is  consum- 
mately selflsh,  utterly  unscientific  and  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  the 
teachings  of  Christ,  it  would  make  might  right ;  it  would  regard  the  influ- 
ence of  erivii  Oilmen t  as  omnit>otent  and  >'et  would  ignore  God,  the  great  fact 
in  everyone's  environment;  it  would  exalt  "the  spirit  of  the  age ''above 
'HheSpititof  all  ages." 

Specially  Hue  and  singularly  practical  are  the  chapters  on  *'  Law  '•  and  on 
*^  Authority,"  Neither  can  be  rigtitly  regardetl  unless  the  relation  of  both 
to  God  is  ;ip predated,  and  the  general  failure  to  appreciate  this  relation  In 
the  case  of  either  is^  perhaps,  the  chief  cause  of  the  appalling  lack  among  us 
of  civic  righteousness. 

In  the  whole  volume  there  is  no  more  instructive  and  im prelusive  section 
than  that  on  *^  theSchooL"  The  aolhor,  as  we  think,  proves  that  our  public 
schools  and  many  pf  our  universities  are  avowedly  agnostic  ;  and  that,  being 
this,  they  must  be^  simply  as  educational  agencies,  essentially  inefifective* 
Certainly  that  school  cannot  be  considered  Christian  which  does  not  allow 
the  accredited  text  of  Christianity  to  he  read  in  its  exercises,  nor  can  that 
university  be  regarded  Christian  which  looks  on  the  teachings  of  Jesus  as no 
more  authoritative  than  those  of  Kant;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  *'Chria^ 
tianity  is  the  expansive  iniluence  iu  life,"  and  that  the  piiraary  aim  of  edu- 
cation js  expansion,  it  follows  that  whatever  else  such  institutions  may  be, 
they  cannot  In  the  best  sense  be  ed  ucationaL 

Heartily,  however,  though  we  commend  Frof,  Coleman's  Sotml  Eihk^, 
and,  indeed,  krgely  because  we  do  find  so  much  to  admire  in  his  discussion, 
we  are  consttained  to  raise  the  following  questions: 

a.  Does  he  not  claim  too  much  for  the  Government?  Does  its  sphere 
extend  beyond  that  of  rights?  We  think  not.  Its  work  is  l^o  develop 
these  and  guarantee  them  to  imUviduals  jmd  to  Insiitutions,  that  thus  they 
may  improve  to  the  full  their  divinely  given  opportunities  and  so  to  the 
utmost  develop  themselves.  When  the  position  is  taken  that  it  is  **the 
positive  duty  of  the  Government  to  direct  the  social  forces  into  the  most 
fruitful  channels,"  the  danger  is  at  hand  of  running  inevitably  into  ihat 
socialism  which  no  one  abhors  more  strongly  than  our  author*  We  con* 
fesa  that  we  should  not  know  where  to  draw  the  line  between  it  and  the 
necessary  consef]uences  of  his  position*  To  us  it  seems  as  if  ibe  Biblical 
implications  would  make  the  individual  the  poMlive  and  aggressive  and  Ihe 
govern mfut  the  negative  and  conservative  factor  in  the  state* 

b.  Does  he  not  minimis  too  much  the  Christian  elements  at  the  fonnda* 
fcion  of  our  nation?    Is  it  fair  to  give  the  impression  that  the  counti^  south 
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of  the  Hudson  was  a  kind  of  "  Botany  Bay  for  the  English  police  courts  ?  " 
(p.  299).  Doubtless  it  was  this,  but  was  it  not  also  much  more  and  much 
better?  The  Covenanters  and  the  Huguenots  settled  mainly  south  of  the 
Hudson,  and  their  influence  was  wholly  on  the  side  of  Christ,  and  their  hand 
has  been  felt  in  the  development  of  our  national  life  as  powerfully,  many 
think,  as  that  of  the  Puritan.  The  fact  would  seem  to  be  that,  not  New 
England,  but  our  country  as  a  whole  was  Christian  in  its  origin  to  a  degree 
probably  without  parallel. 

c.  Is  it  true  that  the  United  States  is  not  a  Christian  nation  ?  Of  course, 
it  is  not  thoroughly  Christian.  Probably  the  majority  of  its  adult  citizens 
are  not  Christians  in  fact,  whatever  many  of  them  may  be  by  profession. 
Certainly  some  of  our  institutions,  as  the  saloon  and  not  a  few  of  our  schools 
and  universities,  are  far  from  Christian.  It  is  sadly  true  that  our  Consti- 
tution does  not  acknowledge  Christ  as  the  head  of  the  state  and  God  as  the 
source  and  law  of  civil  as  of  all  authority.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Christi- 
anity has  again  and  again  been  affirmed  by  our  courts  to  be  the  basis  of  our 
common  law.  In  a  word,  does  the  fact  that  we  do  not  acknowledge  Christ 
socially,  prove  either  that  we  deny  Him  socially  or  that  socially  we  take  an 
agnostic  position  with  reference  to  Him  ?  May  it  not  indicate  as  well  that 
our  attitude  toward  Him  socially  is  that  of  the  secret  follower  ?  Now,  while 
the  latter  ought  to  confess  Christ  as  his  Lord,  it  is  yet  true  that  he  has  ac- 
cepted Him  as  his  Lord.  Though  only  a  secret  disciple,  he  is  still  a  Chris- 
tian. Precisely  so,  while  we  hold  as  strongly  as  does  Prof.  Coleman  that  our 
Constitution  and  Government  ought  explicitly  to  acknowledge  Christ  as  its 
head,  we  differ  from  him  in  believing  that  it  is  Christian,  even  if  implicitly, 
and  in  denying  that  it  is  avowedly  agnostic,  even  though  many  of  its  offi- 
cial acts  seem  studiously  to  ignore  our  Saviour.  Moreover,  it  appears  to  as 
unwise  as  well  as  unnecessary  to  take  the  ground  of  our  author.  It  is  on 
the  basis  that  we  are  a  Christian  nation  that  we  can  make  the  strongest  de- 
mand for  the  recognition  of  Christ  in  our  Constitution,  and  it  will  be  ex- 
pressly on  the  claim  that  we  are  not  a  Christian  nation  that  the  agnostic  and 
the  atheist  will  resist  this  demand.  Wm.  Bbbntok  Gbeenb,  Jr. 

Princeton. 

The  Pentecostal  Gift.    Scottish  Church  Society's  Conferences.    Third 
Series.    Glasgow :  James  Maclehose  &  Sons.    Ss.  6d. 

The  Scottish  Church  Society  was  formed  in  1892  by  members  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  for  the  general  purpose  of  defending  and  advancing  ^^  Catholic 
doctrine  as  set  forth  in  the  Ancient  Creeds  and  embodied  in  the  standards 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  generally  to  assert  Scriptural  principles  in 
all  matters  relating  to  Church  Order  and  Policy,  Christian  Work  and  Spir- 
itual Life  throughout  Scotland."  Among  the  special  objects  of  the  Society, 
as  enumerated  in  its  Constitution,  are  the  following: 

(1)  The  consistent  affirmation  of  the  divine  basis,  supernatural  life  and 
heavenly  calling  of  the  Church. 

(2)  The  fostering  of  a  due  sense  of  the  historic  continuity  of  the  Church 
from  the  first. 

(8)  The  maintaining  of  the  necessity  of  a  valid  Ordination  to  the  Holy 
Ministry  and  the  celebration  in  a  befitting  manner  of  the  rite  of  Ordination. 

(4)  The  assertion  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments. 

Some  of  the  mobt  distinguished  clergymen  of  the  Scottish  Church  have 
been  associated  with  the  Society,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Professor 
Milligan,  Dr.  John  MacLeod,  of  Govan,  and  the  Very  Rev.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd, 
of  St.  Andrews.    Since  its  formation  the  Society  has  held  five  Conferences, 
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■  tate  op  tlw  relatioii  of  tlia  BmtMortil  Crilt  to  Hvaui* 
iif  «t  latgB  amI  to  IhMil  £x|itrfeoe&  In  sll of  tbiiriliieunoitfi tho  laeiAbers 
of  ttio  Society  pl«O0  tlieiiiielfes  in  opporftion  to  tlie  enido  IfTSticlim  of  the 
dftf  wbleli  leadi  t^  "^obUterate  aU  disanetlon  between  the  Spirit  of  God  mnd 
Um  9tfM%  lit  aao."  BlindoMA  to  thli  truth  is  Baid  to ''  coustttate  a  ieadiQ^ 
hmmf^  fftooot  rdlfSoiia  Utoaglit,"  sod  to  earrr  with  it ''  ibe  oonaeeiiieiit 
d«olftl  of  tiipontttoixl  grsot,"  The  soponmtiiT^  work  of  the  Spirit  is  nid 
to  bo  iooa  Jionisll^  tad  r^nlarlf  Id  the  Cfaiirch  alooe,  id  wbleh  it  Is  found 
in  tlie  **  ttam  modm  of  revelatloD,  regeDeraUon  aud  saDctiQcalton/'  toflu- 
onottB  of  th«  Hpirit  whicb  the  world  caonot  leoeivo  are  granted  unto  tlio 
Chtifcb,  for  *^  the  Cburch  is  HU  IlabJtatioaJ' 

Tbt  t&eit  iiibji^t  to  be  dincuBiied  Is  that  of  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  tbe 
**  Ordtuaiioefl  of  the  Church*-— the  Word,  Effective  Preaching  and  tbo  Sac* 
rmmeDtt.  Tbe  attitude  of  tbn  Society  m  regard  to  the  Word  is  oonseiratiTe. 
The  Scriptureuare  regarded  a»  a  "  Record  of  Revelation,  as  tbe  Holy  Ghost 
has  spoken  to  men  ebcjuen—to  Propbeta  io  the  old  timei  to  Apostles  in  tbe 
plillPt  age,"  The  Church  U  regarded  as  the  steward  of  the  Word,  with 
Urn  ebailfe  to  ^'^  preserve  tbe  Sacred  Hcrlptures  pure  and  unadulterated  and 
to  makit  them  the  test  of  ber  rule  ot  faith  and  morals,  guided  always  by  the 
staodard  of  *  it  Is  writteo/  "  When  *'  spokeo  in  the  faith  of  its  divine  power 
aod  received  In  tbe  liope  of  divine  blessing,"  then  is  tbe  Gospel  to  be  found 
by  pri3ii<:h6r  and  bearer  to  be  ^^^  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation." 

Itj  reference  to  Prayer  as  the  "Corporate  Ministry  of  the  Flock  of  God/* 
einphiMiis  Is  laid  u^kjh  tbe  need  of  recognizing  the  Presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Church*  "The  exprea«ioa  and  activity  of  prayer,  ao  far  as  attained,  are  not 
outs,  but  II is*  It  Is  Christ  Who  in  the  midst  of  the  Cburch  intercedes: 
doing  tbe  will  of  Gtjd,  oh  in  heaven  so  on  earth," 

Wliatever  may  bo  the  character  of  the  individual  prayer,  it  can  never 
reach  the  "  mime  contldence  of  conrormity  to  tlie  Divine  intention  "  as  is 
attiiobed  to  the  iiallowed  jjetitioas,  in  wliich  tbe  Corporate  Cburch  has  **  been 
discijdlned  and  has  learned  to  discipline  its  utterances," 

In  a  nmim  of  most  interesting  papers  ti»e  profound  Sacramental  teaching 
of  Calvlu  Is  expounded  by  the  Rev.  H*  J.  Wotherspoon,  of  St,  Oswald's 
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Church,  Edinburgh.  The  Sacraments  are  exalted  as  means  of  grace,  deriv- 
ing their  efficacy  through  '^  the  Pentecostal  Spirit,  Who  as  a  stream  of  life 
from  Christ  is  ever  found  in  those  channels  which  Christ  prepared  for  Him 
before  He  sent  Him."  Baptism  is  recognized  as  *'  the  entrance  into  the 
sphere  of  grace,"  and  the  specific  grace  of  this  Sacrament  is  described  as 
that  of  ''  our  translation  from  our  natural  condition  as  children  of  the  first 
Adam  into  the  Body  of  the  Second  Adam,  in  which  dwells  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  mediated  by  Our  Lord."  A  most  interesting  feature  of  this  paper  is  a 
plea  for  a  more  specific  recognition  of  the  rite  of  "  Confirmation,"  as  it  is 
still  administered  in  many  branches  of  the  Beformed  Church.  That  Con- 
firmation is  not  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Bishop  is  proved  by  reference  to 
the  statement  of  Ambrose  (in  Ephes.  iv),  that  in  the  Church  of  Egypt, 
Presbyters  ^'  seal  if  the  Bishop  be  not  present,"  and  also  to  the  words  of 
Jerome  {EpisU  ad  Bwikum)^  '^Prsedicare  eos  dec^t,  utile  benedicere,  con- 
gruum  confirmare,"  while  the  fact  is  mentioned  that  Presbyterial  Confirma- 
tion was  in  use  in  Gaul  as  late  as  A.D.  600. 

In  the  paper  on  the  Holy  Communion,  Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  Presence 
is  defended  as  in  accord  with  the  teaching  of  the  early  Church.  The  Pres- 
ence of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  is  recognized  as  effected  by  His  mediation  of 
the  Divine  Spirit.  ''  Discernment  of  the  Lord's  Body  and  feeding  upon  it 
is  an  activity  of  the  Spiritual  life— that  is  of  Christ  in  us  by  the  Pentecostal 
Gift."  Both  the  modem  Romish  theory  of  the  Eucharist  and  the  Zwinglian 
doctrine  of  *^  bare  signs  "  are  to  be  rejected  as  contrary  both  to  Scripture  and 
to  the  uniform  practice  of  the  early  Church. 

Among  the  most  interesting  papers  in  this  volume  are  those  that  treat  of 
Ordination.  The  *'  necessity  of  a  valid  ordination  to  the  Ministry  "  is  de- 
fended and  the  doctrine  of  Apostolic  Succession  through  Presbyters  is 
taught.  The  essential  identity  of  Bishop  and  Presbyter  is  presented  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  Primitive  Church  as  well  as  that  of  many  of  the  MedisBval 
Schoolmen.  Although  insisting  that  the  Presbyterate  is  the  fundamental 
order,  Episcopal  Ordination  is  accepted  as  valid  with  the  view  that  it  is 
''  through  Presbyters,  headed  by  a  Bishop  or  by  a  Moderator,  that  the  Suc- 
cession has  been  transmitted  to  ourselves."  Ld  a  very  able  paper,  Professor 
Cooper,  of  Glasgow,  maintains  the  identity  of  the  two  Orders  in  ''  Holy 
Scripture  and  in  the  Post- Apostolic  Age."  Dr.  Cooper  insists  that  not  even 
in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  (so  much  quoted  by  the  Prelatists)  is  there  any 
evidence  that  the  Bishop  was  elevated  to  his  position  by ''  such  a  consecra- 
tion as  implied  the  raising  of  him  to  a  different  order  in  the  Ministry." 
Reference  is  made  to  the  positive  statement  of  St.  Jerome  in  regard  to  the 
Church  of  Alexandria,  which  is  admitted  by  Morinus  to  mean  that  in  that 
Church  at  least  no  further  ordination  (or  consecration)  was  needed  for  the 
Presbyter  selected  as  Bishop. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Sprott,  of  North  Berwick,  a  scholar  of  high  repute  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation,  in  a  very  learned  paper,  discusses  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  Reformed  Churches  as  to  Ordination.  A  remarkable  catena 
of  authorities  is  quoted  in  this  paper  to  prove  that  the  Anglican  Church  has 
at  various  periods  recognized  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  Orders.  Reference 
is  made  to  the  famous  case  of  Morison,  Minister  of  Bara  in  East  Lothian, 
whose  Orders  were  accepted  as  valid  by  Archbishop  Grindal  in  1582;  and  in 
the  same  connection  Bishop  Morton,  of  Durham  (1620),  and  the  High  Church 
Cosin,  Bishop  of  Durham  in  1650,  are  quoted  as  denying  the  necessity  of  re- 
ordaining  those  in  Presbyterian  Orders.  Dr.  Sprott  also  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  even  so  late  as  1820,  many  of  the  parish  clergy  of  the  Channel 
Islands  in  the  Diocese  of  Winchester  had  only  Presbyterian  Ordination. 

This  position  in  regard  to  Orders,  which  has  much  support  in  the  Medi»- 
43 
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YdX  Oliureh,  bas  been  beM  by  many  CaEoniBts  of  the  Bo  man  Cburcb,  and  Is 

aow  admitted  b}^  luany  Aiiglicaas* 

The  papers  Umt  make  up  this  volume  are  all  well  written  aad  the  book 
should  prove  of  itiLeresi  to  American  Fresbyteriaua  as  well  ua  to  the  membere 
of  thi5  Church  of  Scotiaud.  Habrt  Ap&ae  Nyk. 


JireTiFicATiON  BY  Faith.  By  II.  C.  G.  Moulk,  D.D.,Biabop  of  Dur- 
ham* London :  John  F>  Shaw  A  Co.,  48  Pateruoster  Row\  B.  C.  1W3. 
Svo,  pp.  dl. 

This  Is  the  fIrBt  is^ue  of  a  series  of  brief  tracts  now  publishing  under  thegan- 
eral  titie  of  Twtntutk  Century  Papers  on  Great  QitcAlionsof  the  Day^  In  them 
the  Evangelkal  sentiment  in  the  Church  of  England  is  seeking  to  express  it- 
self. Six  of  them  are  already  announced,  written  by  such  men  as  Dr,  Moule, 
Canons  GJrdlt^&toneatid  Aitken,  Prebendary  Wace,  Dean  Lefroy  and  General 
Sir  Charles  Wilson*  and  on  such  topics  as**  Justification  by  Faith,"  "Sin, 
Incarnation  and  Atonement,"  "  The  One  Sacrjtlce  Once  Offered,"  **  Apos* 
tolic  Succeasion,"  '*  Hebrew  Criticism,"  "  Eastern  Remains  and  the  Bible;*' 
They  are  heauti fully  printed  and  may  be  obtained  at  one  shilling  each. 

No  one  will  need  he  told  that  the  paper  at  present  before  us  is  written  with 
religious  fervor  as  well  as  with  dialectia  skill  and  competent,  theological 
knowledge.  In  Bishop  Moule  there  is  united  in  a  very  unusual  degree  the 
practical  preacher  of  righteous  a  es^  with  the  careful  e^cegetical  scholar  and 
the  instructed  theologian*  The  combination  is  peculiarly  happy  for  the  treat* 
ment  of  such  a  theme  as  Justification,  which  John  Owen  rightiy  tells  us  can 
never  be  profliably  discussed  save  in  tiie  personal  spirit  of  the  poignant  ques- 
tion, "  U  Qw  can  /be  justified  before  God?"  The  framework  of  Br,  M  outers 
treatment  is  supplied  by  the  phntse  he  is  dealing  with*  He  begins  by  in- 
quiring what  jusiifkation  is,  what/uffA  is,  and  what  is  meant  by  justification 
by  faith.  In  each  case  he  speaks  with  pointt^d  brevity  but  admirable  clear- 
ness a  ad  force :  perhaps  in  the  la^t  case  with  a  shade  less  clarity  than  in  the 
others,  but  ultimately  clearly  enough.  Afterwards  he  sets  aside  certain 
false  views  and  examiDes  into  the  meaning  of  **  atonement "  and  "  imputa- 
tion "  and  their  relaiion  to  justification. 

A  couple  of  quotations  will  give  the  best  insight  into  the  quality  of  Dr. 
Monle's  reasoning. 

'^  W©  are  here  warned  off  from  the  temptation  to  erect  Faith  into  a 
Saviour,  to  rest  our  reliance  upon  our  Faith,  if  I  may  put  it  so.  That  is 
a  real  temptation  to  many.  Hearing  and  fully  thinking  that  to  he  justified 
we  must  have  Faith,  they,  we,  are  soon  occupied  with  an  anxious  analysis 
of  our  Faith.  Do  I  trust  enough  ?  Is  my  reliance  satisfactory  in  kind 
and  quantity  ?  But  If  saving  Faith  is,  in  its  essence,  simply  a  reliant 
attitude,  then  the  question  of  its  effect  and  virtue  is  at  once  shifted  to  the 
question  of  the  adequacy  of  its  Object*  The  man  then  is  drawn  to  ask  not, 
Do  I  rely  enough  Y  but.  Is  Jesus  Christ  good  enough,  and  gracious  enough, 
for  me  to  rely  uponV  The  introspective  microscope  is  laid  down.  The 
BOuPs  open  eyes  turn  upward  to  the  face  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Faith  forgets  itself  in  its  own  proper  action.  In  other  words  the  man 
relies  InsLlnctively  upon  an  Object  seen  to  be  so  maguificeutty,  so  su- 
premely, able  to  sustain  him.  His  feet  are  on  I  he  Hock,  and  he  knows 
it,  not  by  feeling  for  his  feet,  but  by  feeling  the  Rock." 

Surely  this  is  admirably  said,  and  the  closing  sentence  is  a  gem,  clear  cut 
and  fit  for  setting  in  the  heart  of  every  sinner,  Wh  are  persuaded  that  more 
Christians  forget  that  Christ  is  their  Saviour  to  day  in  the  interests  of  their 
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Faith,  than  in  the  interests  of  any  other  support  for  the  erring  soul  whatever : 
and  nothing  is  more  important  than  to  bear  home  to  the  hearts  of  men  the 
prime  fact  that  Faith  is  no  man's  Saviour— that  we  have  but  one  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ :  while  as  for  Faith,  it  is  but  the  instrument  by  which  God  the 
Lord  saves  us.  We  are  saved  as  the  English  Articles  have  it,  propter  merita 
Domini  Nostril  per  fidbm— by  means  of  faith.  God  is  the  agent,  Christ  the 
ground,  faith  the  instrument  by  which  God  saves  on  the  ground  of  Christ's 
righteousness. 

But  we  must  come  to  our  other  promised  quotation. 

'^  In  Scripture,  to  reconcile  one  party  to  another,  means  to  bring  back  the 
first  party  to  the  other's  clemency,  not  to  persuade  the  first  party  to  lay  aside 
predjudice  against  the  other.  *  Get  reconciled  to  thy  brother '  (Matt.  v.  24), 
means  'Go  to  thy  offended  brother  and  get  his  forgiveness.'  *  Get  reconciled 
to  God '  (2  Cor.  V.  20),  likewise  means  '  Go  to  thy  offended  God,  and  in  His 
own  offered  way  get  His  acceptance. '  Reconciliation,  studied  in  its  Scriptural 
usage,  is  a  word  not  in  favor  of  a  view  which  sees  in  the  Atoning  Sacrifice 
primarily  an  appeal  to  the  heart  of  man  to  lay  aside  hard  thoughts  of  God." 

Assuredly  a  most  true  and  a  most  needed  piece  of  simple  exposition  I  The 
word  used  in  Matt.  v.  24  is  dtaXdaao),  not  KaraXdaaco  which  occurs  everywhere 
else  where  the  idea  is  expressed  (Rom.  v.  10;  1  Cor.  vii.  11 ;  2  Cor.  v.  18, 19, 
20  only ) .  But  the  two  words,  as  Fritzsche  has  once  for  all  shown,  are  used  in- 
terchangeably; and  if  we  wish  an  exact  parallel  with  2  Cor.  v.  18,  in  which  the 
same  word  is  used,  we  may  turn  to  I  Cor.  vii.  11,  where  the  wife  who  had  left 
her  husband  is  told  either  to  remain  unmarried  or  to  obtain  her  husband's 
forgiveness— **  Get  restored  to  his  favor."  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  phrase '' be  reconciled  to  "  in  all  these  passages  alike,  means  not 
'May  aside  your  enmity  towards,"  but  "obtain  the  forgiveness  of."  The 
way  in  which  Dr.  Moule  puts  it  is  characteristically  clear  and  convincing, 
and  will  not  fail  to  carry  the  message  to  many  hearts. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  in  Scottish  Theology.  The  Sixth 
Series  of  the  Chalmers  Lectures.  By  the  Late  John  Macpherson, 
M.  A.,  Author  of  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians^  Christian 
Dogmatics^  A  History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  etc.  Edition  by  C.  G. 
McCrib,  D.D.  Edinburgh :  Macniven  &  Wallace,  1903.  8vo,  pp.  ix, 
227. 

The  late  Bev.  John  Macpherson  presents  a  striking  example  of  scholarly 
attainments  and  large  public  services  on  the  part  of  a  simple  pastor  buried 
in  an  obscure  field.  He  passed  his  life  as  pastor  at  Findhom,  a  fishing  vil- 
lage in  Morayshire.  From  that  seclusion  he  sent  forth  not  only  a  number 
of  careful  translations  of  German  books,  but  a  series  of  original  works  in 
diverse  branches  of  theological  science,  everyone  of  which  attained  a  high 
level  of  excellence.  The  lectures  before  us  he  was  in  course  of  delivering 
when  he  was  cut  off  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-five  by  a  sud- 
den death.  They  were  thus  left  in  an  unfiuished  state.  The  first  alone 
had  received  its  final  form.  His  editor  has  been  compelled  to  print  the 
others  from  imperfect  drafts.  While  recognizing  the  excellence  with  which 
the  editorial  work  has  been  done,  we  must  nevertheless  regret  that  Mr. 
Macpherson  was  not  able  to  put  his  lectures  into  the  form  in  which  he 
would  have  liked  them  to  appear  in  print.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to 
observe  traces  of  incompleteness  in  the  later  lectures. 

The  book  as  it  stands  constitutes,  nevertheless,  an  interesting  and  useful 
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contribution  to  tlie  atudy  of  Scottish  Theology,  The  special  topic  with 
whlcb  it  dealB  ia  one  which  occupied  a  very  promioent  poaition  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Scottish  divines  and  one  on  which  Eijey  have  given  us  much  learned 
and  sane  guidance*  It  is  one  moreover  on  which  Mr.  Macpherson  was  well 
prepared  by  his  previous  studies  to  serve  as  their  interpreter  to  our  genera- 
tion. What  lie  proposed  was  to  set  forth  in  consecutive  and  full  outline  the 
leaching  of  the  Scottish  fathers  of  the  age  of  the  Second  Eeformation  and 
imtnediateiy  thereafter  on  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Church*  In  ordering 
hjs  matter  he  devotee  the  Brat  lecture  to  some  account  of  the  books  that  are 
to  supply  the  material  for  exposition,  and  of  the  men  who  wrote  them :  and 
this— the  only  lecture  to  which  he  gave  its  final  form— Is  a  most  engaging 
lecture,  writlen  with  verve  and  lucidity.  The  subaequent  lectures  discuas 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  aet  forth  by  these  men  in  ihese  books,  with  an 
increasing  amount  of  more  properly  biatorical  matter  introduced  as  the  lee* 
tures  proceed.  The  second  lecture  treats  of  the  idea  of  the  Church  as  con- 
ceived by  them  and  of  membersliip  in  it  The  third  deals  with  their  views 
of  the  unity  of  the  Church;  the  fonrtb  of  the  purity  of  the  Church  and 
Church  discipline;  the  fifth  of  Church  power  and  Jurisdiction  ;  and  the  sixth 
of  the  juA  divinum.  The  whole  constitntea  a  very  good  prk^u  of  the  He- 
formed  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  aet  forth  by  the  Scottish  divines  in  the 
controversies  in  which  they  were  called  upon  to  defend  it  agaiust  Its  chief 
enemies— prelacy,  erastiaulsm  and  independency.  We  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  the  volume  with  a  quickened  sense  of  the  wisdom,  learning  and  noble 
constancy  of  our  Scottish  forefathers  in  their  defense  of  the  fundamental 
Reformed  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Macpherson  is  a  ahade  too  apologetic  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  preiients  bia  material.  He  ia  very  conacious  tbougbout  of  the  assaults 
that  have  been  made  upon  the  Scottish  controversial  lata  of  the  past  and  is 
continually  phrasing  bia  expoaition  so  as  to  turn  it  into  a  defeoae*  Possibly 
this  was  inevitable  in  tlie  atmoaphere  in  which  he  neceaaarily  wrote.  But 
a  stronger  presentation  might  be  made  by  a  simple  expoaition  which  might 
well  be  trusted  to  be  its  own  defense*  This,  however,  is  a  small  matter* 
The  boiik  is  a  good  one  and  will  serve  admirably  lo  introduce  the  reader  to 
the  study  of  the  much  neglected  Scottish  divines,  whose  real  greatness  is 
forgotten  and  whose  wise  guidance  is  in  danger  of  being  lost  by  us.  We 
heartily  echo  the  lecturer's  wish  that  it  will  help  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
our  Eeformed  and  Covenanting  forefathers  and  induce  some  to  return  to 
their  study  at  flrat  hand. 

The  proof-reading  of  the  book  has  not  been  as  careful  as  it  might  be.  It 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  excessive  minuteness  of  Mr.  Macpherson 's  handwrit- 
ing which  obscured  small  differences  that  "  these  '*  and  *'  those  **  have  occa- 
sionally been  confused  (e.y.,  pp,  7, 92) ;  "  on  **  read  for  '"  in  *'  (p*  101);  and  the 
like.  The  carelessneaa  of  the  proofreader  must  be  held  responsible,  how- 
ever, for  marring  proper  names  (e.g.,  ^*  Pbile  "  p.  13,  "  Junnius  "  p,  77,**  Til* 
erua  "  p.  221),  and  for  such  inconsistencies  as  ''coetus  "  p.  59,  but  '*  cnetna" 
p,  70,  as  well  as  for  such  pure  l^lips  aa  '"  whoever"  for  "  who  ever  "  p,  80, 
"has**  for'*  have  "p.  132,  oraisaion  of  a  **to''  on  p.  212,  **  purest"  for 
**  puriat "  p,  130,  **  probity  '*  for  "  polity  "  p,  199,  "  hurrying'*  for  ''  harry- 
ing "  p.  220,  and  ^*  missions  "  for  we  know  not  what,  p*  224»  The  confusion 
resulting  from  the  treatment  of  the  word  "^^  Reformed'-— whether  with  or 
without  a  capital  (€.g.,  pp.  66,  5S)— doublieBS  belongs  in  the  same  category* 
It  is  another  matter,  for  which  however  we  must  likewise  express  our  regret, 
Ibat  Mr*  Macpherson  felt  compelled  to  go  out  of  his  way  lo  attack  Samuel 
Rutherford *3  doctrine  of  Uoly  Scripture  (p*  14)— a  matter  all  the  more  to  be 
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regretted  that  Rutherford  is  right  and  Mr.  Macpherson  wrong,  and  that  Mr. 
Macpherson  criticises  Rutherford  unintelligently  and  therefore  unfairly. 
Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 


Beyond  Death.    By  Hugh  Johnston,  D.D.    New  York:  Eaton  «fc 
Mains.    Cincinnati :  Jennings  &  Pye  [1903].    Svo,  pp.  830. 

We  have  comparatively  few  really  sane  works  on  Eschatology.  This  is 
one  of  them.  Dr.  Johnston,  rejecting  from  the  outset  the  pre-millennial  va- 
garies on  the  one  hand  and  the  rationalizing  vagaries  of  the  **  New  Theol- 
ogy "  on  the  other,  marks  out  for  himself  a  safe  and  sound  middle  path, 
which  is  neither  over-prodigal  or  over-chary  of  the  supernatural,  but  follows 
closely  the  guidance  of  the  Word.  The  result  is  that  he  gives  us  an  emi- 
nently clear  and  satisfying  account  of  *^  the  last  things."  Of  course  he 
takes  up  here  and  there  some  incidental  positions  which  we  cannot  accept. 
We  do  not  believe,  for  instance,  that  the  entrance  of  death  into  the  world 
on  account  of  sin,  is  to  be  harmonized  with  fossil  human  remains  by  the 
assumption  of  preadamite  men  (pp.  3S-59).  We  do  not  believe  that  '*  hell 
is  a  place  of  carnal  and  corrupt  desires,  and  the  flame  that  torments  is  the 
fire  of  sinful  passions"  (p.  290)— a  conception  of  hell  that  seems  to  us  in- 
consistent with  the  declaration  quoted  on  the  next  page  approvingly  from 
Maurice  :  "'  The  wicked  are  not  left  alone."  We  certainly  do  not  believe 
that  ^*  God  Himself  cannot  prevent  the  consequences  of  sin,  the  sorrow,  dis- 
grace, and  suffering  which  are  the  direct  effects  of  evil-doing  "  (p.  292).  If 
we  believed  thaty  as  a  broad  and  general  proposition,  what  would  be  left  for 
any  child  of  Adam  but  to  "  curse  God  and  die?  "  Nor  do  we  believe  the  ex- 
aggerated idea  of  the  autocracy  of  the  human  will  which  has  betrayed  Dr. 
Johnston  into  formulating  this  dreadful  proposition  and  seeking  in  it  a  the- 
odicy in  view  of  hell.  But  such  things  as  these  are  not  of  the  essence  of 
this  good  book,  and  the  reader  can  mentally  draw  a  black  mark  through 
them  and  go  on  and  profit  by  the  generally  sound  and  helpful  discussion. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 


Christian  Heresies  Classified  as  Simplifications  of  Christian  Dogmas  by 
Conversion  of  Plurality  into  Unity  or  of  Unity  into  Plurality.  By  Rev. 
Sydney  Claude  Tickell,  A.K.C,  Author  of  Orammatical  Analysis 
by  Triple  Formula  and  Genealogy,  Etc.  London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1902. 
12mo,  pp.  47,  with  a  folded  Table. 

The  title  is  too  broad :  the  heresies  included  are  confined  to  those  imping- 
ing against  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Person  of  Christ.  The  book 
is  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the  chief  of  these  heresies  in  a  tabular  view,  the 
whole  letter-press  being  an  explanation  of  this  ^*  Table."  The  principle  that 
determines  the  tabulation  is  set  forth  in  the  title-page.  It  is,  as  will  be  at 
once  perceived,  a.teacher's  book,  and  its  intention  is  to  enable  pupils  to  ob- 
tain a  single  synoptical  view  of  the  Trinitarian  and  Christological  heresies 
that  vexed  the  first  ages  of  Christian  teaching.  The  classification  seems  to 
us  a  little  mechanical,  but  it  will  no  doubt  be  found  useful.  After  an 
''Amplification  of  the  Table  "  (pp.  7-13)  the  text  of  the  book  is  occupied  by 
what  the  author  calls  a  '*  biographical  appendix,"  i.e.,  some  account  of  the 
heresiarchs  who  figure  in  the  ''Table." 

Princeton  B.  B.  Warfield. 
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DE  GODDELIJKKOrDK  DER  MenSCHBLUKE  SAMKHLEVINa.     De   L,  P, 

Stone  Lectures  VHU  1891,  gehouden  aan  Uet  Theo!ogiscb  Semioaiie  te 
_  Princeton.  Dour  Prufeasor  Hobert  Ellis  Tooiif&on,  S.T^D*,  Unl- 
,    versiteit  van  Pennsylvama.    Vertaalddoor  J.  VibSER,  V»D.M,,  Sprang, 

Mlddleburg  :  K.  Le  Uolatre.     19U3.    8vo»  pp.  169, 

We  welcome  this  Dutcli  translaltou  of  Dr.  Thompson's  admirable  Stone 
Lectures  and  ^ish  it  a  wide  career  of  usefylnesa  over  the  se^i.  The  lectures 
IhetDselvee  were  adequately  reviewed  in  The  PnshyUrmn  and  Rfformtd 
lUvkw  [i?,335)  when  they  appeared  in  Englbli ;  and  to  that  review  we  must 
refer  the  reader  for  an  account  of  their  .standpoint  and  contents*  Mr,  Vifl- 
ser  seems  to  have  excellently  rendered  them  into  Dutch. 


VI^_PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 


PRtNCiFLES  AND  Idealb  FOR  THE  SuKDA  Y-sCBOOL :  An  Es^ay  In  Rolig- 
ions  Pedagogy.  By  Ernest  De  Witt  Bukton  and  Shailer 
Matbews,  Professors  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Chicago;  The 
University  Press,  MDCCCCIIL    12mo.  pp,  vil,  207, 

The  joint  authors  of  this  book  are,  as  the  title-page  reminds  us,  professors 
In  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  They  are  also  mem* 
bera  of  the  editorial  stafif  of  the  Bibliml  W(trld*  Moat  of  the  material  con- 
tained in  this  book  has  already  been  ^iven  to  the  public  in  the  columns  of 
that  Jourtjal,  but  it  is  now  collected  and  issued  in  revised  form,  together 
with  several  chapters  of  new  matter,  *^  in  Ihe  hope  that  they  may  contribute 
somewhat  to  that  further  development  and  improvement  of  the  Sunday* 
school  so  imperatively  demanded  by  its  own  splendid  past  and  the  wideufng 
horizon  and  better  methoda  of  Biblical  study."  The  note  of  appreciation  of 
what  the  Sunday>school  already  Is  and  has  accomplished  strnck  in  these 
words  is  in  refreshing  coutnist  to  tiie  scathing  and  somewhat  indiscriminate 
denunciation  which  hus  characterised  some  recent  utterances  on  the  same 
subject;  and,  notwithstanding  much  frank  critietsm  of  present  methods  and 
earnest  pleas  for  improvement,  this  sympathetic  tone  is  maintained  tlirougb- 
out  the  book.  This  fact  is  no  doubt  due  in  large  part  to  the  circumstance, 
which  also  gives  the  authors  advantage  rtt  every  point  of  t!jeir  discussion, 
that  they  write  on  the  basis  of  many  years  of  actual  experience  as  Sunday- 
school  teachers  and  offlcers*  This  experience  has  shown  them  what  the 
inherent  diQiculties  of  Sunday-school  teaching  and  administration  are,  and 
has  fiaved  them  from  assuming  a  doctrinaire  attitude  with  regard  to  the 
subject  in  hand. 

The  authors  conceive  the  Sunday-school  as  an  educational  institution  hav- 
ing a  distinctly  religious  purpose  and  using  the  teaching  and  study  of  the 
Bible  as  its  chief,  though  not  its  only,  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
purpose.  As  an  educationa]  institution,  a  school,  they  maintain  that  the 
Sunday-school  sliould  avail  itself  of  every  pedagogical  principle  and  method 
which  modern  educational  experience  has  proven  sound  and  helpful,  so  far 
as  these  are  applicable  to  a  school  tlie  sessions  of  which  are  confined  to  a 
small  portion  of  one  day  In  the  week  and  in  wliich  tlie  teachers  are  busied 
during  most  of  their  time  with  other  concerns  than  teach ingi  With  regard 
*rO  the  preparalion  of  the  Sunday-achool  teacher  for  his  work,  his  methods  in 
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the  conduct  of  his  class,  the  necessity  for  securing  real  study  on  the  part  of 
the  scholar,  the  firradingof  classes,  the  determination  of  the  subjects  of  study 
both  as  to  matter  and  the  order  in  which  they  shall  be  taken  up,  the  question 
whether  or  not  examinations  should  be  held  in  the  Sunday-school — on  all 
these  and  other  points  an  earnest  plea  is  entered  that  the  most  approved 
pedagogical  methods  shall  be  applied,  in  order  that  the  Sunday-school  may 
be  at  least  as  efficient,  within  the  limits  of  its  opportunity,  as  are  the  secular 
schools  which  its  pupils  are  attending  on  weekdays.  At  the  same  time  the 
religious  end  to  be  served,  which  is  consistently  defined  as  the  conversion  of 
the  pupil  and  his  development  in  Christian  character,  is  constantly  kept  in 
view  and  made  dominant  both  with  regard  to  the  precise  form  in  which 
methods  shall  be  applied  and  to  the  spirit  in  which  they  shall  be  used. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  authors  toward  the  Sunday-school  as  it  now 
is  and  as  they  think  it  might  be  is  well  illustrated  in  what  they  have  to  say 
on  the  course  of  study  to  be  followed.  They  make  frank  and  full  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  great  service  that  has  been  rendered  by  the  uniform  system 
of  International  Lessons,  and  freely  admit  the  advantages  connected  with  the 
principle  of  uniformity ;  but  they  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  change 
to  a  comprehensive  curriculum,  in  which  the  lessons  shall  be  carefully 
adapted  to  the  mental  and  spiritual  maturity  of  the  students.  They  even  go 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that  with  respect  to  adudt  members  of  the  Sunday-school 
the  principle  of  elective  choice  as  to  studies  should  have  play.  On  the  whole, 
this  is  a  sane  and  helpful  book,  fitted  to  be  of  use  to  any  one  who  as  pastor, 
officer,  or  teacher,  is  engaged  in  Sunday- school  work.  It  properly  makes  a 
strong  plea  for  the  historical  method  in  Sunday-school  teaching.  It  occa- 
sionally betrays  a  tendency  to  regard  some  of  the  Old  Testament  narratives 
as  folk-lore.  But  it  is  not  written  in  the  interest  of  any  particular  school  of 
criticism,  and  its  main  principles  and  contentions  are  such  as  may  well  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  most  conservative  students  and  teachers  of  the  Bible. 

TTooster,  O.  Chalmers  Martin. 


The  Laos  of  North  Siam.  By  Lillian  Johnson  Curtis.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Robert  E.  Sfsbr.  Philadelphia :  The  Westminster  Press, 
MCMIII.    12mo,  pp.  XX,  388. 

The  writer  of  this  book  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  L.  W.  Curtis,  recently  and  for 
four  years  a  member  of  the  North  Laos  Mission  of  the  Northern  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  were  stationed  at  Lakawn.  Although 
resident  for  so  brief  a  time  among  the  people  she  describes,  Mrs.  Curtis  makes 
it  evident  that  she  made  diligent  use  of  both  her  eyes  and  her  ears.  She  has 
brought  to  her  task  also  a  bright  and  cultivated  mind  and  a  lively  and  read- 
able style. 

After  a  sketch  of  the  Shan  peoples,  of  which  the  Laos  are  a  branch,  and 
some  remarks  on  the  relations  of  the  Laos  to  the  Siamese,  the  author  gives 
us  her  impressions  of  Bangkok,  where  she  spent  several  weeks.  Then  fol- 
lows a  vivacious  account,  from  journals  kept  at  the  time,  of  the  six  weeks' 
boat  journey  from  Bangkok  to  Lakawn.  This  is  succeeded  by  chapters 
devoted  to  the  climate,  flora  and  fauna,  social  customs,  dress,  food,  houses, 
amusements,  trades  and  occupations,  language,  the  cremation  of  the  dead, 
agricultural  methods,  child  life  and  the  like.  Four  chapters  are  then  given 
to  Buddhism  and  one  to  spirit-worship  and  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  The 
book  closes  with  a  historical  sketch  of  the  mission  among  the  Laos.  Occa- 
sionally Mrs.  Curtis  has  drawn  on  previous  writers,  as  Sir  John  Bowring, 
Archibald  R.  Colquhoun,  Holt  S.  Hallett  and  Prof.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids ; 
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but  in  the  main  she  lias  given  us  JSrstband  mformatioD  of  a  well  cboaen  and 
generally  a<u:urate  sort,  Wbile  there  are  occasional  instances  of  exaggera- 
tion, as  wben  it  is  said  that  ^^  one  false  move  "  on  the  part  of  tlie  steersman 
of  a  river  boat  would  cause  tbe  swamping  of  the  craft,  witb  the  loas  of  the 
cargo  and  probable  death  of  the  pasiengers  (p,  2H),  or  that  '*  no  young 
gallant,  however  bold  or  brave^  would  be  so  rash  as  to  venture  out  on  a  dark 
nigbt,''*  even  to  visit  his  lady  love ;  and  other  itisbances  wbere  lack  of  care 
bas  resulted  in  altogether  misleading  statements,  as  where  it  is  said  (p.  14) 
that  tbe  material  of  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  royal  tempie  in  Bangkok 
"appears  to  be  ebony,  but  is  in  fact  black  lacquer,''  the  tnt^aniog  no  doubt 
being  that  the  doors  are  made  of  some  meaner  wood  tban  ebony  and 
varnished  with  black  lacquer,  or  (p.  83)  that  ^Hhe  cocoanut  palm  is  eaten 
either  young  or  wlien  mature,'^  when  what  is  intended  Is  that  the  coeoanut 
is  eaten :  yet  the  general  impression  of  men  and  things  among  tbe  Laos  ia 
given  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  precision*  Tbe  book  wilt,  therefore,  be 
most  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  inform  tbemaelves  as  to  the  conditions 
under  whicb  tbe  very  interesting  and  successful  misdion  among  the  Laos  is 
being  carried  on. 

Mrs*  Curtis  has  greatly  enriched  her  book  with  some  fifteen  illustratious 
made  from  photogi'aphs  taken  by  heri^lf .  The  subjects  of  tbese  pictures  are 
admirably  cbosen  and  the  pictures  themselves  are  good,  so  tliat  each  one 
clearly  conveys  to  the  eye  some  characteristic  of  the  people  or  the  country. 
A  good  map  of  the  Laos  provinces  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  interest 
and  value  of  the  book.  Three  brief  append  I  ce«  present  respectively  a  cliart 
of  the  several  branches  of  the  Tai  racej  a  list  of  the  missionaries  among  tbe 
Laos,  and  a  sketch  of  tbe  recent  rebellion  of  the  Sbans  In  Lakawn  and 
Muang  Fre. 

Printed  on  good  paper,  witb  clear  type,  attractive  binding  and  admirable 
illnstrations,  this  book  suffers  considerably  from  poor  proof-reading.  For 
example,  on  pp*  82,  83,  the  name  of  the  botanical  genus  to  whicb  the 
turmeric  plant  belongs  is  written  once  correctly  {curcurjia)  and  twice  incor- 
rectly (ctictima);  the  order  to  whicb  it  belongs  (Scilaminim)  is  printed 
Bf^Uamintce;  and  the  spice  or  dye  itself  is  made  to  bear  tbe  name  tumeric. 
On  p.  87  the  ceccu&  kicca  (lac  Insect)  is  compared  with  the  mcus  cacti  (cochi- 
neal insect).  In  several  places  verbs  fail  to  agree  with  their  subjects  and  tbe 
relative  which  is  twice  at  least  used  after  a  personal  antecedent.  These  and 
some  other  like  slips  are,  doubtless,  due  to  inattention,  but  they  constitute 
regrettable  blemlsbes  in  an  otherwiae  esccellent  book, 

TFooseer,  0.  Cbalhees  Mabtin. 


LoMAi  OF  LenakeLj  A  HjeRO  or  THB  New  Hebridb^*    By  Frakk  H* 
L.  Paton,  B.D,    New  York;  Fleming  H.  Revell  &  Co.    12mo,  pp* 

336.    $l.6€net. 

The  first  part  of  tbe  fascinating  autobiography  of  John  Q.  Pa£oa,  Mis- 
tvonary  to  tJie  New  H&hrid€9^  describes  Dr.  Paton^s  effort  to  establish  a 
mission  among  tbe  cannibals  of  the  island  of  Tanna.  After  having  suffered 
for  three  and  a  half  years  every  variety  of  rascality  and  treachery  from  the 
Tannese  and  the  more  wicked  sandalwood  traders^  as  well  as  sickness  and 
bereavement,  he  in  1862  escaped  from  the  island  with  only  the  clothes  upon 
his  back,  without  having  made  one  reliable  convert  or  any  definite  impres- 
mon  upon  heathenism,  so  far  as  man  could  see.  But  in  truth  his  effort  for 
Tanna  was  an  opening  wedge,  for  when  thirty-four  years  later,  Id  1896,  his 
ion  Fiunk  took  up  the  work  on  Tanna,  which  is  described  in  tbe  book  under 
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review,  the  conditions  were  far  different.  In  the  interval  missions  had  been 
resumed ;  Aniwa,  where  Dr.  J.  6.  Paton  labored  so  fruitfully  after  leaving 
Tanna,  supplied  efficient  native  helpers ;  the  mission  ship  brought  the  mis- 
sionaries on  the  various  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides  into  helpful  fellowship ; 
tbe  Tannese  invited  and  welcomed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paton  to  Lenakel ;  and 
Lomai,  *^  one  of  the  finest  men  I  ever  saw  anywhere  "  and  who  had  learned 
something  of  Christianity  in  Queensland,  and  others  immediately  attended 
the  services  and  rapidly  developed  into  a  band  of  earnest  Christians,  efficient 
as  laborers  upon  the  mission  buildings,  and  as  interpreters  and  later  as  evan- 
gelists  to  their  heathen  neighbors  and  teachers  for  the  inland  tribes.  Before 
Mr.  Paton  had  been  compelled  by  ill  health  to  close  his  six  years'  labor  and 
leave  the  islands  indefinitely,  he  had  the  joy  of  seeing  166  natives  around  the 
communion  table  of  the  Lenakel  church,  served  by  their  own  godly  elders, 
and  the  island,  as  a  result  of  the  various  agencies  at  work,  on  a  fair  way  to 
general  Christianization.  This  was  not  accomplished  without  much  labor 
and  sorrow ;  for  he  had  to  cope  with  sickness,  plague,  the  shortcomings  of 
the  newly  made  Christians,  and  the  rage  of  the  heathen  roused  by  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel.  In  it  all  Mr.  Paton  displays  the  fine  Christian  sphrit 
which  has  so  endeared  his  noble  father  to  the  Christian  world. 

Though  Lomai  is  the  first  convert,  deacon,  elder  and  saint  of  the  mission, 
remakable  for  his  grasp  of  truth,  character  and  devotion,  the  title  Lomai 
of  Lenakel  is  misleading ;  for  the  book  is  really  an  autobiographical  record 
of  Mr.  Patents  years  upon  Tanna.  The  chronological  order,  with  dates 
suppressed,  is  the  scheme  of  the  volume.  The  constant  change  of  subjects, 
often  a  new  one  to  each  succeeding  paragraph,  coupled  with  the  defect  of 
too  much  unimportant  detail,  mars  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  and  detracts 
from  tbe  educative  value  of  the  book.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reader  gains, 
as  he  would  not  from  an  organized  book,  a  conception  of  the  varied  employ- 
ment and  the  changing  lights  and  shadows  of  a  missionary's  life  and  of 
the  transformation  that  is  gradually  wrought  by  the  Gospel  in  naked 
savages  whereby  they  become  Christian  heroes. 

Tanna  has  the  peculiar  interest,  which  is  characteristic  of  island  missions,  of 
presenting  a  definite  and  limited  problem  in  evangelization.  It  is  a  little 
world  in  miniature,  Mrs.  Paton  being  able  to  walk  across  its  mountain 
range  from  shore  to  shore  in  a  day,  and  a  crew  of  native  rowers  to  circum. 
navigate  it  in  two  or  three  days.  Its  census  would,  we  take  it,  number 
something  like  10,000  souls.  But  it  was  a  very  wicked  little  world,  sunk  to  the 
lowest  stage  of  savagery.  Can  heathendom  be  changed  to  Christendom  ? 
Here  on  Tanna  the  grace  of  God  has  proved  sufficient  to  make  saints  out  of 
such  material,  and  a  fairly  adequate  missionary  force  in  a  couple  of  genera- 
tions has  laid  the  foundations  of  a  Christian  civilization.  The  problem  of 
the  great  mission  fields  is  no  harder,  only  bigger ;  and  given  more  time  and 
more  effort,  the  island  mission  is  a  pledge  of  the  larger  triumphs  of  the 
Gospel. 

Princeton.  Paul  Martin. 


On  the  TRAHi  of  Mosbs:  A  Series  of  Revival  Sermons.  By  Louis 
Albert  Banks,  D.D.,  Pastor  Grace  M.  E.  Church,  New  York.  New 
York  and  London :  Funk  &  Wagnalls.    12mo,  pp.  297.    $1.20  net. 

Dr.  Banks'  theology  is  thoroughly  evangelical.  He  is  determined  to  '*  know 
nothing  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  "  as  the  way  of  salvation  for  the 
world  of  sinners ;  and  he  proves,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  sound  theology 
and  popular  preaching  are  entirely  compatible.    In  this  series  of  revival  ser- 
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Bosi,  for  which  a  mmrn  appropdjite  snd  df faiOed  title  mfghl  hare  been  dfa- 
«OT«ff«d^  be  0&di  hiB  texlB  auft  themes  in  the  sQcceaviTe  ineuieats  of  the  life  of 
Momau  Ua  method  is  to  tell  the  mcident  in  a  pleturasqite  w&y,  dnw  froiD 
It  his  tbetoe,  and  without  further  analysis  or  elucidation,  eofofioe  it  bj  a 
serSea  of  Olostrattye  stories  which  form  the  body  of  the  sermoci.  Dr.  Banks 
it  a  nsaaler  In  the  art  of  aermonk  Ulnsiraliont  upon  which  he  has  wriiten 
ievenU  books,  and  the  Intereat  of  these  sermons  to  reader  and  preaeher  is  in 
their  iltustrattons*  The  cbaracteristlt^  of  the  Illustrative  preacher,  as  exefti- 
pliOid  in  Br.  Banics,  seem  to  be,  oousciotisDesa  of  his  audience  and  deter- 
mination that  thej  ehali  listen  and  be  mtereated,  ifeenness  for  faots and  stories 
tiiat  ejceiuplifj  truth,  diligence  in  gatherlDg  them  from  all  soorices,  boldnev 
in  using  them  whether  they  fit  the  exact  theme  or  not,  skillful  narration 
with  fullness  of  concrete  detail,  and  steadfast  purpose  to  point  a  moral  and 
influence  a  life.  This  is  not  the  highest  type  of  preachlngt  hut  between  it 
and  tbe  abstract  philoaopbising  about  rellgjoa  which  is  the  other  pole  of 
bomiletic  method  tbere  is  do  comparison.  Tbe  common  people,  and  many 
who  do  not  rank  themselv^ee  in  that  company,  hear  it  gladly  and  are  moved 
by  it,  as  it  was  when  Jesus  spake  in  parables. 
Princeton.  Fam.  MAsim. 


Studiss  of  Familiar  Hymns.  By  Louis  F.  BensoNi  D,D.  Fhiiadel- 
phfa :  Tbe  Westminster  Press,  l9oa.    Pp.  xri,  SB5. 

Dr.  Bi^nson  has  done  the  Church  an  excellent  servioe  in  putting  these 
''Studies"  into  permanent  book  form*  They  were  first  published  in 
Forward  hnd^  accordingly,  were  designed  for  young  people  and  the  family. 
He  tjas  shown  fine  judgment  in  ills  selection  of  hymns  for  discussion  and  he 
has  said  just  tim  things  which  we  would  have  him  say.  It  adds  greatly 
to  the  meaning  and  value  of  a  hymn  to  know  something  of  the  life  of  its 
writer  and  of  the  cJrcumHtances  which  were  the  tmniedmte  occasion  of  its 
production.  Dr.  Benson's  attainments  are  in  the  line  of  hss  tastes;  few  men 
are  better  quaUfied  to  discuss  hymns  and  hymnology  than  he;  he  was  the 
editor  of  the  new  Presbyterian  IltfmnaU  and  this  book  makes  constant  refer- 
ence, by  number,  to  hymns  in  that  book.  This  volume  Is  admirably  suited 
for  use  hi  the  family ;  and  we  believe  that  just  now,  when  tbe  Church  is  feel- 
ing its  way  to  l>etter  methods  of  Christian  culture  among  its  youth,  it  would 
be  well  if  such  an  attractive  book  as  this  could  be  used  in  enlistiDg  the  boys 
and  girls  in  our  homes  in  the  worlc  of  familiarizing  themselves  with  the 
grand  old  hymns  of  the  Church ;  for  what  is  needed  is  not  so  much  the 
methods  that  are  new  as  a  return  to  some  of  the  neglected  ways  that  are  old« 

For  Whom  Chuist  Died*  By  William  K»  Bighards,  D*D.,  Pastor  of 
the  Brick  Church,  New  Yurk.  Philadelphia;  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication  and  Sabbath-school  Work,  1902.    Pp,  vii,  167. 

This  is  one  of  tlie  volumes  in  '*  The  Presbyterian  Pulpit "  which  will  be  read 
with  great  interest,  for  these  iermons  will  be  to  many  their  first  introduction 
t0  Dr.  Richards.  We  should  Judge  that  It  is  truer  of  him  than  of  most  men 
that  the  preacher  can  be  known  by  tbe  reading  as  well  as  by  tbe  hearing  of 
his  sermons*  His  power  in  the  pulpit  is  due  for  the  most  part  to  his  thought 
and  not  to  his  manner.  That  thought  is  remarkably  clear,  keen,  discriminate 
i  ng  a  D  d  .'^ar c  h  i  n  g.  U  e  is  spar i  ng  o  f  r h  e  toric  and  w  holl  y  g  u  11 1 less  of  pedan  tr y > 
He  preaches  doctrine,  but  it  lias  lost  its  label  and  is  given  to  us  as  strong  and 
simple  truth*    Every  thought  has  a  distinct  ethical  valuation,    The  first 
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sermon,  which  gives  the  title  to  the  volume,  is  not  primarily  theological,  as 
one  might  suspect ;  it  is  not  a  sermon  on  the  Atonement ;  it  is  preeminently 
ethical,  practical.  "  Do  you  long  to  know  that  Grod  cares  for  you,  that 
Christ  cared  for  you  enough  to  die  for  you  ?  Then  do  you  go  and  find  your 
weak  brother  and  care  for  him.  'He  that  doeth  shall  know.'"  His 
sermons  are  rather  for  the  individual  than  for  society ;  they  are  searchingly 
psychological  rather  than  widely  sociological.  This  makes  Dr.  Richards  a 
favorite  preacher  for  students.  His  sermon  on  "  The  Monotony  of  Sin  "  is 
strikingly  suggestive,  but  its  striking  qualities  are  in  the  thought  itself  and 
in  the  chaste  and  clear  expression  of  it.  This  collection  of  sermons  is  the 
evident  product  of  a  master  who  has  studied  deeply  into  the  Word  of  God 
and  into  the  spirit  of  man.  They  presuppose  intelligence  in  the  i^^w,  and 
certainly  they  are  such  as  should  enhance  and  promote  not  only  intelligence 
but  also  deep  spirituality  and  devout  Christian  living. 

From  Lovb  to  Pra^isb.    By  Herrick  Johnson.  D.D.,  LL.D.    The 
Same,  1003.    12mo,  pp.  v,  182. 

One  is  tempted  to  say  of  this  member  of  The  Preabyterian  Pulpit  series 
that  it  is  thoroughly  Johnsonian,  although  the  type  of  Johnsonese  which  it 
presents  is  altogether  unlike  that  of  the  learned  and  pompous  Samuel.  Dr. 
Herrick  Johnson  is  a  great  preacher  in  this,  that  his  personality  pervades  his 
preaching;  and,  since  his  is  a  forceful  and  commanding  personality,  we 
should  expect  his  preaching  to  be  pungent  and  powerful.  And  so  it  is.  His 
cast  of  thought  makes  him  a  dogmatic  theologian  and  he  preaches  the  sub. 
stance  of  his  theology  dogmatically ;  that  is  to  say,  he  does  not  encumber 
his  thought  with  apologies  or  explanations,  but  goes  with  his  message 
straight  for  the  mark.  He  has  in  mind  both  the  message  which  he  is  to  bear 
and  the  man  to  whom  he  is  to  bear  it.  Yet  with  all  his  force  and  fire,  there 
is  often  a  tenderness  and  pathos  which  add  greatly  to  the  impressiveness  of 
the  whole.  The  first  sermon  on  "  The  Love  of  God  for  Every  Man  "  is  a 
sort  of  doctrinal  pronunciamento ;  the  third,  on  "  The  Word  of  God  as  a 
Character-builder,"  is  notable  because  of  the  preacher's  exaltation  of  the 
Scriptures;  while  the  last  three  on  "The  Intermediate  State,"  "What 
Shall  the  Resurrection  Body  Be  ?"  and  "  God's  Great  Praising  Day  "  betray 
the  author's  penchant  for  eschatological  themes.  The  last  is  especially  sug- 
gestive and  comforting.  All  in  all.  Dr.  Johnson  is  preeminently  a  preacher 
rather  than  a  systematic  theologian  or  an  exegete;  and,  as  with  so  many 
other  great  preachers  of  his  kind,  his  sermons  are  to  be  heard  rather  than 
to  be  read. 

Trenton^  N.  J.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 


The  Presbyterian  Pulpit :  The  Power  of  God  unto  Salvation.  By 
Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 
and  Sabbath  school  Work,  1903.    16mo,  pp.  254. 

This  volume  is  one  of  a  series  in  process  of  publication  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication,  under  the  general  designation  of  "  The  Presbyterian 
Pulpit."  Former  issues  of  the  series  have  already  been  noticed  in  this  Review. 
In  accordance  with  the  rule  governing  the  whole  series,  the  volume  contains 
only  eight  sermons.  These  sermons  have  been  selected  out  of  those  preached 
by  the  writer  in  the  chapel  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  and 
doubtless  bear  a  special  character  derived  from  their  primary  destination  for 
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tbe  needs  of  students  of  theology.  A  certain  tmity  Is  Riven  to  the  volume  by 
the  fact  that  all  the  sermons  treat  of  the  di vine  element  in  the  process  of  sal- 
vatioG,  as  is,  indeed,  intended  to  be  indicated  by  the  title.  The  subjects  of  the 
several  sermonE*,  with  their  texts,  are  as  follows:  The  Revelation  of  Man 
(Heb,  il.  6-9);  The  SHving  Christ  (l  Tim*  i.  15);  The  Argument  from 
Experience  (Rom,  v.  12) ;  The  Piiradox  of  Omnipotence  (Mark  x,  27)  ;  The 
Love  of  the  Holy  Gbost  (Jas.  iv.  5) ;  The  Leading  of  the  Spirit  (Roai>  vlii. 
14)  ;  Paurs  Earlieat  Gospel  (1  Thess.  i.  2,  4,  v,  &-24) ;  Falae  Religions  and  the 
True  (Acta  xvii.  23). 
PfinctUm.  Ben  J*  B.  Wakfield, 


Christian  Libertt.  By  Martin  Lutoer*  Translated  from  the  Ger^ 
man  by  A,  0,  BncHHStM,  Pb»D.  ^Philadelphia,  Pa*:  Lutheran  Pnbli- 
cation  Society*    Svo*  pp.  S6. 

This  little  treatise  was  dedicated  by  Lutber  to  Pope  Leo  S*  Among  the 
earliest  of  his  writings,  having  been  written  and  published  in  1520^  it  may 
be  classed  as  one  of  *'  The  First  Principles  of  the  Reformation."  Writing 
of  it,  Dn  8cbaff  says :  *'  This  beautiful  tract  on  '  Christian  Freedom  ^  is  a 
pearl  among  Luther's  writings.  .  .  *  This  Irenicon,  must  meet  the  approval 
of  every  true  Christian,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  It  breathes  the 
spirit  of  a  genuine  disciple  of  St*  Paul.  It  is  full  of  heroic  faith  and  childlike 
iimplicity.^^  It  is  a  summary  of  the  Christian  life  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  it  expressed  more  briefly  or  even  more  clearly  in  any  writing*  It  is  a 
beautiful  word  picture  of  the  life  lived  in  Christ  by  faith  and  in  our  neigh- 
bor by  love*  One  turns  from  it  wltb  the  impression  that  he  has  been  listen- 
ing to  the  teaching  of  the  Master  Himself,  while  the  Spirit  has  made  clear  to 
his  understanding  the  message.  We  rejoice  that  this  "  gem  "  has  been  made 
accassibte  to  all  in  this  neat  and  inexpensive  form.  Any  one  who  reads 
must  certainly  feel  that  the  ^*  way  "has  been  made  plain  before  bis  feet* 

Memohy  Talks  on  Spiritual  Power;  or,  The  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
Church*  By,  R*  A,  Hutchinson*  Chicago,  ]^ew  York,  Toronto: 
Fleming  H*  Revell  Company,  1899*    8vo,  pp*  ix,  211. 

This  little  volume  of  '* Talks"  oo  ^*  Spiritual  Power"  seeks  to  fasten  in 
the  mind  and  memory  of  Christian  workers  the  Scriptural  teaching  of  the 
Spirit  aa  the  source  of  power  in  service.  That  this  may  be  accomplished 
numerous  illustratlona  and  an  acrostic  and  alliterative  method  of  outline 
are  used.  While  this  is  doubtless  an  aid  to  memory,  we  can  but  feel  that  tlie 
illustrations  often  weaken  the  force  of  tlie  simple  w^ords  of  Scripture  whose 
deeper  meaning  they  do  not  adequately  convey,  and  the' alliterative  method 
creates  an  artificiality  which  must  be  conserved  at  the  expense  of  clearness 
and  simplicity.  Yet  the  teaching  is  always  Scriptural  and  the  form  of  its 
presentation  will  aid  the  worker  to  value  the  importance  of  the  spiritual 
above  organization*  In  this  it  strikes  a  note  the  sound  of  which  must  be 
beard  at  the  preient  time*  The  '*  Word  Outline  "  at  the  beginning  gives 
onetbekey  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  work,  and  furnishes  index  and 
analysis  for  the  succeeding  chapters*  Dr-  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  has  written  a 
brief  introduction* 


Princeeon, 


Maitlakd  Vanck  Baetlett. 
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VII.— GENERAL   LITERATURE. 

Ths  Moral  System  of  Shakbspsarb.  By  Richard  G.  Moulton, 
Ph.D.  New  York  and  London :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1903 ;  pp. 
381. 

Stndents  of  Scripture  are  familiar  with  Dr.  Moulton's  work  as  editor  of 
The  Modtm  Reader^a  Bible  and  The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible,  as  students 
of  literature  are  conversant  with  his  teachings  and  methods,  as  seen  in  his 
Shakespeare  ae  a  Dramatic  Artist^  his  AncierU  Claesical  Drama  and  kindred 
works.  In  fact,  the  English  Bible,  and  the  English  Drama  as  illustrated  in 
Shakespeare,  would  seem  to  be  his  two  favorite  studies.  Few  if  any  modern 
authors  have  been  so  successful  in  revealing  the  vital  relationships  of  Ethics 
and  iBsthetics,  the  literary  side  of  Biblical  and  religious  writings  and  the 
ethical  side  of  authorship.  In  the  volume  before  us.  The  Moral  System  of 
Shakespeare,  this  connection  is  conspicuous,  though  the  author  is  careful  to 
state  that  the  volume  *'  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that  the  man  Shakespeare 
kad  framed  in  his  mind  a  certain  system  of  morals,  which  he  proceeded  to 
put  into  his  plays."  He  uses  the  words,  Moral  and  Moral  System,  in  their 
broad,  general  sense,  applicable  always  and  everywhere,  in  religious  truth 
and  literary  product  alike,  in  human  nature  the  world  over,  because  it  is 
human  nature,  the  subject  of  law  and  the  action  of  conscience  and  principle 
and  motive  and  desire.  In  fine.  The  Moral  System  of  Shakespeare  is  but 
one  expression  among  many  and  by  one  author  among  many  of  the  Moral 
Order  of  the  Universe,  of  the  Divine  Government  on  earth,  of  an  overruling 
Providence  in  human  events.  It  is  a  study  of  character  as  delineated  in 
these  marvelous  dramas,  a  study  of  the  plays  as  interpreters  of  life  at  its 
ethical  centre  and  outlook— in  a  word,  of  characterization.  Hence,  we  are 
told  by  Prof.  Moulton  that  the  basis  of  the  volume  ^'  is  the  study  of  plot,"  and 
he  adds  ^'  that  plot  is  in  fiction  what  Providence  is  in  the  world  of  reality." 
When,  in  the  title-page,  he  calls  his  book  '^  A  Popular  Illustration  of  Fiction 
as  the  Experimental  Side  of  Philosophy,"  he  would  say,  that  in  literature, 
and  especially,  in  poetry,  and,  most  especially,  in  the  drama  as  imaginative  and 
representative,  the  abstract  principles  of  moral  philosophy  are  expressed  in 
concrete  and ,  hence,  intelligible  forms.  As  he  states  it,  '^  Poetry  and  Fiction 
are  an  experimental  side  to  the  philosophy  of  human  life." 

In  the  unfolding  of  this  aim,  the  author  divides  his  treatise  into  three 
related  sections : 

I.  The  Boot  Ideas  of  Shakespeare's  Moral  System. 

II.  Shakespeare's  World  in  its  Moral  Complexity. 

III.  The  Forces  of  Life  in  Shakespeare's  Moral  World. 

In  the  first  section,  such  cardinal  topics  are  discussed  as  Heroism  and 
Moral  Balance,  Wrong  and  Betribution,  Wrong  and  Restoration,  illustrated 
respectively,  in  the  plays  themselves.  In  the  second  section,  he  treats  of 
Moral  Problems  Dramatized,  of  Comedy  and  Tragedy,  and  of  the  Moral  sig- 
nificance of  Humor ;  and  in  the  closing  section,  such  topics  as  Personality 
and  its  Dramatic  Expression,  Supernatural  Agency  in  Shakespeare's  Moral 
World,  and  Moral  Accident  and  Overruling  Providence ;  in  each  case,  some 
play  being  chosen  to  enforce  the  specific  idea. 

Throughout  the  volume  we  are  in  the  sphere  of  character  study  as 
depicted  by  England's  greatest  dramatist ;  in  the  region  of  reward  and 
I>enalty ;  of  right  and  wrong  and  moral  adjustment;  of  hope  and  fear  and 
motive  and  impulse ;  of  the  manifold  complexity  of  the  outer  and  inner  life 
of  man.    The  author's  earlier  volume,  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist,  is 
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|ir»!:^  <:;f  Cliani^rU;r  "  ,  ard  iLcr  gfXiics  cf  :J:>e  ^reai  Elizabeiias  poK  I3es  is 
Um;  fa/ct  KtjC  \dt  buf  Boeccsed^.  m  i«o  olber  £!:ij?Ii&b  aniLor  bas  tvryt^  i^ 

tare  ai£»^  af«;  are  ae^ik  t/>  iLt^ract  aM  iiiTcrfvct  ooe  aa-jitber. 

\M^.U:  itA:  faets,  tbat  here  and  there  Prof.  Mo(ilu>n  uses  tte  same  echicaZ 
tnniia  ]fi  9fn£t^rw\A\  d!ffrTe&t  Beasts ;  Uiat  what  be  dts^giAXeiB  **  Tlie  Mocal 
Hjsteio  ''  migbt  as  wtll  \Mt  described  at  times  nxAxx  other  capUons ;  and  Uiai 
the  d^ire  to  rerif  j  a  tljeory  is  occasioDallT  expressed  in  tlie  form  of  an  CIds- 
iamUm  or  fxaouple  prttstd  bejood  legitimate  bounds;  tbe  rename  is  one  of 
vbAtYifA  al^ility  and  may  safeij  be  commended  to  stodenis  of  Moials  and 
iMXtm^  iuA  of  tbese  za  related. 

PrtM/fU/n  UnicertUy.  T.  W.  HuxT. 

TiiK  AuTOBiooBAFHT  OF  J06EPH  Lb  CoiTTK.  Edited  by  WnxiAM 
Dallam  Abmbs.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  J:  Companj,  1903.  8ro. 
pp.  xvii,327. 

Tbe  career  traced  in  the%  notes  b  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  theo- 
logical minds.  Prof.  Le  Conte  made  for  himself  a  place  all  his  own  in  the 
borderland  of  religions  and  scientific  thought.  He  tells  us  (p.  190)  that 
there  are  two  types  of  great  men :  those  whose  work  is  greater  ttian  them- 
selves and  th'jse  who  ever  remain  in  themselves  greater  than  any  work  they 
ean  do.  If  he  was  great,  we  believe  that  he  belonged  to  the  latter  class, 
though,  doubtless,  there  be  many  who  will  think  otherwise.  Prof.  Le  Conte 
was  of  Iluguf not  stock.  II is  ancestors  left  France  on  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  finally  reached  America  in  1710,  coming  by  way  of 
Holland  and  England.  lie  was  bom  in  Georgia  in  1823 ;  and,  although  his 
father  never  ''  professed  religion,  being  liberal  though  not  skeptical,"  his 
eariy  training  wa?  strictly  orthodox.  He  traces  his  theological  development 
in  thf6e  words : 

*'  Hence  it  was  that  I  was  first  orthodox  of  the  orthodox ;  later,  as  thought 
germinatffd  and  grew  apace,  I  adopted  a  liberal  interpretation  of  orthodoxy; 
then  gra^iually  I  l>ecame  unorthodox;  then,  in  deep  sympathy  with  the 
TiKfht  litjeral  movement  of  Christian  thought;  and  finally,  to  some  extent,  a 
leafier  in  that  movement"  (p.  17). 

JIiH  was  a  very  devout  and  reverent  nature.  He  experienced  a  "  sudden 
converflion  "  while  a  student  at  Athens,  and  he  tells  us  that  this  change 
took,  in  his  consciousness,  the  form  of  a  sudden  deliverance  from  an  old  fear, 
which  old  fear  (and  not  the  change)  was  a  "delusion."  He  then  connected 
hiniHelf  with  a  i^reabyterian  Church,  it  being  most  convenient,  although  his 
fieople  were  I^uritan-Congregationalists.  He  always  cared  very  little  for 
denominational  distinctions;  he  never  took  an  active  part  in  church  work, 
as  he  regarded  all  the  Churches  as  *'  too  narrow."  He  died  a  member  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Berkeley,  California,  and  the  writer  of 
this  has  often  preached  to  him  there,  and  certainly  there  never  was  a  more 
devout,  attentive  or  sympathetic  listener.  In  early  life  he  had  thought  of 
entering  the  ministry.  He  had  a  warm,  genuine  religious  temperament  and 
his  acceptance  of  the  spirit  and  truth  of  Christianity  was  unhesitating  and 
unqualKied. 

Ho  wiis  graduated  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  New  York  in  1845,  but  he  soon 

found  that  his  tastes  were  in  the  line  of  scientiQc  scholarship.    In  1856  he 

left  his  patients  in  Macon  and  became  a  pupil  and  disciple  of  Agassiz  at 

Cambridge.    Later  he  became  a  teacher  of  the  natural  sciences,  first  in 

orj)e  University  and  then  in  the  University  of  South  Carolina.    The 
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War  of  the  Rebellion,  in  which  he  actively  took  the  side  of  his  native  State, 
stripped  him  of  all  his  property ;  and  in  1869  he  went  to  the  young  University 
of  California,  in  connection  with  which  he  was  destined  to  do  his  lifework 
and  to  achieve  distinction. 

While  Prof.  Le  Ck)nte  is  best  known  in  the  scientific  world  by  his  scientific 
books  and  his  almost  innumerable  articles  on  scientific  subjects,  yet  his  deep 
and  thoughtful  religious  nature  was  not  content  to  stop  with  the  mere  sur- 
face facts  of  science.  His  volume.  Religion  and  Science^  gives  to  us  a  series 
of  lectures  to  a  Sunday  afternoon  Bible  class  in  Oakland,  California.  He  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  known  champion  of  religious  evolution,  from  the  side  of 
science,  that  has  appeared.  A  request  from  Mr.  Beecher  was  the  occasion 
of  his  volume.  Evolution  and  Its  Relation  to  Religious  Thought.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1887 ;  and,  having  supposed  that  his  position  was  greatly  in  advance 
of  his  time,  he  was  surprised  at  the  widespread  quickness  and  cordiality  of 
its  reception.  He  received  letters  of  appreciation  and  thanks  from  clergy- 
men and  others  in  almost  every  language  of  Europe  and  he  expresses  his 
own  feeling  in  these  words :  *'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  book  was 
timely  and  has  done  much  good,  which,  of  course,  greatly  gratified  me  " 
(p.  290). 

Prof.  Le  Conte,  though  of  an  exceptionally  gentle  and  lovable  character, 
was  by  no  means  lacking  in  self-esteem  or  self-assertion.  He  was  very  sen- 
sitive to  every  hint  of  favor  or  disfavor  called  out  by  his  teachings.  His 
place  was  unique  in  this,  that  just  at  the  time  when  Darwinian  evolution, 
with  its  apparently  unchallenged  atheistic  or  materialistic  corollaries,  seemed 
to  be  carrying  everything  before  it.  Prof.  Le  Conte,  with  his  deep  reverence 
for  the  traditions  of  a  Huguenot  ancestry,  with  a  warm  attachment  to 
Christianity  for  the  sake  of  its  indirect  moral  and  educational  benefits  and, 
above  all,  with  an  unwavering  conviction  of  the  supremacy  and  Saviorhood 
of  Jesus  Christ  based  upon  his  own  innermost  spiritual  experiences,  sounded 
forth  a  note  that  had  the  accents  of  scientific  competency  on  the  one  side 
and  of  religious  faith  on  the  other,  endeavoring  to  show  that  the  material- 
istic implications  are  not  supported  but  rather  are  reversed  by  the  theory  of 
Evolution,  and  that  not  only  may  we  have  the  old  wine  of  Christianity  in 
the  new  bottles  of  Science  but  that  we  must  have  the  new  bottles  if  we  are 
to  keep  the  old  wine.  This  was  little  short  of  a  revelation  to  many  con- 
fused and  bewildered  minds ;  it  was  just  what  they  were  ready  for,  and  they 
welcomed  the  new  voice  with  quick  and  grateful  joy.  It  is  easy  to  believe 
that  many  quickly  accepted  the  view  of  Prof.  Le  Conte  rather  because  he 
did  thus  open  up  a  way  of  deliverance  for  their  dazed  faith  than  because 
they  had  carefully  examined  the  foundations  to  make  sure  that  they  were 
strong  and  secure. 

He  himself  regarded  his  work  in  this  wise  : 

' '  Leaving  out  of  consideration  mere  vague  philosophic  speculations,  like 
those  of  ancient  philosophers  and  of  Swedenborg  in  more  modern  times,  I 
would  say  that  the  role  of  Lamarck  was  to  introduce  evolution  as  a  scientific 
theory ;  that  of  Darwin,  to  present  the  theory  in  such  wise  as  to  make  it 
acceptable  to  and  accepted  by  the  scientific  mind  ;  that  of  Huxley,  to  fight 
the  battles  of  evolution  and  to  win  its  acceptance  by  the  intelligent  popular 
mind ;  that  of  Spencer,  to  generalize  it  into  a  universal  law  of  nature,  thereby 
making  it  a  philosophy  as  well  as  a  scientific  theory.  Finally,  it  was  left  to 
American  thinkers  to  show  that  a  materialistic  implication  is  wholly 
unwarranted,  that  evolution  is  entirely  consistent  with  a  rational  theism 
and  with  other  fundamental  religious  beliefs.  My  own  work  has  been 
chiefiy  in  this  direction.  In  my  lectures  in  1872  on  Religion  and  Science,  I 
might  be  called  a  reluctant  evolutionist ;  yet  even  then,  in  the  sixteenth 
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